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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE    I. 


THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

No.  vni. 

The  literal  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  Palestine  is  the  more 
especial  topic  on  which  the  present  discussion  has  latterly  been  made 
to  turn.  We  have  accepted  this  as  a  test-question — an  ordeal — by 
which  to  try  the  merits  of  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  modes  of  in- 
terpretation. There  is  perhaps  no  biblical  subject  on  which  the  mere 
man  of  the  letter  finds  appearances  more  in  his  favor,  or  in  regard  to 
which  he  is  able  to  construct  a  more  plausible  plea.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  probably  no  one  which  affords  a  more  felicitous 
exhibition  and  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense  so 

{prominent  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church.  According  to  the 
atter,  the  term  Israel,  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  denotes  the  Lord's 
true  spiritual  church,  of  whatever  nation  or  nations  composed,  and  the 
return  of  Israel  to  Caanan  that  internal  change  of  state — that  moral 
restoration — by  which  the  Church  recovers  itself  from  its  defections 
and  aberrations  to  a  renewed  and  heavenly  course  of  life,  and  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  love  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord.  According  to  the  former,  the  term  is  shorn  of  all  symbolical 
or  representative  import  and  is  the  denomination  of  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  Abraham,  who  are  yet,  even  in  their  degradation  and  disper- 
sion, the  chosen  heritage  of  the  Most  High  and  destined  to  a  lot  of 
higher  dignity  and  glory  than  any  other  people,  notwithstanding  that 
their  entire  national  history  proclaims  them  as  intrfnsically  less  en- 
titled to  that  honorary  distirfction  than  perhaps  any  nation  that  ever  ex- 
voL.  in.  2  .         :. 
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isted.  The  advocates,  however,  of  that  theory  make  short  work  of  every 
objection  of  this  nature  by  referring  it  to  what  they  term  the  Divine  Sov^ 
ercignty,  a  very  convenient  menstruum  for  solving  all  such  proposi- 
tions regarding  the  Lord's  proceedings  with  men  as  outrage  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  voice  of  the  moral  sense.  But  we  shall  venture 
a  rejoinder  to  this  plea  as  we  proceed.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
the  bold  position,  so  confidently  maintained  by  Mr.  L.,  of  the  literal 
return  or  restoration  of  the  Jews,  has  been  seen  by  many  distinguish- 
ed divines  to  involve  such  a  stupendous  train  of  incredible  results — 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  re-building  of  the  Temple,  the  re-institution 
of  sacrifices,  and  the  personal  and  visible  sojourn  of  Jehovah  among 
men  on  earth — that  they  have  hesitated  to  give  it  their  assent,  while, 
at  the  same  time  their  general  principles  of  exegesis  would  fairly  re- 
quire them  to  go  the  whole  length  of  admission  on  this  score.  Their 
logic,  however,  has  succumbed  to  their  better  instincts.  Mr.  L.,  on 
the  contrary,  knows  nothing  of  any  such  weakness  as  this.  He 
makes  no  compromise  with  consequences.  With  a  fatal  consistency 
he  pushes  his  positions  boldly  out  to  their  extremcst  verge  of  logical 
sequence ;  and  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed  an  instance  of  more 
rigid  fidelity  to  the  seen  and  acknowledged  relation  between  premise 
and  conclusion.  He  holds  unreservedly,  not  only  to  the  actual  re-in- 
statement  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  Levitical  economy  in  all  its  distinctive  features 
of  tabernacled  glory,  smoking  altars,  and  mitred  priests.  The  latest 
number  of  his  Journal  contains  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  in 
which,  relying  upon  his  previous  proofs  of  the  fact  of  the  restoration, 
he  proceeds  to  assign  the  reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
weighed  in  the  Divine  mind  for  bo  remarkable  a  movement  of  his 
providence.  Among  these  is,  (1)  the  important  bearing  which  the 
restoration  and  redemption  of  Israel  will  have  in  promoting  the  ex- 
alted piety  of  the  race  in  that  day,  on  the  principle  that  a  dark  back 
ground  of  revolt  is  requisite  to  set  ofi*  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  benigni- 
ty in  recovery,  and  that  striking  exemplifications  of  evil  are  among 
the  needed  means  of  confirmation  and  advancement  to  the  good.  (2) 
The  salutary  influence  which  will  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
Christ's  visible  manifestation  of  himself  to  their  eyes — one  of  the  sig- 
nal accompaniments  of  Israel's  return.  On  this  head  he  speaks  as  , 
follows : — 

"He  is  to  descend  visibly  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ])y  the  Gentiles,  after 

their  (the  Jews)  return,  and  deliver  them  from  their  pother He  is 

thus  to  give  such  visible  manifestations  of  his  presence  then  as  he  gave  to  tlie 
Israelites  in  ancient  times,  and  make  a  new  communication  of  his  will ;  and 
these  revelations  of  himself  will  be  a  more  efficient  means  than  any  other  of 
impressing  beholders  WMth  a  realization  of  his  being  and  majesty,  and  inspir- 
ing them  with  awe  and  submission.  There  will  be  no  doubters  of  his  exist- 
ence. There  will  be  none  who  will  feel  uncertain  of  his  dominion  over  them, 
or  question  the  riijlitcousnessof  his  sway.  This  is  shown  by  the  effects  which 
the  vision  of  his  glory  wrought  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  John  (why  not  add  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai,  who  made  a  golden  calf  by  the  very  light, 
as  it  were,  of  the  splendors  of  tlvq  Divine  presence),  and  the  terror  with 
which  wc  are  forewarned  it  "is  to'  strike  the  wicked.    Those  prophets  were 
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overwhelmed  with  a  sense  at  ouce  of  his  infinite  greatness  and  sanctitude, 
and  their  nothingness  and  guilt.  His  enemies  are  to  be  struck  with  dismay 
and  despair,  and  cry  to  the  rocks  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover  them 
from  his  wrath."— I%«o/.  ^  Lit.  Jour.  No.  Vil.  p.  456. 

Without  pausing  to  remark  on  the  Judaic  grossness  of  this  concep- 
tion, we  pass  on  to  the  next  consideration,  vtrhich  is  (3),  that  such  a 
visible  manifestation  will  require  a  complete  system  of  worship,  with 
a  consecrated  temple,  and  an  appropriate  priesthood,  to  which  is  ne- 
cessarily to  be  added  (4),  the  re-establishment  of  sacrifices,  not,  how- 
ever, as  typical  of  the  future,  but  as  retrospective  of  the  past ;  and 
finally  (5,  6),  the  gifl  of  new  revelations,  and  the  instruction  and 
sanctification  of  the  Gentiles. 

These  reasons,  pre-suppose  the  fact  of  the  restoration  to  be  beyond 
dispute ;  but  as  we  are  very  far  from  admitting  the  fact  as  the  genu- 
ine sense  of  the  predictions  cited  in  its  support,  so  we  have  no  motive 
for  troubling  ourselves  with  the  question  of  their  validity.  The  in- 
terpretation given  of  the  passages  relied  upon  is  purely  Jewish,  except 
that  the  Jews  avoid  the  huge  inconsistency  of  admitting  their  future 
Messiah  to  be  a  Divine  personage,  i.  e.  Jehovah  himself,  while  hold- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  this  one  absolute  and  infinite  God  is  to  be- 
come a  permanent  and  visible  sojourner  on  the  earth,  and  capable  of 
being  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  It  remained  for  a  Christian 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures  to  reach  a  point  of  paradox  on  this  head 
that  leaves  the  Jew  comparatively  a  sane  and  sober  interpreter. 

But  our  readers  will  be  struck  by  the  fact,  that  our  strenuous  as- 
serter  of  literalism  adduces  the  following  passage,  as  a  proof  in  point 
of  his  leading  position :  "  For  lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  Bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel  and  Judah,  saith 
the  Lord  :  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave  to 
their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it.  For  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  I  w^ill  break  his  yoke  from  ofT 
thy  neck,  and  will  burst  thy  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  serve 
themselves  of  him :  but  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king,  whom  I  tvill  raise  up  unto  them.** — Jer.  xxx.  3,  8,  9. 

Mow,  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  sense  of  the  letter  in  our 
constructions  of  holy  writ,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
why  the  resurrection  of  the  literal  David  from  the  dead,  and  his 
re-establishment  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  is  not  as  unequivo- 
cally announced  as  any  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  future 
destiny  of  that  people.  Mr.  L.  interprets  the  general  prediction 
here  quoted  from  Jeremiah  as  referring  expressly  to  the  tusserted  re- 
turn of  the  Jews,  and  says  that  it  announces  the  renewal  of  "  a 
'  national  organization  under  the  monarchy  of  David  their  king." 
But  David,  it  seems,  is  not  David  afler  all — "whom  interpreters, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  with  scarce  an  exception,  regard  as 
the  Messiah.**  This  is  curious  not  a  little.  The  unanimity  of  in- 
terpreters weighs  usually  elsewhere  exceedingly  light  with  our  au- 
thor. He  is  very  unceremonious  in  the  dealing  with  their  dicta, 
especially  when  they  vary  from  his  own.  His  respectful  and  un- 
questioning deference  on  this  occasion  is  easily  accouul^di^oT.    Tt^K^ 
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come  to  his  aid  at  a  dead  lift.  Under  the  tutelary  shade  of  their 
authority,  he  manages  to  run  away  from  the  responsihilitv  of  his 
own  theory,  as  applied  to  the  present  case ;  and  if  he  does  not 
heartily  utter  the  Eastern  invocation,  "may  their  shadow  never  be 
less,"  we  shall  be  loth  to  stand  sponsors  for  his  gratitude. 

But,  seriously,  what  right  has  Mr.  L.  to  take  this  part  of  the  predic- 
tion out  of  the  category  of  the  literal,  and  invest  it  with  the  character 
of  the  spiritual  ?     If  the  literal  Jews  are  to  be  literally  reigned  over  in 
the  literal  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  literal  throne  of  David, 
w^hy  does  he  deem  himself  empowered  to  set  aside  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  terms  employed  by  the  inditing  Spirit  in  regard  to  the  occupant 
of  that  throne?     If  we  are  called  to  contend  with  an  ostensible  op- 
ponent, we  would  fain  find  him  on  the  opposing  side,  and  not  on  our 
own.     We  agree  fully  with  the  above  mentioned  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian commentators,  but  Mr.  L.  cannot  agree  with  them  and  play 
fair,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  own  principles.      He  is  bound  by 
every  law  of  consistency  and  concinnity  to  hold  to  the  literal  resur- 
rection of  David  from  the  dead,  and  his  actual  re-investiture  with  the 
insignia  of  royalty  as  King  of  the  Jews.     This  annunciation  he  is  not 
only  required  to  read  in  the  passage  before  us,  but  in  the  following 
parallel  predictions  bearing  upon  the  restoration,  every  one  of  which, 
if  we  mistake   not,   he   has  cited  in   confirmation  of  this  theory : 
"  Therefore  will  I  save  my  flock,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  ; 
and  I  will  judge  between  cattle  and  cattle.     And  I  will  set  up  one 
Shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David; 
he  shall  feed  them^  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd.      And  I  the  Lord 
will  be  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among  them  ;  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it." — Ezek,  xxxiv.  22-24.     "  And  say  unto  them, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will  take  the  children   of  Israel 
from  among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them 
on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  land :  and  I  will  make 
them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and  one 
king  shall  be  king  to  them  all ;  and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  na- 
tions, neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at 
all :  Neither  shall  they  defile  themselves  any  more  with  their  idols, 
nor  with  their  detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their  transgressions ; 
but  I  will  save  them  out  of  all  their  dwelling-places,  wherein  they 
hare  sinned,  and  will  cleanse  them  ;  so  shall  they  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  their  God.     And  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them  ; 
and  they  all^shall  have  one  shepherd :  they  shall  also  walk  in  my 
judgments,  and  observe  my  statutes,  and  do  them.      And   they  shall 
dwell  in  the  land  that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob  my  servant,  wherein 
your  fathers  have  dwelt,  and  they  shall  dwell  therein,  even  they,  and 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children  for  ever ;  and  my  servant 
David  shall  be  their  prince  for  eter." — Ezek.  xxxvii.  21-25.     *'  For  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without 
a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 
an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim :  afterwards  shall  the  children  of 
Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king ; 

id  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days." — Hos.  iii. 
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We  can,  of  course,  cherish  no  expectation  that  our  author  will  re- 
cognize the  least  infraction  of  his  own  principles  in  the  sense  which 
he  assigns  to  the  language  in  question.  However  obvious  to  others, 
and  however  marvelous  that  it  should  not  be  obvious  to  him,  still  it  is 
not  the  wont  of  a  mind  so  profoundly  immured  in  a  favorite  theory 
to  be  aware  of  its  going  counter,  in  particular  instances,  to  its  own 
positions.  Mr.  L.  will  undoubtedly  maintain  that  the  translation  of 
the  term  David,  in  these  passages,  into  the  term  Messiah  is  perfect- 
ly legitimate  on  the  basis  of  his  laws  of  figurative  speech,  and  that  too 
notwithstanding  he  has  in  effect  really  barred  himself  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  construction  in  his  positive  denial,  reiterated  again 
and  again,  that  the  Most  High,  whether  viewed  as  Father  or  as  Son, 
can  ever  be  represented  or  symbolized  by  a  creature,  but  must  be  in 
every  case  his  own  representative.  Nothing  can  well  be  clearer  to 
the  vision  of  unpledged  or  uncommitted  eyes  than  that  if  David  here 
is,  **  by  interpretation,"  Messiah,  then  David  represents  or  adumbrates 
the  Messiah,  that  is,  Jehovah  incarnate  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
above  mentioned  canon  respecting  the  representation  of  the  Lord 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  same  function  could  easily  be  shown  to  be 
predicated  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Solomon,  and  others.  But  upon  this  head  we  forbear  enlargement. 
Mr.  L.'s  inconsistency  with  his  own  premises  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent to  those  whose  perceptions  are  not  so  far  warped  by  their  con- 
ceptions, or  pre-conceptions,  as  to  prevent  their  seeing  what  would 
otherwise  be  abundantly  conspicuous. 

And  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  a  discussion  of 
this  nature,  we  can  indulge  but  a  feeble  hope  that  our  reasonings 
such  as  they  are,  will  operate  the  least  degree  of  conviction  with  him 
"that  is  of  the  contrary  part."  The  fact  is,  the  states  of  mind,  res- 
pectively, from  which  emanate  the  defences  of  the  literal  and  the 
spiritual -systems  of  interpretation  are  so  utterly  unlike — so  tolo  ccdo 
at  variance  with  each  other — that  it  would  be  about  as  easy  for  two 
individuals  afflicted  with  strabismus  to  look  each. other  directly  in  the 
face,  as  for  two  representatives  of  these  opposite  views  so  to  order 
their  mental  optics  as  to  contemplate  each  other  "  eye  to  eye."  The 
one  will  look  askanse  upon  the  other  in  spite  of  himself.  Such  par- 
ties in  their  logical  assaults  upon  each  will  be  most  certain  to  miss  the 
mark.  The  argumentative  encounter  between  them  will  be  like  that 
of  combatants  who  are  fencing  with  their  hands  and  foils  under  water, 
while  their  heads  are  above.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  watery  element,  their  refracted  and  dis- 
torted weapons  would  strike  wide  of  each  other,  and  they  could  hard- 
ly help  feeling  that  their  cut  and  thrust,  their  push  and  parry,  was  a 
mockery  at  which  the  Tritons  might  laugh.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  both  are  equally  at  disadvantage  in  mastering  each  other's  posi- 
tion. The  spiritualist,  reads  in  all  transparency,  the  literalist,  but  the 
literalist  cannot  read  the  spiritualist.  The  higher  planes  command 
the  lower,  but  not  the  lower  the  higher.  The  genius  of  the  Kew  Dis- 
pensation, so  far  as  any  one  comes  under  its  power,  tends  to  work  out 
more  and  more  completely  the  mental  posture  described  in  the  follow- 
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ing  extract,  where  a  like  process  of  habitually  spiritualising  nature 
and  spiritualising  the  Word  is  strikingly  set  forth. 

"  He  who  looks  at  things  internal  from  things  external,  when  he  views  the 
heaven  or  sky,  does  not  think  at  all  of  the  starry  heaven,  but  of  the  angelic 
heaven ;  when  he  beholds  the  sun,  he  does  not  think  of  the  sun,  but  of  the 
Lord,  as  being  the  sun  of  heaven ;  and  so  when  he  sees  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  also:  yea,  when  he  beholds  the  immensity  of  the  heaven,  he  does  not 
think  of  its  immensity,  but  of  the  immense  and  infinite  power  of  the  Lord  :  so 
also  in  other  instances,  for  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  representative.  In  like 
manner  he  regards  earthly  objects :  thus,  when  he  beholds  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  he  does  not  think  of  the  dawninsr,  but  of  the  rise  of  all  things  from  the 
Lord,  and  their  progression  to  the  full  day  of  wisdom  :  in  like  manner,  when 
he  looks  on  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  beds  of  fiowers,  his  eye  does  not  abide 
upon  any  tree,  its  blossom,  leaf,  or  fruit,  but  upon  the  celestial  things  repre- 
sented by  them ;  neither  upon  the  flowers,  .their  beauty  and  elegance,  but  upon 
the  things  which  they  represent  in  the  other  life ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  object 
existing  in  the  sky  or  in  the  earth,  which  is  beautiful  and  agreeable,  which  is 

not  in  some  way  representative  of  the  Lord's  kingdom They  who 

are  in  divine  ideas  never  subsist  in  the  objects  of  external  sight,  but  continu- 
ally, from  them  and  in  them,  behold  things  internal ;  and  internal  things  are, 
most  essentially,  those  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  :  consequently,  these  are  in  the 
veriest  end  of  all.  The  case  is  similar  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord  :  they 
who  are  in  divine  ideas  never  regard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  from  the  letter,  but 
consider  the  letter,  and  the  literal  sense,  as  representative  and  significative  of 
the  celestial  and  spiritual  things  of  the  church  and  of  the  Lord's  kingdom. 
With  them  the  literal  sense  is  only  an  instrumental  means  of  thinking  concern- 
ing those  things."— -4.  C.  1807. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  indecorous  assumption  in  claiming  for  our- 
selves a  state  of  mind  which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  our  principles. 
We  do  not  do  it  in  a  boasting  spirit.  Our  sole  object  in  adverting  to 
it  is  to  show  the  grounds  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  Mr.  L.  must  have  in  appreciating  our  stand-point  and  the 
force  of  our  arguments.  But  as  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  of  their 
intrinsic  truth  and  impregnability,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  ourselves,  in 
all  freedom,  on  the  Various  topics  of  debate,  confident  that  if  our  rea- 
sonings do  not  convince  opponents,  they  may  confirm  adherents,  and 
that  at  any  rate  they  cannot  be  solidly  refuted.  The  grounds  of  this 
confidence  are  to  be  traced  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  funda- 
mental teaching  of  the  New  Church  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  spheres  of  existence,  and  of  the  function  of 
the  one  in  shadowing  forth  or  representing  the  other,  not  on  the  basis 
of  either  vague  or  vivid  analogv.  but  of  causative  correspondence. 
This  principle  a  man  may  ray  he  does  not  see  to  be  true,  but  he  can 
never  say  that  he  sees  it  not  to  be  true,  or  that -his  neighbor  is  in 
falsity  when  he  affirms  that  its  truth  is  clear  to  his  perception.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  "Arcana"  of 
Swedenborg  : — "The  reason  why  all  and  single  things  in  the  heavens 
or  sky,  and  on  the  earth,  are  representative,  is,  because  they  existed 
and  do  continually  exist,  that  is,  subsist,  from  an  influx  of  the  Lord 
through  heaven.  The  case  in  this  respect  is  like  that  of  the  human 
body,  which  exists  and  subsists  by  its  soul ;  wherefore  all  and  single 
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things  in  the  body  are  representative  of  its  soul.'*  Now  the  New- 
churchman  has  a  clear  rational  perception  that  this  statement  is  true ; 
it  comes  to  his  intelligence  with  as  ample  evidence  of  its  truth  as  any 
of  the  ordinary  results  df  scientific  induction.  Mr.  L.  on  the  other 
hand,  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not  see  the  proposition  to  be 
true.  "  In  respect  to  his  (Swdenborg's)  hypothesis  (Swedenborg  does 
not  deal  in  hypotheses),  that  all  the  agents  and  organisms  of  nature 
have  a  formative  soul,  of  which  the  organism  itself  or  body  is  the 
outgrowth  or  efiect,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory,  both  of  symboli- 
zation  and  of  a  spiritual  sense,  we  remark,  first,  that  it  is  wholly  gra- 
tuitous. He  offers  no  proof  of  it,  beyond  his  own  asseveration. 
It  is  (moreover)  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  creation  of  man.  God  formed  his  body  out  of  the  dust, 
not  out  of  his  soul,  and  anterior  to  the  creation  of  his  soul,  not  subse- 
quently.'* Here  then  is  the  issue,  and  what  shall  we  say  ?  We  may 
appeal  to  the  rationale  of  the  subject,  as  does  the  Geologist  or  the  As- 
tronomer when  the  letter  of  Genesis  is  arrayed  against  him,  but  we 
are  estopped  at  once  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  literal  record. 
"God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life."  To  question  the  literal  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  put  one's  self  in  an  attitude  in  which  he  is  not  to  be  argued 
with  as  a  philosopher,  but  rebuked  as  a  blasphemer.  What  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  the  opposite  poles  of  the  globe  are  not  more 
opposite  than  the  mental  positions  of  two  minds  occupying  respec- 
tively the  grounds  now  stated.  But  we  cannot  annul  the  contrariety. 
We  can  do  nothing  to  help  our  brother  to  intellectual  eye-sight.  We 
have  no  coUyrium  for  a  visual  organ  thus  failing  in  the  discharge  of 
its  functions.  We  can  only  commend  it  to  the  healing  hand  of  Ilim 
who  made  the  moistened  clay  a  sight-restoring  unguent. 

We  have  the  more  readily  given  way  to  the  above  vein  of  remark 
from  the  fact  of  being  about  to  enter  upon  a  view  of  the  general  sub- 
ject to  which  we  foresee  that  Mr.  L.  will  experience  not  only  a  de- 
cided dissent,  but  a  violent  repugnance.  Neither  he  nor  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs — or  which  belongs  to  him — will  presume  for  a  mo- 
ment to  question,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Divine  administration 
in  regard  to  the  nation  of  Israel  has  been  and  will  be,  from  first  to 
last,  one  of  such  pure  and  unmixed  sovereignty,  that  nothing  in  the 
previous  character,  genius,  or  conduct  of  that  people  shall  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  splendid  consummation  of  favor  and  digni- 
ty which  is  predicted  for  them.  This  would  imply  an  order  of  dispen- 
sation governed  by  principles  so  completely  irrespective  of  the  moral 
character  pf  its  subjects  as  in  our  view  to  cast  an  ineffaceable  stain 
upon  the  Divine  perfections,  and  we,  therefore,  reject  it  entirely. 
We  hold  that  the  Jews  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  treated 
according  to  their  true  deserts,  and  consequently  that  if  they  are  ever 
hereafter  restored  to  the  favor  of  Heaven  it  will  be  on  precisely  the 
same  conditions  on  which  every  individual  sinner  is  made  to  experi- 
ence a  like  blessing.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  error  greater  in  itself 
or  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences  than  to  regard  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  as  the  result  of  a  divine  decree,  hav<»      i 
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ing  some  specific  end  in  view,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  fruit  of  their  unbelief,  their  natural  prejudices,  and  their 
religious  ideas.  No  other  causes,  we  are  persuaded,  than  these,  have 
operated  to  preserve  them  as  a  distinct  nation,  nor  was  any  thing  else 
requisite  to  this  effect.  The  idea  of  their  being  retained  in  an  isolated 
condition  by  miracle  is  not  only,  we  believe,  wholly  groundless  in  it- 
self, but  fraught  with  most  mischievous  effects  both  upon  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  sequel  of  the  discussion  we  reserve  to  future  numbers. 

G.  B. 
{7o  he  continued,) 


ARTICLE   II. 


THE  ATONEMENT. 

{Concluded.) 

But  I  shall  still  be  reminded  that  I  have  not  yet  distinctly  pro- 
pounded the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  incarnation  of  Jehovah 
became  necessary,  or  the  exact  mode  in  which  it  becomes  available 
to  our  salvation.  The  true  response  flows  legitimately  from  what  I 
have  hitherto  advanced  on  the  general  subject.  Man  had  broken  the 
bond  of  connection  which  allied  him  to  the  beatific  source  of  his 
being.  He  had  done  this  in  the  perverted  exercise  of  his  freedom  as 
man,  and  in  so  doing  had  thrown  himseli*  within  the  disastrous 
sphere  of  infernal  influences  from  which,  unless  he  were  liberated, 
he  must  inevitably  perish.  But  in  this  liberating  process,  the  free- 
dom of  man  and  the  freedom  of  evil  spirits  must  be  sacredly  preserv- 
ed, for  this  is  that  peculium  of  the  rational  nature  which  Jehovah 
guards  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Neither  in  time  nor  in  eternity — 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hell — does  he  ever  suflTer  this  gem  of  the 
soul  to  be  touched  with  the  finger  of  violence  or  constraint,  as  such 
a  thing  would  be  to  extinguish  the  very  principle  of  humanity  in 
man.  The  first  step,  then,  in  the  recovering  work  of  Heaven's  mercy 
was  the  breaking  of  the  bondage  of  evil  into  which  man  had  fallen — 
the  discinulling  of  that  covenant  with  death  and  that  agreement  with 
hell  into  which  he  had  so  rashly  entered.  This  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  subjugating  the  powers  of  hell,  and  the  agency  by  which 
this  was  to  be  brought  about  must  necessarily  be  such  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  essential  freedom  of  the  enemies  to  be  subdued,  for 
the  All-Wise  never  deals  with  his  creatures  as  a  potter  would  with 
vessels  that  so  displeased  him  in  the  making  as  to  prompt  him  to  dash 
them  in  pieces.  He  never  treats  men  as  machines.  He  pays  respect 
to  the  high  moral  nature  he  has  given  them,  even  when  that  nature 
is  grievously  abused.  The  end,  therefore,  at  which  his  boundless 
benevolence  aimed  could  not  be  attained  if  they  were  to  be  dealt  with 
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by  the  direct  putting  forth  of  the  Diving  power  towards  them.  Before 
the  naked  arm  of  Omnipotence  they  could  not  stand  for  a  moment. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  way  gf  Omnipotence  that  infinite  Wisdom 
deemed  it  meet  to  engage  with  the  infernal  hosts,  since  this  could  not 
be  done  but  in  total  disregard  of  their  moral  nature. .  They  were  to 
be  met  upon  their  own  plane.  Jehovah  must  in  some  way  come  down 
to  their  level,  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  do  this 
without  instantaneously  consuming  them,  unless  he  approached  them 
through  a  medium,  and  that  medium,  we  learn,  was  the  assumed  Hu- 
manity. Veiling  the  consuming  ardors  of  his  infinite  love  under 
this  investment,  he  could  come  in  contact  with  man's  spiritual  foes* 
Devoid  of  the  Humanity  thus  put  on,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  have  admitted  into  himself  the  temptations,  the  fierce  and 
direful  assaults,  of  the  infernal  legions,  as  the  pure  Divine  is  infinitely 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  infestations.  Yet,  unless  he  had 
been  assailed  in  every  possible  way  by  the  utmost  malignity  of  the 
hells,  he  could  not  have  subdued  them,  and  thus  could  not  have  glori- 
fied his  Humanity,  or  have  ^atoned,  or  reconciled  the  world  to  himself,** 
that  is,  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption.  This, 
however,  he  has  accomplished,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  glorious  vic- 
tories in  this  behalf  that  he  has  removed  the  grand  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  man^s  recovering  himself  by  repentance  and  a 
new  life  of  love  and  faith.  There  now  perpetually  flows  forth  from 
the  glorified  and  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord,  a  sphere  of  quicken- 
ing spiritual  life  which  is  capable  of  resuscitating  those  who  were 
previously  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Operating  through  his  Di- 
vine Word,  which  is  but  another  name  for  his  Divine  Truth,  he  draws 
the  souls  of  men  to  himself,  as  the  central  sun  might  be  supposed  to 
draw  back  to  itself,  by  an  augmented  power  of  attraction,  a  planet 
that  had  wandered  out  of  its  orbit.  This  is  atonement  in  its  true  interior 
sense,  which  is  that  of  reconciliation  or  renewed  conjunction ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  at-one-menU  And  it  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
this  is  the  work  of  the  one,  absolute  Jehovah,  existing,  loving,  and 
acting  in  one  person  made  Immanuel,  God  with  us^  by  the  wondrous 
fact  of  incarnation.  The  whole  theme  is  totally  misconceived  the 
moment  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  what  is  termed  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  as  going  through  this  process  in  obedience  to  the  will,  in 
vindication  of  the  justice,  and  in  the  display  of  the  glory,  of  the  first. 
Unquestionably  to  human  view  a  great  mystery  must,  on  any  solu- 
tion, hang  round  an  event  so  stupendous  as  the  'incarnation  of  a  God. 
It  is  a  mystery  ineffably  profound  how  the  Divine  could  pass  "  from 
first  principles  to  last,"  embodying  his  pure  essence  in  the  ulti  mates 
of  our  gross  and  fallen  humanity.  But  however  mysterious,  the  fact 
has  to  be  admitted.  No  one  can  fairly  reject  it  who  believes,  as  you 
undoubtedly  do,  that  "the  Word  which  was  with  God  and  was  God, 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  This  transcendant  fact  stands 
revealed  on  the  very  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  oracles, 
and  in  this  fact,  in  its  interior  import,  we  read  the  genuine  doctrine 
both  of  Atonement  and  Redemption,  the  former  the  issue  of  the  lat- 
ter. Alt  is  here  that  we  find  an  adequate  clew  to  that  wonder  of  won- 
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ders,  the  Glorification — an  internal  process  constituting  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  the  Saviour's  mediatorial  life,  and  which  is  yet  as  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  prevailing  schemes  of  atonement,  as  though  it 
had  never  taken  place.  These  theories  take  no  note  of  any  such  hid- 
den process  or.  progress  in  our  Lord's  interior  state  during  his  sojoutn 
on  earth.  The  evangelic  record  that  he  was  born  an  infant,  that  he 
advanced  to  childhood,  that  he  increased  in  stature  and  wisdom,  that 
he  became  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  and  that  he 
finally  died  a  painful  and  humiliating  death  on  the  cross,  is  of  course 
admitted,  and  this  is  substantially  the  history  of  his  mere  external 
man.  But  prior  to  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church,  who  of  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  theories  of  atonement  had  eVer  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  that  inner  world  of  mysterious  experience,  in  which  lay 
the  germ  of  earth's  redemption  ?  It  is  evermore  this  view  of  our  Lord 
which  is  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  a  New  Churchman.  He 
looks  incomparably  mure  at  what  he  was  in  his  inner  life  than  at 
what  he  did  in  his  outer  works.  He  knows  of  no  other  atonement 
than  that  which  consists  in  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  human  6f 
man  to  the  Divine  of  Jehovah,  for  it  was  in  this  that  the  glorification 
of  Jesus  consisted,  and  in  this  he  sees*  the  prototype  of  his  own  regen- 
eration. 

Such  then  is  the  view  which  we  are  taught  by  Sviredenborg  to  en- 
tertain of  the  subject  before  us.  The  end  of  the  incarnation  was  not 
to  satisfy  law  or  glorify  justice,  in  the  outward  or  forensic  relations 
of  either.  Divine  law  can  never  fail  to  satisfy  itself,  either  in  the 
cordial  obedience  rendered  it,  or  by  the  punishment  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  violation.  The  end  for  which  the  Lord  assumed  the  Hu- 
man, was  to  provide  a  medium  through  which  the  saving  Divine  in- 
flux might  reach  us.  This  influx  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
light.  If  a  dense  cloud  intervene,  the  luminous  ether  cannot  roach 
and  penetrate  the  dark  places  that  need  iltumination.  Let  the  cloud 
be  removed  and  the  light  finds  its  way  to  the  regions  and  recesses 
which  it  could  not  visit  before.  Thus  the  mediatorial  agency  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  is  the  Divine  Human,  is  to  remove  the  obstructing 
cloud,  and  give  access  to  the  rays  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  afl!brds  a  medium  by  which  the  rays  of  the  Divine  heat  shall  be  so 
tempered  as  not  to  consume  its  objects.  The  great  error  in  theology 
we  conceive  to  have  been  in  losing  sight  of  the  atonement  as  an  ac- 
tual re-uniting,  or  putting  at  one^  opposing  parties,  and  interpreting 
the  term  as  expressive  solely  of  the  propitiatory  or  pacificating  work 
on  which  the  actual  union  or  reconciliation  is  supposed  to  rest.  This 
propitiation,  moreover,  is  supposed,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  involve  a  designation  of  the  particular  objects  to  whom  it 
shall  be  applied,  and  who  are  determined  by  a  so-called  decree  of 
election.  From  this  designation  it  is  usually  understood  that  the 
heathen  are  excluded,  being  shut  up  under  the  ban  of  reprobation. 
Every  one  feels  indeed  the  pressure  of  the  problem  on  this  score, 
but  as  it  is  the  inevitable  logical  result  of  the  theory  advocated, 
its  upholders  sit  down  silent,  if  not  quiet,  under  the  oppressive  burden 
of  doubt  which  it  imposes.     While  they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such 
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tremendously  preponderating  masses  of  the  race  sinking  into  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  of  an  eternal  hell,  the  authority  of  the  dogma  still  schools 
the  impulses  of  their  hearts  into  acquiescence  with  the  dread  result 
On  the  principles  of  the  New  Church  this  difficulty  disappears.  We 
are  taught  by  them  that  as  the  divine  influence  is  not  confined  to  the 
understanding,  but  flows  into  the  afiections,  so  those  among  the  hea- 
then who  live  a  good  life  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion, 
are  saved  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  and  in  the  other  life  re- 
ceive such  instructions  from  the  angels  as  shall  bring  them  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truths  that  are  in  accordance  with  their  good. 
The  nature  of  the  influx  now  descending  from  the  Lord  in  his  glori- 
fied state,  is  such  as  to  dispense  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
written  Word  as  the  medium  of  salvation.  The  Word  is  indeed  of 
pre-eminent  value  to  those  who  possess  it,  as  being  the  grand  vehicle 
of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  the  instrumental  means  of  conjunction  with 
heaven ;  but  the  virtue  of  the  Lord's  incarnation  and  redemption 
reaches  the  wills  of  men  where  the  light  of  revelation  does  not  reach 
their  understandings,  and  spiritual  life  has  its  seat  in  the  will  rather 
than  in  the  intellect.  This  position,  however,  no  more  enforces  the 
inference  that  all  the  heathen  are  saved,  than  we  are  to  infer  that 
such  influences  in  Christian  lands  are  available  to  the  salvation  of 
all  who  eiyoy  them%  Man  is  universally  left  to  the  freedom  of  his 
own  will.  Heaven  is  not  forced  upon  any  one,  whether  Christian  or 
Pagan,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free. 

But  the  bearing  of  this  and  of  every  Christian  doctrine  upon  life  is 
after  all  the  grand  test.  Tried  by  this  standard  we  do  not  see  how 
the  inference  can  be  avoided,  that  the  system  which  we  have  above 
set  forth,  as  held  by  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  Church,  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced wanting.  It  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  its  requisitions  are 
made  mainly  on  faith  and  not  on  love  or  life  ;  but  faith  pertains  pri- 
marily to  the  understanding,  while  love  is  referable  to  the  heart  or 
will.  Now  the  life  is  invariably  the  expression  of  the  love,  and  not 
of  the  intellect.  Whatever  a  man  loves  supremely,  that  he  will  act 
out  and  ultimate  in  his  life.  But  what  is  the  scope  of  love  on  the 
scheme  presented  ?  It  is  at  best  but  the  love  of  gratitude.  Its  lan- 
guage is  : — ^**  The  Lord  has  been  so  unspeakably  kind  and  merciful 
as  to  touch  my  hard  heart  with  the  finger  of  his  love,  and  to  write 
me,  against  all  my  deserts,  an  heir  of  heaven  ;  and  shall  I  not,  there- 
fore, henceforth  direct  towards  him  the  full  ardor  of  my  renovated 
aflfcctions  ?"  I  would  not,  be  it  observed,  speak  disparagingly  of  love 
on  this  score,  in  itself  considered,  but  who  would  not  say  that 
there  is  a  higher  form  of  love  than  gratitude?  A  man  who  has 
generously  risked  his  life  to  save  another  from  drowning  or  from  the 
hands  of  pirates,  may  be  held  in  grateful  andaflJectionate  remembrance 
for  so  noble  and  benevolent  an  act ;  but  he  surely  would  not  prize  this 
form  of  love  as  he  would  that  w-hich  fixed  itself  upon  him  for  his  own 
sake — for  the  various  moral  qualities  calculated  to  engage  aflJection. 
So  in  regard  to  the  Divine  Being.  lie  is  in  himself,  without  relation 
to  us,  infinitely  lovely,  and  it  is  upon  this  character  mainly  that  all 
genuine  love  fixes. 
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Now  this  we  affirm  to  be  the  distinguishing  principle  of  the  New 
Church.  Its  very  essence  is  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love  to  the  neigh- 
bor, and  it  is  the  restoration  of  this  love  that  was  the  object  and  aim 
of  the  incarnation  and  atonement.  And  as  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  we  take  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  as  the  great  rule  of 
life,  and  without,  in  some  good  degree,  keeping  these  commandments 
we  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  entering  into  life.  We  repudiate 
altogether  a  species  of  faith  which  is  a  supersedeas  to  good  works, 
and  the  legitimate  operation  of  which  is  described  in  the  following 
extract. 

*•'  Let  every  one  therefore  beware  of  this  heresy,  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  for  he  who  is  in  it,  and  does  not  fully  re- 
cede from  it  before  his  life's  end,  after  death  associates  with  infernal  genii; 
for  they  are  the  goats,  of  whom  the  Lord  says,  *  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels'  (Matt.  xxv.  41) ;  for  of 
the  goats  the  Lord  does  not  say  that  they  did  evil,  but  that  they  did  not  do 
good  ;  the  reason  why  they  did  not  do  good  is,  because  they  say  to  them- 
selves, *  I  cannot  do  good  from  myself,  the  law  does  not  condemn  me,  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  me  and  delivers  me,  the  passion  of  the  cross  has 
taken  away  the  sentence  of  sin,  the  merit  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  me  through 
faith,  I  am  reconciled  to  the  Father,  am  under  grace,  am  regarded  as  a  son, 
and  our  sins  Hp  reputes  as  infirmities,  which  He  instantly  forgives  for  the 
sake  of  His  Son,  thus  does  He  justify  by  faith  alone,  aitd  unless  this  was  the 
sole  medium  of  salvation,  no  mortal  could  be  saved ;  for  what  other  end  did 
the  Son  of  God  suffer  on  the  cross,  and  fulfil  the  law,  but  to  remove  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  for  our  transgressions  V  Thus  do  they  reason  wnth 
themselves,  and  in  consequence  thereof  do  not  do  any  good  which  is  good  in 
itself,  for  out  of  their  faith  alone,  which  is  nothhig  but  a  faith  of  knowledges, 
in  itself  historical  faith,  consequently  nothing  but  science,  no  good  works 
proceed ;  for  it  is  a  dead  faith,  into  which  no  life  and  soul  enters,  unless  a 
man  immediately  approaches  the  Lord,  and  shuns  evils  as  sins  as  of  himself, 
in  which  case  the  good  which  he  does  as  of  himself,  is  from  the  Lord,  and 
consequently  is  good  in  itself;  on  wliich  subject  it  is  thus  written,  in  Isaiah  : 
*Wo  unto  the  sinful  nation,  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children 
that  are  corrupted;  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you,  even  though  ye  multiply  prayers  I  hear  not :  wash  you,  make  you 
clean,  remove  the  evil  of  your  works  from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  good  :  then,  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  purple,  they  shall  be  as  wool'  (i.  4,  15,  16, 
17,  18)"— A  E.  1250. 

But  how,  on  the  other  hand,  must  the  Decalogue  be  regarded  by 
those  who  rely  solely  on  faith  as  the  ground  of  their  salvation  ?  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  they  must  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ancient  and 
venerable  document,  given,  as  to  the  letter  and  form,  some  three  or 
four  thousand  years  ago,  in  very  solemn  circumstances,  though  it 
had  existed  in  fact  from  the  beginning,  and  which  was  as  really 
broken  in  its  spirit  by  our  father  Adam,  as  it  was  in  its  tables  of 
stone  by  Moses,  and  which  we  can  no  more  keep  than  we  can  now 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai  and  gather  up  the  sacred  fragments  into 
which  it  was  shivered  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the  leader  of  IsraeL  Con- 
sequently the  works  of  obedience  to  that  law  have  virtually  no  more 
demand  upon  us  as  believers  in  Christ.  We  have  come  out  from 
under  it,  and  as  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by  it,  its  demands  are  essen- 
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tially  vacated  and  abrogated  in  regard  to  us.  It  will  be  seen  accord- 
ingly that  by  the  advocates  of  the  solifidian  theory,  all  those  pas- 
sages which  are  found  in  the  Gospels  insisting  upon  works,  are 
strangely  overlooked.  They  do  not  see  them.  However  palpable  to 
others,  they  do  not  come  within  the  field  of  their  vision.  As  Cowper 
saj^; — 

**  The  text  that  suits  not  to  his  darling  whim, 
Though  clear  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him/\ 

Why  is  it,  otherwise,  that  such  perpetual  reference  is  made  to 
texts  that  speak  of  believing  in  Christ  ?  We  are  indeed  to  believe  in 
him,  not  however,  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  but  as  a  medium  of  ability  for  fulfilling  the  law.  If  we 
have  recourse  to  his  own  words  in  cases  where  he  answered  inquiries 
as  to  the  terms  of  salvation,  we  shall  by  no  means  find  that  his 
answer  was  uniformly  to  believe  in  him  as  the  very  first  and  para- 
mount duty.  In  some  instances  he  commands  the  selling  of  one's 
goods,  of  parting  with  all  to  the  poor,  and  coming  and  following 
him.  In  others  he  directs  immediately  to  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments. In  others  to  the  doing  good  to  the  neighbor,  like  the 
good  Samaritan.  In  others,  the  first  duty  is  love  to  the  brethren. 
And  in  the  epistles  we  learn  that  '*  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  What  then 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  life  is  the  grand  requisition,  the 
crowning  command,  of  the  Gospel  ?  And  yet  is  any  thing  more 
palpable  than  that  a  view  of  Atonement  which  suspends  salvation 
upon  a  naked  act  of  faith  is  most  adverse  to  the  claims  of  a  life  of 
charity  and  use  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  according  to  my  ability,  to  disclose  the 
essential  distinguishing  characteristics  of  two  very  diverse  systems 
of  religious  doctrines — the  one  a  doctrine  of  faith,  the  other  a  doctrine 
of  life.  You  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  if  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
must  inevitably  be  false.  If  the  one  be  light,  the  other  is  darkness, 
and  if  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  In  looking  abroad  upon 
the  actual  state  of  the  Christian  world,  is  there  not  too  much  reason 
for  resting  in  the  justice  of  Swedenborg's  declaration,  that  the  Church 
that  has  been  has  actually  come  to  an  end — that  it  is  morally  de- 
funct before  God.  Not  but  that  there  may  be  good  men  and  good 
women  existing  in  the  membership  of  such  churches ;  but  they  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  There  is,  doubtless,  both  goodness 
and  truth  in  the  creeds  and  in  the  conduct  of  those  churches;  but  this 
goodness  and  truth  is  so  vitiated,  adulterated,  and  falsified  by  per- 
nicious mixtures  of  evil  and  error,  that  a  new  Church,  founded  upon 
charity  and  life,  is  indispensable  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  world. 
That  such  a  church  has  been  founded  and  entered  upon  its  incipiency 
we  are  happy  to  believe.  It  is  a  Church  which  fully  retains  every 
cardinal  and  essential  truth  involved  in  the  prevailing  systems,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  repudiates  all  their  errors.    It  utterly  disclaims  all 
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merit  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  and  makes  the  most  sincere  and  un- 
reserved ascription  of  all  power  and  ability  for  good  to  the  Lo^d  him- 
self, and  thus  meets  the  demand  of  the  most  self-renouncing  and  man- 
abasing  Calvinist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  insists,  in  the  most  strenuous 
terms,  upon  the  highest  active  agency  in  working  out  our  salvation 
and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  thus  satisfies  the 
most  rigid  Arminian.  Again,  it  holds  for  the  Trinitarian  a  real  and 
threefold  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature,  answering  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  meets  the  Unitarian  by  deny- 
ing that  these  three  distinctions  are  three  persons^  and  thus  maintains  . 
with  him  the  most  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  does,  indeed, 
hold  that  this  unity  is  concentrated  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than 
whom  we  know  no  other  God  in  the  universe,  and  this-  the  Unitarian 
must  receive  if  he  can.  But  whether  he  does  or  not,  it  does  not  affect 
the  stability  of  our  assurance,  that  if  there  is  such  a  book  as  the  Bible, 
and  it  teaches  a  single  truth  to  be  believed  by  the  human  mind,  it 
teaches  as  plainly  as  '*  words  can  wield  the  matter,"  the  supreme, 
sole,  and  exclusive  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  Jesus  is  Jehovah  is 
taught  in  so  many  words,  and  no  one  can  maintain  that  there  are 
two  Jehovahs. 

We  ask  ourselves,  then, — we  ask  our  fellow-men — whether  the  view 
now  presented  has  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  rationally  desired 
of  being  in  very  deed  the  truth  of  God.  Can  that  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  which  exalts  faith  above  charity  and  life,  or 
which  indicates  any  other  mode  of  salvation  than  keeping  the  Com- 
mandments ? 

G.  B. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


SOCRATES   AND    SWEDENBORG. 

Traiulated  from  "  La  NouvelU  Jeru«a/etR.*> 
TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Sir, — When,  in  a  former  number  of  your  magazine,  you  instanced  the 
excellent  Pastor  Oberlin  as  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem, you  occasioned  much  surprise  to  those  of  his  admirers  who 
are  not  aware  how  broad  a  fi^ld  the  New  Doctrine  offers  to  our  con- 
templation in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  According  to  Swe- 
denborg, as  you  well  know,  all  those  are  of  the  New  Church  who 
worship  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  who 
place  all  their  hope  of  obtaining  mercy  in  a  life  in  accordance  with 
the  Gospel.  We  need  only  add  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  new  dis- 
ciples believe  in  a  greater  frequency,  or,  at  least,  in  a  renewal  of  the 
direct  relations  with  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  the  "  nunc  lice(^  of 
Swedenborg  ;  and  this  feature  was  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Oberlin.    Those  whom  your  assertion  has  astonished  may  be  ig- 
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norant  that  the  pious  pastor  had  read  and  approved  several  of  the 
Works  of  the  modem  Revelator  with  which  a  disciple  from  England 
had  furnished  him  ;  they  may  not  be  aware  that  he  believed  in  the  near 
approach  of  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  the  earth,  though 
he  figured  it  to  himself  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  doubtless  from 
a  want  of  sufficient  study  of  the  subject ;  finally,  they  may  not  know 
that  he  often  took  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  parishioners  with  his 
own  dreams  or  visions.  These  various  data  are  certainly  sufficient 
to  authorize  you  in  saying  what  you  have  said,  although  Oberlin  may 
not  have  been  a  disciple  in  the  full  force  of  the  term. 

But  what  now  will  these  same  susceptible  persons  say,  if  I  proceed 
to  show  that  Socrates  had  ideas  concerning  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
language  of  correspondences,  which  were  singularly  in  agreement 
with  the  true  doctrine  ;  and  that,  consequently,  at  least  in  this  res- 
pect, you  can  claim  him  as  having  been  one  of  your  number  by  an- 
ticipation ?  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  not  assuredly  be  as- 
tonished at  such  an  assertion.  The  ecstatic  gifts  of  the  ancients, 
they  will  say,  however  blended  with  error  they  may  have  been,  ne- 
cessarily embraced  some  general  truths,  which  are  always  the  same 
and  of  force  in  every  age.  But  how  would  the  unlearned,  who  have 
never  been  tempted  to  search  into  antiquity,  be  amused  on  hearing 
Socrates  classed  as  a  disciple  of  the  New  Jerusalem  !  The  fact, 
however,  is  not  the  less  credible  on  that  account.  In  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  there  are  numerous  passages  wlNch  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  understand  without  the  solutions  which  the  New  doctrines  af- 
ford. I  will  quote  in  this  place  only  two  of  these  passages  which 
have  lately  attracted  my  notice.  In  No.  61  of  the  Phsedon,  Socrates, 
in  explaining  to  his  frfends  his  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  souls 
after  death,  speaks,  amongst  other  things,  oC  four  rivers  upon  which 
are  borne  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  according  to  their  various  quali- 
ties. The  first  of  these  rivers,  he  says,  is  called  Ochianos,  which  en- 
compasses the  earth ;  in  an  opposite  direction  flows  the  Acheron,  des- 
cending beneath  the  earth,  and  receiving  an  infinite  number  of  souls, 
to  return  them  at  a  later  period.  The  third,  called  Puriphlegitony 
flows  between  the  two  first,  and  conducts  to  a  region  of  fire  and  mud ; 
finally,  the  fourth  follows  a  direction  opposite  to  the  third,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Cocytus.  Doubtless  no  man  of  sense,  after  the  least 
serious  reflection,  will  attribute  to  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  the  ab- 
surdity of  speaking  here  of  material  rivers.  How  could  these  rivers 
be  material  which  bore  onward  souls  conducted  by  demons  or  genii, 
who  had  already  accompanied  them  during  their  lives,  precisely  as 
our  good  angels  do — rivers  which  bear  a  moral  relation  to  those  souls, 
a-nd  which  vary  their  qualities,  according  as  the  souls  themselves  are 
more  or  less  degraded  f  What  then,  in  reality,  are  these  mysterious 
rivers  ?  They  cannot  be  other  than  the  four  analogous  rivers  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  under  other  names  :  the  Pison,  bear- 
ing f?old  in  its  current ;  the  Gihon,  encompassing  the  land  of  Ethiopia ; 
the  Hiddekel,  directing  its  course  toward  Assyria,  and  the  Phrath,  of 
which  our  translators  have  made  the  Euphrates ;  for,  unfortunately 
we  have  ourselves  sometimes  sought  for  these  rivers  upon  t.\v^  tvwx- 
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terial  soil  of  Asia,  where  also  we  expected  to  find  the  terrestrial 
paradise.  The  particular  names  given  to  these  rivers  by  the  sacred 
writer,  and  by  heathen  priests,  ought  not  to  satisfy  us :  we  should 
seek  for  the  primitive  derivations  of  these  names,  in  order  to  judge  of 
them,  and  the  earlier  origin  of  such  of  the  terrestrial  names  as  bear  a 
resemblance  to  them  should  be  verified.  But  these  rivers  evidently 
have  in  themselves  only  an  emblematical  signification  wherever  they 
are  mentioned.  That  Socrates  should  have  had  only  vague  ideas  on 
this  subject,  is  not  surprising  ;  he  derived  his  extraordinary  informa- 
tion from  the  priests  and  mystics  of  his  time,  who  themselves,  proba- 
bly, retained  no  clear  perceptions.  But  when  Christian  theology, 
which  ought  to  know  something  more  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  abides  forever,  has  adopted  the  same  fallacious 
errors,  and  would  make  of  the  terrestrial  paradise^  of  the  tree  of  life^ 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  four  rivers 
described,  a  simple  question  oi geography,  it  becomes  inexcusable. 

The  case  is  similar  in  respect  to  the  four  rivers  of  mythology,  and 
the  four  rivers  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  and  the  four  winds  which  blow  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  prophetical  books. 
In  both  instances  they  are  only  four  principal  shades  of  all  moral  per- 
fection or  degradation.  The  air  or  the  wind  always  represents  a 
more  elevated,  and  water  a  less  ejevated  degree,  for  it  is  necessary 
here  to  distinguish  the  various  degrees  known  under  the  names  of 
natural,  sf)iritual,  and  celestial.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the 
signification  of  fire,  mud,  or  turbid  waters.  We  know  that  it  was  al- 
ways in  the  midst  of  his  afilictions  and  tribulations  that  the  prophet 
king  cried  to  God,  "  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me. 
I  sink  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing." — Ps.  xlii.  7  ;  Ixix.  2. 
If  Socrates  nowhere  expressly  says  that  he  attaches  a  figurative  sense 
to  all  these  images,  we  must  infer  that  he  judged  it  superfluous,  and 
knew  that  his  disciples  understood  him.  He  even  ^ays  elsewhere,  to 
these  same'  disciples,  that,  urged  by  the  oracle,  and  by  monitions 
which  he  had  himself  received,  to  study  music,  he  applied  himself  to 
philosophy;  and  he  does  not  pause  to  explain  to  them  how  physical 
harmony  may  represent  the  harmony  of  the  soul ;  they  were  tnerefore 
familiar  with  these  species  of  relations. 

Thus  we  have  already  a  remarkable  analogy  between  Socrates  and 
Swedenborg ;  but  the  passages  which  precede  this  one  in  the  Phaedon 
(principally  in  Nos.  58,  59  and  60)  are  still  more  striking.  A  glance 
at  these  passages  is  suflicient  to  convince  us  that  in  materialising 
them  the  result  would  be  a  tissue  of  absurdities  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  attribute  to  such  a  man  as  Socrates,  whose  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  good  sense  ;  whilst  in  giving  them  a  spiritual  import, 
as  a  disciple  of  the  New  Church  would  do,  we  arrive  immediately  at 
results  which  reason  may  admit.  Let  those  then  who,  in  their  admi- 
ration of  the  father  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  his  worthy  interpre- 
ter, have  regretted  sometimes  to  meet  with  similar  incomprehensible 
passages,  which  clash  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  teachings,  let 
them^  I  say,  deign  to  examine  the  analogous  views  which  Swedenborg 
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presents  concerning  the  spiritual  world,  and  these  same  passages, 
which  appeared  incomprehensible,  will  become  clear  and  easy  to  be 
understood.* 

The  earth  which  Socrates  describes  in  these  passages,  and  which 
seems  so  extraordinary,  when  understood  as  a  material  earth,  then 
becomes  spiritual,  and  all  that  was  absurd  disappears.  We  may  ap- 
ply the  same  reasoning  to  all  the  other  objects  included  in  the  de- 
scription. For  example,  as  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  are  found  in 
particular  places ;  we  know  what  gold  and  silver  signify  in  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures ;  "  They  are  in  general,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  the 
spiritual  riches  of  goodness  and  truth."  The  dullest  of  the  theologians 
have  not  always  ventured  to  stop  at  the  grossly  material  sense. 
Even  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Word,  these  things  have  always 
a  moral  signification  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  instance  the  twelve  precious 
stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  Aaron.  And  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  not 
the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem  founded  on  twelve  kinds  of  precious 
stones  ?  From  a  similar  source,  and  from  none  other,  are  the  precious 
stones  and  the  twelve  colors  of  the  earth  in  the  Phaedon  derived. 
Then  follow  those  numerous  cavities  (rtoxxa  xotxa),  spaces  or  recesses 
with  which  the  earth  must  be  surrounded.  Understand  these  to  be 
material  excavations,  and  you  have  the  most  extravagant  pretentions  ; 
make  of  them  spiritual  abodes  or  dwelling-places,  and  you  have  an 
intelligible  meaning  which  enlightened  reason  may  in  all  ages  admit. 

At  the  period  when  Socrates  lived,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  dit 
ference  or  the  relation  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds 
had  not  been  obtained ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  a  rational  mind  from 
discoursing  with  some  clearness  upon  that  future  state  which  philo- 
sophy demanded.  The  proofs  of  immortality  which  Socrates  gives 
are  indeed  none  of  the  best ;  life  which  is  born  of  defith,  and  death 
which  springs  from  life,  are  not  very  luminous  ideas  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  great  philosopher  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  ;  "  With- 
out immortality,"  he  concludes  by  saying,  "the  fate  of  the  just 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wicked  ;"  which  evidently  could  not 
be, — and  thus  immortality  is  not  an  illusion,  although  Socrates  can- 
not clearly  explain  to  Crito  what  will  happen  to  the  immortal  man 
when  divested  of  his  material  covering. 

We  thus  find  Socrates  and  Plato  speaking  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
themselves  when  we  rightly  understand  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  speak- 
ing of  a  future  state  which  is  not  natural  life,  although  the  new  life 
is  the  same  in  appearance.  We  thus  easily  conceive  how  they  could 
both  assert,  that  in  these  cavities,  or  "  spaces,  void  of  what  is  proper- 

•  Not  that  the  Greeks  obtained  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  such  of  their  my- 
thological ideas  as  bear  some  repciinblance  to  the  theology  of  the  Israelites  ;  tliey  derived 
them  by  tradition  from  a  Word  prior  to  tlie  Mosaic  Word.  This  ancient  Word,  from 
which  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  were  taken,  was  at  first  spread  throuj^hout  the  wholo 
of  Asia,  but  during  succeeding  ages  it  was  lost,  and  its  religious  trutlis,  suflering  gradual 
perversion,  gave  rise  to  the  various  cosmogonies  of  the  oriental  nations.  This  (he t  ex- 
plains sufficiently,  why  all  these  cosmogonies  agree  insomany  points  with  that  of  Moses. 
But  when  our  theologians  have  wished  to  explain  this  fact,  by  seeking  to  prove  that  the 
Orientals  and  ancient  Greeks  derived  their  dogmas  from  the  books  of  Moses,  they  have 
only  excited  the  laughter  of  the  learned,  and  consequently  done  more  harm  than  good» 
for  ridicule  is  pernicious,  especially  in  France. — Nott  of  the  Ed, 
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ly  termed  matter,"  substances  do  not  deteriorate,  "  because  there  are 
not  the  same  germs  of  corruption  ;"  that  men  live  longer  there,  "  be- 
cause the  air  which  they  breathe  is  purer  even  than  ether  ;"  that 
neither  stones,  nor  plants,  nor  metals,  nor  bodies  degenerate  there, 
"  because  their  nature  is  different."  Swedenborg,  whose  inner  or  im- 
mortal man  explored  these  abodes  during  nearly  thirty  years,  does  not 
differ  from  these  statements,  except  that  the  light  of  Christianity  en- 
abled him  to  add,  that  this  new  state  is  final,  and  that  no  one  returns 
from  it  to  re-commence  the  natural  life,  as  Socrates  himself  believed  ; 
that  at  the  most,  spirits  thus  divested  of  their  material  covering,  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  associate  themselves  with  those  who  are  still  in 
the  body,  and  to  have,  by  that  means,  a  certain  degree  of  life  in  com- 
mon with  them ;  thus  assigning  a  cause  for  so  many  singular  phe- 
nomena, which  otherwise  would  remain  inexplicable. 

There  are,  as  we  know,  many  ?nansions  in  the  house  of  our  Father* 
According  to  Swedenborg,  they  appear  to  be  arranged  one  above  an- 
other ;  those  of  the  most  perfect  spirits  appear  elevated  according  to 
their  degrees  of  perfection,  while  it  is  necessary  to  descend  in  order 
to  arrive  at  those  of  more  or  less  degraded  spirits  ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  Socrates  or  his  disciples  from  saying  that  these 
abodes  are  one  within  another^  and,  as  it  were,  in  vacant  space.  In  ac- 
cordance with  metaphysical  expression  as  well  as  according  to  the  New 
Doctrine,  they  with  their  inhabitants  are  detached  from  what  we  here 
below  call  time  and  space.  All  these  spiritual  creations,  as  Sweden- 
borg instructs  us,  proceed  from  spiritual  or  divine  light  ;  and  the 
men,  the  plants,  the  metals,  and  the  edifices  there,  appear  much 
more  substantial  to  the  inhabitants,  than  material  objects,  which  they 
call  only  shadows  in  comparison,  appear  to  us ;  these  are  evidently 
the  creations  which  Socrates  asserts  to  be  composed  of  colors,  and 
which  Plato  terms  elsewhere  substantial  form^. 

The  pious  Oberlin  also  admitted  these  things  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
has  given  him  so  striking  an  air  of  relationship  with  the  disciples  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  The  curious  may  still  see  in  his  church  pic- 
tures of  various  colors  resembling  rainbows,  by  which  he  depicted  to 
the  good  inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  the  various  degrees  of 
celestial  glory  which  await  the  good. 

All  these  ideas  are  more  or  less  true,  according  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  a  more  or  less  suitable  manner,  whether  they  are  found  in 
Socrates,  in  Plato,  in  Swedenborg,  or  elsewhere.  1  conclude  then  by 
saying : — Make  of  Socrates  a  disciple  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  his 
idea  of  an  approachable  Deity,  of  a  God-man,  at  once  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  which  he  could  not  have  derived  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  you  will  find  sentiments  worthy  of  him  in  all  the  passages  hither- 
to incomprehensible ;  attribute  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  these 
passages,  material  ideas,  and  you  have  the  dreams  of  a  weak  mind 
similar  to  those  amongst  us  who  still  materialize  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
illusions  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  every  part  of  the  works  of 

Plato,  as  many  learned  men  have  long  desired. 

C.  W. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

No.  n. 

The  priority  of  societies  to  ministers  in  the  orderly  developments  and 
arrangements  of  the  New  Church,  is  a  point  which  we  deem  very  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  ends  and  uses  of  a  General  Convention.  If  the 
principle  be  sound,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  clerical  order  is  not  con- 
stituted by  any  Convention,  but  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  human  agency  is 
concerned,  the  creature  of  societies,  voluntarily  formed,  and  in  the  ef- 
fort to  produce  appropriate  uses.  As  every  man  who  is  in  good  is  a 
church  in  the  least  form,  so  whatever  is  essential  to  the  being  or  the 
well-being  of  a  church  is  in  every  such  man.  If  a  ministry  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  a  church,  a  ministry  is  a  constituent  function  of  every 
man  of  the  church,  which  is  but  another  form  of  saying  that  every 
member  of  the  Lord's  church  is  a  king  and  a  priest  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  those  terms.  The  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  in  a 
church  society  does  not  create  any  new  orders  or  prerogatives  in  that 
society,  although  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  drawing  out  and 
bringing  into  exercise,  in  a  new  form,  of  the  several  gifts  and  endow- 
ments of  the  members.  The  forms  of  ministry  are  as  various  as  the 
phases  of  the  regenerating  process  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  in  the 
true  order  of  the  church  these  forms  will  evglve  themselves  in  sym- 
metry and  harmony  for  the  common  good.  In  the  present  order  of 
things,  this  function  of  ministry,  pertaining,  originally,  to  every  indi- 
vidual, is  made  over  by  delegation  to  some  one  person  who  acts  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  individual  the  sum  total  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  otherwise  have  devolved  on  the  society  as 
a  whole.  How  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  true  genius  of  the  JVew 
Church,  which  knows  nothing  of  substitution  in  the  process  by  which 
its  spiritual  life  is  to  be  built  up,  is  doubtless  a  matter  well  worthy 
of  the  deepest  consideration.  There  can  be,  we  think,  but  little 
question  that  the  entire  institution  of  the  ministry  has  been  introduced 
into  the  New  Church  from  the  Old,  without  any  special  inquiry  into 
its  fundamental  grounds  or  their  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
New  Dispensation. 

But  upon  this  point  we  do  not  design  to  enlarge  at  present.  Our 
object  is  to  treat  of  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  a  General  Convention 
of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  if 
the  above  positions  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  societies  and  min- 
isters rest  upon  an  adequate  basis  of  truth,  then  a  very  large  portion 
of  what  is  deemed  the  appropriate  action  of  such  a  Convention  is  vir- 
tually superseded  at  once.  Every  society  is  to  be  left  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  its  freedom  in  the  management  of  its  own  concerns.  It 
is  responsible  to  no  power  or  tribunal  save  that  of  the  Lord,  except 
just  so  far  as  every  organ  and  member  of  the  human  body  is  res^oa- 
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sible  to  the  whole,  as  being  a  component  part  of  the  whole,  and  re- 
quired to  conspire,  in  its  place  and  office,  to  the  production  of  the 
general  unity  of  effect  in  the  whole.  So  far  as  one  life,  in  its  orderly 
influx,  pervades  and  governs  the  entire  body  of  the  Church,  so  far 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  sympathetic  and  reciprocal  co-working  of 
its  multiform  constituents,  all  tending  to  one  paramount  result,  and 
that  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  conventions  or  councils, 
or  not.  If  the  Divine  influx  be  rightly  and  adequately  received  by 
any  organism,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  there  will  of  necessity 
be  a  consentaneous  action  of  the  several  component  parts,  tending  to 
one  ruling  end,  just  as  real  and  as  effective  as  if  it  had  proceeded 
from  the  voluntary  and  conscious  purpose  of  those  parts.  An  asso- 
ciated religious  body  existing  in  true  order  may  be  considered  as 
having  a  cerebellum  which  presides  over  all  its  involuntary  motions 
as  well  as  a  cerebrum  that  controls  the  voluntary,  and  the  functions 
of  the  former  are  no  less  conducive  to  the  weal  of  the  whole  than  if 
they  were  governed  by  the  direct  conscious  volition  of  the  cerebral 
intelligence. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  evince  that  the  mere  external  re- 
gime of  the  Church  needs  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  paramount 
claim  upon  the  action  of  a  Convention.  It  is  the  internal  interests  of 
the  Lord's  kingdom  which  ever  especially  demand  attention  in  all 
such  stated  assemblings  of  his  people.  The  perpetual  enacting  and 
re-enacting  of  "  rules  of  order,"  having  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
points  of  minor  moment  and  of  local  bearing,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
consumption  of  much  •precious  time  in  unfruitful  debate,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  great  expense  incurred  by  the  long  journeys  of  delegates 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  nothing 
of  the  unlovely  feelings  frequently  excited  by  the  collision  of  partisan 
interests,  which  ought,  in  fact,  never  to  be  icnown  in  the  councils  of 
the  New  Church.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  disadvantages  and  evils  connected  hitherto  with  Con- 
ventional proceedings  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  have  not 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  them. 
The  benefits  arising  from  the  social  converse  of  brethren  convened 
from  a  distance,  the  blending  of  spheres,  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  affection,  and  the  opportunity  of  mutual  counsel  and  co-opera- 
tion, are  doubtless  of  signal  value,  and  cannot  be  countervailed  but 
by  opposite  evils  of  great  magnitude.  But  there  has  been  withal,  we 
conceive,  a  failure  to  apprehend  and  realize  the  greatest  good  of  such 
periodical  gatherings.  The  study  of  the  most  important  uses  towards 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  power  in  the  souls  of  men, 
has  been  comparatively  overlooked.  Time  and  toil  have  been  fritter- 
ed away  on  points  of  trifling  moment,  and  having  relation  mainly  to 
outward  forms  and  processes  of  action,  instead  of  being  expended 
on  the  incomparably  more  important  measures  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  confirmation  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Every  such  meeting  ought  to  be  considered  as  failing  of  its  true  object 
unless  it  tends  to  stir  up  and  invigorate  with  new  vitality  the  goods 
and  truths  which  constitute  the  graces  of  the  Church,  and  to  create  a 
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sphere  of  inteuser  life  which  shall  go  to  vivify  the  collective  body  of 
receivers  to  its  extremest  parts.  The  operaiiou  of  that  life  will  con- 
tinually tend  to  work  out  the  highest  good  of  the  neighbor,  and  this 
will  be  seen  to  require  a  ministration  of  all  those  means  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  edification  of  the  man  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  requisite  to  awaken  the  interest  of  those  that  are  without, 
to  its  sublin\e  doctrines  and  disclosures.  These  means  are  chiefly  the 
Word  and  the  Writings  of  the  Church,  especially  of  the  illuminated 
herald  of  the  Church.  The  former,  by  reason  of  the  benevolent  agency 
of  Bible  Societies,  comes  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  Not  so  the 
invaluable  works  of  Swedenborg.  They  are  still,  from  their  volu- 
minousness  and  price,  in^-ccessible,  but  at  great  sacrifices,  to  multi- 
tudes of  receivers  who  would  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  them  as  a 
treasure  of  priceless  value.  The  circumstances  of  our  necessitous 
brethren  constitute  a  strong  claim  on  the  charity  (we  do  not  say  the 
alms)  of  the  Church.  There  ought  to  be  systematic  and  organized 
efforts  made  by  the  Church  at  large  in  behalf  of  those  who  would  fain 
possess  themselves  of  these  writings,  but,  at  their  present  cost,  cannot 
do  it.  The  number  of  these  appreciating  readers  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  not  for  the  most  part  among  the 
rich,  tho-noble,  the  mighty,  the  honored  of  the  world.  They  are  from 
among  the  classes  of  the  respectable,  the  sound,  the  judicious,  the  men  of 
plain  but  substantial  intelligence,  placed  providentially  in  those  walks 
of  life,  where,  if  they  escape  the  evils  of  aflluence  they  at  the  same 
time  experience  more  or  less  the  inconveniences  of  its  opposite.  These 
brethren,  we  say,  prefer  a  valid  claim  to  the  expansive  neighborly 
love  of  the  New  Church.  Though  their  lips  may  be  silent,  their 
wants  plead.  An  appeal  comes  up  with  moving  eloquence  from  their 
inability,  urging  the  initiation  of  such  measures,  on  a  large  and  liberal 
scale,  as  shall  put  within  their  reach,  at  a  moderate  cost,  these  illu- 
minated works,  which  their  sober  estimate  accounts  of  more  value 
than  all  the  mines  of  California.  Here  then  is  a  field  for  the  action  of 
the  united  wisdom  and  charity  of  a  General  Convention,  aiming,  as 
every  Convention  is  bound  to  do,  at  the  performance  of  the  highest 

{)racticable  use.  We  would  by  no  means  imply  that  their  labors  of 
ove  in  this  department  are  to  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of 
the  Church.  "  TJie  field  is  the  world."  The  New  Jerusalem  is  to  the 
collective  humanity  of  the  race  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  and 
without  being  untrue  to  its  mission,  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  endeavor 
to  co-operate  with  the  Divine  Providence  in  holding  forth,  to  the 
anxious  minds  of  thousands,  the  truths  which  are  to  speak  them  out  of 
bondage  into  glorious  liberty. 

While  we  are  no  pleaders  for  the  indiscriminate  scattering  of  the 
pearls  of  the  New  Dispensation  before  the  world-wedded  and  sense- 
enslaved  multitudes,  we  are  still  satisfied  that  there  is  a  debt  duo  to 
those  who  are  yet  walking  uncheered  by  the  light  of  the  celestial  city 
— that  there  is  being  widely  awakened  in  the  Christian  world  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  which  the  New  Church  ought  to  respond — that  many  a 
trembling  hand  is  stretched  out  ready  to  receive  the  clew  which  alone 
can  conduct  their  bewildered  footsteps  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  error 
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into  the  broad  sunlight  and  the  spacious  highways  of  truth.  In  both 
spheres  there  is  in  fact,  a  world  of  good  work  to  be  done,  and  we  shall 
have  joyous  hopes  of  the  bright  days  of  the  Church  being  at  hand 
when  we  can  see  her  addressing  herself  in  earnest  to  this  pre-eminent 
use.  We  would  raise  our  feeble  voice  in  notes  of  urgent  entreaty  to 
all  those  who  are  pondering  with  interest  the  designs  and  ends  of  a 
General  Convention,  to  bestow  upon  this  subject  their  profoundest  re- 
gard. We  would  fain  have  this  considered  as  in  fact  the  prime  and 
paramount  aim  of  such  a  congregated  body.  Let  it  rise  to  the  very 
first  place  in  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  such  assemblages,  in- 
stead of  being  docketed  among  minor  and  incidental  items  of  atten- 
tion and  resolve.  What  is  to  be  compared  to  it  in  intrinsic  importance  ? 
For  what  end  is  a  Conv^ention  to  be  convened  but  to  devise,  enter  upon, 
and  consummate  such  schemes  of  practical  good  as  will  most  essen- 
tially advance  the  highest  weal  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  No 
doubt  the  members  of  a  Convelition  having  this  work  for  its  grand 
object,  after  having  been  inured  to  a  different  course  of  proceedings, 
would  feel  at  first  as  if  they  could  not  "  find  their  hands,"  or  having 
found  them  were  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  them;  but  this  sensation  of 
awkwardness  and  strangeness  would  soon  pass  off,  as  the  conviction 
fixed  itself  more  and  more  deeply  in  their  minds,  that  a  General  Con- 
vention was  not  propierly  a  centre  of  unity,  or  a  court  of  appeal,  or  a 
board  of  control,  or  a  fountain  of  ministerial  authority  to  the  Church, 
but  simply  a  medium  of  use — of  use  of  the  highest  order — and  such  a 
use  we  hold  to  lie  in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  its  writings.  We  regard  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher 
as  altogether  inferior  to  this  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  building  up 
of  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  represented  in  the  church.  The 
genius  of  the  New  Dispensation,  in  this  respect,  is  peculiar.  As  its 
truths  cannot  be  made  available  to  a  man's  salvation  except  so  far  as 
they  are  appropriated,  and  as  they  cannot  be  appropriated  except  so 
far  as  they  are  rationally  apprehended  and  wrought  into  the  firmest 
texture  of  one's  belief,  so  it  is  rather  by  reading  than  by  hearing  that 
this  effect  is  to  be  produced.  And  this,  by  the  way,  constitutes  an- 
other reason  why  a  ministry,  or  distinct  order  of  clergy,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  so  prominent  a  place,  or  to  be  deemed  so  indispensa- 
ble an  element,  in  the  New  Church  as  in  the  Old.  They  are  not  so 
much  needed.  They  have  not  so  much  to  do.  But  it  is  not  upon  this 
ground  that  we,  at  present,  urge  the  waving  of  ministerial  prerogative 
in  the  Convention.  It  is  because  it  has  a  higher  function  to  fulfil.  We 
would  have  the  Convention  banish  from  its  sphere  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  institution,  ordination,  and  supervision  of  the  ministry.  Let 
that  be  done,  if  needs  be,  by  societies  or  local  associations.  The  Con- 
vention should  feel  itself  charged  with  more  sacred  duties.  Let  it  be 
left  to  such  councils  as  those  of  Trent  and  Westminster  to  claim  for 
themselves  the  forming  of  Church  constitutions  and  the  ordering  of  the 
manifold  economy  of  the  Lord's  house.  The  New  Church  has  no 
laws  to  enaijt,  no. new  orders  to  create,  no  new  creeds  to  promulgate. 
Consequently  she  has  no  need  of  a  body  of  delegates  to  act  in  her 
name  in  either  of  these  capacities.      She  can  have  no  legitimate  ob- 
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ject  in  establishing  a  Convention  but  to  create  a  more  effective  agency 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  dictates  of  her  charity.  It  is  due  to 
herself  and  to  the  Divine  principles  by  which  she  professes  to  be  go- 
verned that  she  should  disclaim  every  other.  It  is  due  to  that  jealous 
sentiment  which  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  her 
bounds — a  sentiment  grounded  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  past, 
and  which  incessantly  dreads  the  grafting  of  the  lust  of  dominion  on 
the  exercise  of  any  form  of  priestly  power.  So  uniform  has  been 
hitherto  the  progress  from  decency  to  dictation,  from  fitness  to  force, 
from  expediency  to  authority,  from  an  eldership  to  a  hierarchy,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  impressed  by  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  deeply  alive  to  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  even  in  its 
worthiest  specimens,  should  watch  with  an  anxious  eye  the  least 
opening  by  which  the  spirit  of  clerical  rule  should  make  its  way  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Lord's  sheepfold.  Even  should  it  be  admitted,  as 
probably  it  may,  that  there  is  in  some  quarters  an  over-sensitive 
solicitude,  a  gratuitous  apprehension,  on  this  subject,  together  with  a 
tendency  to  magnify  slight  symptoms  into  fearful  demonstrations,  still 
we  think  it  better  and  wiser  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for  such  imputa- 
tions, as  well  as  all  danger  from  contact  with  temptation,  by  express- 
ly dismissing  from  the  sphere  of  its  action  every  thing  relative  to  the 
creation,  ordination,  induction,  &c.,  of  a  New  Church  ministry.  The 
step,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  a  wise  one  in  itself  and  one  that  will 
tend  powerfully  to  conciliate  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  whole 
Church  in  its  various  measures. 

EUSEBIUS. 

{lo  he  continued,) 
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ARTICLE    v. 


THE  MISSING  NUMBERS  OF  SWEDENBORG  S 

SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

It  may  not  bo  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  Swedenborg  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Spiritual  Diary,  as  we  have  the  work  in  tho  original  Latin,  published  by  Dr.  Tafol,  is 
Wanting;  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  extending  from  1  to  149.  It  was  at  first  doubted, 
from  what  preceded  in  the  author*s  manuscript,  whether  this  were  not  in  fact  the  real 
commencement  of  the  Diary;  but  the  subsequent  publication  of  the  "Index  Diarii," 
written  by  Swedenborg  himself,  evinces  beyond  (juestion  that  the  missing  numbers  were 
contained  in  a  separate  manuscript,  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  which  there 
is  reason  to  fear  is  irrecoverably  lost.  These  numbers  constituted,  it  is  true,  but  nn  in- 
considerable fragment  of  the  entire  work,  yet  no  one  who  appreciates  at  its  true  value  the 
wondrous  record  that  remains,  yields  without  a  sigh  to  the  conviction  that  these  treasures 
of  revelation,  few  as  they  are  in  number,  are  beyond  recovery.  But  wliiie  we  cannot 
preclude  this  regret,  we  are  happily  enabled  in  some  good  measure  to  relieve  its  poig- 
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nancy.  By  means  of  the  Index  above-mentioned,  which  refers  to  these  as  well  as  to  the 
other  numbers,  the  heads  or  subjects  of  nearly  all  of  them  may  be  restored.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  part  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smithson*s  translation  of  the  first 
vol.  of  the  Diary,  upon  the  reprint  of  which  we  have  entered  in  the  present  No.  of  the 
Repository.  But  his  undertaking  was  left  incomplete,  because  the  latter  sheets  of  the 
Index  had  not  been  received  in  England  at  the  time  that  his  volume  was  issued  from  the 
press.  This  deficiency  we  now  propose  to  supply,  availing  ourselves  of  his  translation  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  arranging  the  numbers  in  regular  order.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
have  sometimes  combined  two  or  three  references  under  one  number,  but  the  number  in 
this  case  is  always  the  same  in  the  original.  Occasionally  the  reader  will  find  the  same 
number  repeated. 

(1.)  That  spirits  are  merely  organs  or  instruments  of  life,  subserv- 
ing uses. 

(2.)  That  spirits  are  servitudes,  the  more  insane  in  proportion  as 
they  are  interiorly  more  evil. 

(3.)  That  spirits  applied  to  man  appropriate  to  themselves  his 
sciences  and  memory,  from  which  they  consider  themselves  to  be  the 
same  man,  but  each  spirit  lives  in  his  own  cupidity  or  nature,  and  is 
not  able  to  appropriate  man's  cupidities  to  himself. 

(4.)  That  spirits  put  on  the  person  of  him  whom  a  man  adores,  and 
say  that  they  are  the  same,  because  they  wish  to  be  adored  under 
that  person ;  and  they  especially  wish  to  be  called  the  holy  spirit. 

(5.)  Concerning  the  representation  among  spirits  of  various  things 
on  the  earth  arising  from  the  objects  which  they  saw  while  living  in 
the  body. 

(6.)  That  spirits  put  on  the  knowledges  and  memory  of  man,  and 
suppose  them  to  be  their  own ;  but  they  do  not  flow  into  the  ideas  of 
man  except  through  his  affections,  from  which  affections  flow  the 
ideas  of  thought. 

(7.)  That  spirits  induce  dreams,  and  when  man  sleeps  that  they 
sleep  also. 

(7^.)  The  things  seen  and  represented  in  a  dream  are  [clearly]  per- 
ceived in  a  dreaming  state,  but  are  inexpressible  in  the  waking  state  ; 
what  they  are  and  whence. 

(8.)  That  dreams  induced  by  angels  are  altogether  different,  to 
wit,  beautiful,  delightful,  instructive,  predictive. 

(9.)  Concerning  the  character  of  Solomon  and  his  wisdom. 

(10.)  Various  things  on  speech  and  conversation  with  spirits. 
That  truth  flows  in  from  the  Lord. 

(11.)  That  there  is  no  permission  except  for  a  good  end. 

(12,  15.)  That  a  species  of  permission  appears  [to  have  place] 
among  spirits,  even  the  evil. 

(13.)  That  a  certain  allowance,  as  of  permission,  was  in  various 
particulars  accorded  to  me. 

(15,  16.)  That  permission  takes  place  by  several  mediations  ;  but 
that  truths  flow  in  from  the  Lord,  although  by  angels. 

(17.)  Communication  with  spirits  by  interior  thought. 

(  "  )  That  a  spirit  who  is  in  the  temptation  of  evil  suffers  pertur* 
bation  in  consequence  of  a  direct  looking  upon  bim« 
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(18.)  That  spirits  speak  freely  with  man,  provided  he  does  not  re- 
flect upon  their  nature.  They  are  indignant  if  spirits  coming  from 
elsewhere  converse  with  man.     That  one  [spirit]  is  not  aware  of  the 

firesence  of  another.  When  they  are  not  [openly]  conversed  with 
by  men  I  they  know  no  other  than  that  they  are  men. 

(19.)  That  those  things  which  are  [deeply]  hidden  are  expressed  by 
representations ;  and  that  the  proximate  spirits  do  not  now,  nor  did 
formerly,  understand  the  interior  sense  of  the  Lord's  Word ;  conse- 
quently neither  did  the  prophets. 

(20.)  I  could  not  think  the  least  thing  that  did  not  flow  in  from 
the  Lord.  That  in  praying  the  Lord's  prayer  a  threefold  sense  was 
perceived,  as  a  threefold  life. 

(21.)  Natural  spirits  [or  those  of  the  grosser  class]  suppose  them- 
selves to  be  men  invested  with  a  [material]  body,  thus  they  wish  to 
be  understood  to  be  men  ;  whereas  the  body  does  not  make  the  man, 
but  the  mind,  or  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  wherefore  good 
spirits  and  angels  are  men. 

(22.)  That  there  is  [properly]  no  human  mind  at  birth,  but  that  it 
is  formed  of  worldly  things,  wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  re-formed  in  order  to  its  becoming  spiritual. 

(23.)  That  spirits  speak  and  act  according  to  their  nature.  That 
they  are,  with  much  variety,  held  in  bonds,  and  when  these  are  relax- 
ed they  think  they  act  from  their  own  power,  nor  do  they  know  in 
what  manner  they  are  held,  or  that  they  are  held  at  all.  That  they 
were  led  by  me  to  speak,  and  yet  knew  no  otherwise  than  that  it 
was  from  themselves. 

(24.)  That  spirits  rave  while  they  think,  speak,  and  act  from  their 
own  phantasy,  and  that  they  place  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  in- 
sanity. 

(25.)  That  it  is  of  wisdom  to  regard  and  aim  at  ends  which  belong 
to  the  Lord's  kingdom,  thus  the  Lord  alone  is  wisdom. 

(26.)  That  the  soul  of  a  man  is  his  end,  which,  if  it  looks  into  na- 
ture, and  inclines  thither,  is  a  natural  soul. 

(27.)  That  evil  spirits  are  so  much  more  insane  than  beasts,  inas- 
much as  by  means  of  their  reason  they  act  contrary  to  order. 

(28.)  Concerning  interior  spirits  possessing  only  intellectual  faith, 
— that  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  called  organs  of  life  ;  un- 
derstood by  Gad. 

(29.)  That  evil  spirits,  who  do  not  live?  in  order,  may  be  the  means 
of  producing  delights,  thus  that  theirs  are  the  delights  of  the  king,  or 
of  Asher. 

(30.)  That  varieties  of  speech  [or  of  modes  of  uttef  ance]  manifest 
what  kind  of  persons  certain  spirits  have  been,  and  what  they  now 
are. 

(31.)  I  conversed  with  the  apostles,  stating  that  by  them,  as  by  the 
tribes,  were  signified  the  essential  things  of  the  faith,  or  of  the  Church, 
and  that  they  are  not  literally  to  sit  upon  thrones  judging  the  universe. 
That  they  form  a  synedrium. 

(32,  33,  34,  35.)  An  effigy  of  the  last  judgment,  according  to  what 
is  contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  there  was  to  be  a  casting  down  to 
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the  earth ;  how  it  was  effected,  and  who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  to  wit, 
the  deceitful. 

(37,  38.)  That  the  process  of  regeneration  is  essentially  the  same 
in  each  particular  case  and  in  the  general,  namely  in  the  Church,  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  in  heaven  ;  it  is  a  continual  warfare  of  internals 
with  externals,  thus  of  angels  with  the  spirits  who  govern  externals; 
and  this,  too,  [a  struggle  carried  on]  with  all  variety  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  man  in  his  various  states. 

(39,  40.)  That  man  [by  nature]  is  viler  than  a  beast,  since  from 
himself  he  does  not  know  the  laws  of  order  and  of  society,  but  must 
learn  them  from  others ;  he  also  seizes  upon  falsities  in  the  place  of 
truths,  otherwise  than  beasts;  wherefore  he  must  be  regenerated. 

(42.)  That  knowledges  from  the  Word  prepare  the  way  of  faith  ; — 
what  in  other  respects  knowledges  effect. 

(44,  45,  46.)  That  the  interiors  of  the  Word  are  most  beautiful,  but 
the  exteriors  in  many  instances  deformed,  which  may  be  evinced, 
comparatively,  from  the  internal  and  external  effigy,  structure,  and 
form  of  man  ;  it  may  be  illustrated  also  from  optical  projections. 

(47,  48,  50.)  That  it  is  given  to  man  to  command  evil  spirits,  and 
not  to  be  commanded  by  them.  That  spirits  and  genii  govern  the 
reason  of  man  by  affections. 

(51.)  A  conversation  respecting  the  bodies  of  angels,  of  what  form 
they  are. 

(53.)  What  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  is ; — that  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  one's  regard  into  oneself,  and  if  out  of  oneself  still  it  is  reflect- 
ed back  to  self; — whence  is  [spiritual]  death. 

(54.)  A  proposition  was  made  to  spirits,  whether  pure  love  can  will 
any  thing  else  than  the  salvation  of  all ;  when  it  was  stated  in  reply, 
that  it  is  pure  love  which  wills  and  which  is  the  salvation  of  all. 

(  "  )  It  was  proposed  to  spirits  whether  the  [evil]  genii  could  effect 
anything  contrary  to  what  they  desire ;  for  they  say  they  will  what 
they  desire  ;  it  was  replied  that  they  cannot. 

(56.)  That  in  two  instances  I  walked  in  the  highway,  being  in  the 
spirit,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  related  of  Stephen. 

(58.)  Evil  spirits  do  not  wish  that  the  good  should  be  well  spoken 
of;  neither  do  they  desire  the  presence  of  the  good;  nor  are  they 
aware  of  the  presence  of  another  spirit. 

(  **  )  Spirits  bear  it  indignantly  that  they  should  be  governed  by 
men. 

(  "  )  Evil  spirits  are  unwilling  that  any  thing  should  be  divulged 
respecting  them. 

(  "  )  Spirits  curiously  desire  to  know  all  things,  wherefore  they  al- 
ways curiously  excite  all  things,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which 
are  in  man's  memory,  which  excitation  cannot  be  resisted. 

(59.)  Spirits  freely  call  forth  whatever  is  congruous  to  their 
genius. 

(  "  )  Spirits  wish  .to  be  separated  whenever  they  are  offended  by 
things  contrary  to  their  nature. 

(60.)  That  truth  is  whfttever  regards  and  leads  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  ;  thus  all  means  which  tend  to  that  point.  As  to  means  or 
media,  circumstances  vary  [the  character  of  ]  a  thing. 
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(61.)  Of  a  certain  spirit,  who  from  [the  force  of]  a  remaining  idea 
suddenly  denied  the  resurrection. 

(62.)  That  all  things  and  all  beings  in  the  world  and  in  heaven  are 
instrumental  causes,  with  indefinite  variety,  to  the  first  and  ultimate 
end,  that  is  to  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and,  consequently,  for  the  Lord's 
sake. 

(64.)  How  variously  spirits  flow  by  affections  and  thoughts  into 
man, — from  the  affection  into  the  thought  and  contrariwise. 

(65.)  It  is  otherwise  in  speech  with  men. 

(66.)  My  lamentation  concerning  temptations. 

(68.).  The  spirits  who  were  with  me,  who  knew  not  that  I  could 
converse  with  spirits,  were  pleased  at  the  idea  of  spirits  governing 
man,  and  that  they  were  [virtually]  the  man  ;  but  they  were  dis- 
pleased that  man  should  respond,  that  he  should  explore  their  genius, 
and  that  he  in  his  turn  should  govern  them. 

(  •* )  It  is  pleasing  to  spirits  when  they  can  govern  man,  and  when 
they  are  [as  it  were]  man  ;  but  it  displeases  them  when  man  replies 
to  them,  and  when  he  explores  their  nature  and  governs  them. 

(69.)  That  in  the  least  particulars  of  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world 
there  lies  concealed  the  ambition  of  possessing  the  universe,  and  con- 
sequently hatred  against  the  Lord. 

(71.)  It  was  shown  by  living  and  repeated  experience  how  the  Lord 
governs  thoughts,  and  that  a  man  cannot  think  otherwise,  however  he 
may  suppose  he  can. 

(72.)  When  my  thoughts  were  determined  into  the  world,  they  were 
like  weights,  and  my  interior  thoughts  were,  as  it  were,  obliterated, 
and  I  then  seemed  to  govern  myself;  it  was  shown,  however,  that  this 
was  not  so. 

(73.)  That  thoughts  flow  into  the  mind  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
ner ; — actions  are  directed  by  spirits ; — spirits  are  affected  when  the 
thought  is  directed  to  them. 

(  "  )  That  spirits  are  mutually  recognized  by  their  speech. 

(74.)  That  spirits  were  excited  by  me  to  speak  by  means  of  an  in- 
terior intuition. 

(77.)  That  there  are  simple  spirits  who  scarcely  think  and  speak 
any  thing  from  themselves,  but  from  others,  such  being  their  nature. 

(  "  )  That  the  cunning  and  malice  of  certain  spirits  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, when  they  are  permitted  to  infuse  their  cupidities  and  persua- 
sions :  from  the  end  only  can  it  be  known  of  what  quality  they  are. 

(  "  )  That  cunning  and  malignant  spirits  can  more  easily  seduce  the 
learned,  and  the  [so-called]  acute  philosophers  than  others,  because 
with  them  they  meet  with  a  greater  complication  of  falses. 

(78.)  That  spirits  and  angels  have  not  a  memory  proximate  to  and 
from  the  senses  of  the  body,  but  one  that  is  interior,  which  is  rather  a 
nature  or  character ;  their  sensual  memory  they  have  from  the  man 
with  whom  they  are. 

(79.)  The  representations  of  evil  spirits  have  relation  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  devil. 

(80.)  The  spirits  that  were  with  me  could  know  that  they  were 
not  men  by  a  reciprocal  speech,  and  a  separation,  of  'w\i\^ViV\^a.'^^ 
sometimes  bad  an  exqaisite  perception. 
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(81.)  That  in  praying  the  Lord's  prayer,  my  hands  were  clasped  and 
loosened  by  a  manifest  power  [not  my  own] ;  the  words  also  wore 
raised  to  a  higher  meaning,  and  intuitions  of  the  things  involved 
poured  in. 

(S2.)  That  I  was  in  the  company  [of  spirits],  not  as  a  spirit,  but  as 
a  man. 

(  '*  )  That  man  cannot  live  without  the  government  of  spirits ; 
wherefore  the  Lord,  who  governs  spirits,  governs  also  the  entire 
human  race. 

(  **  )  If  the  Lord's  government  were  remitted  for  a  moment,  men 
would  instantly  be  precipitated  into  insanities,  and  into  a  most 
atrocious  death. 

(  "  )  That  man  is  a  spirit  clothed  with  a  body. 

(83.)  That  the  affections  both  of  the  father  and  the  mother  are  con- 
nate, and  also  innate  in  the  offspring ;  but  the  affections  of  the  father 
are  interior,  wherefore  they  unfold  or  develope  themselves  later,  where- 
as the  affections  of  the  mother  are  more  easily  developed. 

(84.)  That  light  proceeds  from  concord,  and  shade  from  discord. 

(85.)  How  spirits  excite  ideas  from  the  memory  of  man  which  fall 
into  the  utterances  of  speech. 

(  "  )  That  spirits  suddenly  seize  upon,  and  hide  the  things  to 
which  they  have  an  aversion. 

(  "  )  That  they  speak  quickly,  sometimes  more  rapidly  than  men, 
and  indeed  in  a  measured  cadence  or  rj'thm  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


COBRESPONDENCE. 


We  insert  the  following,  from  a  physician  in  one  of  the  Southern  cities,  as  containing 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  struggles  of  an  earnest  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  amidst  the 
adverse  influences  of  education,  association,  and  lack  of  the  requisite  means  of  investiga- 
tion. The  letter  discloses  also  some  rather  remarkable  gleams  of  anticipation  of  some  of 
the  leading  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

Dec.  31.  1849. 

REVEREND  AND   DEAR  SIR, 

Having  for  some  time  known  something  of  your  devotion  to,  and  progress 
in,  the  investigation  and  dissemination  of  the  great  truths  relative  to  man's  re- 
demption and  highest  development,  and  believing  that  all  lovers  of  pure  truth 
(which  is  to  the  mind  light,  life  and  liberty)  should  embrace  every  proper  op- 
portunity to  make  themselves  known  to  each  other,  that  by  union  and  co- 
operation they  may  more  successfully  contend  against  error  and  corruption, 
(which  involve  us  in  darl^ness,  slavery,  and  death),  I  have  for  some- 
time desired  to  communicate  with  you,  but  absence  from  home  and  iny  pro- 
fessional engagements  have  hitherto  prevented  my  doing  so.  As  I  desire  your 
counsel  and  aid,  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  you  should  know  something  of  my 
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present  position  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  attained  it,  that 
you  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  advise  me  in  the  course  to  pursue  in 
furtherance  of  the  j^reat  ends  in  view.  I  shall  therefore  lay  aside  all  fastidious- 
ness that  would  deter  me  from  speaking  of  myself,  and  frankly  give  you  a  brief 
history  of  my  experience  in  search  for  truth.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  grew  up  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist teaching,  with  some  acquaintance  with  the  other  so-called  orthodox  church- 
es, with  no  acquaintance  with  heterodox  theology  except  as  represented  by  or- 
thodox teachers.  About  16  years  ago  my  mind  became  seriously  exercised  oq 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  with  the  light  I  then  possessed  was  led  to  join  the 
Baptist  church.  JSoon  after  I  commenced  the  study  of  my  profession,  and  my 
mind  being  absorbed  with  the  studies  immediately  connected  therewith,  1  did 
not  attempt  any  critical  investigation  of  Christian  doctrines,  but  rather  content- 
ed myself  with  the  teachings  of  the  church  to  which  I  had  united.  But  after  be- 
coming established  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  and  my  mind  began  to 
contemplate  a  wider  field  of  thought,  and  to  make  some  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  objects  of  thought  with  reference  to  their  uses,  the  subject 
of  religion  took  precedence  of  all  others,  and  [  began  to  feel  a  more  ardent  de- 
sire to  know  and  feel  the  truth  for  myself.  To  this  end  I  sought  the  advice 
of  the  clergy  as  to  the  best  method  of  studying  the  subject ;  they  ad- 
vised the  reading  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  some  commentary,  but  the  ex- 
planations of  commentators  were  imsatisfactory.  Difficulties  multiplied  upon 
me.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  that  the  Scriptures  were  a 
dead  letter  to  the  unconverted,  that  faith  was  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  Christ 
had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins  and  on  that  account  we  were  par- 
doned and  accepted,  that  we  being  dead  in  sin  could  do  nothing  towards  our 
salvation  till  made  alive  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  God  having  commenced 
in  us  a  good  work  He  would  complete  it,  and  yet  we  were  urged  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  repent,  believe,  and  obey,  or  perish — these  ai)peared  to  be  in- 
consistencies I  could  not  reconcile.  I  went  to  the  clergy  for  information,  but 
their  explanations  were  discordant  and  unsatisfactory.  About  this  time  there 
was  some  excitement  against  the  science  of  phrenology  and  geology  as  being 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  The  science  of  phrenology  was  to  my 
mind  a  truth  demonstrated.  With  so  many  conflicting  elements  1  was  inclin- 
ed to  believe  there  must  be  some  radical  error  somewhere,  for  God  was  a  God 
of  order,  and  all  his  works  must  harmonize  when  rightly  understood. 

With  this  conviction  I  determined  to  commence  the  work  anew.  I  laid  aside 
commentaries  and  all  other  religious  writings,  and  endeavored  to  suspend,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  pre-conceived  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  devote  my- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  book  of  nature  in  coimection,  humbly  de- 
siring to  be  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  I 
might  act  from  a  well  grounded  faith. 

This  was  in  1840,  and  I  was  residing  in  Lexington,  Ky.  My  investigations 
and  reflections  at  this  time  enabled  me  to  lay  out  the  most  prominent  and 
important  points  of  the  subject  to  which  I  proposed  to  direct  my  pursuit, 
which  were  somewhat  as  follows.  What  had  God  revealed  respecting  Himself  1 
What  was  man  previous  to  the  fall,  and  what  was  his  relationship  to  his  Crea- 
tor? What  was  the  true  nature  of  his  fall,  and  what  did  he  lose  by  it  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Christ,  and  what  the  nature  and  process  of  man's  regen- 
eration and  redemption,  and  whether  he  had  any  agency  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  what  1  To  this  end  I  read  carefully  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
which  seemed  to  relate  more  directly  to  these  points,  so  as  to  make  me  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  mind's  eye  that  I  might  be  able  to  contem- 
plate its  parts  together,  and  by  the  alternate  study  of  each  separate  and  the 
whole  together,  I  began  to  perceive  something  of  the  character  of  each  and 
the  relation  of  each  to  the  whole.  My  general  practice  was  to  read  as  oppor- 
tunity oflfered  through  the  day  and  evening,  to  get  the  data  arranged  in  my 
mind  for  contemplation  after  retiring  to  my  pillow  at  night.  So  nuich  of  my 
time  was  occupied  in  attending  to  my  professional  duties,  and  being  liable  at 
any  and  all  times  to  be  called,  1  could  not  pursue  my  studies  with  any  re^viV^iv^.-^ 
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as  to  time,  consequently  my  progress  was  slow,  but  it  increased  in  accelerated 
ratio  as  my  knowledge  increased.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived,  step 
by  step  were,  that  there  was  necessarily  a  trinity  in  the  Divine  Mind,  viz., 
Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  and  that  these  necessarily  conjoin  and  cohere,  ana 
that  their  separation  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Godhead.  For  these 
three  principles  are  essential  to  every  intelligent  mind  in  order  to  be  com- 
petent to  the  performance  of  a  proper  action,  as  there  must  be  an  incen- 
tive to  action,  wisdom  to  devise  the  plan,  and  power  to  execute.  This  trinity, 
1  saw,  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation. 
The  creation  of  man  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  had  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  his  mind,  which  was  endowed  with  a  like  trinity  and  there 
would  be  as  much  propriety  in  saying  there  were  three  persons  in  Peter  Little 
as  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  garden  of  £den  was  figurative  of  a 
state  of  mind.  The  trees  of  the  garden  the  faculties  and  affections  of  the  mind. 
The  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  was  the  spiritual  affection  or  divine 
love,  through  which  man  held  intercourse  with  his  Creator  and  was  the  life  of 
the  mind.  That  man  possessed  also  all  those  carnal  appetites  which  he  now 
has  (as  they  were  essential  to  his  physical  nature),  but  subservient  to  the  mind 
and  spiritual  affections  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  office,  till  by  the  aid 
of  temptation  the  mind  was  brought  into  subjection  to  their  influence,  turned 
away  from  the  truth  (its  proper  food)  to  the  reception  of  error,  and  thus  lost 
the  life-giving  influence  of  divine  love,  became  dead  to  God  and  spirituality 
(dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sin),  and  thus  man  passed  out  of  that  state  of  happi- 
ness he  enjoyed  while  all  his  faculties  harmoniously  brought  forth  their  proper 
fruits.  The  nakedness  he  discovered  was  the  nakedness  of  the  mind  (which 
he  did  not  realize  until  he  became  sensible  that  his  thoughts  and  desires  were 
contrary  to  his  Creator's  will),  and  the  sewing  fig-leaves  together  to  hide  his  na- 
kedness represented  the  futility  of  his  attempt  to  hide  his  thoughts  from  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Jehovah.  The  skins  of  beasts  given  them  to  hide  their 
nakedness  represented  the  operation  of  that  law  by  which  unlimited  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  appetites  clouded  and  covered  up  the  mind,  and  the  fear- 
ful recollection  of  God  ceased  to  be  retained  in  their  knowledge. 

The  sword  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life,  represented  divine  truth  or  Word  of  God,  which  every  one  must  encounter 
till  it  cut  away  the  falses,  before  he  can  taste  the  divine  love.  Not  that 
God  designed  to  prevent  his  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life,  for  He  commenced 
and  carried  on  a  course  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  very  end. 
The  mind  being  clothed  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh  (the  skins  of  beasts)  it 
could  not  perceive  any  thing  of  spirituality  till  this  covering  was  taken  away. 
To  take  away  this  covering,  the  external  senses  must  first  be  addressed.  To 
this  end  God  manifested  Himself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  away 
the  covering,  to  open  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  subjugate  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  drive  out  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  man  again  enters  the  garden 
of  Eden,  takes  of  the  tree  of  life,  is  again  alive  to  God,  and  lives  for  ever,  for 
Christ  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  tlje  hfe.  God  was  in  Christ  Jesus  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself^  not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses.  As  man  he 
was  mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  as  God  he  was  the  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father,  and  not  a  second  person  in  the  godhead,  reconciling  the 
Father  (the  first)  to  man  bv  receiving  the  punishment  due  man.  But  in  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  (all  the  persons  if  they  please).  Re- 
demption is  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  being  redeemed  from  sin  we  have 
peace  with  God  (manifested  to  us)  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  synopsis,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  results 
of  my  investigations  up  to  1843.  About  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing some  of  the  phenomena  developed  by  mesmerism,  from  which  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  without  the  aid  of  the 
external  senses,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  is  called  clairvoyance.  Being  un- 
willing to  settle  down  confirmed  in  doctrines  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
learned  and  generally  received  opinions,  I  frequently  and  freely  presented  my 
views  to  the  clergy  of  my  acquaintance  (which  was  somewhat  extensive),  es- 
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pecially  to  my  Pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  B— —  (to  whose  preaching  I  was  a 
regular  attendant),  that  they  might  pass  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  previous  to 
adoption  ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  so  little  prepared  to  combat  them. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  view  of  the  subject  to  which  they  were  imaccustomed,  and 
xny  mauner  of  maintaining  it  equally  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  theological 
controversy.  After  hearing  my  views  at  some  length,  they  frequently  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  subject,  and  give  me  an  answer  at  a  future  time.  On 
meeting  with  them  again  I  was  often  convinced  that  reflection  on  the  subject 
had  modified  their  views,  though  they  would  not  give  their  full  assent  to 
mine,  for  my  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  atonement  was  radically 
at  variance  with  the  foundation  on  which  their  whole  superstructure  is  built, 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  been  tolerated  in  such  a  heresy  rather  indicates  ttiat 
they  are  losing  faith  in  their  so  called  orthodox  doctrines.  I  frequently  urged 
the  importance  of  studying  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Bible,  to  get  a  proper  understanding  of  its  meaning.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1844,  when  urging  this  point  to  my  Pastor,  he  replied  that  such  a  course  was 
liable  to  lead  to  dangerous  error — that  i^  had  led  Professor  Bush  to  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  was  the  first  I  heard  of  you. 
This  point  had  not  previous  to  this  particularly  occupied  my  mind.  My  at- 
tention  being  thus  called  to  it,  I  soon  found  myself  (as  you  may  readily  per- 
ceive) on  the  road  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  being  on  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  just  before  I  moved  to  this 
place,  r  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  Swedenborgian.  Our  conversation  turn- 
ing on  religious  subjects,  he  replied  to  some  remarks  of  mine  that  they  were 
Swedenborgian  :  not  having  previously  had  my  views  ascribed  to  any  parti- 
cular class  of  theologians,  and  finding  that  he  was  a  receiver  of  Swedenborg-s 
doctrines,  my  interest  was  excited  to  make  more  particular  inquiry  respecting 
them.  I  learned  from  him  that  there  was  a  society  in  that  city,  and  a  store 
where  some  of  the  books  could  be  obtained.  I  purchased  of  the  book  store, 
"  Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Religion,"  and  his  *'  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  on 
Sabbath  1  attended  for  the  first  and  last  time  a  Swedenborg  church,  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  members,  particularly  Mr. 
Oliver  Lovell,  with  whom  1  spent  several  hours  in  a  pleasant  interchange  of 
views.  In  my  answers  to  his  inquiries  on  the  leading  doctrines,  he  expressed 
astouishment  how  liiad  arrived  at  such  views  without  any  acquaintance  with 
Swedenborgians  or  their  writings.  Since  that  time  1  have  been  a  reader  and 
lover  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  New  Church, 
You  may  appreciate  my  preparation  for  their  reception,  and  the  modification 
they  were  likely  to  produce  in  my  views.  My  chief  regret  is  that  I  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  devote  more  time  to  their  study;  but  I  hope,  ere  long,  to 
have  my  affairs  in  such  a  state  that  I  can  pursue  my  studies  more  in  order, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  be  able  to  rejider  more  efTicieut 
aid  in  spreading  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

I  feel  convinced  from  my  observation  that  the  religious  world  is  coming 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  a  blind  reception  of  inconsistent  dogmas  will  not  long 
satisfy  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  unless  doctrines  more  consistent  with 
the  whole  Word  of  God  in  its  spiritual  meaning,  and  with  the  present  and 
progressing  state  of  knowledge  and  mental  development  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  public  mind,  that  infidelity  will  take  the  place  of  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  much  of  it  now  in  the 
churches,  for  there  is  evidently  but  little  of  that  faith  that  works  by  love,  and 
purifies  tlie  heart.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  there  is  something  on  which  tp 
base  a  hope  of  better  things.  I  met  with  many,  in  and  out  of  the  churches,  of 
high  moral  character  who  desire  the  truth,  and  whose  minds  are  prepared  to 
receive  it.  The  fields  are  now  white,  ready  to  harvest.  Is  the  New  Church 
ready  to  enter  and  reap  ?  God's  truth  has  been  received  by  many  in  the  letter, 
but  such  reception  does  not  give  life.  Its  spirituality  must  come  though  the 
agency  of  this  New  Church.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  many  in  this  place, 
and  in  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  the  South  VV'est,  prepared  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  if  they  were  presented  in  their  true  light.     If 
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you  or  some  other  brother  could  come  South,  and  preach  only  a  few  days  in 
each  place,  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause.  Many  would  believe, 
and  many  more  would  be  led  to  examine  the  subject :  for  there  is  scarcely  one 
in  a  thousand  that  knows  anything  about  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church..  la 
advocating  the  doctrines'of  the  New  Church,  I  seldom  mention  even  the  name 
of  Swedcuborg.  Many  have  never  heard  of  such  a  man,  and  most  of  those 
have  only  heard  him  misrepresented  as  a  very  singular  man,  deranged 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  professing  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world.  This  with  the  great  mass  is  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  entirely 
his  claims  to  serious  consideration.  On  that  account  I  avoid  introducing  that 
part  of  tlie  subject,  except  to  those  whose  minds  are  prepared  to  give  it  due 
consideration.  But  there  are  thousands  prepared  to  receive  our  doctrines  of 
the  trinity,  the  atonement,  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  right  reception  of 
these  destroys  the  foundation  of  the  so  called  orthodox  systems,  and  leads  to 
a  faith  and  obedience  which  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  all  truth. 
The  doctiine  of  infant  baptism  my  own  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive, 
as  it  is  at  variance  with  all  my  previous  reasoning  respecting  the  uses  of  that 
ordinance  ;  but  I  hold  it  suspended  till  I  have  more  hght,  deeming  it  of  minor 
importance  as  compared  with  the  great  doctrines  of  spiritual  regeneration. 
Almost  all  that  1  know  respecting  the  operations  of  the  New  Church  is  what 
I  get  through  the  Repository.  1  should  like  to  know  whether  they  contem- 
plate (at  an  early  day)  bringing  their  views  more  generally  before  the  public 
mind.  I  feel  greatly  the  want  of  New  Church  association,  though  unacquaint- 
ed with  their  customs.  I  feel  satisfied  from  their  doctrines  that  I  should  feel 
at  home  among  them.  For  want  of  more  congenial  association,  I  still  hold  my 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Church,  from  which  (under  present  circumstances) 
I  have  not  yet  considered  it  prudent  to  withdraw.  Though  I  now  express 
my  sentiments  freely  with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Church,  there 
has  not  yet  been  any  disposition  manifested  to  get  rid  of  me,  though  perhaps  I 
am  regarded  less  cordially  (especially  by  the  bigoted)  than  1  otherwise  would 
be.  Thus  you  may  judge  that  my  position  is  somewhat  critical.  Though  I 
do  not  see  that  I  could  do  more  good  at  present  by  changing  it,  I  therefore 
contiime  to  sow  the  good  seed,  not  without  hope  that  some  may  fall  in  honest 
hearts,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  God,  and  patiently 
wait  and  watch  the  indications  of  His  providence.  If  it^vill  not  be  too  great 
a  tax  on  your  time,  1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  write  to  me,  giving  me 
such  information  and  advice  as  you  deem  useful. 

Yours,  in  Christian  bonds  of  truth  and  love. 


The  following  is  from  a  gentleman,  whose  intelligence  will  bo  seen  to  need  no  voucher, 
and  who  has  been  reading  the  works  of  the  New  Church  for  one  or  two  years.  Of  the  de- 
gree of  his  reception  we  have  no  means  of  judging  except  from  tlie  present  letter. 

Jan.  8, 1850. 

DEAR   SIR, 

Enclosed  you  have  payment  in  advance  for  the  current  year  for  the  Reposi- 
tory and  Diary.  Your  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg  and  Answer  to  Dr.  Wood's 
Lectures  on  Swedenborgianism  were  my  first  introduction,  in  1847,  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Swedenborg.  *'  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg,"  I  take  to  be  a  very  fitting 
introduction  to  the  Swedish  Seer.  I  was,  at  the  outset,  very  much  iiuerested 
in  the  new  views  on  matters  of  theology  presented  by  Swedenborg,  and  have 
since  read  all  the  pamphlets  and  sheets  received  through  you  with  unabated 
interest.  The  Scripture  doctrines,  as  unfolded  by  Swedenborg,  ajppear  to  me 
to  be  more  rational,  to  have  less  of  mystery,  and  more  of  comprehensibi- 
liiy  in  them,  than  the  dogmas  of  the  so-called  orthodox.  They  arc,  some  of 
them  at  least,  more  in  accordsmce  with  the  antecedent  feeble  glimmerings  of 
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my  own  mind,  as  for  instance,  love  and  faith — the  constituents  of  heaven  and 
hell,  &c. 

If  his  "  Disclosures"  are  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  intellect,  I  should  not 
•wonder  if  they  are  found  to  be  very  like  the  truth.  I  am  not  prepared  to  reject 
them  as  figments  of  a  frenzied  brain,  there  being  so'much  in  them  which  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  workings  of  our  own  minds,  to  our  experience  and  od- 
servation,  and  to  the  very  laws  of  our  being — for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  socie- 
ties. May  not  these  be  the  "  many  mansions  in  my  Father^s  house,"  recorded 
in  John  ? — a  counterpart  of  actual  tendencies  in  this  life. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  read  your  "  Anastasis,"  which,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  before  you  embraced  the  New  Church  views.  I 
am  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  generally  received  dogma  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  not  well  grounded.  In  addition  to  your  argument  from  reason, 
I  will  just  throw  out  some  loose  thoughts  which  occurred  to  me  on  reading  the 
work.  Frivolous  they  may  be,  and  I  will  not  say  that  ihey  are  not,  bht  I  will 
put  them  down. 

If  the  earth  is  lo  be  destroyed  (annihilated),  and  the  material  bodies  of  all  who 
have  lived  on  the  earth  are  to  be  re-united  to  their  spirits,  then  this  portion  of 
the  material^substance  of  the  earth  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  abide  for  ever. 
If  the  earth  is  to  be  eternal  and  the  seminary  of  Heaven,  and  the  material  body 
of  man  is  to  be  re-united  to  his  soul,  then  it  must  happen,  that  the  material 
substance  of  the  earth  will  be  gradually  abstracted  to  carry  forward  these  re- 
unions, until  the  whole  earth  is  wasted  in  the  process.  This  of  course  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  the  earth,  unless  the 
creation  of  new  matter  to  supply  the  waste  is  assumed. 

Again,  unless  the  law  of  gravitation  ceases  to  be  a  law  of  matter,  it  must  be 
inherent  in  the  raised  material  bodies,  and  they  must  mutually  attract  each 
other,  whether  inhabited  by  good  or  bad  spirits. 

If  the  material  creation  is  to  remain  for  ever,  the  great  masses  of  matter  will 
attract  to  tliemselves  the  smaller  (without  a  sufficient  counteracting  centrifu- 
gal force  or  motion),  that  is,  the  raised  bodies  of  departed  spirits.  If  the  uni- 
verse is  to  be  destroyed,  then  the  raised  bodies  will  be  the  only  matter  remain- 
ing ;  and  these,  without  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  rightly  balanced 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  would  be  attracted  into  one  cluster,  like 
swarming  bees.  Such  speculations  as  these  may  be  ridiculous  enough,  but 
they  seem  to  be  naturallv  suggested  by  the  generally  received  dogma  in  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrection-body. 

To  suppose  that  the  great  "  Architect,"  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  annihi- 
late any  portion  of  his  own  work,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  and  that  he 
has  provided  laws  for  the  perpetual  government  of  matter  and  spirit  without 
the  necessity  of  a  continual  or  occasional  interference,  appear  to  be  a  higher 
honoring  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  than  the  common  view,  which  calls  in  the 
aid  of  miracles  to  supply  the  defect  of  general  laws.  The  theory  of  a  spiritual 
resurrection-body  appears  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  with  reason 
and  a  sound  philosophy,  and  clears  away  many  difficulties,  which  miracles,  on 
the  common  theory,  are  invoked  to  remove. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 


The  items  of  information  contained  in  the  following  letter  go  to  show  how  desirable  it 
is  that  those  who,  like  the  writer,  are  willing  to  engage  in  their  ciroulation,  should  have 
the  facilities  for  procuring  books  for  the  purpose.  Our  friend  has  already  accomplished 
much  in  this  line,  and  is  so  circumstanced  that  he  would  willingly  devote  much  time  to 
the  good  work,  but  for  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  furnishing  himself  with  the  requisite 
supply  of  books  and  tracts. 

VOL.    III.  4 
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DEAR   PROFESSOR, 

By  way  of  report  of  progress  I  would  state  that  I  have  sold  three  copies  of 
True  Christian  Reli^on  j  two  of  Conjugial  Love  ;  two  Noble's  Lectures ;  one  of 
the  Apocalypse  Explained  (bought  of  yourself),  one  on  the  Earths  in  the 
Universe,  one  Heaven  and  Hell,  one  Divine  Love  an<l  Wisdom,  one  Divine 
Providence;  besides  some  two  or  three  broken  sets  of  Leading  Doctrines; 
Hayden's  tract  and  the  regular  set  of  New  Church  Tracts.  As  a  great 
majority  of  these  works  were  to  new  readers  and  receivers,  it  is  so  much 
clear  gain.  To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Clapp  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these 
works,  he  consenting  to  supply  me  and  waiting  until  they  could  be  sold. 
Your  budget  will  not,  therefore,  come  amiss,  especially  if  certain  "statements" 
are  abundant. 

We  made  a  first  effort  at  a  social  meeting  last  Sunday  evening.  For  new  be- 
ginners it  was  not  very  bad ;  yet  it  was  not  quite  the  thing. 

There  are  some  five  of  us  who  are  about  willing  to  adopt  a  specific  form  as 
a  societv,  two  males  and  three  females.  We  are  not  zealous  hierarchians, 
but  wish  to  perform  uses  as  a  little  body  of  the  New  Church.  We  can  read 
the  books  and  lectures  without  blame  or  molestation.  But  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  call  a  little  attention.  Now  we  cannot  act,  all 
of  us,  as  members  of  the  Old  Church  as  Mr.  Barrett  suggests,  for  they  will  not 
walk  with  us  except  by  our  sacrifice  of  choice  principles.  Yet  a  time  existed 
when  there  were  no  New  Church  societies  or  clergy.  Feeling  a  necessity  the 
receivers  associated  ;  and  laymen  chose  their] teachers.  Hindmarsh  of  Eng- 
land, Hargrove  and  Carll  of  America  were  so  ordained.  Now  if  we,  relying 
upon  the  Lord  and  acknowledging  the  three  cardinal  points,  the  Lord's  Divini- 
ty, the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  the  doctrine  of  Charity,  select  those  among  us 
best  gifted  and  ordain  them  to  the  ministerial  ofRce,  is  it  not  orderly,  and  can 
we  not  reasonably  ask  our  brethren  elsewhere  to  encourage  our  movement  1 

Another  subject  is  full  of  glorious  hope.  Pres.  Beriah  Green  has  published 
a  series  of  sermons  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  religion.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  connected  with  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  tells  me  that  several  stu- 
dents there  are  greatly  interested .  His  theory  of  Atonement  deserves  more 
special  notice.  Mr.  Green  teaches  that  Christ  died  not  as  a  substitute  for 
mankind ;  but  he  set  a  perfect  example  for  man,  was  despised,  persecuted, 
and  murdered,  and  every  one  who  would  participate  in  the  blessings  which  he 
diffuses  must  be  ever  ready  to  follow  thus  in  his  steps.  The  President  does  not 
argue  the  Trinity  strongly,  according  to  my  informant. 

One  student,  and  several  others  favor  the  sentiments  averred  that  spirits 
hold  frequent  communication  with  men.  A  considerable  curiosity  was  arous- 
ed to  read  Swedcnborg,  to  know  his  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

May  we  not  hope  that  more  Bushnell's  and  Green's  will  arise  to  dispel  the 
dark  views  of  current  theology  ?  I  wish  that  Mr.  Green  (P.  O.  Whitesboro) 
and  the  Clinton  students  could  get  hold  of  Mr.  Havden's  pamphlet  of  which 
1  have  but  two  copies  on  hand.  Mr.  Clapp,  would  furnish  them,  and  if  he  has 
not  filled  out  his  assortment  I  wish  he  would  put  in  a  hundred  or  so. 

Gerritt  Smith  has  also  made  a  new  movement.  He  now  keeps  the  seventh 
day  fojr  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  attends  church  on  Sunday, 
thus  keeping  two  days. 

A  letter  from  Miss  S ,  at  Buffalo,  informs  us  that  she  is  in  one  or  two 

schools,  not  very  lucrative,  but  busily  employing  her  time.  She  writes  : — "  I 
have  read  all  the  N.  C.  works  that  I  have  and  more ;  and  loaned  them  and 
others  have  re-loaned  them,  so  that  I  have  only  a  few  pamphlets  in  my  pos- 
session. However  I  have  learned  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  read  Swedenborg's 
works — one  of  whom  is  our  Unitarian  clergyman — whose  acquaintance  I  design 
to  make."  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  brother. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  accordance  with  ^he  request  of  several  of  our  friends  I  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  statement  of  some  incidents  which  have  occurred  duriug  my  late  visit  to 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  relative  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines,  chiefly  by  means  of  an  extensive  distribution  of  tracts. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  J.  C ,  who  is  secretary  and  chief 

manager  of  the  St.  Thomas  Insurance  Company,  I  was  invited  to  visit  his  house, 
where  resided  also  his  three  sisters.  I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  doctrines 
of  Swedenborg,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  and  discussion,  and 
even  opposition,  as  all  the  family  were  warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England.  They  had  also  been  all  liberally  educated  in  the-first  schools  in  Eng- 
land. After  frequent  visits  to  this  family,  and  repeated  discussions,  of  the 
doctrines;  their  opposition  gradually  gave  way.  The  Doctrine  of  Corres- 
pondences, and  of  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word,  which  form  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  New  Theology,  were  the  first,  things  admitted  by  my  friend 

C ,  altliough  his  sisters  were  not,  as  yet,  enabled  clearly  to  perceive 

them. 

Soon  after  this  I  left  St.  Thomas  for  Martinique,  and  while  there  was  much 
pleased  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him,  announcing,  in  terms  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Lord,  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  theological 
views,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  think  that  a  similar  change  was  progressing 
in  the  minds  of  his  sisters,  whom  he  said  he  was  glad  to  observe  were  read- 
ing the  writings  of  Swedenborg  with  the  greatest  interest.  On  my  return  to 
St.  Thomas  about  four  months  afterwards,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  nil  the 
family^  except  one,  had  become  full  receivers  of  the  New  Choirch  verities ;  they 
would  no  longer  tell  me  in  the  cold  phraseology  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
looked  beyond  the  surface,  that  they  liked  some  things  in  the  writings  very 
well,  but  there  were  other  thijigs  they  could  not  agree  with.  It  pleased  the 
Lord  so  to  open  their  understandings,  that  they  were  enabled  to  see,  in 
the  light  of  truth,  the  beautiful  order,  harmony,  and  arrangement  of  the  entire 
system  of  E.  S.'s  Theology  combined  with  his  Philosophy. 

As  I  had  providentially  been  the  instrument  employed  in  calling  their  first 
attention  thereto,  they  received  me  with  the  most  cordial  marks  of  esteem, 
and  declared  that  the  happiest  event  of  their  life  was  that  which  gave  them 
the  knowledge  and  perception  of  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation.  1 
was  overwhelmed  with  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  me,  while  they  ex- 
pressed their  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  for  having  bestowed  upon  them  such 
great  heavenly  riches,  as  far  surpassed  all  worldly  wealth  and  grandeur.    As 

an  instance  of  the  warmth  of  Mr.  C 's  gratitude,  I  may  mention,  that  upon 

my  requesting  of  him  to  take  charge  of  part  of  my  baggage,  until  my  return 
to  St.  Thomas,  he  replied,  "You  can  command  us  in  everything;  all  is  at 
your  disposal ;  we  are  all  your  children." 

The  father  of  this  worthy  family  (who  is  a  widower),  was  at  first  much 
shocked  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  religious  views  of  his 
children.  He  rebuked  them  for  leaving  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  (for 
which  they  had  been  such  strong  advocates),  and  told  them  they  might  as 
well  turn  Methodists,  as  to  become  Swedenborgians ;  but  he  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  listen  to  their  reading  of  the  works,  and  by  degrees  was  as  com- 
pletely changed  as  they  had  been,  by  the  power  of  spiritual  truth.  Now  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  distributing  New  Church  tracts. 

A  change  so  great  in  the  views  of  a  whole  family,  who  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  minister,  did  not  long  escape  his  no- 
tice. Several  eneriretic  but  unavailing  discussions  took  place  between  him 
and  them,  each  with  the  hope  of  changing  the  opinions  of  the  other^  when  the 
minister,  finding  that  others  of  his  congregation  were  also  somewhat  adec^vL 
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by  what  he  was  induced  to  consider  as  a  heresy^  made  it  a  subject  for  his 
pulpit,  and  delivered  three  consecutive  discourses,  warning  his  hearers  against 
all  visionary  doctrines,  and  particularly  denying  the  spiritttai  sense  of  the 
Word,  and  affirming  that  "the  plain  and  obvious  literal  sense"  was  that  alone 
which  could  be  admitted  in  the  orthodox  church. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  St. 

Thomas,  Mr.  C strongly  urged  me  to  endeavor  to  persuade  some  New 

Church  Minister  to  pay  him  a  visit;  on  my  replying  that  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  come  unless  he  were  an  invalid,  he  replied,  that  "Any  one  who  would 
come,  should  be  at  no  expense  whatever,  as  his  house  should  be  his  home.'' 

In  St.  Thomas  there  are  15  or  20  persons  who  are  more  or  less  recseivers  of 
the  Doctrines.  About  six  months  before  I  left  St.  Thomas,  I  gave  to  a  young 
man  there  (who  was  a  compositor  in  the  printing  office)  about  a  dozen  tracts 
for  his  own  reading,  as  he  said  he  had  heard  of  the  New  Church,  ^nd  wished 
to  know  what  the  doctrines  were.  On  my  return  from  Santa  Cruz,  three 
months  after,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  he  had  become  a  full  and  ardent  re- 
ceiver, and  applied  to  me  for  more  tracts,  saying  he  had  lent  out  the  others, 
with  a  prospect  of  good  success.  I  supplied  him  liberally  with  such  as  he 
had  not  yet  received. 

He  begged  me  also  to  lend  him  some  larger  work  on  the  Doctrines,  and  I 
presented  him  with  Barrett's"  Lectures.  Three  months  after,  just  before  my 
departure,  he  applied  t(4me  for  a  further  supply  of  tracts,  stating  that  he  had 
lent  them  all  out,  and,  said  he,  "I  am  am .9ure  I  have  made  six  converts  for 
you,  and  am  pretty  sure  of  two  others."  He  further  observed  that  the  new 
converts  disliked  any  longer  to  attend  the  place  of  their  former  worship  (Lu- 
theran Church),  and  that  they  and  some  otners,  about  a  dozen^  met  together 
at  a  private  house  every  Sunday,  to  talk  over  the  doctrines,  and  to  hear  him 
read  one  of  Barrett's  Lectures.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you, 
that  this  young  man  and  his  converts  are  all  colored  persons^  who  are  many  of 
th^em  well  educated,  and  good  moral  people,  and  by  no  means  so  degraded 
a  race  in  the  West  Indies  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  But  the  term 
colored  there  does  not  include  blacks,  as  it  does  here.  Blacks j  or  negroes^  are  ge- 
nerally uneducatedy  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  has  anv  knowledge  of  the 
New  Church  Doctrines,  though  I  know  of  about  thirty  colored  receivers  in  St. 
Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  them,  say  about 
thirty-five.  In  Santa  Cruz  the  receivers  number  about  forty-five,  of  whom 
about  one-half  are  colored,  and  they  mostly  reside  in  the  town  of  Bassin  or 

/UhristJanstead,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Island.  One  of  the  white  receivers 
is  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  (Lutheran);  another  is  the  collector 
of  the  custom-house,  and  two  others  are  eminent  physicians.  Several  are 
employed  in  the  government  offices.     One  is  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  D. 

R ,  formerly  an  extensive  merchant  of  New  York. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  Santa  Cruz,  was  that  of  Miss  J.  B ^  a 

very  exemplary,  pious,  and  well  informed  person,  to  whom  I  gave  a  number 
of  the  most  important  tracts,  and  afterwards  presented  to  her  the  work  on  Hea- 
ven and  Hell,  which  she  highly  esteemed ;  declaring  that  she  had  had,  several 
years  ago,  some  remarkable  visions,  during  a  trance  of  three  days,  while  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  upon  which  occasion  she  said  she  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  world  of  spirits^  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  first  and  second  heBvens,  and  that  all 
that  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  that  time  was  in  exact  conformity  with  Sweden- 
borg's  description,  especially  as  to  the  form  and  color  of  the  garments  of  those 
she  had  seen  there ;  the  existence  of  cities,  streets,  and  houses,  the  salvation 
of  all  infants,  and  their  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Having  been  per- 
mitted to  see  and  converse  with  her  brother,  who  departed  this  life  when  an 
infant,  and  who  had  then  grown  up  to  a  state  of  manhood.  She  had  been  for- 
merly prevented  from  reading  E.  S.'s  works  by  some  of  her  Episcopal  friends 
(to  which  church  she  had  belonged),  and  knew  nothing  of  them,  until  I  placed 
some  in  her  hands.  Her  statement  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the  spiritual 
world  was  undoubtedly  true,  as  it  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  testimony  of 
several  other  persons,  who  had  heard  her  description  at  the  time  she  came  out 

of  the  trance. 
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In  Santa  Cruz  I  met  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Pease,  employed  as  minister  of  the 
Bethel  Church,  by  the  "  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society."  I  gave  him  a 
number  of  tracts  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  much  pleased,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  read  some  of  E.  S.'s  own  writings,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
Apocalypse  Revealed,  and  one  of  the  N.  J.  and  H.  D.,  also  Goydefs  Key  to  Knowledge^ 
which  he  promised  to  read  on  the  passage  from  St.  Thomas  to  New- York,  to 
which  place  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Santa  Cruz,  I  also  gave  a  number  of  tracts,  and  some  of  E.  S.'s 
works,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  great  interest.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beckett,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  had  loaned  to  him  some  tracts  which  I  had  given  to  another  gentlemaa 
for  distribution,  among  them  one  on  the  Trinity,  which  he  acknowledged  en- 
abled him  to  understand  the  true  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  I  had 
a  conversation  with  him  on  this  doctrine — on  the  Atonement,  Correspondences, 
&c.,  which  having  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  become  more  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  tlie  doctrines,  particularly  correspondences,  I  presented  him  with  No- 
ble's Appeal,  Dictionary  of  Correspondence,  and  Godyer's  Key  to  Knowledge, 
and  t  never  knew  any  person  read  with  more  avidity,  or  more  quickly  appreciate 
the  great  truths  he  had  acquired ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  anxious  to  impart 
to  others  the  spiritual  riches  which  haJ fallen  to  his  lot;  he  went  among  all 
his  friends  and  neighbors  letting  them  know  that  he  hadfoand  the  lost  piece  of  sit' 
ver — showing  it  to  them,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rejoice  with  him  '^  that  he  had  found 
that  whicii  was  lostJ'^ 

I  gave  also  some  tracts  to  a  Mrs.  H ,  of  Santa  (haz,  who  appeared  to  be 

in  a  very  receptive  state— one  tract  in  particular  (a  London  Tract),  on  '^The 
Life  after  Death,"  seemed  to  be  greatly  valued  by  her.  In  speaking  to  another 
lady,  on  the  subject,  she  said  that  I  had  given  her  some  IJ,  C.  Tracts,  which  ex- 
plained the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  so  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner,  that 
she  had  never  before  seen  anything  like  them — particularly  one  on  the  *^  Life 
after  Death,"  was  most  delightful,  **  Oh !"  she  said,  "  if  you  were  to  read  that, 
you'd  want  to  die  !" 

Just  before  leaving  St.Thomas,  I  met  with  a  gentleman  recently  from  one  of  the 
English  W.  L  Islands,  to  whom  1  gave  some  tracts  andacopy  of  the  Documents, 
with  which  he  was  much  delighted,  saying  that  he  had  refused  to  attend  any 
of  the  places  of  worship  of  the  different  denominations  of  the  Old  Church,  fina- 
ing  nothing  satisfactory  in  their  doctrines  or  worship.  Previously  I  met  with 
a  portrait  painter  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  some  time  from  England,  they 
were  nominally  Episcopolians,  but,  not  satisfied  with  such  Contradictory  doc- 
trines, received  with  the  utmost  delight  the  various  tracts  I  gave  them,  which 
they  read  with  avidity,  and  as  fast  as  they  read,  admitted  the  great  truths  iiv- 
culcated ;  the  Trinity  was  the  first,  then  the  Atonement,  the  Life  after  Death, 
The  Second  Coming,  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Cor- 
respondences, all  were  fully  admitted  and  esteemed  as  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Lord's  second  coming. 

My  friend  Mr.  V.  K ,  and  myself,  conjointly  ordered  from  Mr.  Clapp,  of 

Boston,  100  dozen  of  the  London,  Manchester,  and  Boston  Tracts,  together 
with  some  smaller  works  of  E.  S.,  which  were  nearly  all  distributed  in  little 
better  than  a  year  in  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  K.  and  Mr.  C.  were 
indefatigable  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  more  particularly  in 
St.  Thomas. 

Two  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  in  Santa  Cruz 
have  recently  departed  to  the  spiritual  world,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Birch  and  Judge 
C.  Kierulff,  whose  loss  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  there.  The  former  of  these  brethren,  five  or  six  years  ago,  distribut- 
ed gratuitously  about  600  tracts,  and  kept  the  principal  works  for  sale,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  New  Church  in  that  Island, 
although  Mr.  K.  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  the  doctrines  into  either 
of  the  islands  above  mentioned.  His  deceased  brother,  C.  K.,  was  also  stren- 
uous in  his  endeavors  to  disseminate  the  doctrines.  At  his  house,  on  the  — — 
day  of  June,  1845,  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  ever  convened  in  Santa 
Cruz  for  the  worship  of  Jehovalf  Jesus.  The  receivers  amounted  to  elevea 
persons,  including  myself,  upon  which  occasioul^a,s»(^^\^^\x^o\xV^\^'^^ 
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sermon  and  conduct  the  service,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Church  Liturgy  of  the  English  Conference. 

E.  B. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH  UNIVERSITY. 

20  Mile  Stand,  Ohio,  Dec  15,  1849. 
DEAR    SIR, 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  a  meeting  of  the  New  Church  recently  held  at  Urhana, 
I  send  you,  herewith,  the  proceedings  of  the  same,  with  a  request  for  their  publication  in 
the  Repository.  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Respectfully,  and  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  Stuabt. 

•  Ubbana,  Ohio,  Nov.  15,  1849. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Agreeable  to  previous  notice  a  meeting  was  held,  which  was  duly  organiz- 
ed by  appointing  John  Murdock,  President,  and  J.  P.  Stuart,  Secretary. 

It  was  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
establish  at  or  near  Urbana,  an  institution  of  learning,  for  the  use  of  the  New 
Church,  a  donation  often  acres  of  ground  having  been  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Col.  J.  James,  and  also  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  Messrs.  D.  &  T. 
M.  Gwynne. 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  meeting : 

Col.  J.  James,  Hon.  R.  S.  Canby,  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  Rev.  Sabin  Hough,  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Murdock,  Messrs.  John  Murdock,  David  Gwynne,  Thos.  M.  Gwynne, 
M.  G.  Williams,  A.  A.  Richards,  Evan  Gwynne,  David  Pruden,  and  J.  P. 
Stuart. 

Communications  were  read  from  the  following  individuals ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Bar- 
rett, Dr.  A.  0.  Blair.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Williams,  J.  H.  Miller,  David  Wilson,  S.  S. 
Lyon,  and  T.  M.  plmer. 

J.  P.  Stuart  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation of  the  New  Church.  Rev.  Geo.  Field  appeared  as  delegate  from  the 
Society  of  Detroit,  and  presented  the  following  resolution,  adopted  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  of  that  Society,  Nov.  11,  1849. 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  Society  leanis  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  prospects 
are  favorable  for  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  Col.  James,  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  New  Church  Theological.  Philosophical,  and  Literary  Tn-. 
stitution  at  Urbana,  Ohio, — and  that  the  Rev.  Geo.  Field  be  requested  to  attend 
as  delegate  at  their  approaching  meeting,  to  convey  the  assurance  of  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success,  and  that  we  will  contribute  as  much  as  we  are  able 
towards  its  support." 

Mr.  Field  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  plan  of  a  New  Church 
Institution  in  England,  as  given  in  a  previous  No.  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Ma- 
gazine.   This  plan  was  referred  to  and  read. 

John  Murdock,  R.  S.  Canby,  and  J.  P.  Stuart  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft,  and  pre8ent  to  this  meeting  to-morrow,  a  general  plan  for  founding  a 
New  Church  Institution  of  learning  at  this  place. 

Col.  James,  Geo.  Field,  and  David  Gwynne,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  and  present  a  general  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Institution. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Friday,  Nov.  16,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

*   The  adjourned  meeting  of  yesterday  assembled.    The  minutes  were  read 
mad  approved. 
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The  Committee  on  the  general  plan  presented  their  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  then  taken  up  in  detail  for  consideration. 
The  Report  a&  finally  adopted  is  as  follows  : 

General  Plan, 

1.  There  shall  be  established,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Urbana,  an  Institution 
for  learning  for  the  use  of  the  New  Cnurch,  known  as  the  New  Jerusalem, — 
for  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  and  for  the  propagation  of  its  doctrines. 

2.  The  Institution  shall  be  called  the  New  Church  University^  and  shall  include 
a  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  department ;  with  provision,  also,  as  demand 
may  arise,  for  a  Theological,  and  such  other  departments  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Executive  Council  may  determine. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  every  useful  branch  of  a  religious,  literary,  and  scien- 
tific education  shall  be  taught  in  the  University  ;  and  degrees  shall  be  confer- 
red on  the  students  in  accordance  with  their  attainments,  and  as  is  the  custom 
in  other  and  similar  institutions ;  but  modifications,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
made,  founded  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

4.  The  property  of  the  institution,  anti  also  its  general  conduct  and  control, 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

(1.)  This  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  individuals,  who  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged receivers  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church ;  and  two  of  whom,  in 
the  order  of  their  first  enrolment,  shall  go  out  of  office  every  year,  and  their 
place  be  filled  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United 
^5tates. 

(2.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect,  annually,  an  Executive  Council  of  five 
individuals,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  entire  management  and  control 
of  the  Institution  during  the  vacation  of  the  sessions  of  the  Board,  and  whose 
acts  shall  be  binding  and  valid  in  all  respects,  unless  set  aside  by  a  vote  of 
the  Trustees. 

(3.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  report  annually  to  the  General  Convention, 
and  the  Executive  Council  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  whenever 
called  upon. 

(4.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  at  any  time  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in 
their  own  number,  and  such  jmpointments  shall  stand  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Convention.  They  may  also  at  any  time  fill  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  Executive  Council,  and  such  appointments-  shall  stand  until 
their  next  annual  election. 

(5.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as 
they  may  determine;  they  may  also  at  any  tim'j  be  convened  by  call  of  the 
Executive  Council,  or  by  call  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  convene  the  Trustees  whenever  requested  by  any  two  members  of 
the  Board. 

(6.)  Five  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  three  in 
the  Executive  Council. 

5.  This  General  Plan  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
after  one  year's  notice  of-  tne  proposed  alteration  has  been  given  at  any  re- 
^lar  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  provided  always  that 
me  grand  object  of  the  Institution  shall  never  be  altered. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  this  afternoon. 

Friday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  came  to  order.  The  following  individ- 
uals were  nominated  as  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed : — 

M.  G.  Williams,  J.  P.  Stuart,  Wm.  E.  White,  R.  S.  Canby,  A.  D.  Sproat, 
B.  F.  Barrett,  E.  Hinman,  Geo.  Field,  Sabin  Hough,  J.  H.  Williams,  John 
Murdock . 

The  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Building  made  a  partial  and  general  report, 
and  asking  further  time,  were  continued  and  instructed  to  report  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Council.  / 

The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  ordered  to  be  sent,  for  publicatioti> 
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to  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  the    New  Church  Repository,  and   the 
Medium. 
Adjourned,  sine  die. 

By  order  of  the  meeting, 

John  Murdock,  President. 
J.  P.  Stuart,  Secretary. 

ADDENDA. 

A  quorum  of  the  Trustees-elect,  being  present,  the  Board  met  and  organized 
by  appointing  M.  G.  Williams  President,  and  J.  P.  Stuart  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  plan,  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  the 
following  individuals  as  the  Executive  Council : — David  Gwynne,  Thos.  M. 
Gwynne,  R.  R.  McNemar,  R.  S.  Canby,  and  Wm.  M.  Murdock. 

The  Executive  Council  were  instructed  to  appoint  a  general  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  funds  of  the  proposed 
Institution,  and  also  such  other  agents  as  they  may  determine. 

The  Trustees  adjourned,  sine  die. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

M.  G.  Williams,  President. 

Urban  A,  Nov.  16M,  1849.  J.  P.  Stuart,  Secretary. 


We  propose  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  May  meeting  of  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation in  this  and  our  next  No.,  of  which  the  Narrative  and  Letter  following  may  be 
considered  as  our  first  instalment.  The  entire  article  would  have  appeared  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  for  an  unfortunate  detention  on  the  way  which  occurred  to  the  package  con- 
taining it. 

REV.  J.  P.  STUART'S  MISSIONARY  NARRATIVE. 

Addressed  to  tlie  Acting  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Association  and  others.  Contributors  to 

the  Cause, 

Dear  Brethren, — My  narrative  read  at  Dayton  in  October  last  contained  my 
report  up  to  that  time.  I  need  now  only  report  in  regard  to  the  time  since 
elapsed,  which  is  now  about  six  months.  In  the  general  summary,  however, 
of  lunds  received,  and  of  tracts  and  books  disposed  of,  I  shall  now  include  the 
amount  for  the  entire  year  now  ending. 

Since  my  report  in  Dayton  I  have  continued  preaching  the  New  Doctrines, 
and  distributing  tracts  and  books.  During  the  time  I  have  visited  about  thirty 
different  places  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  New  Church  Doctrines,  in 
twenty-five  of  which  I  have  preached  to  audiences  which  have  varied  from 
40  to  400  persons,  the  average  being  over  50.  The  number  of  discourses  de- 
livered in  the  time  is  70,  of  which  25  were  extemporaneous,  and  the  remainder 
from  notes  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom.  I  have  administered  bap- 
tism to  19  persons,  of  whom  9  were  children,  and  10  were  adults.  I  have  ad- 
ministered the  holy  supper,  and  solemnized  one  marriage. 

I  have  sold  (during  the  year  now  ending)  about  400  volumes  of  the  New 
Church  writings,  great  and  small,  and  have  distributed  about  2000  tracts. 

Thus  far,  the  work  done  was  often  arduous  and  deeply  perplexing ;  but  still 
I  cannot  but  regard  these  last  six  months  as  among  the  nappiest  in  my  life, 
and  1  doubt  not  but  that  good  has  been  done  to  many.  Some  seed,  1  doubt 
not,  has,  by  this  effort,  been  sown  in  good  ground.  Some  one  of  the  400  vo- 
lumes of  Swedenborg  has  been  carried  by  this  mission  to  the  right  spot,  and  is 
this  day  doing  its  silent  work.  Some  tract  of  the  2000  distributed  is  this  day, 
Ijlie  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
doing  its  healing  work.  Some  soul  has  been  arrested  by  the  living  voice,  and 
induced  to  abandon  the  evils  and  the  falses  of  a  dispensation  which  is  now 
passing  away. 

I  do  not  know  that  details  will  interest  any  onej  but  I  cannot  forego  the 
j)leasure  which  it  will  give  me  to  state  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  are  in- 
vo/ved  m  the  above  brief  sketch* 
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At  Dayton  I  have  had  several  {feasant  visits.     While  there  in  Nov.  last,  I 

£  reached  twice,  and  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Pruden  and 
[iss  Margaret  A.  Kitteridge. 

From  Dayton  I  went  into  the  neighborhood  of  our  Brother  David  Pruden, 
•where  I  preached  once.  In  company  with  David  Pruden  and  his  worthy  lady 
r  visited  a  brother  of  his  40  miles  north  of  Dayton.  Here  I  preached  three 
times,  once  at  Peter  Pruden's  house,  once  at  the  Methodist  chapel  near  by,  and 
once  at  a  school-house,  in  another  part  of  the  neighborhood.  These  meetings 
■were  all  well  attended,  and  seemed  productive  of  good.  There  seemed  at 
first  in  this  wild  and  sequestered  place  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  the  New  Doc- 
trines. But  when  it  was  seen  that  there  was  nothing  curious  iathe  doctrines 
as  presented,  the  injterest  changed  its  form,  and  became  rational.  Mr.  Pruden 
and  his  household  in  general,  had  embraced  the  Doctrines  from  reading  and 
.  conversation,  having  none  of  them  heard  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
preached  till  I  came.  Before  we  set  out  on  our  return  I  administered  the  ordi- 
nance of  Baptisq;!  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pruden,  and  six  of  their  children,  all  adults 
'  but  the  two  youngest.  This  household  seemed  much  refreshed  by  these  priv- 
ileges of  the  church  in  the  wilderness. 

At  Lebanon  and  vicinity  I  have  delivered  twenty  discourses  during  the  last 
six  months.  We  have  had  here  a  regular  meeting  once  a  month.  There  are 
xnany  of  the  books  and  the  tracts  in  circulation  in  this  place ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  the  popular  feeling  favors  the  New  Church  as  much  as  it 
does  any  denomination  of  the  Old.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  here 
we  had  eight  baptisms,  four  children  and  four  adults ;  and  tliree  were  added 
to  the  Societv. 

I  delivered  here  a  series  of  Doctrinal  discourses,  which  I  understand  were 
reviewed  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  every  pulpit  in  the  place,  and  in  every 
one  for  several  miles  round. 

During  these  discussions  I  was  invited  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  in  connexion  with  geology,  before  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  the  place.  These  lectures  I  delivered,  and  they  were  afterwards 
partially  reviewed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Institute — a  man  of  some 
science  and  learning.  The  positions  of  this  gentleman  I  subsequently  re- 
viewed in  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  same  place,  which  was  numerously  at- 
tended, and  since  which  the  matter  has  remained  in  statu  quo. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  perplexing  to  a  man  of  the  Old  Church  than 
the  work  of  showing  the  reasonableness  of  his  dogmas  to  a  Newchurchman. 
Encountering  the  Atheist,  the  Deist,  the  Sceptic,  the  Arian,  or  the  Universalist, 
he  is  in  his  element.  But  encountering  the  Newchurchman,  he  is  out  of  his 
element.  For  in  doing  the  former  work  h^  is  met  with  mere  negations  and 
scepticisms,  which  he  may  rebuke  and  chastise  ;  but  in  the  latter  he  is  met 
with  affirmative  principles,  and  with  profound  and  holy  devotion  to  every  thing 
that  is  really  sacred.  Moreover,  forces  assail  his  tottering  fabric  from  a 
thousand  different  and  unexpected  sources.  He  himself  stands  rebuked  and 
chastised  for  his  ignorance  of  a  true  philosophy,  and  for  his  unbelief  of  the 
most  profound  Doctrines  of  Heaven. 

I  have  had  several  pleasant  and  interesting  visits  at  Springfield,  and  have 
preached  there  nine  or  ten  times.  Our  friends  there  have  fitted  up  a  con- 
venient room,  which  they  use  for  their  Sunday-school,  and  also  for  their 
meetings. 

I  have  visited  Urbana  twice,  and  have  preached  there  eight  times.  The 
meetings  were  geperally  well  attended,  and  especially  so  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  are  several  new  readers  here,  and  the  doctrines  are  coming  into  more 
favorable  notice. 

The  clergy,  however,  of  that  place  have  in  some  cases  since  my  visit  there 
made  a  demonstration  there  against  the  New  Doctrines.  One  clergyman  in 
particular,  as  I  learn,  has  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  New  Church.  His 
zeal  has,  however,  regularly  abated  as  he  has  gone  forward,  and  he  has  at 
length  ceased  to  combat,  and  has  commenced  reading  our  works.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  a  kind  and  amiable  spirit,  and  a  lovec  oC  U\]X\\..   "^VaX 
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the  extent  and  result  of  his  reading  may  be  we  cannot  know,  nor  need  we  be 
anxious.  Our  friends  in  Urbana  keep  the  works  of  the  Church  constantly  be- 
fore the  people.  There  are  some  excellent  minds  here  who  are  becoming 
more  and  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  truths  and  the  goods  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation ;  and  I  doubt  not  hut  their  number  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  Bellefontaine,  which  place  I  visited 
once,  and  lectured  twice  to  very  full  and  attentive  houses.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  I  found  our  good  brother  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Canby.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  power,  and  seems  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  use.  His  influence 
counts  well  for  the  Church.  I  spent  a  day  most  pleasantly  at  his  house,  his 
truly  amiable  and  intelligent  wife  being  deeply  principled  in  the  life  of  the 
New  Church. 

I  spent  several  days  very  pleasantly  in  the  family  of  our  good  brother  Sher- 
man, in  Woodburn,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  I  lectured  several  times  to 
full  and  attentive  houses. 

At  Yellow  Springs  also  I  have  preached  several  times,  and  a  most  salutary 
work  is  begun  there  ;  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  are  beginning 
to  avow  openly  their  belief  of  the  New  Doctrines,  and  to  proclaim  them  to 
others. 

When  I  was  last  at  Urbana,  Col.  James  of  that  place  presented  me  a  propo- 
sition to  devote  10  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  margin  of  that  town,  as  the  site 
of  a  New  Church  Institution  of  Learning.  This  proposition  is  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit : — 

To  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  give  ten  acres  of  ground  for  the  site  of  a  New  Church 
University,  to  be  selected  from  my  lands  about  the  town  of  Urbana,  and  so 
chosen  that  the  selection  shall  always  be  regarded  as  a  proper  one,  both  with 
reference  to  the  ground  itself,  and  its  proximity  to  the  town.  I  regard  the  land 
I  offer  as  worth  one  thousana  dollars.  I  stipulate  that  the  sum  of  two  t*hou- 
sand  dollars  shall  be  contributed  by  others  within  one  year;  and  that  some 
buildings  suitable  for  a  school  be  erected  within  three  years.  And  I  express 
a  wish  that  the  buildings  shall  be  substantial,  plain,  and  of  handsome  pro- 
portions, without  ambitious  display. 

John  H.  James. 

Urbana,  26th  March,  1849. 

Urbana  is  a  place  in  every  way  accessible  to  our  whole  country,  being  di- 
rectly on  the  Sandusky  and  Miami  Rail  Road  ;  it  is  also  a  place  unsurpassed 
by  any  village  in  the  State  in  healthfulness  and  beauty.  Our  other  friends  also 
in  that  place  have  ability  and  hearty  good  will  to  aid  a  movement  of  this  kind; 
wherefore  may  I  not  ask,  have  not  the  time  and  the  occasion  come  for  the 
incipient  steps  to  be  taken  for  founding  a  New  Church  University  ?  It  strikes 
me  that  the  proposition  of  Col .  James  is  in  the  highest  degree  liberal,  and  that  it 
deserves  to  he  responded  to  with  equal  spirit  and  liberality.  Founding  such  an 
Institution  is  a  work  for  somebody  to  do,  and  when  done  will  require  some  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice.  Our  old  literary  institutions  are  as  defective  as  the  Church 
which  gave  them  birth.  They  have  outlived  their  day.  Much  that  they  do 
is  well  done,  and  would  require  to  be  repeated  in  a  true  system  :  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  not  their  forms,  their  methods,  their  designs,  and  their  results, 
antiquated  and  outgrown  in  the  living  age  ?  What  man,  principled  in  the  life 
and  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  would  commit  in  good  faith  and  im- 
plicitly the  education  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  any  of  these  institutions? 
But  I  cannot  extend  these  remarks,  for  I  must  close  my  narrative. 

These  details  will  show  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  The 
numerous  contributors  to  the  mission  may  rest  assured  tl&t  they  are  co- 
operating in  a  most  noble  cause.  They  may  see  the  proof  in  what  is  already 
done  that  the  day  has  come  to  work  ;  that  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a  degree 
of  receptivity  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  that  is  full  of  hope,  and  ^ithout  a 
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parellel  in  the  past  Permit  me  then,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge,  with 
most  devout  gratitude,  the  obligations  which  I  feel  to  those  interested  in  this 
mission,  for  their  numerous'acts  of  kindness  to  myself  and  to  my  family. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Missions  in  the  New 
Church, 

J.  P.  Stuart. 

20  Mile  Staud,  Warmm  Co.  0.,  May  15, 1849. 

P.  S. — ^The  following  are  the  receipts  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission  which  I 
have  to  acknowledge  during  the  year  ending  May  15, 1849 : — 

From  the  Society  at  Springfield, 

"  Sundry  persons  at  Cincinnati,  by  J.  Murdock, 

"  John  Murdock,  -  .  - 

"  Dr.  Wm.  Murdock, 

"  Messrs.  D.  &  T.  M.  Gwynne  &  McNemar,    - 

"  Mrs.  Js  H.  James,  -  .  .  , 

"  The  Misses  Bailey, 

«  Hon.R.S.  Canby,. 

"  Wm.  E.  White, 

*'  James  Sweeney,  ... 

"  Robert  Sweeney,  •  .  - 

"  Ely  Sweeney,  ... 

"  Wm.  Frost, 

"  Wm.E.  Tinghey, 

"  David  Pruden,  -  -  - 

**  Abel  Sherman,  .  -  . 

"  E.  Woodruff, 

"  David  Espy  (house  rent), 

"  Ministerial  fund  (20  Mile  Stand), 

•  "  Missionary  Society  of  'the  Ohio  Association, 

Total, 
Cincinnati,  May  21, 1849. 
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26  00 

25  00 

5  00 

60  00 

10  00 

15  00 

7  00 

30  00 

15  00 

10  00 

15  00 

15  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

40  00 

16  00 

112  00 

$468  12 

J.  P.  S. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  CONFERENCE. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Beloved  Brethren, — I  am  instructed  by  minute  47  of  the  last  General  Con- 
ference, to  convey  to  the  members  of  your  Association  the  fraternal  greetings 
of  the  New  Church  in  this  kingdom.  The  Conference  had  this  year  to  regret 
the  non-arrival  of  your  expected  address,  but  was  imwilling  that  this  circum- 
stance should  interrupt  the  friendly  intercourse  established  between  us. 

We  rejoice,  dear  brethren,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  our  annual  ad- 
dress of  renewing  our  assurances  of  love  for  the  brethren  in  America,  and  of 
expressing  to  you  our  warm  interest  in  the  continued  progress  of  our  heaven- 
ly doctrines  in  your  part  of  the  great  human  family.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that 
everywhere  the  Church  continues  steadily  to  advance.  Like  the  general 
movements  of  providential  agencies,  its  course  is  slow,  unobserv^ed,  and 
stealthy  ;  but  withal  onward.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  progress  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Though  attended  with  nothing  of  a  very  marked  character,  the  returns 
made  to  the  last  Conference  show,  in  most  ot  our  societies,  a  steady  improve- 
ment. The  course  of  events  is  also  inducing,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, an  altered  and  much  improved  feeling  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  our 
enlightened  author.  From  all  which  we  are  encouraged  to  persevering  ef- 
forts, and  to  hopeful  expectations  for  the  future. 

The  events  passing  around  us,  and  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  awfully 
portentous,  painfully  remind  us,  however,  that  there  is  much  that  is  evil  and 
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false,  in  the  various  institutions  of  society,  to  be  removed,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect to  witness  an  extended  reception  of  the  truth.  The  selfish  passions 
which  have  grown  up  under  the  various  forms  of  false  doctrine  so  fearfully 
prevalent,  are  fast  working  out  their  own  consummation.  The  unmitigated 
suffering  and  deep  wretchedness  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  humau  family 
is  exposed ;  the  commotions  of  society ;  the  ^*  wars  and  rumors  of  wars," 
which  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  are  sad  evidences  of  the  aching  want  that  is 
felt  of  something  more  tnily  beneficent  and  human.  In  the  midst  of  these 
commotions  we  are  encouraged  to  "  possess  our  souls  in  patience."  We 
know  that  'Hhese  things  miist  needs  come  to  pass."  That  the  evil  and  the 
false  must  be  consummated,  before  the  reign  of  the  good  and  the  true  can  be 
fully  established.  We  wait  patiently,  therefore,  but  not  indifferently,  the  is- 
sue.    We  wait  hopefully,  "  as  those  who  wait  for  the  morning." 

The  condition  of  society,  however,  will  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Churoli  important  duties.  It  is  not  from  the  commotions  which  prevail  we 
are  to  expect  the  amelioration  of  the  prostrate  condition  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  world  by  its  wisdom  cannot  procfuce  a  panacea  for  the  disorders  by  which 
it  is  afflicted.  The  only  remedy  is  the  truth,  which  shall  reveal  to  mankind  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  Supreme  Good,  open  to  the  rational  appre- 
hension of  the  Word,  as  the  only  source  of  spiritual  intelligence,  and  restore  to 
the  church  and  to  the  world  the  lost  doctrine  of  charity  and  mutual  love.  It 
is  a  prevalent  self-love  which  has  produced  the  all-pervading  afflictions  of 
society.  What  shall  remove  them,  unless  an  ardent  love  to  the  Lord,  issuing 
in  mutual  love  one  towards  another  1 

Dfefore,  however,  the  Lord  can  be  truly  loved,  he  must  be  rationally  known, 
which  he  only  can  be  by  correct  doctrine  from  the  Word.  It  is  not  the  irra- 
tional persuasion  of  Goa  as  existinginatrinity  of  co-equal  divine  persons  that 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  nor  can  the  rejection 
of  our  Divine  Human  Saviour  as  "  God  over  all,"  prepare  the  soul  to  receive 
from  him  the  requisite  power  to  tread  under  foot  the  serpents  and  scorpions 
of  man's  natural  self-love — the  fruitful  source  of  the  calamities  under  which 
the  world  groans.  It  is  the  truth  we  are  privileged  to  possess — that  God  ia 
One  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  this  one  God  is  the  incarnate  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  his  people,  which  can  alone  elucidate  the  universal  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  Lord  ;  and  by  reconciling  its  apparent  difliculues, 
meet  all  the  demands  of  the  most  extended  rational  inquiry. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  truth  respecting  the  Lord  will  lead  us  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  VVord  as  a  revelation  from  Him,  breathed  by 
His  spirit,  and  filled  with  His  wisdom.  Viewed  in  this  light,  how  incomparable 
is  the  Word  !  All  merely  human  productions  sink  before  it  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance. It  is  the  light  sent  out  to  guide  us  to  Him  who  is  *'  the  light  of  life." 
Its  teaching  is  the  instruction  of  the  absolute  and  imperishable  truth.  Within 
its  literal  meaning  are  stored  the  profoundest  treasures  of  angelic  and  divine 
wisdom;  and  by  the  discovery  or  the  science  of  correspondence,  these  trea- 
sures are  placed  within  our  reach.  This  divine  science  discovers  to  us  the 
divinity  of  the  Word,  and  presents  us  everywhere  with  the  sublimest  lessons 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  ^y  *^  employment,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  por- 
tions of  holy  writ  become  "  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness."  Above  all,  it  reveals  to  us  the  Lord  himself  as  the 
very  divine  Truth  therein  j  and  removing  from  the  mind  all  pride  of  human 
wisdom  and  self-intelligence,  leads  us  always  to  Him  as  *'the  true^ light  that 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

A  right  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  also  open  to  the  soul  a  perception  of  the  in- 
effable mercy  displayed  in  our  redemption,  and  impress  upon  us  from  the  high- 
est sanctions — the  example  of  the  Divine  himself — the  duty  of  constant  love  one 
towards  another.  And  how  imperatively  is  this  taught  us  in  the  Word  !  "  This 
is  my  commandment,"  says  onr  divine  Saviour,  "  that  ye  love  one  another,  as 
I  have  loved  you."  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

It  is  also  our  inestimable  privilege  to  possess  a  genuine  doctrine  of  charity^ 
whereby  we  are  enabled,  of^  divine  mercy,  to  trace  its  action  and  to  witness 
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its  effects  in  the  operations  of  mind  and  the  activities  of  life.  With  tlie  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Church  it  is  neither  a  profitless  sentimentality,  nor  a  mis- 
chievous, because  aimless,  external  liberality.  It  is  an  inward  love  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  resulting  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  as  the  Su- 
preme Good  and  Truth,  and  issuing  in  the  ceaseless  effort  to  render  the  ordin- 
ary uses  of  life  the  channels  of  perpetual  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  In 
those  already  receptive  of  its  affections,  and  capable  of  reciprocating  its  acti- 
yities  in  mutual  love,  it  produces  an  inward  "  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."  This  love  allies  itself  with  and  acts  by  the  truth.  Its  constant  ten- 
dency is  to  render  man  heavenly-minded  in  his  affections,  and  truthful  in  his 
conduct.  To  restore  within  him  the  lost  image  and  likeness  of  the  Lord,  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  to  re-establish  in  the  worU  **  peace,  good  will  towards 
men." 

How  complete  then  should  be  the  love  of  those  who  seek  to  act  under  the 
impulse  of  these  high  endowments  of  mutual  affection,  and  to  be  guided  bv 
the  clearest  perceptions  of  its  corresponding  truths.  How  cordial  and  unself- 
ish their  affections.  How  sincere  and  earnest  their  desires  to  extend  the  in- 
fluences of  good  to  all.  May  this  love,  dear  brethren,  and  these  efforts  of  use 
to  which  it  prompts,  ever  distinguish  those  who  receive  and  profess  to  be 
guidedj3y  the  truths  of  our  holy  Jerusalem. 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  N.  C.  in  England, 

I  remain,  beloved  brethren, 

Affectionately  and  truly,  yours, 

RicHABo  Storrt. 

Jonathan  Batlet,  President  of  the  41st  General  Conference. 

Dalton,  near  Huddersfield,  January  17th,  1849. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — Mahomet    and  his    Successors.     By  Washington    Irving.    In  tvfo  vols., 
Vol.  I.    New- York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.    l2mo.  Pp.  373. 

The  life  and  career  of  Mahomet  open  a  fine  field  to  New  Church  inves- 
*  ligation  and  speculation.  We  have  long  been  desirous  of  finding  time  to  ela- 
borate an  extended  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  golden  moments  incessant- 
ly elude  our  grasp.  Meantime  Mr.  Irving's  work,  just  issued,  will  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  renewed  interest  in  the  life  and  career  of  this  remarkable  man, 
respecting  whom  the  verdict  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  undergo  a  change, 
80  far,  at  least,  as  the  charge  of  downright  and  wilful  imposture  is  concerned. 
The  tendency  is  now  to  regard  him  as  rather  an  enthusiast  than  an  impostor, 
and  this  is  doubtless  confirmed  by  what  Swedenborg  says  of  his  state  in  the 
other  life,  which  is  altogether  more  propitious  than  could  be  anticipated  of  one 
who  had  concocted  a  grand  scheme  of  religious  delusion,  pretending  to  reve- 
lations which  he  never  had,  and  who  had  carried  it  on  to  its  consummation, 
knowing  himself  at  the  same  time,  that  the  claim  was  utterly  groundless  and 
false. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Irving  that  there  is  much  of  significancy  in  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  following  note  to  one  of  his  chapters,  the  result  of  researches 
entered  into  by  some  of  the  indefatigable  Germans. 
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Dr.  Gustav  Weil,  in  a  note  to  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  discusses  the  question  of  Mahomet's 
being  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy ;  whicb*  has  generally  been  represented  as  a  slander 
ofhirt  enemies  and  of  Christian  writers.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  asserted  by 
some  of  the  oldest  Moslem  l^iographers,  and  given  on  the  authority  of  persons  about  him. 
He  would  be  seized,  they  said,  with  violent  trembling,  followed  by  a  kind  of  swoon,  or 
rather  convulsion,  during  which  perspiration  would  stream  from  his  forehead  in  the 
coldest  weather ;  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  bellowing 
like  a  young  camel.  Ayesha,  one  of  his  wives,  and  Zeid,  one  of  his  disciples,  are  among 
the  persons  cited  as  testifying  to  that  effect  They  considered  him  at  such  times  as  under 
the  iuiiuence  of  a  revelation.  He  had  such  attacks,  however,  in  Mecca,  before  the  Koran 
Was  revealed  to  him.  Cadijah  feared  that  he  was  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  would 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  a  conjuror  to  exorcise  them,  but  he  forbade  her.  He  did  not 
like  that  any  one  should  see  him  during  these  paroxysms.  His  visions,  however,  were 
not  always  preceded  by  such  attacks.  Hareth  Ibn  Haschem,  it  is  said,  once  asked  him 
in  what  manner  the  revelations  were  made.  "  Often,"  replied  he,  "  the  angel  appears  to 
me  in  a  human  form,  and  speaks  to  me  Sometimes  I  hear  sounds  like  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell,  but  see  nothing.  [A  ringing  in  the  ears  is  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.]  When  the  in- 
visible angel  has  departed,  I  am  pos!«essed  of  what  he  has  revealed."  Some  of  his  reve- 
lations he  professed  to  receive  direct  from  God,  others  in  dreams ;  for  the  dreams  of  pro- 
phets, he  used  to  say,  are  revelations.  The  reader  will  find  this  note  of  service  in  throw- 
ing some  degree  of  light  upon  the  enigmatical  career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Mr.  Irving  leans  to  a  charitable  construction  as  to  the  original  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  the  man,  but  thinks  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  he 
found  himself  revered  as  a  prophet,  implicitly  obeyed  as  a  chief,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  host  of  votaries,  his  better  impulses  gradually 
yielded  to  corrupt  passions,  and  his  reforming  zeal  degenerated  in  the  end  to 
wild  ambition,  hypocrisy,  vindictive  cruelty,  and  inordinate  lust.  For  our- 
selves we  imagine  the  truth  in  regard  to  Mahomet  will  never  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, in  the  decisions  of  history,  till  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  to  the  natural ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  psychology  of  man's  nature. 

We  could  say  much  of  the  clear  and  beautiful  style  of  the  present  work, 
and  the  quiet  interest  infused  into  the  narrative  ,•  but  it  is  enough  to  say  of  all 
the  attractions  of  the  work,  internal  and  external,  that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, and  published  by  Mr.  Putnam. 


2. — Innocence  of  Childhood.    By  Mbs.   Coleman.    New- York  :  Appleton  & 
Co.    1849,  pp.  160. 

The  innocence  of  infancy  is  a  state  more  readily  and  naturally  conceived, 
perhaps,  than  the  innocence  of  childhood,  as  in  childhood  hereditary  evil  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself  by  "  infallible  tokens,**  and  we  should  deprecate  the  idea 
of  children  themselves  taking  up  the  conceit  of  their  innocence.  The  above 
remark,  however,  is  suggested  by  nothing  but  the  title  of  Mrs.  Coleman's  in- 
teresting little  work,  of  which  tlie  tendency  is  to  make  childhood  at  once  more 
innocent,  more  happy,  and  more  intelligent.  Into  a  pleasant  vein  of  fiction 
she  has  managed  to  interweave  some  of  the  choicest  truths  and  lessons  of  the 
New  Church,  and  to  propose  a  help  to  parents  and  teachers  for  which  we  see 
not  how  they  can  feel  otherwise  than  grateful. 


3. — Christian  Non-Resistance,  in  all  its  important  hearings^  Illustrated  and  Defend" 
ed,    ByADiN  Ballou.    Philadelphia:  1847,  pp.  240. 

This  work  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Non-Resistance  as 
lieJd bjr  the  Society  of  that  name.    Its  simplicity  of  style  and  clearness  of  ex* 
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pression  are  remarkable.  The  author,  an  editor  of  respectable  character  and 
great  cautiousness,  residing  at  Milford,  Mass.,  is  already  favorably  known  in 
New  England  as  a  Reformer — radical  indeed,  but  not  unreasonable.  "It  is  a 
book  for  the/ufttr«,"  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  "  and  will  be  better  apprecia- 
ted by  the  public  half  a  century  hence  than  now.  But  a  better  future  is  even 
now  dawning,  and  it  is  needed  to  help  develope  the  coming  age  of  love  and 
peace.  A  great  transition  of  the  human  mind  has  commenced,  and  the  reign 
of  military  and  penal  violence  must  ultimately  give  place  to  that  of  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  mercy.  It  is  now  sent  forth  on  its  mission  of  reconciliation." 
The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  thus  defined.  Chap.  1.  Explana- 
tory Definitions;  Chap.  2.  Scriptural  Proofs;  Chap.  3.  Scriptural  Objections 
Answered;  Chap.  4.  Non-Resistance  not  contrary  to  Nature;  Chap.  5.  The 
Safety  of  Non-Resistance ;  Chap.  6.  General  Objections  Answered;  Chap.  7. 
Non-Resistance  in  relation  to  Government.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ballon 
has  given  a  full^  expose  to  the  sentiment.  For  temperate  language,  urbane 
spirit,  and  fair  dealing  with  opponents,  the  book  has  few  rivals.  We  cor- 
dially commend  the  work  to  general  perusal,  as  the  principles  contained  in  it 
at  least  deserve  a  rigid  examination.  In  the  present  era,  when  old  issues  and 
old  doctrines  are  passing  away,  and  a  new  dispensation  is  approaching,  a 
work  of  this  character  is  entitled  to  a  candid  notice. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

The  course  of  Lectures  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Hayden,  announced  in  our  Nov.  number^ 
was  concluded  on  Sabbath  evening,  6th  Inst.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  respectable 
audience.  The  whole  series  of  discourses  has  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  fricndd 
of  the  New  Church,  who  have  seldom  been  privileged  with  listening  to  a  more  lucid  and 
convincing  exhibition  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption, 
the  Atonement,  Justification,  and  the  leading  effects  wrought  in  the  political,  scientific, 
and  religious  world  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  New  Dispensation.  These 
were  the  subjects  and  the  order  of  the  Lectures,  and  each  was  treated  with  an  ability 
which  would  have  been  more  naturally  expected  from  one  who  had  made  theology  the 
Btudy  of  a  long  life.  In  a  comparatively  young  novitiate,  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying. 
We  trust  facilities  may  be  afforded  to  Mr.  H.  for  the  delivery  of  tliese  and  kindred  Lectures 
in  different  sections  of  the  New  Church  in  our  country,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in- 
terest in,  and  command  respect  for,  that  Divine  system  of  Doctrines  which  have  found 
a  gifted  expounder  and  defender  in  our  young  friend,  whose  pen  has  so  of^cn  been  recog- 
nized in  our  pages. 
• 

The  new  Life  of  Swedenborg,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  recently  noticed  by  us  as  about  to 
appear  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  has  just  been  put  upon  our  table.  We 
have  not  as  yet  found  time  to  give  it  the  inspection  necessary  to  a  review,  but  shall  en- 
deavor soon  to  do  so.  Meantime  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise  in 
Buch  papers  as  the  New- York  Tribune,  which  has  ever  been  exceedingly  liberal  to  vVi^a 
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New  Church,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the  Editor  of  which,  Mr.  W.  H.  Channing,  has 
no  reserve  in  expressing  tlie  most  reverential  regard  for  Swedenborg.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  light  in  which  these  panegyrics  mainly  present  our  author  is  not  precisely  that  in 
which  he  looms  up  to  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  but  it  still  has  the  effect  to  dispel  pre- 
judice and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  candid  examination  of  his  claims  to  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  profoundest  of  philosophers  or  the  most  far-seeing  and  deep-seeing 
of  sages.     **  In  this  we  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.** 

The  public  mind  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester,  Auburn,  and  other  towns  in  Wes- 
tern New-York,  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  excited  in  consequence  of  certain  mysterious 
knockings  or  rappings,  which  have  hitherto  completely  baffled  all  attempts  at  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  on  the  ground  of  juggling,  legerdemain,  or  in  fact  of  any  mere  physical 
agency.  Subnlittcd  to  the  critical  researches  and  cool  judgment  of  several  committees  of 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  belonging  to  the  various  professions,  the  pheno- 
mena have  still  refused  to  resolve  themselves  into  anything  that  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ordinary  laws  of  acoustics,  thaumaturgics,  phantastics,  knave-crafl,  or  colluson. 
Two  or  three  pamphlets  have  already  made  their  appearance  detailing  the  facts  and 
challenging  denial.  The  position  assumed  is  that  the  phenomena  or  manifestations,  as 
the  writers  term  them,  are  absolutely  supernatural;  that  they  proceed  from  spirits  in 
the  spiritual  world ;  and  that  every  other  solution  is  utterly  inadequate.  They  profess  to 
have  discovered  a  mode  of  communicating  with  these  spirits  by  means  of  the  alphabet, 
the  letters  of  which  the  spirits  designate  by  rapping  when  the  requisite  ones  are  named, 
and  in  this  way  have  received  important  information  respecting  the  source  of  the  noises,  the 
design  of  the  marvel  as  a  manifestation,  and  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  they  have* 
referred  to  these  invisible  oracles.  All  this  is  curious  enough  undoubtedly,  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  the  perplexing  process  through  which  their  minds  must  have  passed  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  the  noises  were  actually  produced  by  de- 
parted spirit?,  yet  the  communications  received  from  them  were  not  always  reliable,  but 
that  in  many  cases  they  gave  forth  falsities  instead  of  truths.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
Newchurchman  can  very  easily  believe,  but  which  must  be  a  sad  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  man  of  the  old  school  of  theology.  Phenomena  of  this  nature  will  probably 
continue  to  occur,  and  Swedenborg's  name  continue  to  be  mixed  up  witli  them,  as  we 
find  it  is,  most  ridiculously,  in  the  reports  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  is  a 
grievance  to  which,  we  suppose,  the  New  Church  must  submit  till  the  world  becomes 
more  widely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says  respecting  the  presumptive  falsity  of 
all  such  communications  from  the  world  of  spirits.  As  to  the  real  character  and  origin 
of  these  mysterious  rappings,  we  pronounce  no  opinion  ;  we  simply  say  that  if  they  are 
rightly  referred  by  these  writers  to  spiritual  agency,  then  we  would  heartily  re-affirm  their 
statement,  that  their  oracles  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  least  of  all  in  what  may 
be  said  respecting  Swedenborg,  whoso  lot  it  seems  to  be  to  be  misrepresented  in  both 
worlds. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Weller,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  about  starting,  as  we  learn,  on  a 
lecturing  tour  through  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana.  We  have  just  received 
from  him  an  interesting  pamphlet  of  50  pages  on  **  Marriage  on  Earth,"  '*  Marriage  in 
Heaven,'*  and  the  **  Troubles  of  Human  Life.*'    We  may  advert  to  this  again. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson *s  Lectures  on  Representative  Men  has  just  been  pubKshed.  The 
volume  contains  the  celebrated  Lecture,  "  Swedenborg  the  Mystic,'*  to  which  a  reply  was 
published  some  two  or  three  years  since.  We  perceive  that  in  the  present  edition  several 
of  the  most  offensive  passages  have  been  omitted,  while  all  the  finer  and  better  have  been 
retained.  In  its  present  form  it  is  well  adapted  to  call  attention  to  its  illustrious  subject, 
and  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  number  of  extracts  from  it. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 


ARTICLE    I. 


THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT, 

No.  IX. 

Our  last  article  contained  an  intimation  that  we  were  about  to 
enter  upon  a  view  of  the  general  subject  before  us — ^the  character, 
career,  and  prospective  destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation — from  which  the 
mind  of  Mr.  L.  would  undoubtedly  experience  a  violent  recoil.    This 
effect  we  anticipate  not  so  much  from  its  passing  by  on  the  other  side, 
with  true  Levitical  indifference,  his  peculiar  theory  of  symbols  and 
figures,  as  from  its  going  so  directly  counter  to  all  those  notions  of 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  heaven,  which  the  Christian  world  has  for 
the  most  part  ever  attached  to  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Jews  to 
the  Lord  of  the  universe — notions  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  L.,  but  which 
he  perhaps  has  pushed  to  a  more  ultra  extreme  than  any  modem 
writer.    The  idea  that  that  people  could  have  subserved  an  end  of 
peculiarity  in  the  Divine  economy,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time 
intrinsically  the  most  gross,  external,  sensuous,  worldly,  and  low- 
spirited  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  one  that  seems  never  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Christian  writers  prior  to  the  revelations  of 
Swedenborg.      His  doctrine  of  representation  opens  entirely  a  new 
view  of  the  providential  purposes  aimed  at  and  accomplished  by  the 
selection  of  a  particular  people,  and  the  retaining  them  for  a  long  series 
of  ages  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     This  doc- 
trine teaches  that  the  intrinsic  character  of  an  individual  or  a  nation 
is  no  bar  to  their  serving  in  a  representative  capacity.    The  worst  of 
men  may  serve  as  symbols  of  the  holiest  of  principles,  so  far  as  they 
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are  viewed  in  outward  and  official  relation,  and  not  in  internal  quality. 
The  rationale  of  this  may  be  better  understood  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts in  which  we  are  designedly  free,  because  we  are  persuaded  that 
a  sounder  judgment  will  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Jews  accordingly  as  we  entertain  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  in- 
ternal genius,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  natural  seed  of  Jacob  of  the  present  day  and  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity. 

"  Things  representing  are  either  persons,  or  things  existing  in  the  world,  or 
on  the  esurth,  in  short,  whatever  is  an  object  of  the  senses,  insomuch  that  there 
is  scarce  any  object  but  what  is  capable  of  being  a  representative.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  law  of  representation,  that  the  person  or  thing  which  repre- 
sents is  not  at  all  reflected  on,  but  only  that  which  is  reptesentied.  As  for  ex- 
ample :  Every  king,  whosoever  he  was,  whether  in  Judab,  or  in  Israel,  or  even 
in  E^^t  and  other  places^  might  represent  the  Lord:  their  regal  function  it- 
self 18  representative,  whence  even  the  very  worst  of  kings  might  sustain  this 
representation ;  as  Pharaoh,  who  exalted  Joseph  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  Babylon,  Saul  and  the  other  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  of 
whatsoever  character  they  might  be ;  it  was  involved  in  me  very  anointing, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  called  the  anointed  of  Jehovah.  In  like  manner 
all  priests,  how  many  soever  they  were,  represented  the  Lord  ]  the  priestly 
office  itself  being  representative,  whence  even  the  wicked  and  impure  could 
sustain  this  representation  as  well  as  others :  because,  in  representatives,  the 
quality  of  the  person  representing  is  not  at  all  reflected  on." — A,  C.  1361. 

'^  That  Jacob  and  his  posterity  were  such,  that  with  them  celestial  and  spir- 
itual love  could  not  be  conjoined  with  natural  good,  that  is,  the  internal  or 
spiritual  man  with  the  external  or  natural,  is  evident  nrom  the  particular  things 
related  in  the  Word  concerning  that  nation.  For  they  knew  not,  nor  were 
willing  to  know,  what  the  intemal  or  spiritual  man  is,  wherefore  neither  was 
it  revealed  to  them ;  for  they  believed  that  nothing  was  given  with  man  but 
an  extemal  and  natural,  neither  did  they  regard  anything  else  in  all  their  wor- 
ship, insomuch  that  divine  worship  with  them  was  no  otherwise  than 
idolatrous;  for  when  extemal  worship  is  separated  from  intemal,  it  is 
merely  idolatrous.  The  church,  which  was  instituted  among  them,  was 
not  a  church,  but  only  a  representative  of  a  church,  wherefore  that 
church  is  called  a  representative  church.  For  in  representations  the  per- 
son is  not  reflected  upon^  but  only  the  thing  which  is  represented :  where- 
fore not  only  persons  represented  divine,  celestial,  and  spiritual  things, 
but  the  same  were  represented  by  things  inanimate,  as  by  Aaron's  garments, 
by  the  ark,  the  altar^  toe  oxen  ana  sheep  which  were  sacrificed,  by  the  candle- 
stick with  the  lights,  by  the  bread  of  arrangement  on  the  golden  table,  by  the 
oil  with  which  they  were  anointed,  the  frankincense,  and  other  like  things. 
Hence  it  was  that  Lings,  both  bad  and  good  alike,  represented  the  regal  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  high  priests,  both  bad  and  good,  represented  the  things  apper- 
taining to  the  Lord's  Divine  Priesthood,  when  they  discharged  their  office  in  an 
extemal  form  according  to  the  statutes  and  commandments.'' — A.  C.  4281. 

"  It  is  a  thing  of  indifierence  what  be  the  quality  of  the  man  who  represents, 
whether  he  be  evil  or  good^  and  that  evil  men  may  alike  represent,  and  did  re- 
present the  Lord's  Divine.  The  same  may  appear  from  the  representatives 
which  exist  even  at  this  day ;  for  all  kings,  whoever  they  are,  ana  of  whatever 
quality,  by  the  royal  pertaining  to  them,  represent  the  Lord ;  in  like  manner 
all  priests,  whoever,  and  of  whatever  quality  they  are,  by  virtue  of  the  priestly. 
The  royal  and  the  priestly  are  holy,  whatever  be  the  ^uuity  of  him  who  minis- 
ters therein ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  Word  taught  by  a  wicked  man  is  eq[ually  holy, 
and  also  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  like;  hence 
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also  it  may  appear,  ihnx  no  king  can  in  any  sort  claim  to  himself  anything  of 
the  Holy  pertaming  to  his  ro3ralty,  nor  any  priest  anything  of  the  Hol^  pertain- 
ing to  his  priesthood ;  as  fax  as  either  claims  an3rthing  thereof  to  himself,  or 
attributes  it  to  himself,  so  far  he  fixes  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  S]^iritnal 
thief,  or  the  mark  of  spiritual  theft :  and  also  as  far  as  he  does  evil,  that  is,  acts 
contrary  to  what  is  just  and  equitable,  and  contrary  to  what  is  good  and  traei 
so  far  a  kins  puts  off  the  representative  of  holy  royalty,  and  a  priest  the  repre- 
sentative of  holy  priesthood,  and  represents  the  opposite.  Hence  in  the  repre- 
sentative Jewish  Church  so  many  laws  were  enjoined  concerning  the  Holy, 
in  which  priests  especiidly  should  be  during  their  ministration.'* — A,  C,  3670. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were  not  incapacitated  by  their 
tmspiritual  and  supremely  worldly  genius  from  having  a  certain 
sanctity  induced  upon  them  arising  solely  from  the  representative 
character  which  they  were  called  to  sustain.  But  this  is  not  all.  It 
appears  from  the  following  paragraph  that  they  were  on  this  account 
even  better  qualified  to  discharge  this  function  than  if  they  had  been 
internally  better  men.  The  ground  of  this  is,  that  the  danger  of  the 
profiination  of  holy  things  is  thereby  lessened.  But  as  the  force  of 
this  consideration  cannot  well  be  appreciated  without  a  distinct  view 
of  the  fearful  effects  of  profanation,  we  previously  give  place  to  an 
extract  on  this  subject. 

^  Few  persons  know  what  profanation  means,  and  stiU  fewer  what  is 
its  punishment  in  another  life.    Profanation  is  of  various  kinds.     He  who 
denies  the  truths  of  faith,  like  the  Gentiles  who  live  out  of  thexhurch,  without 
the  knowledge  of  them,  does  not  profane  them ;  but  he  profanes  the  truths  of 
faith  who  is  acquainted  with  them,  and  still  more  so  if  he  acknowledges,  talks 
of,  preaches,  and  persuades  others  respecting  them,  and  yet  lives  in  hatred, 
revenge,  cruelty,  rapine,  and  adultery,  confinning  himself  in  these  vices  by 
passsLges  of  the  Word,  which  he  perverts,  and  thereby  immerses  in  his  filthy 
affections.    That  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  profanation,  and  this  is  what  especially 
occasions  man^s  spiritual  death,  as  may  appear  from  this  consideration,  that 
in  another  life  things  profane  and  holy  are  altogether  separate,  what  is  pro- 
fane being  in  hell,  and  what  is  sacred  in  heaven.     When  a  profane  person, 
therefore,  enters  into  the  other  world,  holy  and  profane  things  adhere  together 
in  every  idea  of  his  thought  as  they  did  during  the  life  of  the  body,  so  that  he . 
cannot  produce  a  single  holy  idea  but  something  profane  is  plainly  seen  ad- . 
hering  to  it ;  such  bemg  the  perception  of  ideas  existing  in  another  life.   Thufr^ . 
there  is  profanation  apparent  in  every  particular  of  his  thoughts  ^   and  as 
heaven  abhors  profanation,  he  must  of  necessity  be  thrust  down  into  hell. 
Scarcely  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ideas,  they  being  re- 
garded as  distinct  or  uncompounded.    There  are,  nevertheless,  in  every  idea 
of  thought,  innumerable  [others]  conjoined  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  certain  form,  and  hence  a  representation  [picia  imago]  of  the  man  him- 
self, which  is  fully  perceived,  yea,  even  visibly  so,  in  another  life.    Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  idea  of  any  place  occurs,  whether  it  be  a  country,  a  city, 
or  a  house^  then  the  form  and  image  of  all  that  he  has  ever  done  there  is  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  to  the  sight  of  spirits  and  angels.    Or  if  the  idea  of  a 
Eerson  occurs  against  whom  a  man  has  entertained  hatred,  then  whatever  he 
as  thought,  spoken,  or  done,  against  him,  is  presented  at  the  same  moment. 
So  it  is  also  in  reference  to  all  other  ideas  3  for  as  they  come  into  existence, 
all  and  everything  which  may  have  been  conceived  and  impressed  on  the 
mind  in  relation  to  them,  is  made  manifest    Thus,  when  the  idea  of  a  mar- 
riage presents  itself,  then,  if  the  man  be  an  adulterer,  all  the  filth  and  obscenity, 
even  to  the  very  thought  of  adultery,  present  themselves,  and  even  the  fedse 
notuHis  by  which  he  has  confirmed  himself  in  adulteries^  whethsx  ^^xei^^ 
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iirom  sensuality,  or  from  reasonings,  or  from  the  Word,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  adulterated  and  perverted  its  truth,  recur.  The  idea  of  one  things 
moreover,  flows  into  that  of  another,  and  infects  it;  as  a  drop  of  ink  cast  into 
water  obscures  the  whole  body  of  that  fluid ;  whence  the  spirit  is  known  by 
his  ideas,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  there  is  in  each  of  them  his  image,  or 
effigy,  which,  when  rendered  visible,  is  so  deformed  that  it  is  horrible  to  be- 
hold. Hence  the  state  and  image  of  those  in  the  other  world  who  have  pro- 
faned what  is  holy,  may  be  seen.  Such  profanation  is,  however,  by  no  means 
chargeable  on  those  who  have  believed  in  simplicity  what  is  contained  in  the 
Word,  notwithstanding  they  have  believed  what  is  not  true." — A,  C,  1008. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  presentation  is  thus  applied 
in  the  relation  we  are  considering. 

"  In  regard  to  the  profanation  of  truth,  the  case  is  this :  divine  truth  can  in 
nowise  be  profaned,  except  by  those  who  have  before  acknowledged  it :  for 
such,  having  first  entered  into  truth  by  acknowledgment  and  belief,  and  hav- 
ing thus  been  initiated  into  it,  when  they  afterwards  recede  from  it,  there  con- 
tinually remains  its  trace  or  footstep  inwardly  impressed,  which  is  recalled  at 
the  same  time  with  the  false  and  evil,  and  hence  the  truth,  because  it  adheres 
to  them,  is  profaned ;  those,  therefore,  with  whom  this  is  the  case,  have  con- 
tinually in  themselves  that  which  condemns,  thus  their  own  hell ;  for  the  in- 
fernals,  when  they  approach  towards  the  sphere  where  good  and  truth  is,  are 
instantly  sensible  oftneir  own  hell,  for  they  come  into  that  which  they  account 
hateful,  consequently  into  torment ;  they  therefore  who  have  profaned  truth, 
dwell  continually  with  that  which  torments  them,  and  this  according  to  the 
degree  of  profanation ',  because  this  is  so,  it  is  most  especially  provided  by 
the  Lord,  that  divine  good  and  truth  may  not  be  profaned ;  and  it  is  provided 
principally  by  thjs,  that  man,  who  is  such  that  he  cannot  otherwise  than  pro- 
fane, is  withheld  as  far  as  possible  from  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  of 
truth  and  good,  for,  as  was  said,  no  one  can  profane,  but  he  who  has  before 
acknowledged  and  beheved.  This  was  the  cause  that  internal  truths  were 
not  discovered  to  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  nor  was  it 
even  openly  declared,  that  there  was  any  internal  in  man,  thus  that  there  was 
any  internal  worship,  and  scarce  any  thing  was  said  concernmg  a  life  after 
death,  and  concerning  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  Mes- 
siah whom  they  expected;  the  reason  was,  because  they  were  such 
that  it  was  foreseen,  that  if  such  things  had  been  discovered  to  them, 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  profane  them,  inasmuch 
JOB  they  had  no  will  for  any  thing  but  what  was  terrestrial;  and  because 
that  generation  was  such,  and  also  is  such  at  present,  it  is  likewise  still 
permitted  that  they  should  be  altogether  in  a  state  of  unbelief:  for  if  they  had 
once  acknowledged,  and  afterwards  receded,  they  must  neeas  have  induced 
upon  themselves  the  most  grievous  of  all  hells.  This  was  also  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  did  not  come  into  the  world  and  reveal  the  internals  of  the 
Word,  until  there  was  not  any  good  at  all  remaining  with  them,  not  even  na- 
tural good,  for  then  they  could  no  longer  receive  any  truth  to  a  degree  of  in- 
ternal acknowledgment,  for  it  is  good  which  receives,  thus  they  could  not 
profane  it;  such  was  the  state  which  is  meant  by  tlie  fulness  of  time,  and  by 
the  consummation  of  the  age,  and  also  by  the  last  day  so  much  treated  of  by 
the  prophets :  it  is  for  this  same  reason,  that  the  arcana  of  the  internal  sense 
of  the  Word  are  now  revealed,  because  at  this  day  there  is  scarce  any  faith, 
because  not  any  charity,  thus  because  it  is  the  consummation  of  the  age,  and 
when  this  takes  place,  then  they  may  be  revealed  without  danger  of  profana- 
(lion,  because  they  are  not  interiorly  acknowledged." — A.  C.  3398. 

Such  then  we  have  ample  reason  to  believe  was  and  is  the  innate 

.  character  and  disposition  of  this  people.    From  the  earliest  dawn  of 

their  national  existence  they  have  proved  themselves  perverse,  rebel- 

liouSy  prone  to  idolatry,  and  constantly  offering  provocation  to  the 
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Lord.  The  voices  of  the  prophets  every  where  confirm  this  testimony, 
and  it  was  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment pervading  the  speech  of  the  martyr  Stephen  that  made  them 
gnash  their  teeth  with  indignation,  and  goaded  them  on  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  his  blood.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  record  is 
read  of  them  in  hundreds  of  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  impression  of  the  Christian  world  seems  to  be,  that  the 
inditing  Spirit  does  not  really  mean  it  after  all,  but  that  it  is  rather 
the  language  of  a  quasi  displeasure,  a  vein  of  threatening  similar  to 
that  which  a  human  parent  will  sometimes  administer  to  a  child  that 
he  would  restrain  from  mischief,  while  at  the  same  time  neither  party 
regards  it  as  having  much  of  serious  meaning.  This  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  deep-seated  belief  which  has  long  prevailed  among 
Christians,  that  the  Jews  as  a  people  were  really  objects  of  the  Divine 
complacency  in  themselves  considered  ;  and  that  although  they  fre- 
quently betrayed  a  wayward  and  refractory  spirit,  yet  they  were  not 
a  very  b&ul  people  at  neart,  and  as  the  Lord  is  eminently  compas- 
sionate to  the  sins  of  his  elect,  so  there  was  nothing  very  grave  in  the 
real  drift  and  purport  of  his  threatenings  towards  them,  although  as 
keeping  up  appearances  they  had,  doubtless,  had  a  good  effect  both 
upon  them  and  upon  others.  We  judge  this  to  be  the  true  posture  of 
the  mind  of  Christendom  in  relation  to  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  it  difEcult  to  believe  that  men  who  hold  the  theory  of  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  splendid  destiny  that  awaits  them 
in  the  latter  day,  can  in  their  hearts  concede  that  they  were  actually 
so  vile  and  wicked  a  race  as  they  are  often  represented  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.*  We  are  persuaded  they  must  cherish  the  fancy  of  some 
saving  clause— of  some  mental  reservation — on  the  part  of  the  Most 
High,  by  means  of  which  He  will  wave  towards  them  a  treatment 
in  close  accordance  with  the  strictness  of  the  letter.  Their  se- 
cret sentiment  would  undoubtedly  express  itself  in  the  language  of 
Balaam,  **  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen 
perverseness  in  Israel." 

Swedenborg,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  deeper  illumination,  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be,  puts  a  new  face  upon  the  whole  order  of  the  Divine 

•  **  The  quality  of  their  posterity,  wjio  were  in  Egypt,  is  manifest  from  the  circumstan- 
ces related  of  them  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  were  so  often  rebel- 
lious, and  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  so  often  became  idolatrous. 
What  their  quality  is  at  this  day,  viz.  in  regard  to  their  opposition  to  the  Lord,  to  the 
things  of  the  Church,  and  to  charity  towards  their  neighbor,  is  well  known.  Hence  it 
may  appear  that  such  has  perpetually  been  the  quality  of  that  nation.  Let  not  any  one 
therefore  henceforth  suppose  that  there  was  any  church  among  them,  but  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  church,  still  less  that  they  were  chosen  in  preference  to  others." — A,  C. 
4316. 

"The  Jewish  and  Israelitish  nation,  which  is  treated  of  in  the  internal  historical  sense, 
except  those  who  have  died  infants,  are  for  the  most  of  this  description,  for  they  are  in 
external  things  above  all  other  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  avarice;  they  who  love 
lucre  and  gain  not  for  the  sake  of  any  other  use  but  for  the  sake  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
place  all  the  delight  of  their  lives  in  the  possession  thereof,  are  in  the  outermost  or  lowest 
things,  for  the  things  which  they  love  are  altogether  earthy;  but  they  who  love  gold  and 
silver  for  the  sake  of  some  use,  elevate  themselves,  according  to  the  use,  out  oi  earthy 
things  ;  the  use  itself,  which  man  loves,  determines  his  life,  and  distinguishes  him  from 
others ;  an  evil  use  makes  him  infernal,  a  good  use  makes  him  celestia.l\  twoXvcA^^^^oft 
use  of  itself,  but  the  love  of  the  use,  for  the  life  of  eveiv  one  \ft  Vxl  ^^a^Vw^?^ — Av^* 
4459. 
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Dispensations  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  He  portrays  tbem  in  their  true 
oolors.  He  takes  the  Word  at  its  word,  neither  extenuating  aught, 
nor  setting  down  aoght  in  malice.  He  informs  us  that  though  in 
one  sense  a  peculiar  people,  yet  they  were  never  a  church,  but 
merely  the  representative  of  a  church,  sustaining  to  the  spiritual  and 
celestial  things  entrusted  to  them  the  relation  of  a  casket  to  the 
jewels  it  contains.  As  it  was  for  a  particular  purpose  that  they  were 
set  apart,  in  sacred  isolation,  from  all  other  people,  so,  as  that  purpose 
has  now  been  fully  answered,  they  must  necesswly  sink  to  the  level  of 
other  nations,  and  be  eventuaUy  merged  in  the  Grentile  masses  which 
they  so  much  despise  in  comparison  with  themselves.    The  perpetui- 

2  of  privilege  supposed  to  be  prophetically  secured  to  them  is  one  of 
e  dreams  of  exegetic  theologians  as  baseless  and  idle  as  the  conceit 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  was  scarcelv  questioned  for  a 
long  lapse  of  ages.  But  as  a  stronger  light  has  snone  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  another  life,  the  evidence  of  any  such  resurrection  has  van- 
ished into  thin  air,  and  the  enlightened  hope  of  future  existence  recog- 
nizes nothing  as  surviving  the  stroke  of  dc^ith  but  the  interior  spiritual 
and  immortal  man.  In  like  manner,  although  it  has  been  long  and  is 
still  held  by  multitudes  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  would  be  re- 
stored and  re-organized,  yet  to  an  instructed  vision  of  the  future  they 
appear  just  as  far  from  such  a  destiny  as  does  the  perished  fabric  of 
the  body  from  re-construction  at  what  is  termed  the  last  day.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  body  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  and  reasoning,  and 
discoursing,  apart  from  the  spirit,  respecting  its  resurrection-destiny, 
such  reveries  would  be  a  fair  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, and  of  those  theoists,  who,  like  Mr.  L.,  keep  them  in  counte- 
nance, respecting  their  prospective  dignity  and  grandeur  in  the  final 
allotments  of  the  Divine  Providence.  The  one  would  be  just  as 
groundless  and  absurd  as  the  other.  To  the  eye  that  is  gifled  with 
true  interior  discernment,  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  the  spiritual  element 
of  the  Church  couched  under  it,  precisely  what  the  human  body  is  to 
the  soul  that  is  to  be  eliminated  out  of  it.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  merely  external  coverings — simple  exuwxB — ^to  be  shed  upon  the 
emergence  of  the  spiritual  substance  destined  eventually  to  appear  in 
their  place. 

In  Uie  following  passage  we  have  a  somewhat  fhller  development 
of  their  characteristic  traits  as  a  people,  together  with  an  intimation 
of  the  reasons  of  their  prolonged  preservation  as  a  distinct  race. 

*'  The  Jews  who  lived  before  the  Lord's  coming,  as  also  they  who  lived  af- 
terwards, had  no  other  opinion  concerning  the  rituals  of  their  church,  than  that 
divine  worship  consisted  solely  in  externals,  being  utterly  regardless  of  what 
they  represented  and  signified ;  for  they  did  not  know,  neither  were  thev  will- 
ing to  know,  that  there  existed  any  internal  of  worship  and  of  the  Word,  thus 
that  there  was  any  life  after  death,  consequently  that  there  was  any  heaven, 
for  they  were  altogether  sensual  and  corporeal ;  and  whereas  they  were  in  ex- 
ternals separate  from  internals,  worship  with  respect  to  them  was  merely 
idolatrous,  and  therefore  they  were  most  prone  to  worship  any  gods  whatsoever, 
provided  only  that  they  were  persuaded  that  such  Gods  coidd  cause  them  to 
prosper :  but  because  tnat  nation  was  such  that  they  could  be  in  an  holy  ex- 
Utma),  and  thus  could  have  holy  litnals,  whereby  were  represented  the  celes- 
tik/  ibJnga  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  could  have  a  holy  veneration  for  Abrap 
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ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  also  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  afterwards  for  Da- 
vid, by  which  persons  the  Lord  was  represented,  and  especially  could  have  an 
holj  reverence  for  the  Word,  in  which  all  and  single  things  are  representative 
and  significative  of  things  divine,  therefore  in  Uiat  nation  a  representative 
church  was  instituted ;  but  if  that  nation  had  known  internal  things  as  far  as  to 
acknowledgment,  they  would  then  have  profaned  them,  and  thus,  when  in  an 
holy  external,  they  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  in  a  profane  intei*nal,  so 
that  there  could  have  been  no  communication  of  representatives  with  heaven 
by  that  nation  :  hence  it  is  that  interior  things  were  not  discovered  to  them, 
not  even  that  the  Lord  was  within,  that  he  might  save  their  souls.  Inasmuch 
as  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  of  this  character  more  than  the  other  tribes,  and  at 
this  day,  as  formerly,  account  the  rituals  holy,  which  may  be  observed  out  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  have  an  holy  veneration  for  their  fathers,  and  a  particular 
reverence  for  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  Christians  would  almost  reject  diat  Word,  and  would  likewise  defile  its  in- 
ternal th^igs  with  things  profane,  therefore  that  nation  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
served^ according  to  the  Lord's  words  in  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.34;  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  if  Christians,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  things  internal, 
had  also  lived  internal  men;  in  this  case  that  nation,  like  other  nations,  would 
before  many  ages  have  been  cut  off.  But  with  thai  nation  the  case  is  this,  that 
their  external  holy  or  holy  of  worship,  cannot  in  the  least  afiect  their  internals, 
these  bemg  unclean  from  the  sordid  love  of  self  and  from  the  sordid  love  of 
the  world,  and  also  from  the  idolatrous  principle,  that  they  worship  things  ex- 
ternal separate  from  internals ;  and  thus  because  they  have  not  any  thing  of 
heaven  in  them,  neither  can  they  carry  any  thing  of  heaven  with  them  into  an- 
other life,  except  a  few  who  live  in  mutual  love,  and  thus  do  not  despise 
others  in  comparison  with  themselves. 

^'  Hence  it  was  made  manifest,  how  that  people,  interiorly  idolatrous,  could 
represent  things  holy,  yea,  the  Lord  himself,  and  thus  how  the  Lord  could 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  tneir  uncleannesses,  Levit.  xvi.  16;  consequently  could 
have  something  like  a  church  there,  for  a  church  merely  rei)resentative  is  a  re- 
semblance of  a  church,  and  not  a  real  church.  With  Christians  this  cannot  be 
the  case,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the  interior  things  of  worship,  but 
do  not  believe  them ;  thus  they  cannot  be  in  an  holy  external  separate  from  its 
internal.''—^  C.  3479,  3480. 

However  much  Mr.  L.  may  be  revolted  at  this  view  of  his  be- 
loved Israel,  he  cannot  say  but  that  it  is  in  perfect  consistency  with 
our  general  principles  of  interpretation,  in  which  the  letter  is  contin- 
ually merged  in  the  spirit.  He  will  see  at  any  rate,  that  in  the 
explication  of  the  following  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to  Isaao^ 
Swedenborg  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  himselfl  "  And  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  him,  and  said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypt :  dwell  in  the 
land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of.  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  will  bless  thee :  for  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  I  will  give 
all  these  countries,  and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham  thy  father ;  and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  mito  thy  seed  all  these  countries :  and 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

'<  They  who  take  the  Word  only  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  cannpt 
know  otherwise,  than  that  seed  is  posterity,  consequently,  here  the  posterity  of 
Isaac  from  Esau  and  Jacob,  principally  from  Jacob,  because  in  that  nation 
the  Word  was,  and  in  it  so  many  historicals  concerning  them  are  extant ;  but 
in  the  internal  sense  is  not  understood  any  posterity  from  Isaac,  but  all  those 
who  are  sons  of  the  Lord,  thus  the  sons  of  his  kingdom,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
who  are  in  good  and  truth  which  is  from  the  Lord  *,  aiidbec»jv:i&^\2^^'8i^^^^^*^^ 
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it  follows  that  good  itself  and  truth  from  the  Lord  is  seed,  for  hence  are  sons, 
wherefore  also  truths  themselves  which  are  from  the  Lord  are  called  '  sons  of 
the  kingdom,*  in  Matthew :  *  He  who  soweth  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man ;  the 
field  is  the  world,  the  seed  are  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  /  xiii.  37, 38  j  hence  also  in 
general  by  sons  are  signified  truths.  Every  one  who  thinks  somewhat  more  deep- 
ly or  interiorly,  may  know,  that  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
which  is  so  often  mentioned,  and  of  which  it  is  so  frequently  said  that  it  should 
be  blessed,  and  this  above  all  nations  and  people  in  the  world,  in  the  divine 
Word  cannot  be  signified  their  posterity,  for  these  among  all  nations  were  least 
of  all  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  yea 
neither  in  any  truth  of  faith;  for  what  the  Lord  was,  what  his  kingdom,  thus 
what  heaven  was,  and  what  a  life  after  death,  they  were  altogether  ignorant, 
as  well  because  they  were  not  willing  to  know,  as  because,  if  they  had  known 
concerning  those  thmgs,  they  would  in  heart  have  totally  denied,  and  would 
thus  have  {)rofaned  interior  goods  and  truths,  as  they  profaned  exterior  by  their 
80  many  times  becomiug  open  idolaters,  which  is  the  reason  that  interior 
truths  so  rarely  stand  forth  m  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Because  thejr  were  such,  therefore  tlie  Lord  said  of  them  out  of  Isaiah, 
*  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and 
I  should  heal  them,'  John  xii.  40;  and  concerning  them  when  they  said  they 
were  Abraham's  seed ;  *  We  are  Abraham's  seed  :  Abraham  is  our  father.  Je- 
sus said  unto  them,  if  ye  were  the  sons  of  Abraham,  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham:  ye  are  of  your"  father  the  Devil,  and  the  desires  of  your  fatlier  ye 
wish  to  do,'  John  viii.  33,  39,  44;  by  Abraham  here  is  also  meant  (representa- 
tively) the  Lord,  as  every  where  in  the  Word ;  that  they  were  not  his  seed,  or 
sons,  but  of  the  Devil,  is  said  expressly;  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  by 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  in  the  historical  and  prophetical 
Word,  are  by  no  means  meant  the  Jews,  for  the  Word  throughout  is  divine,  but 
all  those  who  are  the  Lord's  seed,  that  is,  who  are  in  the  good  and  truth  of 
faith  in  him.''— -4.  C.  3373. 

We  are  well  aware  how  ultra  and  extravetgant  must  be  the  air  of 
this  extract  to  one  who  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  recognize  its 
fundamental  grounds.  But  the  sense  given  is  afHrmed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived by  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  truth  of  this  averment — a  question  which  we  have  already  sufii- 
ciently  discussed.  If  Isaac  or  Israel,  to  a  spiritual  idea  signifies  the 
Church,  the  sons  or  seed  of  Israel  may  very  properly  denote  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  Church,  and  these,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  the 
essential  truths  flowing  from  goods  and  truths  of  its  members. 

But  our  especial  theme  at  present  is  the  real  internal  character  and 
genius  of  the  Jewish  people.  On  this  head,  as  we  have  thus  far 
drawn  upon  the  illuminated  testimony  of  Swedenborg,  so  in  what  fol- 
lows in  tne  present  article  we  shall  be  indebted  to  the  same  authority. 
Instead,  however,  of  adducing  extended  paragraphs  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  formally  treated,  we  shall  insert  a  series  of  references,  drawn 
up  by  Swedenborg  himself,  to  those  portions  of  the  Arcana  in  which 
it  is  treated  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  re- 
ferences are  far  from  exhausting  all  that  is  said  on  the  theme  by  our 
author.  There  is  much  to  the  same  purport,  but  variously  expand- 
ed, in  the  Apocalypse  Explained,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  Revealed, 
The  present  list,  however,  will  be  seen  to  be  far  from  meagre. 

"Tliat  a  representative  church  was  instituted  with  the  Jewish  nation,  but 
that  there  was  no  church  in  that  nation  itself,  n.  4899, 4912, 6304.    That,  there- 
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fore,  as  to  the  nation  itself,  there  was  a  representative  of  a  church,  but  not  a 
real  church,  n.  4581,  4288,  4311,  4500,  6304,  7048,  9320,  10,396,  10,526,  10,531, 
10,698.  That  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  was  not  elected,  but  received, 
in  order  to  represent  a  church,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  their 
fathers  and  Moses  persisted  to  desire  it,  n.  4290, 4293, 7051, 7439, 10,430, 10,535, 
10,632.  That  their  worship  was  merely  external,  void  of  all  internal  worship, 
n.  1200,  3147,  3479,  8871.  That  they  knew  nothing  of  the  internal  things  of 
worship,  neither  were  willing  to  know,  n.  301,  302,  303,  3479,  4429,  4433,  4680, 
4844,  4897, 10,396, 10,401, 10,l07, 10,694, 10,701,  10,707.  How  they  consider  the 
internal  things  of  worship,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Word,  n.  4865.  That 
their  interiors,  which  pertain  to  thought  and  affection,  were  filthy,  full  of  the 
loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  and  of  avarice,  n.  3480,  9962,  10,454-10,457, 
10,462-10,466,  10,575.  That,  therefore,  the  internal  things  of  the  church  were 
not  disclosed  to  them,  because  they  would  have  profaned  them,  n.  2520,  3398, 
3480,  4289.  That  the  Word  was  altogether  closed  to  them,  and  still  remains 
so,  n.  3769.  That  they  see  the  Word  from  without,  and  not  from  within,  n. 
10,549,  10,550,  10,551.  That,  therefore,  when  they  were  in  worship  their  in- 
ternal was  closed,  n.  8788,  8806,  9320,  9380,  9377,  9962,  10,390,  10,401,  10,407, 
10,492,  10,498,  10,500,  10,575,  10,629,  10,692.  That  still  that  nation,  above  all 
others,  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  it  could  be  in  a  holy  external,  whilst  the 
internal  was  closed,  n.  4293,  4311,  4903,  9373,  9377,  9381.  Their  state  at  such 
a  time  is  shown,  n.  4311.  That  they  were  preserved  on  account  of  the  Word 
in  the  original  tongue,  and  because  they  could  be  kept  in  such  a  state  is  shown, 
n.  3479.  That  their  holy  external  principle  was  miraculously  elevated  into 
heaven  by  the  Lord,  and  thus  the  interior  things  of  worship,  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  Word,  were  there  perceived,  n.  3480,  4309,  4311,  6304,  8588,  10,492, 
10,500,  10,602.  That  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  were  constrained  by  external 
means  to  observe  strictly  the  rituals  and  statutes  in  their  external  form,  n. 
3147,  4281,  10,149.  Inasmuch  as  they  could  be  in  a  holy  external  principle, 
without  the  internal,  that  therefore  the  holy  things  of  heaven  and  the  church 
could  be  represented  by  them,  n.  3479,  3881,  4208,  6306,  6588,  9377,  10,430, 
10,500,  10,570.  That  they  themselves  were  not  affected  by  the  holy  things 
which  they  represented,  n.  3479  j  because  it  matters  not  what  is  the  quality 
of  the  person  who  represents,  inasmuch  as  representation  has  respect  to  the 
thing  represented,  and  not  to  the  person  representing,  n.  665, 1097,  1361,  3147, 
3881,  4208,  4281,  4288,  4292,  4307,  4444,  4500,  6304,  7408,  7439,  8388,  8788, 8806. 
That  that  nation  was  worse  than  other  nations,  their  quality  described  from 
the  Word  of  both  Testaments,  n.  4314,  4316,  4317,  4444,  4503,  4750,  4751,  4815, 
4820,  4832,  5057,  5998,  7248,  8819,  9320,  10,454-10,457,  10,462-10,466.  That 
the  tribe  of  Judah  went  more  astray  than  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  n.  4815.  How 
cruelly  they  treated  the  nations  or  Gentiles  from  delight,  n.  5057,  7248,  9320. 
That  that  nation  was  idolatrous  in  heart,  and  above  all  others  worshiped 
other  gods,  n.  3732,  4208,  4444,  4825,  5998,  6877,  7401,  8301,  8871,  8882.  That 
their  worship  viewed  with  respect  to  that  nation  itself,  was  also  idolatrous, 
being  external  without  any  internal,  n.  4281,  4825,  8871,  8882.  That  they 
worshiped  Jehovah  only  as  to  the  name,  n.  6877,  10,559,  10,560,  10,561, 
10,566;  and  solely  on  account  of  the  miracles,  n.  4299.  That  they  think  er- 
roneously, who  believe  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  converted  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  and  brought  back  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  n.  4847,  7051,  8301.  Many 
passages  adduced  from  the  Word  concerning  this  circumstance,  which  are  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  internal  sense,  thus  differently  to  what  appears 
in  the  letter,  n.  7051.  That  the  Word  as  to  the  external  sense,  was  changed 
on  account  of  that  nation,  but  not  as  to  the  internal  sense,  n.  10,453,  10,4i51, 
10,603,  10,604.  That  Jehovah  appeared  to  them  from  Mount  Sinai,  according 
to  their  quality,  in  a  consuming  fire,  in  a  thick  cloud,  and  in  smoke,  as  of  a 
furnace,  n.  1861,  6832,  8814,  8819,  9434.  That  the  Lord  appears  to  every  one 
according  to  his  quality,  as  a  vivifying  and  recreating  fire  to  those  who  are 
in  good,  and  as  a  consuming  fire  to  those  who  are  in  evil,  n.  934,  1861,  6832, 
8814,  8819,  9434,  10,551.  That  one  origin  of  this  nation  was  from  a  Canaani- 
tess,  and  the  two  other  origins  from  whoredom  with  ^  d^^x^\.'el-\sl'^"aw^\^, 
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1167,  4817,  4820,  4874,  4891,  4913.    That  by  such  origins  was  signified  the 

Suality  of  their  conjunction  with  the  church,  namely,  that  it  was  as  with  a 
anaanitess,  and  with  whoredom  with  a  daughter-in-law,  n.  4868,  4874, 4899, 
4911,  4913.  Concerning  their  state  in  another  life,  n.  939,  940,  5057.  Inas- 
much as  that  nation,  although  it  was  of  such  a  nature  and  quality,  represented 
the  church,  and  the  Word  was  written  with  that  nation,  and  concerning  it, 
therefore  divine  celestial  things  wore  signified  by  their  names,  as  by  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Ephraim,  Joseph,  and  the  rest.  That  by  Jndah  in  the 
internal  sense  is  signified  the  Lord  as  to  celestial  love,  and  his  celestial  king- 
dom, n.  3654,  3881,  5583,  5603,  5782,  6363.  The  prophecy  of  Israel  concerning 
Judah  (G^n.  xlix.  8-12),  in  which  the  Lord  is  treated  of,  explained,  n.  6362- 
6382.  That  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Judea,  signifies  the  celestial  church,  n. 
3654,  6364.  That  the  twelve  tribes  represented,  and  thence  signified,  all 
things  of  love  and  faith  in  the  aggregate,  n.  3858,  3926,  4060,  6335  :  conse- 
<]iuently,  also  heaven  and  the  church,  n.  6337,  6637,  7836,  7891.  That  their 
signification  is  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  n.  3862, 
3926,  3939,  4603,  and  following  numbers,  6337,  6640.  That  the  twelve  tribes 
were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  the  Jews  might  represent  the  celestial 
kingdom,  and  the  Israelites  the  spiritual  kingdom,  n.  8770^  9320.  That  by 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob^  are  signified  the  goods  and  truths  of 
the  church,  n.  3773,  10,445." 

From  this  the  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences  as  to  the  degree 
of  intrinsic  favoritism  with  which  that  nation  was  ever  regarded  by 
the  Most  High.  Provided  he  adnodts  the  truth  of  the  testimony,  he 
can  hardly  come,  we  think,  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  they  were 
tolerated  rather  than  beloved,  and  that  as  to  any  prospect  of  their  be- 
coming hereafter  a  peculiarly  privileged  people,  standing  pre-emi- 
nently near  the  Lord's  heart,  and  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  core  of 
his  kingdom,  we  cannot  well  conceive  of  any  thing  more  delusive. 
We  are  compelled  to  regard  it  not  only  as  fraught  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences  to  the  Jews  themselves,  but  to  the  Christian 
world  likewise  ;  for  if  the  position  itself  be  fallacious,  the  principles 
of  scriptural  interpretation  by  which  it  is  maintained  are  fallacious 
also ;  and  if  not  exposed  and  exploded,  are  calculated  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  truth,  to  cherish  the  rankest  fanaticism,  to  mislead  the 
ignorant,  to  misdirect  the  zealous,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  weaken  the  efforts  of  those  who  scripturally  seek  the 

moral  renovation  of  the  world. 

6.  B. 
{To  be  continued,) 


ARTICLE   n. 


A  SERMON, 

Delivered  on  Chrietmas  Day  before  the  New  Jerusalem  Society  of  Charleston,  8.  C, 

Br  Ret.  Danixl  K.  Whitaker. 

"  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord."— 
Luke  ii.  11. 

This  annunciation,  which  was  made  1850  years  ago,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  nciade  anew  to  mankind  at  me  present  day— *to  all 
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at  least  to  whom  the  Saviour  is  really  this  day  bom.  There  may  be 
many  to  whom  the  Lord  is  only  now  just  bom  as  a  Saviour,  and  to 
them  the  annunciation  of  his  birth,  which  is  made  to  their  inner  man, 
is  equally  as  much  new  tidings,  and  tidings  of  great  joy,  as  the  same 
announcement  was  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  To  such,  as  well 
as  to  them  of  olden  time,  angels  appear,  and  declare  the  startling  and 
joyful  fact ;  for  these  unseen  ministers  of  good,  in  every  age,  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  are  employed  to  conununicate 
messages  of  love  and  truth  from  heaven  to  earth. 

The  Christian  world  has  been  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  gos- 
pel narrative  as  mere  history — the  history  of  events  which  have  long 
since  transpired.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  gospel  narrative  is  history ; 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  not  mere  history,  unless  it  be  a  history  of 
what  is  passing  in  each  man's  mind,  while  it  is  undergoing  the  process 
of  Christian  regeneration.  To  such  the  gospel  narrative  is  present 
history,  if  it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  that  history  which  records  the 
present  operations  of  the  mind,  or  records  the  present  state  of  the 
spiritual  world  in  any  part  of  God's  dominions.  To  those  to  whom 
the  transactions  of  Christianitv — the  birth,  growth,  manhood,  trials, 
temptations,  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord — are  wholly  past  transactions, 
having  no  present  living  efficacy  and  form.  To  such  Christianity, 
however  applauded  by  them,  is  nothing  more  than  a  sealed  book — a 
dead  letter ;  but  to  those  who  have  brought  these  great  facts  home  to 
their  own  bosoms,  and  who  have  discovered  the  intimate  and  indis- 
pensable  connection  which  exists  between  the  various  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history,  and  their  own  history  as  the  children  of  God,  Chris- 
tianity is  much,  nay,  it  is  every  thing ;  and  the  Lord  is  a  Saviour, 
who  is  not  only  born  to  them  in  the  city  of  David — ^the  New  Jeru- 
salem— ^but  he  is  also  a  Saviour  who  has  grown  up  to  maturity  in 
that  city,  and  who,  by  his  saving  power,  has  made  them  living  men — 
men  who  shall  live  to  all  etemity. 

Why  should  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  flesh,  have  been  a 
matter  of  joy  to  the  shepherds,  and  to  the  men  of  that  age  ?  All  pro- 
phecy had  announced  his  coming.  It  was  certainly  a  great  event, 
because  it  was  a  coming  in  the  very  letter  of  the  Word,  in  which  di- 
vine truth  exists  in  its  fulness  and  its  power.  Clouds  and  darkness 
were  round  about  him,  but  justice  and  judgment  were  still  the  habi- 
tation of  his  throne.  A  veil  was  thrown  over  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
but  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  still  there.  The  divinity  assumed  hu- 
manity. It  had  always  been  humanity,  but  it  assumed  humanity 
in  its  sensuous  sphere,  and  men  looked  on  this  manifestation  of 
God  with  their  natural  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  their  natural  ears. 
That  God  should  assume  humanity — a  body  of  flesh  and  blood — in 
order,  under  an  assumed  veil,  to  shadow  forth  his  own  glory,  and  work 
out  a  great  problem,  that  of  man's  salvation,  involves  no  inconsis- 
tency. We  are  obliged  to  regard  God,  thus  manifested,  under  a  finite 
form ;  but  when  we  understand  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  limited  capacities,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  in  no  stage  of 
our  probation,  and  in  no  stage  of  our  progress  throughout  eternity, 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  see  God  under  any  other  l\ibXL  ^  fiTk\X^  ^^tccl. 
We  believe  dist  he  ia  iofinite,  but  we  cannot  comigitf^^TidLX^ANs&sc^?}. 
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There  is  no  more  difficulty,  after  we  have  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  God,  endowed  with  infinite  perfections,  to  admit,  that  in  the 
manifestations  of  himself  he  should  accommodate  himself  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  those  to  whom  he  chose  to  manifest  himself,  than  after 
we  have  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  human  mind,  an  imma- 
terial substance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting,  to  admit,  that  a  substance,  so  spiritual,  living,  and  energetic, 
may  be  connected,  for  a  time,  with  a  substance  so  inert  and  dead  as 
the  human  body,  and  may  act  through  it  as  a  medium.  The  whole 
of  God  can  never  be  revealed  to  us ;  but  a  part  of  him  may  be, 
and  with  these  finite  manifestations,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  disem- 
bodied man,  or  angel,  as  he  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  man  endowed  with  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
as  he  appeared  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we  must  be 
content.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  infinite  greatness, 
and  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  such  appearances  of  it,  as  He 
chooses  to  vouchsafe  to  us,  and  these  appearances  will  always  be  as 
our  own  states  are.  If  we  are  elevated  by  the  reception  of  the  divine 
life  into  our  own  souls,  just  in  proportion  to  that  reception  will  be  the 
elevation  of  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  God,  who  will  grow  in  stature, 
and  increase  in  wisdom  to  us,  just  in  the  measure  and  in  the  degree 
that  we  grow  in  stature  and  increase  in  wisdom  ;  i  e.  as  we  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  Thus  God  will  be  to  every 
mind  such  a  being,  and  no  other,  than  he  seems  to  be  to  that  mind ; 
for  to  suppose  that  that  mind  could  entertain  any  other  idea  of  God, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  it  could  go  out  of  itself,  and  transcend 
its  own  limits,  which  would  be  impossible.  • 

It  is  a  fact,  that  God  appeared  on  earth  as  a  man  in  the  sensuous 
sphere  of  nature.  He  appeared  as  Immanuel,  God  with  us.  It  is  a 
portion  of  history  and,  wo  to  us !  if  it  be  not  a  portion  of  experience 
too.  We  are  all  born  natural-sensual  men ;  our  propensities  are 
earthward,  and  partake  of  the  earth.  Ourselves — the  world — ^the 
world's  gloiy  ;  our  own  passions  ;  our  own  opinions — these  constitute 
our  first  life.  The  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  preside  over  the 
whole  of  our  history  as  external  men,  and  as  such  all  our  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  time  and  space,  and  we  grasp  nothing  real,  nothing  sub- 
stantial, nothing  spiritual.  In  this  state  we  see  God  as  a  man,  if  we 
see  him  at  all ;  for  we  cannot  elevate  ourselves  above  ourselves  to 
see  God  as  he  really  is ;  but  we  clothe  him  with  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  endow  him  with  human  passions  and  human  in- 
firmities ;  and  such  as  God  in  such  a  state  appears  to  us,  such,  in  his 
mercy  and  condescension,  he  represents  himself  to  be,  in  order  that 
he  may  save  us,  in  order  that  he  may  purify  and  elevate  humanity  in 
this  its  lowest  state,  and  make  of  it  something  spiritual,  noble,  and 
pure.  He  must  descend,  therefore,  into  this  natural  sensuous  sphere — 
He,  the  Infinite  Man,  in  order  that  he  may  raise  us  finite  men,  whom 
He  has  created  for  eternal  happiness,  above  that  sphere. 

In  order  to  understand  more  of  this  great  mystery  of  God's  assump- 
tion of  our  humanity  in  its  lowest  stage,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back 
£//?aa  our  own  history,  and  to  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  con- 
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stitution  of  our  own  nature,  its  progress,  state,  wants  and  necessities. 
God  created  man  upright ;  but  having  constituted  him  free,  because 
in  freedom  alone  he  could  serve  him  and  obey  his  laws,  he  created 
him  subject  to  trials  and  temptations,  to  influences  good  and  evil. 
At  the  origin  of  our  race,  the  good  and  the  true,  the  evil  and  the  false 
existed.  But  these  could  not  exist  without  subjects  or  recipients. 
The  only  active  living  force  in  the  universe  is  mind.  Matter  in  itself 
is  dead ;  and  if  it  moves,  it  moves  only  as  it  is  acted  on  by  mind.  The 
influences  acting  on  the  human  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
equally  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  were  rational  moral  agents,  good 
and  evil — in  other  words,  good  and  evil  spirits.  Now  the  human  mind 
never  employs  force  to  produce  conviction,  when  it  \vishes  to  convince, 
because  the  mind  is  free,  and  not  subject  to  any  kind  of  force.  The 
mode  in  which  one  mind  approaches  another,  wnen  it  wishes  to  bring 
it  over  to  its  side,  is  by  means  of  arguments,  reasons,  persuasions,  con- 
siderations, adapted  to  man's  rational  nature,  and  calculated  to  move 
it.  Man,  in  all  ages,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  history  on  earth, 
is  placed  in  the  midst  between  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  approach 
him  in  this  way — good  spirits  with  persuasions  to  good — evil  spirits 
with  temptations  to  evil.  They  are  each  equally  anxious,  and  each 
equally  able,  with  man's  consent — the  good  spirits  to  conduct  man 
up  to  heaven — ^the  bad  spirits  to  conduct  him  down  to  hell.  No  force 
being  exerted,  man  is  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  his  own  career. 
These  influences,  on  both  sides,  are  always  exerted,  and  equally  ex- 
erted, by  good  and  evil  spirits,  till  man  passes  completely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  influence  of  good  spirits,  and  comes  completely  within 
the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  or  passes  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  comes  completely 
within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  good  spirits.  Man,  under  these 
influences,  is  not  a  silent  looker  on,  but  a  perpetual  actor,  free  in  all 
his  movements,  and  so  acting,  as,  in  the  end,  either  to  save  or  de- 
stroy his  own  soul.  This  power  of  choosing  between  opposites,  and 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice,  constitutes,  as  I  conceive, 
the  liberty  of  man.  He  is  said  to  be  influenced  by  motives ;  but 
there  is  no  motive  without  a  mover,  and  the  good  or  evil  beings  act- 
ing on  the  mind,  and  influencing,  though  not  compelling,  his  choice 
never  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  rational  persuasion. 

Passing  now  to  the  history  of  the  human  race,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
beings  so  constituted,  may,  by  the  abuse  of  their  liberty,  which,  pro- 
perly employed,  would  lead  them  to  heaven,  so  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits,  that  the  choice  which  they  once  had  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  will  become  simply  a  choice  of  evil 
and  error,  and  that  the  liberty  they  exercise  will  be  wholly  infernal 
liberty.  We  may  suppose  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  mankind,  what  with 
the  hereditary  evils  and  falses  derived  from  their  ancestors  and  their 
voluntary  adoption  of  those  evils  and  falses,  may  have  become  so  de- 
generate and  depraved,  so  wholly  selfish,  as  to  cease  almost  to  possess 
even  the  qualities  of  men,  and  to  have  acquired  almost  the  qualities 
of  infernal  spirits.  If  we  suppose  that  mankind  has  reached  this 
melancholy  point  in  its  descending  progress,  we  shall  have  before  us 
no  imaginary  passage  in  the  past  history  of  our  race  \  W\.  V7^  ^^ei}^ 
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have  before  us  the  very  condition  in  which  the  human  race  was 
when  the  Lord  of  glory  came  into  the  world,  in  order  to  redeem  and 
save  it. 

In  this  state  of  the  world,  liberty,  though  nominally  preserved,  is 
really  lost,  or  so  little  of  it  remains,  and  that  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, that  the  equilibrium  that  results  from  the  mutually  counter- 
acting influence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  on  the  plane  of  humanity,  is 
disturbed,  if  not  wholly  destroved.  The  same  influences,  on  each 
side,  potentially  exist,  but,  in  enect,  evil  spirits  have  obtained  the  en- 
tire ascendancy,  and  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  actions 
and  the  fortunes  of  mankind  ;  men  having  fallen,  step  by  step,  and 
gradually,  though  voluntarily,  having  submitted  to  this  control,  liber- 
ty is  virtually  lost,  and  no  hope  remsdns  for  man,  so  long  as  he  looks 
to  himself,  of  ever  being  able  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  cannot,  even 
if  he  would,  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  generally  has  no  disposition 
to  do  so ;  but  he  hugs  his  chains,  and  the  evils  that  degrade  him,  with 
an  insane  delight.  Miserable,  undone  condition  of  our  race  1  Now 
the  state  of  mankind,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  was  precisely  this 
and  no  other,  when  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord  took  place.  When 
there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  created  arm  that  had  power  to  save, 
the  Lord  had  an  eye  to  pity,  and  the  Lord  had  an  arm  that  brought 
salvation ;  and  this  arm  was  the  humanity  which  he  assumed  in  the 
world,  and  this  humanity  was  effigied  by  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
possessed  of  a  tangible  form  and  properties,  and  exhibiting  in  its  birth, 
growth,  progress,  to  maturity  and  death,  the  various  phenomena,  pro- 

ferties  and  accidents  that  belong  to  the  body  of  any  other  man.  Now 
say  and. maintain,  that  this  humanity  was  assumed;  i.  e.  it  was  not 
a  humanity  that  belonged  to  God  as  Grod ;  for  although  God  be  an 
infinite  man,  he  cannot,  by  reason  of  his  infinity  possess  the  character 
and  properties  of  any  of  his  creatures ;  for  to  suppose  that  he  could 
or  can  do  so,  would  be  to  limit  his  infinity,  and,  consequently,  to  de- 
stroy it.  But  when  it  is  said  that  he  appeared  on  earth,  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  the  sacred  writer  evidently  implies,  that  Grod  was  not  ac- 
tually what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  mere  man  like  one  of  us,  possessed 
of  human  passions  and  propensities,  and  liable  to  human  infirmities 
and  errors,  but  a  being  really  and  infinitely  exalted  far  above  any 
creature ;  that  his  appearance  in  this  fashion  was  a  mere  appearance 
— that  this  creaturely  humanity  was  merely  assumed,  and  assumed 
for  a  special  purpose.  What  this  purpose  was  you  well  understand, 
as  involving  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Lord  came  in  the  fiesh 
at  ail,  which  was  to  redeem  man  from  the  power  of  the  deviL  Evil 
spirits  cannot  approach  and  tempt  the  Lora,  but  they  can  approach 
and  tempt  man ;  and  it  was  only  by  assuming  humanity,  in  its  lowest 
form,  that  the  Lord  could  meet  and  vanquish  those  infernal  spirits, 
who  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy,  as  to  threaten,  and  nearly 
achieve,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  family.  Mankind  were 
then  wholly  external  men,  in  a  whollv  external  state,  and  the  Lord 
accordingly  assumed  this  state,  or,  what  in  fact,  I  conceive,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  was  seen  by  men  in  that  sUOe^  because  the  Lord 
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always  appears  to  men  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  that  state,  and  not  out  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are.  As  natural-sensual  men,  they  each,  according  to  his  cha- 
racter and  state,  regarded  the  Lord  as  a  mere  man,  and  even  as  a 
traitor  and  a  malefactor,  and  treated  him  as  such,  and  such  as  they 
regarded  him,  such  he  permitted  them  to  regard  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  his  coming. 

These  objects  were  threefold : — ^first,  to  represent  in  his  own  person 
how  men,  when  they  have  reached  the  lowest  state  of  depravity  of 
which  they  are  capable  in  this  life,  treat  the  Lord,  i.  e.  Divine  Truth, 
viz.,  that  mey  tempt,  persecute,  revile,  and  finally  crucify  it.  In  this 
way,  the  Lord  represented  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  his 
first  advent.  He  was  emphatically  our  representative.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only,  he  bore  our  transgressions,  and  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him.  But,  secondly,  the  object  of  our  Lord  in 
coming  into  the  world,  was  not  merely  to  represent  the  state  in  which 
mankind  then  were ;  but  to  do  something  in,  and  for,  the  state  which  he 
so  represented,  which  would  change,  reform,  and  elevate  it  from  a  natu- 
ral to  a  spiritual  state,  and  this  was  done  bv  submitting  his  natural 
and  assumed  humanity  to  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits  of  all  sorts, 
and  by  so  conquering  in  those  temptations,  as  to  drive  away  the 
tempters,  who  infested  the  sphere  of  universal  humanity,  and  thus  re- 
store the  heavens  to  order  and  man  to  his  liberty,  and  so  render  his 
salvation  possible. 

3.  A  third  object  of  his  coming  was,  in  his  own  person,  to  do  that 
for  his  own  glorification,  which  every  man  has  to  do  for  his  own  re- 
generation and  ultimate  salvation,  i.  e.  he  came  to  set  man  an  exam-  ^ 
pie  how,  when  he  is  tempted,  he  should,  by  divine  aid,  endeavor  to 
conquer  in  the  temptation,  and  to  cast  out  from  his  soul  and  drive 
away  the  evils  that  infest  it.  We  are  thus  to  follow  him  in  the  rege- 
neration, and  he  is  our  great  exemplar  in  this,  above  all  other  par- 
ticulars. 

I  have  thus  hastily  glanced  at  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  first  advent, 
which  happened  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  to  every 
man  who  is  in  an  external  state,  the  Lord  must  first  come  in  that 
state,  or  he  cannot  be  saved ; — ^in  other  words,  as  every  man,  before 
his  regeneration,  is  in  an  external  state,  i.  e.  is  a  natural  or  external 
man,  there  must  be  a  first  advent  of  the  Lord  to  every  such  man  in 
such  a  state,  before  the  second  advent  can  possibly  take  place  for 
him.  There  is  always  a  coming  of  the  Lord  to  man,  or  an  endeavor 
to  come  to  him,  but  the  laws  of  divine  order  are  observed,  and  ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  opened  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord,  till  the  first  de- 
gree is  opened.  Hence  when  the  Lord  first  appears  to  man  in  the 
process  of  his  regeneration,  he  comes  to  him  in  his  external  state,  and 
if  the  man  conquers  and  casts  out  the  evils  of  that  state,  it  is  the  Lord 
who  comes  to  him,  and  remains  with  him,  and  fights  for  him,  who 
conquers  and  casts  them  out,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  to  raise  him 
from  a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state.  Without  this  first  advent  of  the 
Lord,  therefore,  no  man  could  be,  or  can  be  saved  ;  for,  aa  \  x^cqasiNl^ 
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ed,  there  must  be  a  first,  before  there  is  a  second  advent.  In  this 
state  men  have  no  elevated  conceptions  of  God.  They  surround  him 
with  their  own  infirmities,  and  their  own  vices.  To  them,  he  is  an 
unjust,  partial,  and  cruel  being,  and  his  government  partakes  of  the 
character  of  such  a  being  and  is  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  govern- 
,  ment.  Such  are  the  views  which  external  men  entertain  of  God,  and 
there  are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  professing  Christians 
at  the  present  day,  who  cherish  no  higher  conceptions  of  him, — ^to 
whom  the  Lord  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  a  mere  man,  or,  if  not  a  mere 
man,  a  God  who  has  the  properties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  bad  man. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Lord,  on  his  first  advent,  comes  to  us  as  a  man, 
and  so  he  is  represented  to  us  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  which 
corresponds,  in  every  respect  to  his  first  advent,  and  to  the  assumed 
.  humanity  of  the  Lord,  for  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  is  a  mere  veil 
>  thrown  over  his  divinity,  in  order  to  conceal  it,  and  prevent  men  from 
profaning  it ;  as  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  a  veil  or  cloud,  thrown  over 
the  spirit  or  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  in  order  to  conceal  it  for  a 
while,  till  men  are  prepared  to  comprehend  it.  Indeed  the  Lord  and 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  are  identical.  Now  the  veil  which  is  throwTi 
over  the  Lord  is  not  the  Lord  himself,  any  more  than  the  letter,  which 
is  the  veil  or  cloud  thrown  over  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  is 
that  spiritual  sense.  Indeed  the  veil  in  both  instances,  is  something 
assumed,  for  the  express  purpose  that  holy  things  may  not  be  pro- 
faned. 

That  the  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  because  he  appeared  upon  the 
earth  in  fashion  as  a  man,  is  a  literal  truth,  i.  e.  an  apparent  truth ; 
but  the  spiritual,  or  real  truth,  which  this  literal  truth  conceals,  is  a 
truth  far  a^ove  the  literal  truth,  and  the  real  or  spiritual  truth  is  this, 
that  although  the  Lord  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man,  yet  that  he 
never  was,  and  never  could  be  a  man,  such  as  we  are,  but  that  he 
always  was,  and  always  will  be  God,  and  always  the  same  unchange- 
able God.  It  is  impossible  that^he  should  ever  be  a  mere  man,  be- 
cause the  infinite  can  never  be  converted  into  the  finite,  any  more 
than  the  finite  can  be  converted  into  the  infinite.  We  must,  if  we 
would  attain  to  any  thing  spiritual,  disabuse  ourselves  wholly  of  the 
idea,  that  because  God,  in  order  to  save  men,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
man,  that  he  therefore  ever  really  was  a  man,  or  that  the  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  the  human,  were  really,  though  mysteriously  merged 
in  each  other.  Such  ideas  are  highly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator, 
and  although  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  may  seem  to  give  counte- 
nance to  them,  yet  it  is  only  a  seeming  countenance,  and  is  manifest- 
ly such,  as  soon  as  the  spiritual  sense  is  disclosed  to  us. 

The  first  advent  of  the  Lord,  then,  is  in  the  humanity,  which  was 
assumed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  which  did  not,  and  never  could, 
actually  belong  to  him ;  and  his  second  advent  is  in-  his  divinity, 
which  alone  belongs  to  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  The 
first  man  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  The  first  advent  of  the  Lord  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  Word,  the  second  advent  is  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  it.    If  we  regard  the  Lord  as  a  man,  we  treat  him  with  contempt 
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wid  eraciAr  him ;  but  when  we  look  upon  him  as  rising  from  the 
death  of  this  infirm  hmnanity,  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
Lord  is  bom  to  ns  really  in  the  oity  of  David,  a  Saviour.  It  is  then 
and  not  till  then,  that  he  ascends,  as  really  and  truly  God,  without  the 
slightest  shadow  of  this  infirm  humanity  clinging  to  him,  into  the 
heaven  of  oar  own  seals,  where  he  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  mai^ 
hat  as  our  God,  our  Saviour,  and  oar  Redeemer.  The  human  idea 
iHiieh  we  once  entertained  of  Christ,  we  leave  behind  us  as  a  carnal 
idea,  while  the  conception  of  him,  as  God,  alone  fills  our  souls. 

Let  us  rcgoice,  brediren,  that  we  behold  this  day  ; — a  day  of  the  se- 
oond  coming !— a  day  when  the  clouds  that  encompassed  the  Word  in 
its  literal  sense,  are  being  dissipated  by  the  revelation  of  the  higher 
and  the  q>iritaal  sense.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  as  this  sense  is  more  and 
more  onfolded  to  us,  according  to  our  states,  the  more  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  love  the  Word  as  a  hidden  treasure  now  revealed.  Let  us  re^ 
joioe  that  the  veil  is  rent,  and  that  although  the  letter  is  in  a  certain 
sense  dead,  vet  that  the  spirit  still  lives,  and  still  gives  life  to  the  soul ; 
— that  by  tne  revelation  of  this  internal  sense  of  the  Word, — this 
streaming  down  from  heaven  of  a  purer,  holier,  diviner  light — those 
who  sit  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  have  had  their  eyes 
cheered  and  enlightened  to  behold  those  things  that  the  prophets  fore- 
told riiould  come  in  the  latter  days,  while  their  hearts  gather  new 
warmth,  and  their  cheeks  glow  as  they  gaze.  Let  us  ngoice,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  advent,  that  the  Lord,  who  first  came  natural- 
ly in  the  flesh,  as  a  man,  now  comes  to  us  spiritually,  in  the  spirit,  as 
a  God ;  that  we,  who  once  pierced  him,  now  see  him  as  he  is,  in 
the  glory  of  his  union  with  the  Father,  and  that  all  doubt  and  all  dif- 
ficalty  in  respect  to  his  real  nature  and  his  true  character,  have  long 
since  vanished  from  our  minds.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  on  this  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Gkxl — when  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us— * 
so  many  of  our  fellow-christians  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  earth,  and  throughout  the  heavens^  are  ready  to  re- 
joice  with  us,  because  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  is  this  day  born  for  us 
in  the  city  of  David.  It  is  thus  that  our  joy  increases  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers.  Let  us  be  glad  that  the  beggarly  elements  of 
a  mere  literal  Christianity  are  every  where  being  supplanted,  and  re- 
placed by  the  more  substantial  form  of  a  spiritual  religion ;  and  that 
the  signs  of  heavenly  things,  as  we  penetrate  inward,  are  giving 
place  to  the  things  signified  by  them.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  advent,  we  are  taught  how  to  interpret  na^ 
tare,  and  to  find  in  it  every  where  a  spiritual  sense ;  how  God  exists 
in  every  thing;  and  how  every  thing  represents  God,  affording  us  the 
means  of  studying  his  glorious  perfections  more  advantageous<ly  than 
ever  before.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  at  this  second  coming,  we  now  learn 
that  God,  and  God  alone,  is  the  author  of  all  good  and  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  and  that  man,  who  is  created  in  his  image  and  likeness,  is  so 
constituted  as  to  be  a  recipient  of  the  Lord*s  life,  i.  e.  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  the  divine  truth,  and  of  receiving  more  and  more  of  both 
to  all  eternity.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  as  at  his  first  coming,  the  Lord  re- 
stored our  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  at  his  second  conuni^ 
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ed,  there  must  be  a  first,  before  there  is  a  second  advent.  In  this 
state  men  have  no  elevated  conceptions  of  God.  They  surround  him 
with  their  own  infirmities,  and  their  own  vices.  To  them,  he  is  an 
unjust,  partial,  and  cruel  being,  and  his  government  partakes  of  the 
character  of  such  a  being  and  is  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Such  are  the  views  which  external  men  entertain  of  God,  and 
there  are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  professing  Christians 
at  the  present  day,  who  cherish  no  higher  conceptions  of  him, — to 
whom  the  Lord  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  a  mere  man,  or,  if  not  a  mere 
man,  a  God  who  has  the  properties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  bad  man. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Lord,  on  his  first  advent,  comes  to  us  as  a  man, 
and  so  he  is  represented  to  us  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  which 
corresponds,  in  every  respect  to  his  first  advent,  and  to  the  assumed 
humanity  of  the  Lord,  for  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  is  a  mere  veil 
>  thrown  over  his  divinity,  in  order  to  conceal  it,  and  prevent  men  from 
profaning  it ;  as  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  a  veil  or  cloud,  thrown  over 
the  spirit  or  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  in  order  to  conceal  it  for  a 
while,  till  men  are  prepared  to  comprehend  it.  Indeed  the  Lord  and 
the  Wonl  of  the  Lord  are  identical.  Now  the  veil  which  is  thrown 
over  the  Lord  is  not  the  Lord  himself,  any  more  than  the  letter,  which 
is  the  veil  or  cloud  thrown  over  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  is 
that  spiritual  sense.  Indeed  the  veil  in  both  instances,  is  something 
assumed,  for  the  express  purpose  that  holy  things  may  not  be  pro- 
faned. 

That  the  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  because  he  appeared  upon  the 
earth  in  fashion  as  a  man,  is  a  literal  truth,  i.  e.  an  apparent  truth ; 
but  the  spiritual,  or  real  truth,  which  this  literal  truth  conceals,  is  a 
truth  far  above  the  literal  truth,  and  the  real  or  spiritual  truth  is  this, 
that  although  the  Lord  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man,  yet  that  he 
never  was,  and  never  could  be  a  man,  such  as  we  are,  but  that  he 
always  was,  and  always  will  be  God,  and  always  the  same  unchange- 
able God.  It  is  impossible  that^he  should  ever  be  a  mere  man,  be- 
cause the  infinite  can  never  be  converted  into  the  finite,  any  more 
than  the  finite  can  be  converted  into  the  infinite.  We  must,  if  we 
would  attain  to  any  thing  spiritual,  disabuse  ourselves  wholly  of  the 
idea,  that  because  God,  in  order  to  save  men,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
man,  that  he  therefore  ever  really  was  a  man,  or  that  the  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  the  human,  were  really,  though  mysteriously  merged 
in  each  other.  Such  ideas  are  highly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator, 
and  although  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  may  seem  to  give  counte- 
nance to  them,  yet  it  is  only  a  seeming  countenance,  and  is  manifest- 
ly such,  as  soon  as  the  spiritual  sense  is  disclosed  to  us. 

The  first  advent  of  the  Lord,  then,  is  in  the  humanity,  which  was 
aasutned  for  a  special  purpose,  and  which  did  not,  and  never  could, 
actually  belong  to  him ;  and  his  second  advent  is  in*  his  divinity, 
which  alone  belongs  to  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  The 
first  man  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  The  first  advent  of  the  Lord  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  Word,  the  second  advent  is  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  it.    If  we  regard  the  Lord  as  a  man,  we  treat  him  with  contempt 
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and  oracifyllim;  but  when  we  look  upon  him  as  rising  from  the 
death  of  this  infirm  humanity,  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
Lord  is  bom  to  us  really  in  the  oity  of  David,  a  Saviour.  It  is  then 
and  not  till  then,  that  he  ascends,  as  really  and  truly  God,  without  the 
slightest  shadow  of  this  infirm  humanity  clinging  to  him,  into  the 
heaven  of  our  own  souls^  where  he  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  mai^ 
but  as  our  God,  our  Saviour,  and  our  Redeemer.  The  human  idea 
which  we  once  entertained  of  Christ,  we  leave  behind  us  as  a  carnal 
idea,  while  the  conception  of  him,  as  God,  alone  fills  our  souls. 

Let  us  rejoice,  brethren,  that  we  behold  this  day  ; — a  day  of  the  se- 
cond coming ! — a  day  when  the  clouds  that  encompassed  the  Word  in 
its  literal  sense,  are  being  dissipated  by  the  revelation  of  the  higher 
and  the  spiritual  sense.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  as  this  sense  is  more  and 
more  unfolded  to  us^  according  to  our  states,  the  more  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  love  the  Word  as  a  hidden  treasure  now  revealed.  Let  us  re^ 
joioe  that  the  veil  is  rent,  and  that  although  the  letter  is  in  a  certain 
sense  dead,  vet  that  the  spirit  still  lives,  and  still  gives  life  to  the  soul ; 
— ^that  by  the  revelation  of  this  internal  sense  of  the  Word, — this 
streaming  down  from  heaven  of  a  purer,  holier,  diviner  light — those 
who  sit  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  have  had  their  eyes 
cheered  and  enlightened  to  behold  those  things  that  the  prophets  fore- 
told should  come  in  the  latter  days,  while  their  hearts  gather  new 
warmth,  and  their  cheeks  glow  as  they  gaze.  Let  us  rcgoice,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  second  advent,  that  the  Lord,  who  first  came  natural- 
ly in  the  flesh,  as  a  man,  now  comes  to  us  spiritually,  in  the  spirit,  as 
a  God ;  that  we,  who  once  pierced  him,  now  see  him  as  he  is,  in 
the  glory  of  his  union  with  the  Father,  and  that  all  doubt  and  all  dif- 
ficulty in  respect  to  his  real  nature  and  his  true  character,  have  long 
since  vanished  from  our  minds.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  on  this  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Grod — when  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us-— 
so  many  of  our  fellow-christians  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  earth,  and  throughout  the  heavens^  are  ready  to  re- 
joice with  us,  because  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  is  this  day  born  for  us 
in  the  city  of  David.  It  is  thus  that  our  joy  increases  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers.  Let  us  be  glad  that  the  beggarly  elements  of 
a  mere  literal  Christianity  are  every  where  being  supplanted,  and  re- 
placed by  the  more  substantial  form  of  a  spiritual  religion ;  and  that 
the  signs  of  heavenly  things,  as  we  penetrate  inward,  are  giving 
place  to  the  things  signified  by  them.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  on  the 
occeusion  of  this  second  advent,  we  are  taught  how  to  interpret  na^ 
tnre,  and  to  find  in  it  every  where  a  spiritual  sense ;  how  God  exists 
in  every  thing;  and  how  every  thing  represents  God,  affording  us  the 
means  of  studying  his  glorious  perfections  more  advantageoui<ly  than 
ever  before.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  at  this  second  coming,  we  now  learn 
that  Grod,  and  God  alone,  is  the  author  of  all  good  and  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  and  that  man,  who  is  created  in  his  image  and  likeness,  is  so 
constituted  as  to  be  a  recipient  of  the  Lord's  life,  i.  e.  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  the  divine  truth,  and  of  receiving  more  and  more  of  both 
to  all  eternity*  Let  us  rejoice,  that  as  at  his  first  coming,  the  Lord  re- 
stored our  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  at  his  8ecoudL^AifiSa%. 
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we  have  nothing  to  do  but,  in  the  exercise  of  this  liberty,  to  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  so  long  as  we  live  on  the  earth.  Let  as 
rejoice,  that  at  this  second  coming,  we  no  longer  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  afar  off,  but  behold  it  within  us, — neither  encumbered  with  time 
nor  space,  but  something  wholly  spiritual  within  us ; — that  we  no 
longer  look  for  heaven  nor  fear  hell  at  a  distance ;  but  if  they  exist 
any  where  to  us,  that  we  see  the  one  and  fear  the  other  as  existing  in  our 
own  breasts,  and  no  where  else ;  let  us  rejoice  that  angels  are  with  us, 
always  endeavoring  to  inspire  us  with  heavenly  thoughts  and  purposes ; 
while,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  are  enabled  to  drive  away,  at  a 
word,  all  the  forces  of  hell  combined  to  destroy  us ;  let  us  rejoice,  that 
the  substance  of  religion,  at  this  second  coming,  is,  that  we  are  to 
shun  evils  as  sins,  because  they  are  of  the  Devil,  and  from  the  Devil ; 
and  that  we  are  to  do  good  actions,  because  they  are  of  God  and  from 
God ;  that  our  future  condition,  in  another  world,  will  depend  on  the 
ruling  love  or  affection  that  has  governed  us  in  this  life  ; — that  if  we 
have  loved  the  Lord  and  loved  the  neighbor  above  all  things,  we  shall, 
in  that  very  love,  have  secured  for  ourselves  a  heaven  that  shall 
never  be  taken  away  from  us ;  on  the  contrarj',  if  we  have  loved  the 
world  and  loved  ourselves  above  all  things,  that  we  shall,  by  that 
very  love,  cast  ourselves  voluntarily  into  hell, — that  hell  which  must 
be  our  everlasting  portion  ;  finally,  let  us  rejoice,  that  when  we  ap- 
proach the  Lord,  we  do  not  approach  an  unmanifested  God,  but  ap- 
{ roach  him  in  his  divinest  humanity  ;  that  he  stands  at  the  door  and 
nocks,  and  if  we  open  to  him,  that  he  will  come  in  and  sup  with 
Qs^  and  we  with  him. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  above  all  others,  that  the  members  of  the 
TIew  Jerusalem  Church  rejoice.  They  rejoice  more,  if  it  be  possible, 
at  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  than  at  his  first  advent ;  and  they 
may  evermore  rejoice,  that,  on  this  day,  is  born  to  them,  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord ;  and  rejoicing  so,  they  may 
well  join  in  the  anthem  of  the  shepherds,  who  praised  God,  saying : 
^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;— on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to* 
wards  men  r* 
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ARTICLE  m. 

THE  MISSING  NUMBERS  OF  SWEDENB0R6*S 

SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

iCondvded,) 

(86.)  On  the  choirs  of  spirits  and  angels,  and  on  their  harmonies, 
union,  forms,  gyres,  and  reciprocations  in  speaking  and  acting,  which 
are  the  images  of  the  forms  of  celestial  and  spiritual  things ;  and 
also  on  the  felicity  of  many  together,  united  by  the  Lord  into  celestial 
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(86.)  Concerning  the  heightening  of  felicity  from  the  union  of 
numbers  into  celestial  forms,  which  is  effected  by  the  Lord. 

(87.)  Celestial  delight  was  perceived  by  me  in  discourse,  attended 
at  the  same  time  with  some  degree  of  solicitude  in  order  that  the  per- 
ception  of  delight  might  be  more  distinct. 

(89  )  That  a  dream  does  not  appear  to  spirits  to  be  a  dream,  but  a^ 
somethiog  transacted  in  the  waking  state  ;  it  being  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  they  believe  the  contrary  before,  it  is  demonstrated. 
Hence  it  may  be  known  what  is  the  quality  of  the  life  spirits  with  man* 

(91.)  That  there  are  not  the  least  shades  of  thoughts  and  affection^ 
perceptible  with  man,  which  the  interior  spirits  do  not  more  distinctly 
perceive. 

(92,  03.)  Somecasesof  experience,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  spirits^ 
with  others,  do  not,  as  with  me,  see  through  the  eyes  of  a  man,  nor 
bear  through  his  ears ;  but  that  they  have  interiorly  the  representa- 
tions of  visible  objects,  and  that  they  have  speech  which  affect  them 
according  to  their  nature. 

(  **  )  How  things  were  when  my  interiors  were  first  opened,  and 
how  greatly  spirits  then  wondered,  and  what  was  their  state  when  I 
was  in  conversation  with  men. 

(93.)  That  without  man,  order  is  not  perfect  That  the  Lord  alone 
is  most  perfect  order,  that  is,  order  itself. 

(94.)  How  the  spirits  of  the  interior  world  communicate  with 
spirits  of  the  exterior  world ;  that  the  influx  is  scarcely  perceptible 
and  expressible. 

(96.)  That  evil  spirits  continaally  study  to  precipitate  man  into  the 

Eerils  of  deaths  thus  to  bring  injuries  upon  him,  and  that  whether  he 
nows  it  or  not ;  but  that  good  spirits  and  angels  from  the  Lord  oon- 
tinually  study  to  effect  his  liberation. 

(1^7.)  Concerning  infants  or  innocences, — that  inferior  spirits  arfl| 
ruled  through  them  by  the  Lord ;  as  much  che  powers  as  the  phanta- 
sies of  such  inferior  spirits. 

(98.)  That  there  are  genera  and  species  of  love,  whence  are  all 
things  of  life,  even  to  the  least  particulars,  and  which  are  especially 
derived  from  a  certain  ruling  love  which  is  present  in  the  minuted 
particulars;  it  is  also  this  [ruling  love]  which  governs  the  nature  of 
man  after  death. 

(99.)  That  the  interior  sense  of  the  Word  can  by  no  means  be  per- 
cei  ved,  unless  the  sense  of  the  letter  is,  [as  it  were],  obliterated ;  just 
as  it  happens  in  other  things,  as  in  those  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  whea 
the. mind  inheres  in  the  words,  [which  are]  as  mere  dust;  so  also 
while  man  cleaves  fast  to  external  objects.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  a  sense  still  more  interior. 

(100.)  That  genii  and  evil  spirits  excite  those  things  in  man  which 
agree  with  their  nature ;  and  thus  they  artfully  take  away  words  and 
the  sense  of  words,  and  whatever  there  be  in  a  word  or  an  idea  origin- 
ating in  company  which  is  suitable  to  their  disposition,  they  excite  it 
for  an  evil  end. 

(101,  102.)  Evil  spirits  excite  whatever  they  meet  with  in  an  ex- 
pression or  the  idea  (which  is  constituted  of  various  thiug^^^UvaX  Sam 
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agreement  with  their  nature,  and  this  they  do  for  a  bad  end ;  where- 
as good  spirits  and  angels  from  the  Lord  take  from  evil  spirits  their 
bad  intention,  and  tnm  it  into  good.  Evil  spirits  call  every  thing  true 
and  good,  evil. 

(102.)  That  it  was  familiar  with  spirits  to  call  me  something 
strange^  wonderful,  nnaceonntable  (underlig). 

(IM.)  That  spirits  are  consociated  according  to  their  natures  and 
dwracters,  and  that  thus  consociations  arise. 

(  ^  )  That  evil  spirits  especially  desire  to  gorem  a  man,  which, 
when  not  permitted,  after  having  fought  concerning  him,  they  depart. 

(105.)  That  spirits  and  genii  induce  cupidities  with  persuasion  so 
industriously,  that  a  man  can  by  no  means  know  otherwise  than  that 
it  Is  from  himself;  and  sometimesi  for  the  sake  of  seducing  [they 
inftise]  a  persuasion  in  which  they  are  not  themselves. 

(1 10.)  That  the  ancient  Church  beheld  in  the  objects  of  the  senses 
spiritual  and  celestial  things,  wherefore  they  had  consociation  with 
qpirits  and  angels ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  altogether  different,,  when 
not  even  any  correspondence  [between  what  is  natural  and  what  is 
qdritnal  j  is  believed. 

(118,  1 13.)  That  riches  should  be  estimated  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  in  like  manner  sciences  or  knowledges,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  endowments  of  genius,  and  also  the  knowledges  of 
i^iritual  things  from  the  Word. 

(1 14.)  That  by  names  in  the  Word  are  signified  things, — illustrat- 
ed by  examples. 

(115.)  That  by  names  in  the  Word  are  signified  things,  and  that  1 
saw  the  interiors  of  the  Word  almost  without  the  sense  of  the  letter. 

(116.)  That  spirits  through  my  eyes  read  writings;  that  they  also 
wrote  through  or  by  my  hand ;  that  they  moreover  dictated  words 
Fto  me]  viva  voce. 

(1 18.)  Spirits  said  that  the  Lord  rules  the  universe. 

(118,  119.)  The  quality  of  the  speech  of  spirits  with  me. 

(120.)  That  the  spirits  [abidingj  in  a  man  are  as  the  man, — learn- 
ed in  a  learned  man,  and  stupid  in  a  stupid  man  ;  for  they  excite  those 
tilings  in  a  man  which  are  congruous  with  their  nature. 

(121.)  Tliat  spirits  excite  [the  memorj-]  of  whatever  has  transpir* 
ed  in  a  man's  past  life,  both  his  thoughts  and  his  actions. 

(122.)  Spirits  derive  this  peculiaritv  from  their  life  in  the  body, 
diat  they  are  not  willing  to  discover  their  thoughts,  but  after  great 
resistance  thereto. 

(123.)  There  are  numerous  spirits  round  about  a  man  of  whom 
one  does  not  know  the  other,  but  every  one  of  whom  thinks  himself  to 
be  the  man.  They  come  and  go,  but  whence,  to  whom,  and  from 
whom,  they  are  ignorant ;  they  think  that  it  is  from  themselves  [that 
\hey  act],  that  they  have  always  remained  [where  they  are],  and 
always  will  remain. 

n24.)  Truth  and  good  are  insinuated  by  the  Lord  through  angels 
ana  good  spirits,  which  evil  spirits  hold  in  aversion,  and  wish  to  re- 
code  from ;  wherefore  truth  is  wont  to  be  excited  by  them  also ;  but 
If  a  man  is  of  sach  a  quali^  as  to  be  affected  by  truths,  good  spirits 
Mne  as&ooiated  with  bioL 
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(124.)  Spirits  especially  excite  the  affections ;  hence  the  thonghti^ 
the  speech,  the  acts. 

(  "^  )    That  nature  is  amended  by  temptations  and  combats. 

(125.)  That  various  companies  of  evil  spiritSi  who  were  convieted 
concerning  truths,  were  yet  afterwards  precisely  like  themselves^  or 
just  as  they  had  previously  been. 

•  (127.)  Those  spirits  who  say  that  there  is  one  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Lord,  are  evil  and  con- 
ning in  proportion  as  thev  recede  from  that  acknowledgment!  nor  dp 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  to  that  acknowledgment 

(128.)  How  miserable  the  states  of  spirits  would  be,  if  they  were 
not  all  governed  by  the  Lord,  can  be  evident  from  this  circumstance^ 
that  it  is  tlie  life's  delight  to  torment  others,  whoever  they  may  be. 

(129.)  A  spirit  is  in  a  more  perfect  state  when  separated  from  the 
material  body  to  which  he  was  attached. 

(130.)  That  it  was  given  to  be  present  virith  spirits  in  all  [ftihiess 
of]  sense. 

(131.)  That  it  was  given  me  to  perceive  the  natures  of  spirits  by  an 
interior  sense,  so  that  they  could  not  deceive  me. 

(132.)  That  the  spirits  who  are  sirens,  are  most  deceitful,  and  that 
there  are  genera  and  species  of  them,  together  with  innumerable 
differences. 

(133.)  That  it  is  inherent  in  every  evil  spirit  to  be  the  lord  of  others^ 
and  in  some  to  be  the  lords  of  the  universe ;  wherefore  they  are 
stupid,  and  one  is  easily  coerced  by  another ;  everv  evil  spirit  desires 
to  subject  man  to  himself  as  a  most  vile  slave ;  wherefore,  unless  the 
Lord  governed  all  mankind,  they  would  be  obsessed  [by  evil  spirits]^ 
and  instantly  perish. 

(134.)  That  I  saw,  with  my  eyes  dosed,  writings  and  the  very  words 
of  the  writings  as  in  clear  hght 

(137.)  That  spirits  are  substances  which  are  forms,  and  that  their 
activities  are  effected  by  variations  of  the  form,  and  changes  of  tiie 
state,  and  that  hence  are  their  affections  and  thoughts. 

(138.)  That  spirits  excite  [the  memory]  of  whatever  has  transpired 
in  a  man's  past  life,  both  his  thoughts  and  his  actions. 

(139.)  Spirits  wonder  that  men  live  in  such  ignorance  concerning 
the  soul,  and  concerning  the  faculties  within  man,  which  are  distinct 
from  each  other. 

(140.)  What  the  book  of  life  is,  namely,  that  on  which  all  thoughts, 
sayings,  and  deeds,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars,  are  written  upon 
the  nature  of  man,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  thing  that  is  not 
written  therein. 

(141.)  The  speech  of  celestial  angels  amongst  themselves  is  incom- 

Erehensible  [to  man],  and  involves  more  things  in  a  moment  than  can 
e  expressed  on  many  sheets  of  paper. 

(  ^  )  That  intellectual  faith  is  a  something  spiritual  in  which 
there  is  not  a  celestial ;  wherefore  it  was  represented  as  something 
frangible. 

(142.)  That  the  speech  of  spirits  is  in  the  vernacular  language  of 
Ae  man  [to  whom  tney  speak^  or  in  other  languacea  ¥i%!(kLHJ^^«GL~ 
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is  acquainted;  their  own  [former]  language  they  utterly  lose  all 
knowledge  of.  The  words  chosen  by  them  are  select,  but  familiar 
and  clear,  and  such  as  follow  from  the  ideas  of  their  thoughts,  that 
flow  easily  into  [aporopriate]  words,  and  yet  are  not  heard  by  any 
one  but  him  with  whom  they  are  discoursing,  even  though  he  were 
in  the  midst  of  company. 

(148.)  Many  spirits  collectively,  who  are  led  by  the  love  of  self 
and  the  world,  and  are  not  withdrawn  therefrom  by  the  Lord,  are 
called  the  devil,  of  whom  the  multitude  is  very  great. 

(144.)  It  is  a  bond  also,  that  a  number  of  spirits  cannot  think  and 
act  otherwise  than  as  each  one  doe^ ;  being  also  sometimes  under  a 
kind  of  leader,  one  is  thus  coerced  by  another,  and  many  by  one. 

(146.)  That  I  have  thought  nothing  whatever  from  myself,  as  tes- 
tified even  by  sensation,  but  that  every  thing  is  insinuated  and  in- 
fused into  me. 

(147.)  That  the  Jews  were  asked  whether  they  wished  to  live  in 
the  other  life  [conjoined]  with  their  own  people  according  to  their 
interiors. 

(148.)  That  the  evils  which  happen  to  man,  each  and  all,  are  from 
evil  spirits  though  not  from  premeditation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their 
nature. 

(1481.)  That  evil  spirits  inspire  afiections  together  with  persuasion, 
especially  with  those  who  trust  to  themselves,  and  attribute  everything 
to  their  ovm  prudence ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  they  do  not  arrogate 
to  themselves,  and  they  think  themselves  to  be  most  wise,  when  yet 
their  wisdom  is  insanity,  for  wisdom  is  known  from  the  end  [at  which 
it  aims],  and  they  lead  themselves  to  their  end,  which  is  hell. 

(148f.)  Evil  spirits  desire  that  they  may  be  the  holy  spirit,  and 
that  the  Lord  should  be  unable  to  do  anything  without  them  ;  but  it 
was  inquired  from  whom  they  proceed,  whether  from  any  god  of  the 
Grentiles,  from  Baal,  or  from  any  other  [false  God]  ? 

{^  )  They  who  think  themselves  the  most  wise  are  oftentimes  the 
most  insane. 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 


Ffom  oar  Engliili  Conoipocidmit,  the  iormer  Ediuxr  of  the  London  New  Cbaroh  Quar* 
terifBiiTiew. 

MT  DBAR  SIB, 

Having  just  rung  the  "passing  bell''  for  the  Eevievf^  and  duly  shelved  its  la- 
mented remains,  1  hasten  to  clear  up  my  countenance,  and  put  myself  in  the 
train  of  its  successor.  Though  I  may  regret  that  the  career  of  the  one  is  closed, 
it  would  be  truly  mal-graeieux  to  express  such  regrets  in  the  ear  of  the  other. 
Better  to  trust  that  every  valuable  quality  possessed  by  the  New  Church 
Qaarterly  Review  (if  it  possessed  any)  will  survive  with  additional  grace  in  the 
** Anglo-American  New  Church  Repository." 

I  had  proposed  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  yon  a  general  review  of 
rsligtous  parties  and  their  movements  in  London,  but  time  will  not  allow.    I 
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may  remark,  however,  that  the  questions  of  greatest  interest  at  the  present  mo* 
ment  are  those  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  great  movement  for  reform 
in  the  Wesleyan  hoay.  As  to  the  former,  you  are  aware  that  it  raises  the 
question  whether  baptismal  reseueration  is  or  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
church ;  and,  consequently,  whether  unbaptized  infants  as  well  as  adults  are 
under  the  condemnation  of  wrath,  and  their  eternal  welfare  subject  to  the  verv 
doubtful  contingency  of  the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God !  The  argument  of  such 
a  question  as  this  by  our  lawyers  before  the  court  of  privv  Council  is  certain- 
ly  a  curious  spectacle,  and  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  evils  attending  a 
Church  settled  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  decision  is  not  yet  given,  aud  such 
is  the  mixture  or  mere  worldliness  with  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment  in 
xegard  to  our  spiritual  welfare,  both  individually  and  as  a  community,  that  I 
have  heard  of  beU  being  freely  offered  on  the  issue.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  about  seventy  clergymen  will  secede  from  the 
church  if  the  bishop  obtains  a  verdict — aiu>rding  evidence  that  a  deeper  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  question  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  previous  fact. 

It  may  ap{)ear  stranee  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
such  a  question  should  afford  matter  enough  for  a  dispute  at  law,  and  espe- 
cially for  one  so  protracted  as  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham.  It  arises,  however, 
from  the  manner  m  which  the  English  reformation  was  effected.  On  the  con- 
tinent, I  believe,  new  articles  of  faith  were  generally  proposed  at  the  outset 
and  definitely  agreed  upon  by  the  champions  of  reform  as  their  covenant  ana 
bond  of  union.  In  Ekigland,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  personal  ambition  and 
lust  of  the  King  gave  the  movement  its  impetus,  no  consensus  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted.  The  earliest  religious  injunctions  were  issued  by 
the  king,  in  virtue  of  nis  supremacy,  without  even  consulting  the  clergy^  and 
though  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  articles  of  1536,  yet  as  they  were  cor- 
rected by  the  king^s  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  they  were  such  as  the 
clergy  could  heartily  subscribe.  In  proof  of  wis  the  bishops  assembled  in  con- 
vocation the  following  vear,  and  agreed  to  a  publication  explanatory  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  king.  This  publication  has  been 
called  the  Bishop's  book.  The  controversy  became  so  serious  that  the  king  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  procured  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  intended  to  set  it  aside.  The  result  of  this  was  the  publication  of 
the  King^s  book  in  1540,  though  Cranmer  was  almost  the  only  ecclesiastic  who 
adhereu  to  Henry^s  policy.  A  new  Liturgy,  or  rather  an  old  oue,  with  altera- 
tions made  by  royal  authoritv,  was  issued  under  very  similar  circumstances. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  die  Vith  various  homilies  and  devotional  services  con- 
tinued to  be  put  forward,  and,  finally,  a  complete  book  of  common  prayer, — 
but  very  cautiously  and  with  every  desire  to  compromise  the  various  opiuions 
extant  on  the  subjects  involved  in  them. 

Now,  it  was  not  until  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  reign  of  Manr 
with  its  revival  of  Catholicism  had  intervened,  that  the  39  articles  were  finaf- 

S  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1562.  It  may  easily  be  conceived* 
en,  what  vital  differences  may  exist  between  the  religious  ofl^ces  contained 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  articles. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Ylth,  the  reformation  chiefly  advanced  under  the 
direction  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  opposed  to  its  principles,  and  the  two  leaders  themselves  disagreed  on 
some  important  points.  Hence  the  caution  which  continued  to  be  necessary 
and  the  reason  oi  introducing  new  liturgical  forms  rather  than  enforcing  anew 
canon  of  faith.  The  Catholic  party  subseouently  acquiring  a  uew  impetus  by 
the  accession  of  Mary  were  still  more  difficult  to  conciliate  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne;  and. the  union  of  Erastian  principles  with  Calvinism  in 
the  person  of  Archbishop  Parker,  for  instance  (who  had  a  chief  hand  in  pre- 
paring the  39  articles),  and  other  leading  men,  must  have  thoroughly  disgust- 
ed the  real  reformers.  These  influences  had  more  effect  on  the  articles  than  the 
services^  because  the  latter  had  been  sometime  published,  aud  the  former  had 
now  to  be  promulgated  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunate! v,  there  is  no  alternative 
in  our  day,  but  to  interpret  the  one  document  by  the  other,  and  no  authorlt.^  «^ 
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competent  to  decide  which  is  the  orthodox  and  interpreting  canon  as  the  civil 
law! 

The  popular  re-action  against  this  system  and  the  desolation  resulting  from 
it  gave  rise  to  Methodism,  about  the  same  time  that  Swedenborg  announced  a 
future  and  eternal  church.  This  great  movement  has  been  properly  denomi- 
nated the  "  Second  Reformation  ;**  it  brought  religion  home  to  me  heart,  and 
made  it  the  practical  business  of  everyday  life ;  but  it  did  not,  because  it  could 
not,  substitute  a  code  of  spiritual  doctrines  for  the  articles  of  the  law  church. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  sacred  fire  lighted  up  by  the  Weslevs  no 
sooner  began  to  languish  than  the  want  of  sustainins;  principles  began  to  oe  felt 
in  tke  eau  wUk  inAtcA  their  sifstem  acwmodaUd  itseff  to  the  accession  of  vmrkHy-mind* 
ei  men^  and  the  gradual  rise  of  a  power  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Papacy.  As 
the  chairman  of  agreat  meeting  recently  held  on  the  subject  intelligently  pointed 
out,  the  Wesleyan  body  has  been  betrayed  by  a  blind  veneration  and  dangerous 
confidence  in  their  ministry.  "  LitUe  by  little,'*  said  he,  in  allusion  to  the  Catho* 
lie  church,  "  they  conceded  to  the  clergy  their  rights  and  liberties  until  they  had 

given  up  every  vestige  of  their  power  and  freedom,  and  step  by  step  the  clergy 
ecame  ambitious  and  immoral,  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  relaxed,  and 
in  a  little  while  it  became  utterly  prostrate  and  destroyed.  Then  began  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  despotisms  that  ever  cursed  the  world.  The 
clergy  assumed  the  entire  iurisdiction  of  the  people,  and  opened  and  closed 
the  church  doors  at  their  pleasure,  and  infiicted  penance  and  absolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  arbitrary  laws,  until  at  length  the  people  were  power- 
less— they  were  slaves.  This  state  of  things,"  be  continued,  "was  brought 
about  by  a  principle  precisely  similar  to  the  one  now  urged  upon  us — namelyi 
that  the  Methodist  ministers,  as  a  body,  are  too  holy  ever  to  be  coirruvt,^  The  fact 
being,  however,  as  he  justly  complained,  that  the  conference  did  everything 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  their  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  rather  than  their 
veneration.  "  They  sit  with  doors  bolted  and  barred  against  the  people.  They 
impose  secrecy  upon  each  other,  and  only  permit  such  portions  of  their  delib- 
erations to  be  given  to  the  public  as  may  meet  their  notions  of  expediency. 
They  commana  perfect  obedience  to  their  laws,  and  pronounce  it  treason  to 
question  their  authority  or  their  wisdom.**    Well  might  he  exclaim,  in  another 

J»art  of  his  speech,  "  IM  a  church  concede  this  pointy  that  to  mcJte  laws  and  to  en- 
brce  them  is  the  jnrerogative  qf  the  mmi i/ry,  and  the  ministry  alone,  and  you  at  once 
open  the  door  to  apostacyand  corruption:" 

These  two  cases — Uie  dilemma  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  of  Me- 
thodism— are  only  examples  in  illustration  of  the  general  state  of  religion 
throughout  the  country — on  the  one  hand  a  mere  system  or  church  policy  held 
together  by  external  obligations,  and  on  the  other,  the  vital  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity gradually  pervading  the  people,  informing  and  unsettling  their  minds  at  the 
same  time,  and  exposing  the  sources  of  all  the  vice  and  misrule  which  ai&ict 
society.  The  case  of  uie  Wesleyans  is  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  New 
Churcn.  There  is  no  denying  much  of  what  the  former  claim  in  regard  to  the 
mission  with  which  their  church  has  been  entrusted — that  her  messengers  of 
mercy  have  visited  every  clime,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  have  scattered 
around  them  the  blessings  of  civil  relations  and  the  Gospel  of  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  her  own  children  at  home  have 
been  brought  up  in  spiritual  darxness,  have  been  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual 
slavery,  and  the  victims  of  a  petty  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  their  very  zeal 
has  encouraged  and  built  up.  Rome  itself  does  not  anord  a  more  striking  in- 
atance  of  ecclesiastical  pride  and  the  love  of  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men ; 
for  while  the  temporal  sovereignty  bestowed  upon  the  Popes  by  Constantine, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  afforded  scope  for  the  am- 
bition inherent  in  the  human  heart,  and  invited  them  to  accept  the  dazzling 
8 lory  within  their  reach,  the  little  popes  of  the  Tabernacle  have  crawled  to 
leir  thrones  through  the  most  tortuous  paths  and  betrayed  their  flocks  to  the 
ambition  of  presiding  at  a  tea-party  in  some  obscure  Bethel,  or  making  the 
longest  and  the  dreariest  prayer  at  a  love  feast.  That  from  beginnings  of  this 
humble  nature  a  brother  Smith,  or  a  wily  TheophiluS;  should  proceed  in  his 
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ovreer,  until  he  finds  himself  within  the  walls  of  **  Conference**  and  is  able  to 
bar  the  door  against  his  less  sncoessfal  brethren,  is  by  no  means  marvellon8» 
considering  what  we  know  of  human  natnre ;  but  that  the  pretended  ^'Church 
of  Chrisr*  shonld  meekly  submit  to  an  authority  so  constitmed,  and  submit  so 
long  that  a  national  agilation  is  necessary  to  free  them  from  the  yoke,  is  some* 
thing  wonderful,  and  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
ivriTal  of  religion  by  the  Wesleys,  powerful  as  it  was,  and  inTalnable — nay,  in« 
calculable — as  are  its  fruits,  consisted  in  the  awakening  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science, withont  the  illumination  of  the  understanding.  Having  *']eft  their 
iitt  love,**  and  the  hand  and  voice  of  their  founder  being  no  longer  raised  toi 
tiieir  instruction  they  had  no  alternative  for  a  season  but  to  submit.  It  is  re- 
SMrkable  that  Mr.  Wesley  himself  once  observed  ^*  that  if  ever  Methodism  be> 
eame  corrupt  it$  corruvHcn  would  eommenu  in  the  Conference.^ 

I  might  refer  to  otner  events  of  the  day  in  illustration  of  the  feet  that  die 
leading  characteristic  of  the  times  is  the  conflict  of  internal  and  vital  principles 
With  the  forms  of  the  past,  and  the  shackles  imposed  upon  society  bj  ignor- 
ance and  ambition.  The  same  influences  are  alike  at  issue  in  religion  and 
politics,  for,  as  Swedenborg  has  shown,  a  New  Church  is  always  coincident 
with  the  development  of  a  new  polity  in  States.  The  expensive  and  obstruc- 
tive regime  of  aristocratical  governments  is  objected  to  throughout  Europe,  not 
because  the  people  are  opposed  to  order,  but  because  they  have  a  sense  of  a 
more  simple  ana  practical  order  of  government  than  their  rulers ;  and  the 
members  of  Christian  churches  are  equally  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of 
a  mammon-4nade  church,  because  they  are  satisned  that  vital  Christianity  has 
always  suffered  in  proportion  as  outward  forms  have  abounded,  and  the  arti- 
fieial  been  confounded  with  the  real.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  members  of  the 
New  Church  are  destined  to  live  in  their  Jeruealem  ae  a  eihf  rather  than  a  temple, 
and  that  the  tree  of  life  is  to  grow  m  the  midet  qfiti  Ured$.  It  would  be  well  to 
contrast  this  prophecy  with  the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  and  consider 
which  of  the  two  is  most  consistent  with  the  public  conscience,  and  the  sover- 
eignty claimed  by  the  people.  If  the  **  kingdom*'  for  which  we  daUy  pray  is 
properly  represented  in  the  height  of  its  glory  by  a  magnificent  city,  ana  by  the 
■ations  walking  in  its  light,  it  is  in  vain  to  set  up  a  jpriesthood  and  uphold  a 
system  which  is  not  the  spontaneous  emanation  of  that  which  it  claims  to  re- 
present. 

1  had  hitended  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Italy^  but  as 
it  is  near  post  time  am  compelled  to  close  abrupuy. 

Remaining,  my  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  feithmlly, 

£.  Run. 


The  foUowinf  ii  from  a  aeslous  propagator  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines  in  the  interior  of 
te  StatOy  firom  whom  onr  leadert  have  heard  hefere : 

Jan,  12, 1850. 

Paomsoa  Busb, 

Daia  Sia, — I  will  report  yon  my  success  in  selling  books.  I  have  sold  two 
eopies  of  Noble*s  Lectures,  and  could  sell  more,  but  have  none,  and  cannot 
fet  them ;  one  of  Noble*s  Appeal,  two  or  three  sets  of  tracts,  and  have  sent  off 
as  many  more,  where  I  expect  a  market :  three  or  four  copies  of  the  Wedding 
Ring;  one  of  Wilkinson^s  Life  of  Swedenborg;  one  or  two  copies  of  T>e% 
Quays*  Letters;  one  of  Arboin^s  Dissertations;  two  or  three  sets  of  doctrines 
eonceming  the  Lord,  Sacred  Scriptnre,  Life,  Faith,  Charity,  Heavenly  Doe- 
Irinea,  Brieif  Exposition,  Influx,  Rsxths  in  Universe ;  two  copies  of  True  Chris- 
tian Religion,  and  could  sell  three  more  ri^ht  away,  but  have  not  got  them ; 
mom  copy  of  Ath.  Creed ;  one  copy  of  Conjugial  Love,  and  one  of  DelitisB  Sa- 

B'entiflB  de  Amore  Coojugiaii,  for  a  Latin  scholar,  and  one  copy  of  Heaven  and 
b11  (and  oonld  sell  more  if  I  had  them),  and  one  or  two  mote  wliv^  V\iA:<«% 
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lost  memory  of.  I  have  still  a  good  assortment  of  D.  L.  W.,  D.  P.,  C.  L.,  Lead. 
Doctrines,  £arthf  ko^  bnt  thev  are  not  \u  quite  so  irood  demand.  Clapp'a 
Gems  for  Youth,  Charles  and  Rosa,  and  Catechismd,  I  find  |^>od  market  for. 

Since  my  last  I  have  received  a  visit  from  mv  brother,  a  physician  in  Chenango 
Co.    He  related  that  some  pamphlets  which  I  had  given  him  in  the  summer 

of  1848  he  had  left  at  D (13  miles  from  Casenovia),  where  two  gentlemen, 

T F-- — ^  and  6.  W.  K ,  had  read  with  avidity,  and  were  very  inquisi- 
tive, wanting  more.  Mr.  F had  read  your  sermon  on  Life  with  deep  in- 
terest.   Some  others  were  also  much  interested,  and  they  wished  me  to  come 

and  lecture  there.    They  had  obtained  books  from  Mrs.  A till  she  could 

furnish  no  more,  so  great  was  their  hunger.    A  Mrs.  A bad  also  read  with 

interest,  and  had  sent  for  the  Re(>ository ;  but  the  Methodist  clergyman  got 
the  alarm,  and  by  his  representations  turned  her  away  for  a  season.  I  sent 
down  four  dollars*  worth  of  books  and  tracts,  and  intend  soon  to  go  myself,  if 
Providence  permit. 

Permit  me  also  to  copy  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  M ,  Canas- 

tota.    You  cannot  avoid  being  interested  : 

"Do  vou  remember  Miss  L ,  the  ladv  who  was  at  my  house  when  voa 

called  fn  the  summer  of  1848  ?  She  had  then  commenced  reading,  and  had 
become  much  interested.  I  learned  during  last  week  by  a  lady  from  Eaton 
(9  miles  from  Caz.),  near  Miss  L 's  residence,  that  she  had  become  a  con- 
firmed receiver,  and  that  through  her  her  mother  and  sister  had  also  become 
receivers.  I  should  jndge  from  this  lady'8  representations  that  the  truths  of  the 
New  Church  were  received  in  the  affections,  and  thence  had  become  her  life. 
Miss  L loaned  this  lady  a  few  books,  and  by  the  use  of  them  and  her  con- 
versation, had  so  far  interested  her  in  the  doctrines,  that  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  me  to  pursue  her  inquiries.     I  loaned  her  a  package  of  books,  and  f«he  has 

Sromised  me  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Repository  for  the  year  1850.  She 
esires  also  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  True  Christian  Religion,  which,  if  you  have 
the  opportunity,  send  to  Mrs.  A M ^  Eaton. 

'*  You  may  put  me  up  a  copy  of  Des  Gnays'  Letters.  I  have  sold  off  all  the 
pamphlets  mentioned  in  my  last. 

"  fcannot  help  remarking  the  fact  that  all  the  receivers  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  since  my  residence  here  should  be  so  isolated  as  to  prevent  their 
making  any  consolidated  effort.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  enough  to  form 
a  tolerable  Society  if  they  were  together;  but  th^  are  separated,  so  as  to  dot 
the  country  like  oases  in  the  desert,  probably  for  a  wise  purpose.'* 

I  may  have  been  bitrer  in  my  comments  on  the  course  of  the  Northern  Ad- 
vocate and  the  Methodists ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  denomination  is  most  bitter 
towards  us,  and  is  so  thoroughly  organized,  that,  like  the  Jesuits,  every  note 
of  alarm  may  be  sounded  at  short  notice  all  through  the  ranks.  This  accounts 
for  much  that  cannot  be  well  explained  otherwise. 

I  shall  try  to  obtain  subscribers  for  your  Statement  of  Reasons,  and  Letters 
to  a  Trinitarian.  If  my  success  in  selling  increases  in  proportion  as  from  1848, 
I  shall  soon  get  a  handsome  income  at  it.  At  present  it  costs  me  much  zeal 
and  labor ',  but  1  will  not  be  too  sanguine,  but  thank  God  for  the  good." 


The  following  is  from  a  raoent  receirer  in  the  Statb  of  Maine,  from  whom  we  have  not 
preyiously  heard. 

Fdf,  6, 1860. 

Paofkssor  Bush, 

Dear  Sir,— If  I  could  express  to  you,  orally,  the  happiness  I  have  derived 
in  receiving  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  through  yon  as  the  medium,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  do  so ;  but  I  will  not  trespass  upon  vour  time  more  than 
to  say,  that  one  or  two  of  the  first  Nos.  of  the  Swed.  Library  providentially 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  had  the  cariosity  to  see  what  could  induce  you  to 
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embrace  such  visionarf  and  nonsensical  ideas  as  I  bad  alwajrs  thougbt  Swe- 
deuborg*8  works  to  contain.  I  thoagbt  yonr  prefatory  remarks  were  can- 
did, and  I  was  induced  to  read  some  extracts  from  S.  Tbe  trutb  seemed  to 
flash  upon  my  mind^  and  I  was  determined  to  examine  his  works.  The 
moment  I  received  the  idea  that  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  spiritual  world, 
(as  to  my  mind),  and  1  began  to  draw  the  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  the  clouds  began  to  break  awav,  and  I  could  understand,  by  degrees, 
Ine  rationality  of  S.^s  writings.  I  had  been  looking  too  high  and  too  far  for  tbe 
spiritual  world.  Suffice  it  to  ssy,  that  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  N.  C. 
^rorks  ever  since,  and  there  is  no  part  of  S.*s  writings  that  I  cannot  fully  as- 
sent to,  if  not  leceive. 


MISCELLANT 


JOURNAL  OF   PROCEEDINGS 

0/  the  Ohio  Association  of  the  New  Churchy  held  at  Cincinnati^  from 
Friday  the  18|A  to  Sunday  the  20th  of  May,  1849. 

NXW  JxtVSALBM  TCMPLX,  CiNClMNATI, 

May  ISth,  1849,  8  &ciock,  A.  M. 

1.  The  Association  met  agreeable  to  adjournment,  and  was  opened  by 
feeding  of  the  Word  and  prayer  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett. 

2.  John  Murdock,  the  president  of  the  Association,  being  absent,  Rev.  B.  F. 
Barrett,  the  oldest  minister  present,  took  the  chair. 

3.  The  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees  were  called  for,  and  were  sub- 
mitted, as  follows : 

1.  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee.    [Report  No.  1]. 

2.  Treasurer's  Report.    [Report  No.  2]. 

3.  Report  of  the  New  Church  Education  Fund  Thistees. 

4.  The  election  of  officers,  being  next  in  order,  was  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row morning. 

5.  Communications  were  called  for  and  presented,  and  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  N.  C.  Bumham  and  B.  F.  Barrett. 

6.  M.  G.  Williams  presented  a  report  in  regard  to  a  donation  of  land,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  David  Espv,  for  educational  purposes,  with  a  request  that  the 
same  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  consisting  of  M.  G.  Williams,  B.  F.  Barrett,  and  J. 
Root. 

'7.  The  Repon  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Education  Fund  was  presented, 
read,  and,  with  the  resolution  appended  thereto,  was  adopted.  Bearing  on  the 
same  subject,  M.  G.  Williams  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

The  Education  Fund  be  authorised  to  obtain  legal  advice,  in  regard  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Fund  under  their  control  to  other  purposes  than  that  in- 
tendea  bv  the  original  donors  ;  and  that  if  the  Committee  are  satisfied,  that 
neither  themselves,  as  individuals,  nor  the  Association  collectively,  will  be 
made  responsible  for  the  appropriation,  they  be  authorized  to  forward  the 
amount  now  on  hand  as  a  aonation  to  Dr.  E.  Tafel,  to  aid  him  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Latin  works  of  E.  Swedenborg,  in  agreement  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Rev.  R.  De  Charms  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

8.  B.  F.  Barrett  read  a  circular  from  Professor  Geo.  Bush,  in  regard  to  the 
New  Church  Repository,  and  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolvtdf  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examiue  thA  TiUTi^'(»  V^si  "0^^ 


enmnt  year  of  the  New  Charoh  Repoeitory,  edited  by  ProfiBaBor  Geo.  Bash ; 
mod  also  the  Medium,  edited  by  an  Assoeiation  of  the  New  Chaieh  bretbrsti 
ki  Michigan ;  and  if  Uiey  think  these  periodicals  worthy  the  patronage  of  the 
Church,  to  suggest  some  mode  of  extending  their  circulatioa. 

B.  F.  Barrett,  Dr.  Jos.  Howells,  M.  O.  Wiliiams,  and  J.  P.  Stnart,  were  ap*- 
pointed  said  committee. 

9.  The  Association  adjourned  till  4  o^doek  this  afternoon. 

#Vtdey,4  0'(2bdb,P.Jf. 

10.  The  Association  met  Mr.  Barrett  read  the  remodelled  ConstitationY  or 
amended  Rules  of  Order  of  the  General  Convention,  as  proposed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  that  body  at  its  next  meeting,  and  forwarded  to  tnis  body  throngh 
Mr.  Glascoe. 

11.  The  following  was  submitted  by  J.  P.  Stuart,  and  adopted : 

Ruolved^  That  the  communication  of  Mr.  Glascoe,  containing  the  modified 
Constitution  of  the  General  Convention,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to 
report  to-morrow,  and  that  the  subject  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to* 
morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

M.  G.  Williams,  B.  F.  Barrett,  J.  P.  Stuart,  and  Dr.  Jos.  Howells  were  ap* 
pointed  said  committee. 

12.  The  Committee  on  Mr.  Espy^s  donation  presented  their  report,  which 
was  ajneed  to,  and  the  Committee  continued. 

18.  The  question  in  regard  to  Mr.  E.  Yulee's  ordination,  laid  over  from  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  called  up,  and  referred  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Council. 

14.  The  following  was  submitted  by  M.  G.  Williams,  and  agreed  to : 
Resolved,  That  the  13th  of  the  standing  rules  be  referred  to  the  Ecclesiastical 

Council,  with  instruction  to  prepare  such  an  amendment  as  will  secure  the 
delivery  of  an  annual  address  oefore  the  Association,  in  addition  to  other  re- 
ligions exercises. 

15.  The  Association  adjourned  till  to-motrow  at  9  oHslock,  A.  M. 

Saturday,  May  19th,  1849,  9  &daA,  A.  M. 

16.  The  Association  met,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  B.  F.  Barrett. 

17.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  <M|gning  year  was  gone  into,  whereupon 
the  following  were  duly  ele^ed : 

B.  F.  BAaaaTT,  Prmdent, 
J.  P.  SruAKT,  Recording  Secretary. 
John  MvanooK.  Corre^tmdmg  Seenttury. 
S.  HoLMKS,  Treaeurer . 

M.  G.  WlLLUMSi       ) 

£.  HiMKAv,  }  Jddmond  MUmUn  4f  the  deUng  CommHUe. 


J.  tt.  Glasook.  ) 

B.  P.  BAaasTT,        \ 
S.  HovoK,  I 

O.  LOVELL, 

S.  Surra. 


18.  The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  President. 

^Sook  and  Trad  Ommiiiee. 
0.  LovKix,  S.  HoLMxt,  J.  MuanocK,  J.  H.  Williams,  and  David  Gwtvvk. 

Coawuttee  on  Miencm, 
J.  P.  SruAaT,  Sabiv  Houoh,  Jamss  Fulton,  Joseph  Jonxs,  and  J.  H.  Millee. 

Committee  im  Mime. 
J.  P.  8i«Aair,  8.  Houns,  M.  G.  Wouams. 
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19.  Th«  Beelesiastioal  Cooacil  presented  their  report  in  regard  to  the  oi4i« 
nation  of  Mr.  Yulee,  which  report  was  adopted.    [Report  No.  4]. 

50.  The  hoar  arriying  for  divine  wonhip,  the  service  was  condactedf  and  a 
discourse  delivered  by  J.  P.  Stuart,  from  Gen.  zliz.  10. 

21.  After  service  the  foUowing  communications  were  presented  and  ready 
vis: 

Letters  Arora  John  Murdock,  S.  Hough,  J.  H.  WilliamSi  John  Tncker^  James 
Fulton,  J.  M.  Hibbard,  J.  H.  Miller,  James  Nicholson. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  Societies  at  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lebanon,  Chil- 
licothe,  Loaisville,  St.  Clairsville,  and  Springfield. 

22.  The  Association  adjonmed  till  2  o'dockf  P.  AL 

Saturday,  2  &dock,  P.  Jf. 

8S.  The  Association  met.  M.  G.  Williams  snbmicted  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

Risoitmj  That  the  Acting  Committee  be  authorized  to  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  session  of  the  Association  in  a  pamphlet  form ;  and  that 
they  append  thereto  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  bayton  in  Oct.  lasti 
together  with  such  parts  of  the  reports  as  may  be  thought  of  general  interesi 
to  the  Church. 

24.  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  yesterday  the  subject  of  the 
*New  Church  Repositorv**  and  the  "  Medium,*^  submitted  their  report,  whidi 
was  adopted,    [mport  No.  S]. 

25.  R.  Sweeney  submitted  the  following,  which  was  agreed  to: 

Eetotvid^  That  the  subject  of  holding  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Assoeia* 
tlon  during  the  coming  fall,  be  refetted  to  the  Acting  Committee,  with  au- 
thority to  decide  on  the  time  and  place,  if  they  may  think  such  a  meeting 
woula  be  of  use,  and  to  give  full  notice  thereof  at  least  one  month  before  the 
time  of  meeting. 

20.  The  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  in  regard  to  the  18th  Stand* 
ing  Rule  reported,  as  a  substitute,  an  amendment  of  the  first  rule,  which  was 
agreed  to  in  the  form  as  printed  in  the  rules. 

27.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  yesterday  on  the  proposed 
amended  Constitution  of  the  General  Convention,  was  presented,  and  after 
due  consideration  adopted,  and  the  resolution  thereto  appended  voted  to  be 
•ent  to  the  General  Convention. 

28.  The  subject  of  Missions  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow 
evening;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  Missionary  narrative  of  J.  P.  Stuart  be 
then  read  i  and  that  after  that  meeting  the  Association  stand  adjourned. 

20.  The  Acting  Committee  were  authorized  to  pay  out  of  any  funds  oa 
band,  to  J.  P.  Stuart,  a  sum  which  may  make  his  receipts  for  missionary  la- 
bor equal  $400  for  the  year,  or  exceed  that  amount  if  there  are  funds  suffi- 
cient. 

80.  The  Acting  Committee  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Association  at  its  next  meeting  a  plan  for  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  meeC 
the  current  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Association. 

51.  The  Association  resolved  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  on  the  Sd 
Friday  in  May,  1S50,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  this  place. 

52.  Ac^oumed  till  to-morrow. 

Sunday, May 20, 11  o'chek,  A.BC 

8S.  Divine  worship  was  conducted  by  B.  F.  Barrett,  and  a  discourse  given 

from » after  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  administered  to  about  100  oon»f 

municants. 

Sunday  evening,  8  c^cloek. 

84.  The  Association  met  to  take  into  consideration  the  propagation  of  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  means  of  Missions  and  the 

rblicatton  of  Tracts  and  Books.    The  Narrative  of  J.  P.  Stuart  was  read,  and 
F.  Banett  made  icmaiks  on  the  oatnie  and  impocta&oa  ot  \ki^  n^q^^^  m;^  \^% 


as  MueelUmy.  [Feb. 

done.    A  highly  eommendable  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  meeting,  and  ee* 
vera  I  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  regular  contributors  to  the  cause. 

85.  The  Association  now  stands  adjourned,  to  meet  mt  this  place  on  the  8d 
Friday  in  May,  1850. 

By  order  of  the  Association^ 

B.  F.  Barkxtt,  FrmdifU. 
J.  P.  Stuart,  Seiretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

No,  1. — Report  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

Since  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Dayton,  last  Octo- 
ber, there  has  been  but  little  business  for  the  Acting  Committee  to  attend  ta 
They  prepared  and  forwarded  for  publication  in  the  New  Church  Repository, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Dayton  meeting,  accompanied  with  a  reouest  that  300 
extra  copies  might  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this  Association.  Unfortunately 
this  request  was  not  complied  with.  The  Proceedings,  being  found  too 
lengthy  for  publication  in  one  No.  of  the  Repository,  were  printed  in  two  num- 
bers ;  and  as  the  portion  published  in  the  first  number  was  not  sufficient  for 
what  the  priuters  call  a/orm,  it  could  uot  be  printed  by  itself;  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  keeping  the  type  waiting  until  the  otner  portion  could  be  set  up,  was 
said  to  be  so  great,  that  our  request  could  not  be  complied  with,  without  sub- 
jecting our  Association  to  greater  expense  than  the  editor  of  the  Repository 
deemed  advisable.  This  is  the  reason  assiimed  for  not  printing  any  Extras 
of  our  Proceedings  as  requested;  and  this  will  account  to  our  brethren  for  the 
fact  of  their  not  having  received  the  Proceedings  of  our  semi-annual  meeting. 
For  the  Acting  Committee  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  the  Proceedings  again — at  least  not  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing. But  as  it  seems  desirable  for  reasons  which  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  our  Association,  both  at  its  annual  and 
eemi-anuuRl  meeting,  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form,  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  all  our  members  should,  if  they  desire  it,  be  provided  with  a  copy,  the 
Acting  Committee  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association,  tlie 
question  of  the  expediency  of  printing  the  proceedings  of  our  last  meeting  at 
Davtou  along  with  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting. 

Our  plan  of  missionary  operations  which  was  presented  in  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee's report  at  the  semi-annual  meeting,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  been  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Societies  and  receivers  in  connection 
with  us  as  we  hope  it  will  be.  Only  a  small  amount  of  fuuds,  for  missionary 
purposes,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Associatiou ;  and  tlie 
Acting  Committee,  not  Knowing  what  amount  they  might  safelv  calculate 
upon,  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  promise  our  missionary  (Mr.  Stuart) 
any  stated  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  has,  nevertheless,  been  constantly  employed  in 
preaching  and  lecturing  at  different  places ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  labors  have  been  eminently  useful.  But  his  own  report  to  the 
Association  will  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  use  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  will  show  us  how  desirable  it  is  that  he  should  re- 
ceive, not  only  our  good  wishes,  our  sympathy,  and  our  prayers,  but  an  ade- 
quate and  steady  pecuniary  support.  The  field  of  labor  in  wnich  he  is  engag- 
ed is  a  highly  important  one ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  work  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  success,  his  mind  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
perplexity  arising  from  pecuniarv  embarrassment — free  from  all  anxiety  about 
the  worldly  needs  of  himself  and  family. 

The  Acting  Committee  can  think  of  no  better  plan  of  missionary  operations 
than  the  one  suggested  in  their  semi-annual  report ;  and  they  feel  great  confi- 
dence in  its  entire  success,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  generally  adopted.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  work  of  furnishing  the  Heavenly  Doctrines — 
K^iieiher  it  be  through  the  medium  of  booksy  tracts,  or  public  lectures,  or  all 
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as 


these  combined — cannot  be  accomplisbed  withont  the  necessary  means.  And 
the  Acting  Committee  know  of  no  more  systematic  plan  for  raising  the  requi* 
site  amount  of  means,  nor  one  more  likely  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  ob* 
jject  aimed  at,  than  the  one  suggested  in  their  last  report,  to  which  they  beg 
leave  to  refer  all  those  interest^  in  the  subject. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


B.  F.  BiaaxTT, 

£.  HlMMAK, 
O.  LOVELL, 
8.  HOLMKS, 


For  the 
Acting  Com' 
mtttee. 


No.  2. — Treaaurefi  Report, 
B.  HiNMAW,  TVcufurer,  in  account  with  Ohio  Association  of  the  New  Chnrch. 


1849. 


Dr. 


May.    To  balance  from  Western  Convention, 

• 

To  Cash,  per  J.  Murdock : 

Wm.  Allen  (missionary), 

810  00 

Wm.  Hooper,         " 

5  00 

J.  T.  Martin,          " 

5  00 

J.  D.  Ross,             " 

400 

Andress,        ** 

1  00 

Cash,             " 

1  00 

N.  Rones,               •• 
Wm.  Manser, 

400 

2  00 

1849. 

Jan.  Received  per  0.  Lovell,  Cincinnati  Mission- 
ary Society, 

24  00 

Feb.               "           «•     D.  Loring  (Donation), 

50  00 

"                  «           •*    M.  G.  Williams,  Dayton 

Missionary  Society, 

10  00 

April,             **           **    0.  Lovell,  Cincinnati  Mis- 

7 60 

sionary  Society, 

COMTRA, 

Cr. 

1848. 

Dec.           By  amount  paid  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart, 

26  00 

1849. 

Jan.  11.    By       "       "    J.  L.  Wayne,  tmct, 
••    16.   By        "        •*    Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart, 

16  23 

15  00 

67  28 

Balance  on  hand  May  18, 1849, 

• 

.    66  62 

35 


32  00 


91  50 
$123  85 


Cincinnalij  May  18, 1849. 


$123  85 


£.  HniaCAN,  Treasurer. 


I  cannot  serve  as  Treasurer  the  ensuing  year. 

£.  HiMMAir. 


No,  3. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Church  Repository  and  the  Medium, 

The  Committee  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  numbers, 
for  the  current  year,  of  the  **  New  Church  Repository,"  edited  by  Prof.  Geo.  Bush 
of  New  York,  and  also  the  *' Medium,"  edited  by  an  association  of  the  New 
Church  brethren  in  Michigan,  and  of  suggesting  some  mode  of  extending  tbeir 
circulation,  if  they  considered  these  works  worthy  the  paltoti^^^  oi>Xv&  ^Xiv^xO^x 
have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  xepou. 


•A  MiMcMm^.  [Fek. 

'  That  having  examined  the  nniUben  of  the  New  Chnrch  Aepoaitonr  for  1848^ 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  work  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  usefnl,  and  that 
it  is  every  wa^  worthy  the  cordial  support  of  the  friends  of  the  New  Church. 
Your  Committee  have  also  examined  the  '*  Medium,"  a  New  Church  papeci 
published  semi-monthly  at  Marshall,  Micbi^^an,  and  they  think  well  of  the 
numbers  of  that  work  which  have  appeared  smce  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
"  a  Committee."  It  occupies  quite  a  different  plane  from  the  Repository,  and 
is  less  expensive,  being  only  $1  a  year.  We  have  no  doubt  but  it  will,  as  at 
present  conducted,  prove  a  usefnl  **  medium"  in  extending  the  knowledige  and 
mfluence  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  throughout  the  Western  country.  We 
would,  therefore,  bespeak  for  this  little  paper  the  favor  and  support  of  all  who 
love  and  desire  to  extend  tbe  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines. 

The  Committee  have  no  resolutions  to  offer  for  the  adoption  of  this  body« 
having  some  doubts  about  tbe  expediency  or  propriety  of  the  Association 
oommittiug  itself  to  any  periodical  for  the  present  by  a  formal  act  which  migjit 
be  construed  into  an  endorsement  of  the  work.  But  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
periodicals  in  question  and  increasing  their  circulation,  the  Committee  ask  that 
this  Report  majr  be  published  with  the  Journal. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  BiaRBTT. 

J.  P.  Stuakt. 

JosaPH  UOWXLLS. 


No,  4. — Riport  of  the  EceUnoitieal  Council  on  Mr.  E.  YvUt^s  cam. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Council  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  Mr.  Tulels^ 
ordination  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee  at  our  semi-annual 
meeting,  have  considered  the  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  report. 

That  they  have  ascertained  from  corresponaence  with  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Wills, 
that  the  ordination  of  Mr.  E.  Yulee  was  performed  by  him  under  thediMUnti 
impression  that  the  application  came  from  the  Society  of  Uie  New  Church  in 
Cincinnati — which  was  not  the  case ;  and  that  Mr.  Y.'s  application  would  not 
have  been  granted,  nor  the  ordination  have  been  performed,  had  he  not  ^*  en- 
tirely misunderstood  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  made."  Whether  this  should 
affect  the  validity  of  Mr.  Yulee's  ordination  (viz.,  the  false  impression  under 
which  the  ordaiuer  acted),  is  a  question  upon  which  there  may  oe  a  differenee 
of  opinion  ;  and  it  seems  desirable,  for  several  reasons,  that  it  should  be  set* 
tied  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  New  Church  in  this  country.  The  Ecol^si* 
astical  Conucil,  therefore,  would  close  the  report  by  offering  the  following  pre* 
amble  and  resolution  : — 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  Yulee's  ordination  (performed  under  a  false  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  ordaining  minister)  there  appears  to  be  a  (question 
involved  of  some  importance  to  the  Church  generally ;  and  whereas  it  is  desir* 
able  that  this  question  be  settled  bv  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  we  have : 
and  whereas  Mr.  Yulee  has  lately  removed  to  one  of  the  eastern  States,  and 
is,  as  we  are  informed,  officiating  in  the  ministerial  function  for  a  New  Church 
society  where  he  resides ;  and  whereas  this  may  bring  him  into  connection  with 
the  Geneml  Convention,  therefore, 

Reiotvedy  That  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Yulee*s  ordination  together 
with  the  documents  relating  thereto,  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  General 
Convention  of  Societies  and  other  associated  bodies  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  BAaaxTT,  ) 

J.  P.  SruAaT,     I    Ecdeskutittd 

8.  Houusi        J 
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REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Report  of  the  Cincinnati  Society. 

The  first  N.  J.  Society  reports  to  the  Ohio  Association,  that  dnring  the  last 
year  its  Pastor  has  administered  the  rite  of  Baptism  to  27  persons — 8  adults 
and  19  children  ;  he  has  officiated  at  17  funerals,  and  solemnized  8  marriages. 
Ten  persons  have  been  admitted  to  membership  during  the  year. 

During  the  past  winter  our  Pastor  delivered  a  course  of  public  lectures  in 
the  New  Church  Temple — 18  in  all—upon  the  spiritual  world  and  its  laws  as 
disclosed  in  the  theological  writings  of  E.  Swedeuborg.  These  lectures  were 
well  attended,  and  were  a  means  of  awakening  considerable  interest  in  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines.  Some  were  thereby  led  to  a  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
trines who  had  known  nothing  of  them  before,  and  others,  who  had  previously 
had  some  acquaintance  with  them,  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  in  their 
belief. 

Social  weekly  meetings  were  held  at  the  Library  Rooms  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  At  ihese  meetings  lectures  were  sometimes  delivered,  and 
at  other  times  the  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  and  conversing  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 

The  Sabbath  School  connected  with  our  Society  has  continued  in  operation 
during  the  year.  An  increasing  interest  in  the  school  has  been  manifest  both 
amon^  teachers  and  pupils.  A  year  ago  the  average  attendance  did  not  ex- 
ceed 70 ;  but  within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  110.  There  are  now  24 
teachers  connected  with  the  school,  10  males  and  14  females.  During  the  year 
a  Library  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  school  numbering  already  about 
240  volumes.  This,  together  with  the  introduction  of  singing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  music  teacher,  has  contributed  to  awaken  among  the  children  a  new 
and  Livelier  interest  in  the  school. 

C.  S.  Ch£KT13^  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Dayton  Society. 

This  society  has  undergone  very  little  change  since  the  last  annual  report. 
Two  persons  have  become  members — Mr.  Abel  Sherman,  of  Centreville,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kamsdale.  We  number  20  members.  The  society  continued  to 
hold  its  meetings  in  Beneficial  Hall,  with  occasional  interruptions,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  Owing  to  the  small  number  who  were  regular  \n  their  attendance, 
it  was  then  thought  best  to  hold  our  meetings  at  our  residences.  We  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Beneficial  Society  to  occupy  the  Hall  at  such 
times  as  we  can  have  a  preacher. 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the  Sunday  School  was  discontinued  ;  most 
of  the  children  being  quite  small  it  was  thought  best  to  suspend  the  exercises 
till  in  the  Spring.    They  have  not  yet  been  resumed,  but  probably  will  be  soon. 

We  have  had  two  pleasant  Missionary  visits  from  Bro.  Stuart  since  last  fall. 
We  have  been  anticipating  another  from  one  or  more  of  our  missionaries  dur- 
ing the  spring ;  but  the  way  has  not  yet  seemed  open.  We  think  that  a  series 
of  disconrses  at  some  suitable  time,  will  be  the  means  of  waking  up  a  new 
zeal  in  the  Church  in  this  place. 

Our  society  unites  most  cordially  with  the  plan  of  missionary  operations 
agreed  upon  by  the  Association.  A  quarterly  subscription  has  been  made  to 
aid  the  cause,  and  the  first  payment  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer. 

Although  we  cannot  report  any  new  and  striking  manifestations  in  favor  of 
the  New  Church  in  this  neighborhood,  yet  we  think  there  is  a  steady  and  grad- 
ual preparation  of  mind  which  must  in  time  be  favorable  to  the  reception  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

In  behalf  c  -the  Society. 

Dayton,  May  15, 1849. 

you  III.  7 
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Ite^ort  of  the  ChiUicothe  Sodety. 

BRETHRElfy 

We  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  inviting  attendance  to  the  meeting 
of  the  N.  C.  Association,  in  hopes  that  at  least  one  of  us  would  attend  it,  but 
it  is  impracticable  for  us  at  this  time. 

Our  little  societv  here  remains  in  numbers  the  same  as  last  year,  tiz.,  four- 
teen. We  have  had  the  Rev.  Sabin  Hough  to  preach  for  us  about  half  the 
time  for  the  year  past.    He  is  with  us  at  present. 

We  believe  it  tne  general  wish  of  our  Society  that  the  Western  Association 
should  bring  itself  on  the  same  plane  with  other  associations  united  to  the 
Eastern  Convention  in  regard  to  the  ministry. 

Respectfully, 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Barrett,  )  A.  D.  Sproat,  Secretary. 


0.  Lovell^  &c. 


Report  of  the  St.  Clairsville  Society, 


Owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  our  members  and  receivers,  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Society  have  not  been  kept  up. 

Rev.  Sabin  Hough  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  August,  which  were  but  thin- 
ly attended,  owing  in  part  to  the  re-action  consequent  on  the  previous  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind— partly  to  the  hot  weather,  and  partly  to  the  neutral- 
izing influence  of  arrangements  then  making  for  the  approaching  elections.  It 
16  believed,  however,  that  some  good  was  done. 

Rev.  David  Powell  visited  us  in  March  and  gave  two  or  three  discourses  in 
Farmington,  a  neighborhood  in  which  a  number  of  the  works  have  been  sold, 
and  where  almost  the  entire  community  attend  the  New  Church  meetings.  Mr. 
P.  at  the  same  time  administered  the  Holy  Supper,  baptised  one  infant^  and  de- 
livered one  public  discourse  in  St.  Clairsville.  The  attendance,  attention,  and 
interest  manifested  was  better  than  ever  before. 

There  are  15  copies  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine  taken  in  the  County,  25  Truth  Tel- 
lers, and  10  Youth's  Ma^zines.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  books 
sold,  and  loaned.  Withm  the  last  4  mouths  50  copies  Ap.  Revealed  havebeeu 
mit  into  circulation,  and  in  the  last  2  months  over  50  copies  of  the  Judgment 
l)ay  by  Mr.  Hough.  The  interest  generally  seems  deepening,  but  time  alone 
can  develope  the  result. 

J.  H.  Williams. 


Report  of  the  Lebanon  Society. 

This  society  now  numbers  23  members — 9  males  and  14  females. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  no  deaths,  neither  birtlis,  nor  marriages  in 
the  Society. 

Meetings  for  worship  have  been  regularly  kept  up  once  a  month. 

Three  members  were  added  to  the  Society  at  our  last  monthly  meeting. 

On  this  occasion  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  was  administered  to  eight  persons, 
two  of  whom  were  adults  from  abroad ;  of  the  others  who  belong  among  us, 
two  were  adults  and  four  were  children.  The  Holy  Supper  was  also  then  ad- 
ministered, for  the  second  time  during  the  year,  to  about  20  communicants. 

The  Society  contributed  during  tiie  past  year  $50  to  the  Missionary  fund,  be- 
sides what  was  done  by  the  members  residing  at  the  20  Mile  Stand. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  elected  three  delegates  to  the  Association  which  is 
to  meet  on  the  18th  inst.,  namely,  Wm.  Frost  and  Robt.  Sweeney^  of  this  place, 
and  Dr.  D.  Baird  of  Franklin. 

This  Report  may  be  their  certificate. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society. 
^£^i^fum,  OAio,  May  15, 1849.  J.  P.  Stuart^  Commitfi. 
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Report  €fAi  LciUiMtU  Society, 

DEAK  BRETnREK, 

As  Mr.  Beman,  the  Secretary  of  our  little  society,  is  nnwell  and  requests  me  to 
communicate  to  you  some  information  in  reference  to  our  operations  here^  I 
will  respectfully  state,  that  in  the  past  year  seven  persons  have  been  baptized 
into  the  New  Church,  four  of  whom  are  children.  There  has  been  one  marriage. 
And  two  members  of  our  society,  sister  Corley  and  sister  Louisa  Adelescemiit 
have  departed  to  the  spiritual  world. 


and 
nine 

had  the  effect  to  awaken  considerable  inquirv  with  persons  before  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines,  and  greatly  to  strengthen  those  who  were  already  par- 
tially imbued  with  them. 

Our  Society  numbers  only  about  a  dozen  members,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  receivers  who  do  not  belong  to  it — some  belonging  to  other  Churches 
Reckoning  from  what  I  know  personally  and  the  best  information  I  can  get 
from  others,  I  think  the  following  will  be  about  a  correct  statement. 

Receivers  in  Louisville  and  vicinity, 45 

Persons  reading  with  interest  but  not  yet  professing  to  be  receivers,  .        SO 
Others  to  whom  books  have  been  lent, 8ft 

Making  about  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  who  are  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  New  Church  doctrines. 

We  have  circulated  by  sale  and  gratuitous  distribution  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  books  and  six  hundred  tracts  worth  at  retail  prices,  about  $87 ;  and 
bv  loan,  counting  each  time  that  each  book  has  been  lent,  we  have  circulated 
about  two  hundred  volumes. 

Respectfully, 

Jamxs  FV£T0V. 


Letter /ram  Mr.  8.  JJotigA. 

Chillicothk,  0. 

May  17,  1849. 

To  the  Membert  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  the  Neto  Church, 

DcAR  Brxthrbn, — It  is  impracticable  for  me  to  be  present  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  shall,  however,  be  with  you  in  spirit,  if  engaged  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  hope  to  be,  in  the  performance  of  some  use  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord. 

Since  1  saw  you  at  our  last  vearly  meeting  I  have  been  engaged,  as  much  as 
my  health  and  strength  would  permit,  in  trying  to  make  known  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation.  My  time  has  been  spent  in  Columbus^ 
Newark,  and  this  place,  together  with  a  missionary  tour  of  about  two  months 
through  the  Eastern  part  of  this  State.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  my  labors 
have  not  been  entirely  useless. 

My  plan  for  the  future  is  to  have  a  permanent  home  for  my  family  in  Co- 
lumbus, and  to  continue  my  labors  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  brethren  will  please  excuse  me  from  giving  a  detailed  account  of  my 
labors  during  the  past  pear.    If  the  Lord  permits  me  to  remain  in  the  natural 
world  I  will  try  to  be  present  at  the  next  semi-annual  meeting,  when  I  can . 
more  easily  supply  the  deficiencies  of  this  hasty  communication. 

May  the  Lord  bless  and  guide  you  in  all  your  deliberations,  and  enable  yon 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  most  efiiectually  advance  the  welfare  of  His 
Giiarcn  and  Kingdom. 

Tonr  brother  in  the  New  CbuicK 
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Litter  from  /.  H.  Miller. 

CORTSYILLE,  ClARK  Co.  0. 

May  12th,  1849. 

7b  the  Members  <^  the  Ohio  Associaiion  of  the  New  Church, 

Dear  Brethren, — As  [  do  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  assembling 
with  you  at  your  annual  meeting  of  the  present  month,  I  herewith  send  you 
some  account  of  the  apparent  state  of  the  Lord^s  New  Church  in  Xenia^ 
where  I  resided  the  past  year,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cortsville, 
where  I  now  reside. 

lu  Xenia  there  is  a  new  and  ardent  receiver,  John  A.  Spence,  who  embraces 
every  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  persons  to  the  writings  of  the 
New  Church  and  in  this  he  is  very  successful.  Several  in  that  place  are 
reading,  and  if  their  supply  of  books  were  greater,  I  have  no  doubt  their  num- 
ber would  increase.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cortsville  a  very  favorable  change 
has  taken  place;  there  appears  to  be  neither  opposition  nor  prejudice  to  the 
doctrines ;  some  of  our  most  respectable  and  religious  people  are  reading  aad 
approbating  the  writings  of  the  Church. 

Brother  Stuart  preached  once  at  Xenia,  and  two  or  three  times  at  Cortsville 
during  the  past  year,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  If  he  could  come  oftener 
the  people  would  gladly  receive  him,  and  listen  to  those  truths  which  to  them 
are  new  and  pleasing. 

U  the  brethren  who  have  means  will  try  and  support  Brother  Stuart  as  a 
Missionary  the  uext  year,  and  the  Tract  Society  will  supply  him  with  tracts, 
he  would  be  of  essential  use  in  the  dissemination  of  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  larger  works  of  the  Church  I  find  people  are 
willing  to  purchase  them  as  soon  as  they  have  confidence  in  their  verity. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  I  have  lectured  and  preached  a  good  many 
times,  and  every  where  I  find  people  anxious  to  hear  more.  They  are  ge- 
nerally uleased  with  the  tracts  aistributed,  and  would  gladly  read  more  of  the 
wonderful  things  they  contain. 

If,  as  we  all  profess  to  believe,  these  Heavenly  Doctrines  are  the  only  re- 
medy for  a  bewildered  people,  ought  we  not  to  lecture  and  preach,  or  furnish 
the  means  for  others  to  do  so — sparing  no  labor  or  cost  to  accompli^^h  the 
great  object  which  the  Lord  designed  in  giving  us  the  New  Dispensation  ?  If 
Swedenborg  labored  ^o  faithfully  and  indefatigably,  should  not  we,  in  our 
sphere,  be  equally  zealous  and  faithful.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  a  dis- 
position in  all  of  us  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Providence  of  tlie  Lord  will 
accomplish  every  thing,  whether  we  do  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  though  hu- 
man agency  were  not  needed.  The  people  are  sitting  in  darkness— they  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge;  the  N.  C.has  the  true  light,  the  key  of 
knowledge. 

If  the  Lord  employed  E.  Swedenborg  to  do  a  work  which  others  are  not 
employed  to  do— a  work  which  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Church, 
then  ought  all  to  learn  what  he  has  communicated,  and  communicate  what 
he  has  taught.  A  too  punctilious  regard  to  the  doubtful  plurality  of  degrees  ia 
the  ministry,  may  retard  the  work  of  saving  the  people. 

Hoping,  dear  brethren,  that  your  meeting  will  be  harmonious  and  useful, 

I  remain  yours,  truly  and  afiiectionately, 

J.  U.  Miller. 


Letter  from  /.  H.  Wiliiams. 

St.  Clairsvillx,  May  16, 1849, 

Dear  Brethren, — It  is  now  certain  that  I  cannot  attend  the  approaching 

meeting  of  the  Association.      I  shall  be  with  you,  however,  in  spirit.     My 

earnest  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  your  deliberations  may  promote  the  good  of 

the  Chnrch;  that  they  may  be  crowned  with  success  in  spreading  the  hea- 
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yenly  truths  in  a  benighted  world.  To  this  end  I  hope  the  missionary  work, 
so  vigorously  commenced  at  your  last  meeting,  may  not  only  be  sustained, 
but  that  you  may  find  it  practicable  to  extend  it  The  plan  is  the  only  effi- 
cient one.  Where  the  works  of  the  Church  are  not  read,  there  can  be  no 
abiding  impression  made  by  her  '*  goods  and  truths.^*  Whoever,  therefore, 
proclaims  these,  should  be  prepared  to  leave  the  books  to  complete  the  work. 
This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  Church !  The  strength  of  its  claims  upon  every 
receiver  is  equalled  only  by  the  depth  of  his  convictions  of  the  importance 
of  her  truths.  The  response  to  the  appeal  you  have  made,  in  behalf  of  the 
missionary  cause,  will  indicate,  if  not  measure,  the  power  of  these  convic 
lions.    Shall  the  appeal  be  made  in  vain  ? 

There  are  many  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  cau  do  nothing,  or  but  little,  toward  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  her  ^^  holy  truths."  They  apprehend  great  danger  of  their  being 
profaned,  if  opened  too  freely  to  an  unbelieving  world. 

Opinions  arising  from  euch  worthy  motives,  are  entitled  to  respectful  con- 
sideration, though  founded  in  misapprehension  of  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  of  ourselves  do  nothing  towards  spreading  the  light  of  these  truths ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  may  ali  become  mediums  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
communicating  it  to  others  if  we  desire  it.  If  we  are  not  in  this  desire,  it  is 
vain  to  think  of  enjoying  the  light  themselves.  The  amount  we  communicate 
or  desire,  from  the  love  of  the  neighbor,  to  communicate  to  others,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  our  own  reception. 

As  to  the  apprehension  of  profanation,  there  is  indeed  great  danger,  but  it 
lies  principally  at  the  door  of  receivers,  who  may  seltishly  attempt  to  appro- 
priate the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Church  to  their  especial  use,  rather  than  at 
the  door  of  those  who  do  not  understand,  much  less  receive  them.  Too  much 
prudence,  however,  cannot  be  used  in  the  dissemination  of  these  heavenly 
mysteries,  provided  we  do  not  place  our  wisdom,  instead  of  the  divine,  which 
alone  can  provide,  that  those  only  shall  interiorly  receive  who  can  be  benefit- 
ted by  them.  Our  prudence  can  go  po  farther  than  to  desist  from  pressing 
them  on  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  desire  to  examine  them,  or  who 
delight  to  turn  them  into  ignorant  or  vulgar  ridicule.  Such  may,  and  can  be 
benetirted  by  us,  only  by  the  regularity  of  our  lives.  We  must  not  profane  these 
heavenly  truths.  On  this  subject  our  author  says,  ^^  They  are  capable  of  pro- 
faning, who  acknowledge,  but  not  those  wtio  do  not  acknowledge,  much  less 

who  do  not  know,^'  what  truth  is *^  It  is  impossible  to  profane  what 

is  holy,  without  a  previous  persuasion  and  acknowledgment  that  it  is  so,  and 
Its  subsequent  denial.  Such  as  do  not  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  they 
are  acquainted  with  these  things,  are  as  though  they  knew  tliem  not,  or  like 

persons  acquainted  with  matters  of  no  consequence It  does  no 

injury  to  have  the  interiors  of  the  Word  unfolded  to  them,  for  they  are  as  per- 
sons seeing  and  yet  not  seeing."  This  shows  where  the  great  danger  of  pro- 
fanation is  to  be  apprehended  and  guarded  against. 

Among  the  signs  (which  are  now  daily  developing)  that  the  time  is  at 
hand,  when  the  New  Jerusalem  may  emerge  from  the  "  wilderness,"  may  be 
noticed  a  very  appropriate  biographical  sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  Swedeiiborg;  which,  accompanied  with  a  wood-cut  likeness,  ap- 

J reared  as  the  leading  article  in  the  April  No.  of  the  American  Phrenological 
ournal  for  ^49.  .  The  body  of  the  article  is  taken  from  the  London  Penny  Cy- 
clopoKlia.  published  by  the  *^  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.^* 
The  writer  is  not  only  well  acquainted  with,  but  evidently  deeply  interested 
in,  his  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  article.  The 
Journal  has  an  extended  circulation  among  the  reading  and  thinking  portion 
of  the  country — those  who  constitute  the  lever  which  moves  public  opinion. 
The  article  consists  of  eleven  octavo  pages,  and  would  make  an  excellent 
tract.  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  have  been  written  to,  to  know  on  what 
terms  they  will  supply  an  edition  of  it,  stitched  in  the  cover  of  the  Journal. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  will  do  it  very  low ;  if  so,  a  small  investment  could 
not  be  better  made. 
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There  is  one  incident  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  Association  to  know. 
Some  year  since  a  Mr.  Lewis  Bamt,  of  Licking  Co.,  on  a  visit  here,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  tak^  a  No.  of  Swedenborg's  works  and  read  them.  He  has  be- 
come much  interested  in  them.  Mr.  B.  is  a  very  respectable  lecturer  on  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  some  kindred  subjects.  He  has  become  anxious  to  do 
more  good  than  he  can  effect  by  merely  lecturing.  He  has  been  furnished 
here  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  an  assortment  of  New  Church  and  other 
books.  He  started  out  to-day  on  the  experiment.  While  the  ou^fit  was  being 
prepared  for  him,  he  went  out  a  few  days  with  a  trunk  of  books,  and  though 
we  places  visited  knew  nothing  of  tlie  New  Church,  he  says  he  sold  more  of 
the  New  Church  books  than  of  all  others.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  experi- 
ment is  to  desire  it  success,  and  bespeak  the  kind  sympathies  of  receivers 
generally,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bams,  in  whom  they  will  find  a  worthy  man. 

Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of  funds  in  his  hands  $20  to  the 
missionary  fund  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1649 ;  also  $2  for  the  use  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

J.  H.  Williams. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 
Extract  from  a  LetUr  from  Mrs.  S,  Hibbard,  <^  Chtsterfidd, 

Dear  Brktiiren, — ^It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  some  of  us  to 
have  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  participated  with  you  in 
the  religious  and  social  enjoyments  of  that  occasion;  but  Providence  has  or- 
dered otherwise,  and  it  is  well.  We  have  little  that  is  interesting  to  communi- 
cate. As  a  society  we  have  done  but  little  since  the  death  of  my  beloved 
•husband.  There  are  at  present  9  adult  members.  There  are  but  4  children 
within  tlie  bounds  of  our  society.  As  a  family  (out  of  which  there  are  but  two 
members),  we  have  tried  to  meet  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  as  often,  and  as 
regularly  as  the  health  and  scattered  situation  of  its  members  would  admit, 
at  which  times  a  sermon  is  usually  read  bv  Mr.  Bertles.  We  accompany  our 
singing  of  late  with  an  ^olian,  wnich  ados  much  to  the  interest  of  tnese  littU 
fiattB.  There  are  some  few  receivers  in  the  vicinity  which  occasionally  meet 
with  us,  and  would  probably  unite  if  an  opportunity  should  offer  ;  and  as  we 
anticipate  a  visit  from  my  son,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  such  an  opportunity  may 
present.  Enclosed  we  send  an  individual  offering,  and  though  but  a  ^'niitc,** 
It  may,  under  Providence,  place  a  book  or  tract  before  some  benighted  wan- 
derer, to  lead  him  from  the  darkness  of  the  Old  to  the  *^  marvellous  light^'  of 
the  New  dispensation.  We  unite  most  cordially  with  the  Association  in  its 
endeavors  to  spread  the  truths  of  the  Htavenly  JDoctrinest  and  most  sincerely 
pray  that  their  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

Yours,  affectionately  in  the  Lord's  N.  C, 

Selau  Hibbard. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr,  John  Tucker  of  Hastings. 

Dear  Brethrek, — If  I  conid  I  should  be  happy  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Association  on  the  18th  ;  but  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  expect  that  any  from  this 
society  can.  I  highly  approve  of  the  great  and  leading  object  of  your  body, 
and  regret  that  circumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  your  meeting.  This 
society  numbers  six  male  and  three  female  members.  There  are  al8o  among 
US  several  believers  and  friendly  readers.  Among  them  is  Dr.  Blair,  who, 
with  his  wife,  has  lately  declared  himself  a  full  receiver,  and  he  has  spread 
the  writings  among  his  relatives  and  neighbors  with  good  effect.  Though 
absent  in  body,  I  hope  to  be  present  with  you  in  spirit ;  and  my  prayer  for  the 
Church  is,  that  neace  may  be  within  her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  her  pa- 
laces ;  and  for  tne  Association,  that  our  Lord,  who  is  the  God  of  truth,  may 
keep  you  all  in  the  way  of  truth. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  A,  0,  Blair  of  Newark. 

We  have  a  small  society  here  recently  established,  consisting  of  12  receivers. 
Mr.  Hough  will  spend  one-third  of  his  time  with  us  during  the  coming  year; 
the  rest  of  his  time  will  be  divided  between  Columbus  and  Chillicothe.  Se- 
veral others  are  deeply  interested,  and  I  trust  will  be  led  by  the  Lord  into  the 
full  reception  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Murdoch  of  SpringfiM. 

With  regard  to  our  little  society,  I  have  to  say  that  it  seems  to  want  the  ser- 
vices of  a  living  ministry.  Reading  is  rather  a  poor  substitute  to  most  minds. 
Our  little  Sunday-school  does  not  increase  in  numbers,  but  we  have  endeavor- 
ed to  increase  the  interest  of  tlie  children  in  the  school  by  introducing  some 
subject  of  natural  history,  exhibited  by  wood-cuts  or  paintings.  We  have 
not  a  sufficient  variety  of  Sunday-school  books,  and  those  we  have  do  not 
seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  itifant  mind. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Ozier  of  (Xiveeburg. 

Dear  Brethren, — I  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  that 
the  efforts  you  are  making  are  much  needed  at  this  time. 

The  prospect  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  taking  root  very  fast  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  not  very  promising  at  present;  but  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done  after  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Ohio  Association.  We 
have  never  had  a  New  Church  sermon  preached  in  onr  neighborhood ;  nor  have 
we  had  any  tracts  here  except  what  I  got  and  loaned  amon^  the  neighbors, 
which  have  done  some  gooa.  I  am  the  only  Newchurchman  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  three  sisters  who  are  reading  the  doctrines  at  this  time,  and  re- 
ceiving them  as  far  as  they  understand  them.  Doctor  Merviu  came  to  our 
glace  from  New  York  State  some  two  years  since,  but  left  last  fall  and  went 
ack.  I  introduced  the  doctrines  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  Presby- 
terian, and  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  them.  I  have  since  learned  that 
they  have  both  received  the  doctrines,  for  which  I  feel  tnily  thankful  to  our 
gracious  Lord.  My  sisters  and  a  goodly  number  of  our  neighbors,  as  well 
as  myself,  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  New  Church  sermon.  I  sdso  have 
four  children  whom  I  should  like  to  have  baptized. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Pell,  of  Wayne  Co.,  and  he  informed 
me  that  a  Methodist  preacher  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Battles  had  received  the 
Mew  Church  doctrines. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Jamee  NiehoUon  of  Rockport^ 

Our  society  at  present  numbers  but  fifteen  members.  Within  the  last  year 
two  of  our  members  have  been  removed  to  the  eternal  world,  and  several 
have  removed  to  other  places.  The  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  appears  to  increase.  Numbers  are  reading  with  great  satisfaction  and 
delight.  During  the  past  year  we  have  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  house 
of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  Lord's  New  Christian  Church,  and  we  have  pub- 
lic worship  every  Sabbath,  which  is  generally  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
.Hooper.  We  have  generally  very  good  attendance.  We  wish  much  success 
Co  your  Association ;  and  may  the  Lord  make  it  instrumental  in  turning  the 
fkceB  ol  many  towards  the  holy  city,  is  the  sincere  prayer  oi  yoiur  brother. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1.— Emanuel  Swedemboro  :  a  Biography.     Bjr  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson.    Boston : 
Otis  Clapp.    12mo.  pp.  272. 

A  biography  of  Swedenborg,  written  at  the  present  day,  cannot  be  expected 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  facts  already  known  concerning  him.  The 
materiel  requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  memoir  of  his  outward  life  has  pro- 
bably been  well  nigh  exhausted ;  but  a  vast  storehouse  yet  remains  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  illustration  of  that  inner  life  of  sublimated  spiritual  expe- 
rience, a  parallel  to  which  the  earth  has  never  before  witnessed.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  discoveries  which  Swedenborg  has  made  of  the  interior  economy 
of  man's  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  widely  received,  the  marvels 
of  his  own  case  will  loom  up  more  distinctly  to  view  and  offer  grounds  for 
a  more  fitting  estimate  of  the  man  and  of  his  mission.  In  this  department,  or 
on  the  psychological  side,  marked  advances  may  be  made  in  the  biography  of 
our  author.  And  so  also  in  the  analysis  and  critical  judgment  of  his  writings, 
in  which  all  previous  Memoirs  have  been  deficient.  It  is  here  thai  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's work,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Rich,  noticed  in  our  Dec.  No.,  signally 
bear  the  palm  from  their  predecessors.  They  enter  at  length  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  those  spiritual  conditions  to  which  are  owing  the  amazing  disclosures 
vouchsafed  to  the  New  Church.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Rich's  is  perhaps  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  incipient  reader,  as  being  more  upon  the  level  of  the  ordinary  mind, 
more  sober,  and  more  practical,  although  certain  metaphysical  portions  are 
somewhat  unduly  elaborated.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  has  given  the  worki 
a  splendid  view  of  his  subject,  of  which  he  has  conducted  the  narrative  part 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  tact  and  felicity.  Though  his  episodes  are  some- 
times long  and  witlx  short  intervals  between,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  thread 
of  chronology,  and  thus  gives  a  historical  unity  to  his  sketch  which  is  always 
desiderated  when  lacking. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  in  fairness  say  that  we  are  very  great  admirers 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  peculiar  style  of  writing.  His  vein  is  rich  and  brilliant,  his 
fancy  wonderfully  vivacious,  his  range  of  illustration  $ans  bound,  and  his  com- 
mand of  language  equally  unlimited.  But  his  cast  of  thought  is  not  natural. 
It  abounds  in  *^ jerks  of  invention,"  often  beautiful  and  surprising,  but  forced 
and  artificial,  and  reminding  us  more  of  the  flashing  splendor  of  pyrotechnics 
than  of  the  steady  lights  either  of  heaven  or  earth.  That  he  has  deep  as  well 
as  fine  thoughts  we  are  ready  to  admit,  but  his  profoundest  vein  of  remark  is 
extremely  prone  to  shade  off  into  mysticism  that  defies  all  clearness  of  concep- 
tion and  leaves  the  reader  vexed  in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  his 
own  obtuseness  and  the  author's  obscurity.  This  feature  of  Mr.  Wilkinson'a 
style  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  few  last  pages  of  the  present  work,  where 
he  is  summing  up  his  general  estimate  of  Swedenborg's  character  and  labors. 
It  is  in  our  view  the  least  happily  wrought  of  any  part  of  the  volume,  although 
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redeem! ug  seutences  of  surpassing  clearness  and  beauty  every  now  and  then 
occur. 

The  work,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as  one  of  great  value,  and 
destined  to  do  much  for  the  fair  fame  of  its  subject.  Its  survey  of  the  scope 
and  genius  of  tlie  various  scientific  and  theological  works  of  Swedeuborg  is 
for  the  most  part  able  and  judicious,  and  in  regard  to  the  former  the  tone  of 
panegyric  is  sufficiently  subdued.  With  a  certain  class  of  minds,  the  highly 
cultivated  aud  refined,  Mr.  Wilkinson's  biography  will  serve  as  a  graceful  and 
attractive  introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  Seer  himself,  aud  when 
the  reader  has  drank  somewhat  freely  at  that  fountain,  he  will  turn  back  and 
see  that  the  memoir  is  intrinsically  somewhat  too  soaring  for  the  sobriety 
of  the  subject,  and  that  its  cryptic  and  cabalistic  sayings  contrast  rather 
strongly  with  the  sunlight  obviousness  and  intelligibility  of  even  the  celestial 
arcana  of  the  oracle  of  the  New  Church. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  better  specimen  of  the  author's  fine  power  of  an- 
alysis, while  at  the  same  time  the  reader  will  perceive  an  air  of  elaborateness 
and  finish  approaching  to  a  fault.  He  is  characterising  the  **  Worship  and 
Love  of  God,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  indeed,  of  Swedenborg's  works. 

The  Worship  and  Love  of  God  is  a  centering  of  all  that  he  had  previously 
elicited  from  liis  studies,  and  an  attempt  moreover  to  carry  them  into  another 
field.  As  the  title  prepares  the  reader  to  expect,  it  is  an  end  in  his  scientific 
march.  He  began  from  Goil  as  the  fountain  of  the  sciences ;  the  wisdom  of 
creation  was  the  desire  aud  wisdom  of  his  labors;  and  here  he  ended  with  his 
beginning,  carrying  God's  harvest  to  God.  Apparently  he  did  not  know  that 
his  literary  life  was  closed,  but  stood  amid  the  sheaves,  contemplating  the  til* 
lageof  future  years  in  the  old  domain ;  although  trembling  nevertheless  in  the 
presence  of  an  undisclosed  event.    But  we  ntust  not  anticipate. 

In  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God,  Swedeuborg  gives  an  ornate  scientific  narra- 
tive of  the  creation  of  our  solar  system,  dropping  the  mathematical  form  of 
The  Princinia,  and  telling  the  story  of  the  world  in  a  physical  and  pictorial 
strain.  The  method  runs  from  the  general  to  the  universal,  making  use  of 
nature  as  a  vast  tradition  that  speaks  to  those  who  understand  her,  of  the 
whole  past  by  the  present.  Thus  as  the  sun  is  the  material  sustainer  of  the 
system,  so  this  sustenance  demonstrates  a  parental  relation,  and  hence  the  sun 
was  originally  its  material  parent.  Further  as  all  growth  and  springing  take 
place  in  spring  times,  so  the  vernal  seasons  of  all  things  point  backwards  to  a 
primordial  universal  spring,  the  ocean  of  every  rill  of  geniality,  the  germinal 
warmth  of  the  world.  This  parentage  with  its  conditions  is  unfolded ;  the 
conception  and  birth  of  the  planets  near  the  bosom  of  the  sun,  from  his  own 
body  and  substance  :  their  incubation  in  the  great  esrg  of  the  universe ;  their  ex- 
clusion therefrom,  and  their  entry  into  space  for  themselves.  The. first  King- 
doms of  nature  are  also  described,  and  their  diflierence  from  all  others,  for 
they  were  pregnant  with  all ;  moreover  the  general  spring  resulting  from  the 
nearness  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  its  revolutions, 
whereby  all  the  seasons  were  blended  into  one  as  their  temperate  and  delight- 
fnl  mean,  night  also  being  melted  into,  and  mingled  through,  day,  as  winter 
through  summer.  And  as  the  mineral  was  parturient  with  the  vegetable,  and 
the  vegetable  with  the  animal,  so  the  innermost  of  the  vegetable,  the  tree  of 
life,  bore  the  transcendent  ovum  of  our  race,  and  there  the  infinite  met  the 
finite*  and  the  first  Adam  wns  born.  This  concludes  one  department  of  the 
work.  It  will  be  seen  that  Swedenborg*s  is  a  theory  of  .spontaneous  genera- 
tion, extending  to  universes  with  their  contents,  and  so  far,  not  dissimilar  in 
some  respects  to  the  theories  founded  upon  recent  geological  and  astronoini* 
cal  views.    There  reigns  throughout  it,  however,  a  constant  Beu&^  ol  \.V\^  V^^^ 
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eence  of  die  Creator,  who  descends  through  all  his  work  (spontaneous  crea- 
tion being  His  way  of  causation  then),  and  at  last  reappears  beneath  his  work 
as  above  it^  and  of  himself  attaches  it  to  himself  through  his  final  creature, 
man. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  education 
of  the  first  man,  which  took  place  by  spiritual  ministrations ;  and  the  second 
part  is  devoted  to  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  her  education,  and  marriage  to 
Adam ;  the  whole  being  an  allegory  of  a  six  day's  work.  It  is  noticeable  tliat 
Adam,  bom  an  infant,  is  instructed  in  intellectual  matters,  and  whatever  con- 
duces to  wisdom,  but  Eve,  in  scientific  truths,  particularly  those  of  the  human 
frame,  the  brain  and  the  living  fibres  ;  somewhat  in  the  reverse  order  of  the 
present  culture  of  the  sexes.  In  both  sexes,  however,  the  spirit-lessons  are 
taught  by  delightful  representation  and  scene-work  bom  of  the  plastic  atmos- 
pheres ;  and  the  novitiate  mankind  is  raised  to  its  feet,  and  eye  after  eye  open- 
ed to  the  heaven  above  them,  by  sportive  similar  children  fluttering  around, 
and  by  attractive  fruitage  pendent  over  head  from  the  motherly  groves  of 
Paradise. 

Nothing  can  be  more  venial  than  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  ;  the  reader 
is  guided  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  delicious  embowerment,  and  treads  the  car- 
pets of  a  golden  age.  Every  clod  and  leaf,  grove,  stream,  and  a  multitude  of 
rejoicing  inhabitants,  all  the  dews,  atmospheres,  and  skyey  influences,  the  very 
stars  of  the  firmament,  busily  minister  with  a  latent  love,  and  each  with  a  na- 
tive tact  and  understanding,  to  the  coming  heir  of  the  world,  the  sou  of  earth» 
the  mind  in  a  human  form,  who  can  look  from  the  paradise  of  earth  to  the  pa- 
radise of  heaven,  and  venerate  and  adore  the  Creator,  returning  to  God  immor- 
tal thanks  for  himself  and  all  things.  At  last  in  the  central  grove,  in  the  most 
temperate  region  of  the  earth,  where  the  woven  boscage  broke  the  heat  of  day, 
and  so  "induced  a  new  spring  under  the  general  one  f*  and  where  the  gushing 
streamlets  veined  the  area,  and  lifted  by  the  sun  in  kindliest  vapors,  hung  upon 
the  leaves,  and  descended  in  continual  dews, — in  this  intimate  temple  of  the 
general  garden,  lo,  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  arboreal  womb  of  the  nascent  hii- 
man  race.  Tmly  a  bold  Genesis ;  but  the  step  that  leads  to  it,  though  beauti- 
ful as  sylvan  alleys,  are  also  of  logical  pavement,  and  the  appreciating  reader, 
for  the  time  at  any  rate,  is  carried  well  pleased  along  iu  the  flow  and  series  of 
the  strong-linked  narrative. — Pp.  62-64. 

This  is  beautiful  as  writing,  and  in  the  notice  of  this  particular  work  it  is 
proper  perhaps  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  contagious  eflect  of  Sweden- 
borg's  own  most  exquisitely  poetical  vein,  which  were  enough  to  kindle  into 
enthusiasm  a  far  colder  and  more  prosaic  temperament  than  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson. On  the  whole  the  New  Church  can  aflbrd  to  be  grateful  for  the  service 
rendered  to  her  cause  in  the  present  work,  albeit  the  author  informs  us  it  was 
written  with  no  eye  to  the  auspices  of  any  *'  body  of  persons,"  and  that  he  has 
'*  said  the  worst  of  Swedcnborg  that  he  honestly  can,**  leaving  it  to  others  to 
Bay  the  best.  We  seriously  question  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  insertion  of 
certain  items  insened  in  the  biography,  but  the  eflect  of  the  whole  will  un- 
doubtedly be  to  enhance  to  a  lofty  pitch  the  world's  hitherto  disparaging  esti- 
mate of  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  divinely  gifted  of  its  sons. 


2.  JEsTHETTc  Papers.    Edited  by  Elizabeth  P.Peabody.    Boston:   1849.    For  sale 
by  the  Editor,  13  Wes^slreet.      New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

We  have  in  the  present  volume  an  eclectic  melange  of  fine  and  brilliant 
essays  from  writers  of  very  diflerent  schools,  but  whose  several  veins  are 
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made  to  blend  into  a  genial  cnrrent  in  the  pages  of  these  papers.  The  work 
ought  to  be  one  of  some  interest  to  the  Newchurchman,  as  two  among  the 
ablest  of  the  articles  are  from  N.  C.  pens;  that  on  **  Genius,"  by  Sampson 
Reed,  and  that  on  "  Coirespondence,"  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  The  former  is  a 
production  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  originality,  and  of  the  very  best  moral 
impression.  It  exposes  with  a  master  hand  that  sophistry  which  would 
vaunt  the  divinity  of  Genius,  when  at  the  same  time  it  forfeits  every  claim  to 
Che  title  by  utterly  ignorini;^  its  source  and  deifying  itself.  In  one  sentence  we 
read  the  drill  of  the  whole,  **  Know,  then,  that  genius  is  divine,  not  when  the 
man  thinks  that  he  is  God,  but  when  he  acknowledges  that  his  powers  are 
from  God.**  Though  compressed  into  narrow  compass,  the  essay  is  swelling 
with  the  richest  thoughts.    Its  density  is  that  of  gold. 

Mr.  Wilkinson*s  article,  like  everything  from  his  pen,  is  splendid  and  elab* 
orate,  though  occasionally  verging  into  the  mystical  and  obscure.  To  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  one  that  has  trained  itself  to  re6ned  and  delicate  perceptions, 
Mr.  W.*8  style  of  thinking  and  writing  comes  home  with  a  certain  interior 
gust  scarcely  to  be  surpassed ;  but,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  more  plaia 
and  unlettered  class  of  readers  it  has  too  much  artistic  finish  to  be  in  higk 
estimation.  Yet,  with  every  abatement,  nearly  every  reader  will  be  sensible 
to  the  charm  of  his  writing,  and  the  present  essay  will  minister  new  sugge^ 
tions  to  those  that  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject  I 


8.  Marriage  on  Earth  :  Marriage  in  Heaven  ;  Troubles  of  Human  Life.  Thret  \ 
JHscouna  delivered  before  Ae  N.  C.  Society  and  Congregation  of  Grand  Rapidi^ 
Mich.   By  Hemrt  Weller,  Pastor^  to  which  is  added  a  Stunmary  of  the  Doctrines  qf  ' 
the  New  Jervsalem,    No.  i  of  the  series. 

In  Mr.  Wellei*s  two  discourses  on  Marriage  we  have  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive exposition  of  the  N.  C.  doctrine  on  that  theme,  setting  forth  in  strong 
light  the  superlative  sanctity  and  heavenliness  of  the  conjugal  relation  on 
earth,  and  following  it  out  to  its  blissful  consummations  in  the  other  life.  The 
remaining  discourse  treats  well  of  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Providence  in 
the  visitations  of  affliction  and  sorrow  which  come  upon  the  good  as  well  as 
the  evil  in  the  present  life. 


4.  A  Universal  and  Critical  Dichonart  q^tA^Utig/is^  IiOfiguage.    By  Joseph 
£.  Worcester.    Boston:  WilkinS;  Carter  &  Company. 

We  owe  it  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  advantage  we  have  derived  from 
this  admirable  Dictionary  to  pen  our  testimony,  not  comparatively,  but  abso- 
lutely, in  its  favor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  undervalue  any  other  Dictionary  in 
order  to  assign  its  due  meed  of  commendation  to  this.  Although  not  so  rich 
in  the  etymological  department  as  Webstef  s,  yet  in  fulness  of  vocabulary,  in 
order  of  arrangement,  in  clearness  and  terseness  of  defiuition,  in  niceness  of 
diacritical  marks  and  signs,  and  in  soundness  of  principle  on  the  score  of 
pronunciation,  we  have  found  it  all  we  could  desire  in  snch  a  work. 
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5.  A  DrscouftSE  on  trk  Soul  and  Instinct,  vhynidogicany  distinguished  from  Ma- 
terialism.  Bv  Marttn  Pains,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York:  £.  H.  Fletcher. 
12mo.,  pp.  230. 

Dr.  Paine,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University,  is  favor- 
ably known,  both  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  as  strongly  given  to  researches 
in  the  more  abstruse  regions  of  physiology,  and  as  the  author  of  several  able 
volumes  and  tractates,  in  all  which  he  enters  more  or  less  deeply  into  di8qui- 
sitions  on  the  origin  and  laws  of  Life,  which  he  perpetually  and  very  justly 
regards  as  the  true  basis  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  As  a  writer  he  is  ver- 
bose, and  not  always  clear ;  but  his  matter  is  generally  suggestive,  and  the 
tendency  of  his  speculations  always  in  the  right  direction,  being  prompted  by 
a  devout  reverence  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Revelation,  the  true  meaning  of 
which,  when  attained,  he  is  confident  will  ever  be  found  confirming  the  in- 
ductive and  deductive  results  of  true  science. 

The  conclusions  of  such  a  mind,  waging  an  unceasing  war  with  material- 
ism, are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
present  volume  will  not  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  claims  on  this  score. 
In  the  early  portions  of  the  work  he  combats  very  earnestly  the  Chemical 
Theory  of  Life,  which  virtually  denies  to  it  a  spiritual  origin,  and  in  the  sequel 
enters  elaborately  into  the  distinction  between  Reason  and  Instinct,  the  latter 
of  which  he  regards  as  totally  independent  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  as  a 
subsidiary  ministration  to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  organic  life.  The  New 
Church  reader  will  see  that  he  comes  as  near  as  can  well  be  expected  from 
one  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  Swedenborg's  discourses  on  this 
head,  and  his  dominant  feeling  will  be  that  of  regret,  that  a  mind  so  well  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  these  astounding  discoveries,  should  still  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  them.  He  would  there  find  an  abundant  confirmation  of  every 
thing  that  is  true  in  his  speculations,  and  a  wonderful  clearing  up  of  the  points 
which  are  inevitably  obscure  from  the  plane  on  which  he  views  them.  Still» 
even  the  reader  of  Swedenborg  will  find  this  volume  of  service  from  its  facts, 
if  not  from  its  philosophy,  as  his  accumulation  of  instances  is  large  and  dis* 
criminating. 

6.  The  Whale  and  his  Captors  ;  or^  the  Whaleman^s  Adventures^  and  the  Wlud^s 
Biography,  as  gathered  on  the  homeward  Cruise  of  the  "  Commodore  Preble.'^  By 
Rkv.  Hf.nry  T.  Cheever.  With  Engravings.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers.  1850.  12rao.  pp.  314. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author.  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever,  brother  of  the  more 
celebrated  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  narrates  the  exciting  events  of  a  sea-voyage  under- 
taken for  his  health,  and  the  *' fisher  of  men*'  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  description 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  fishers  of  fish.  Strange  to  say,  he  has  converted 
what  Homer  so  frequently  calls  the  ^'  untillable  ocean**  into  a  field  prolific  at 
once  of  romantic  adventure,  rich  information,  moral  instruction,  and  most  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  reader  is  borne  away  through  his  pages  with  an  attrac- 
tion that  reminds  one  of  the  boat  drawn  onward  by  the  harpooned  monster  of 
the  deep  in  his  abortive  race  to  escape  his  pursuers.  We  know  of  no  reading 
of  the  kind  which  will  afibrd  a  richer  treat  than  the  beautiful  little  volume  of 
Mr.  Cheever. 
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We  learn  that  the  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  of  Detroit,  has  been  invited  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  N.  C.  Society  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  With  their  invitation  he  has  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  comply,  but  he  has  consented  to  spend  a  few  months  with  the  brethren  in  that  place* 
daring  which  time  he  will  probably  give  them  a  final  decision.  The  Rev.  JabezFox  has 
jecently  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Detroit  Society. 

The  little  work  of  our  English  brother,  Mr.  Haddock,  entitled  **  Somnoli;>m  and  P^sy- 
cheism,"  which  was  reviewed  in  a  previous  No.  of  the  Repository,  has  lately  been  re* 
published  by  Fowler  &  Wells  of  this  city,  under  the  title  of*  P:(ychology,  or  the  Science 
of  the  Soul."  This  title,  we  believe,  was  adopted  as  being  raore  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  readers.    Price  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hayden  is  lecturing  with  much  acceptance  at  Portland,  Me.  We  understand  he 
contemplates  visiting  Providc^nce,  R.  1.  for  the  same  purx)ose  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

The  last  No.  of  the  "  Pulpit  Reporter"  contains  an  able  discourse  by  Rev.  Mr.  Benade, 
of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  '*  The  Progress  of  the  New  Church  evidenced  by  the  Signs  of 
the  Times."  In  speaking  of  the  American  revolution,  as  one  of  the  series  of  revolutions 
that  have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  Last  Judgment,  we  find  in  it  mention  of  the  following 
fact  which  to  us  at  least  is  new.  "  When  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  adopted  in  tho 
American  Congress,  the  New  Church  was  not  without  its  audible  voice.  It  spoke  through 
the  lips  of  him  who  was  called  to  address  the  first  prayer  to  the  Divine  Throne, — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Duch^,  at  that  time  Restor  of  Christ's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  receiver  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem.' 
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Speaking  of  the  Pulpit  Reporter,   we   are  reminded  of  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  ser- 
mon by  Rev  Geo.  B.  Cbeever,  in  No.  6,  from  Col.  ii.  8  ,  *'  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  &c.     Ho  treats  the  text  throughout  as  though  the 
word  **  spoil"  in  this  connexion  signified  to  injure,  to  mart  to  corrupt,  as  the  moon  tj0oil$ 
fresh  meat;  whereas  if  Dr.  Cbeever  will  refer  to  the  Greek  Testament  he  will  find  that 
the  ori'>inal  term  denotes  that  kind  of  fpotVmg  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  making  a 
frey  of  any  thing.    But  this  is  a  matter  of  quite  minor  moment.     The  interest  of  the  thing 
lies  in  tho  unmerciful  berating  which  philosophy  receives  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  C,  whenever 
it  comes  within  hailing  distance  ofScripture  and  faith.     He  gives  it  no  quarter  whatever* 
but  his  warning  voice  is,  '*  Procul,  O  procul  !*'     Away  !  away  !    Hands  ofi*  tho  holy, 
thou  profane  thing!     In  ordinary  cases  it  mi;;bt  fairly  have  been  expected  that  fome  de- 
gree of  discrimination  should  have  been  evinced,  and  the  line  drawn  between  true  and 
false  philosophy,  as  the  apostle  Paul  virtually  docs  in  regard  to  science  when  he  speaks  of 
a  **  science  falsely  so  called."    It  is  rather  difiicnlt  to  conceive  what  special  mischief 
is  likely  to  be  wrought  to  religion  by  any  philosophy  except  that  which  is  false.     But  our 
sage  sermonizcr   in  the  present   instance  condescends  to  treat  us  to  no  definition?,  but 
launches  out  into  the  most  vehement  philippic  against  philosophy  in  the  gross,  by  wliich, 
however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he   means  rcaton,  although  he  does  not  see  fit  to  insult 
the  venerable  matron  under  her  own  hood.      '*  The  moment  a  man,  be  he  a  minister  of 
the  Word  or  a  private  Christian,  begins  to  mind  tradition  and   philofiopby,  instead  of 
Christ,  or  mingle  up  tradition  and  philosophy  as  parts  of  his  Christianity,  that  moment  he 
bi^ins  to  be  spoiled."  *'  Tiie  great  work  of  philosophy  in  all  ages  has  been  just  to  $poil  tho 
truth.*'    "  A  vast  proportion  of  what  has  been  called  theology  in  out  vio\Vi  VwoaX^^^tw  "^wx^ 
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f polled."  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  all  this  evil  would  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
faUe  philosophy  only,  but  from  the  following  sentences  it  appears  that  the  true  and  the  false 
in  philosophy  cotne,  in  Dr.  C.'s  estima  e,  into  the  same  category.  *'  A  good  philosophy 
as  well  as  a  bad  one  may  lead  the  mind  astray,  may  cause  the  soul  to  stumble,  if  it  set  up 
to  be  the  judge,  either  of  the  truths  of  God's  Word,  or  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit.  Your 
philosophies  and  your  speculations  must  be  put  by  themselves,  whatever  question  you  are 
raising,  when  you  come  to  ask»  what  does  God  tell  you  in  the  Scriptures  ?  But  specula- 
tive men  are  unwilling  thus  to  put  their  own  theories  and  philosophical  speculations  at 
the  feet  of  Christ.  Men  often  use  their  systems  of  philosophy  just  as  we  use  blinders  on 
our  horses,  so  that  they  see  only  straight  forward.  They  put  on  their  philosophy,  tighten 
the  reins,  crack  the  whip,  and  away  ;  and  no  side  view  or  object  is  noticed,  or  permitted 
to  interfere.  Their  philosophy,  like  a  dark  lantern,  permits  them  to  see  only  what  is 
straight  before  it,  only  what  they  please  to  have  it  shine  upon."  This  is  unhappily  too 
true,  though  we  should  not  probably  agree  as  to  the  parties  most  implicated  in  the  pro> 
ceeding.  JVt  are  prepared  to  charge  the  delinquency  upon  precisely  that  class  of  theolo* 
gians,  the  high  Calvinists,  which  Dr.  C.  represents,  and  to  sustain  the  charge  with  all 
needed  array  of  proof.  But  as  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  heed  to  be  paid  to  our 
averments  on  this  score,  we  let  it  pass,  and  turn  again  to  the  Dr.'s  objurgatory  strains. 
The  cream  of  the  discourse  is  perhaps  to  be  skimmed  off  from  the  following  paragraph. 

"  Now  all  regard  to  philosophy,  in  the  application  of  God's  Word,  is  injurious  and 
very  likely  to  weaken  the  power  of  it.  It  ought  to  come,  just  what  it  is,  supremo 
from  God,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  sweeping  all  before  it.  You  have  no  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  philosophy,  and  if  philosophy  puts  questions  to  you,  and  you  have  a  pas- 
sage from  God's  Word  that  answers  them,  that  decides  the  matter ;  if  not,  tlie  difficulties 
raised  by  philosophy  have  no  more  to  do  with  your  application  of  God's  Word  than  the 
question  how  the  meat  got  into  the  walnut-shell  has  to  do  with  your  eating  it.  In  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  you  are  to  have  no  philosophy  but  faith,  and  with  that,  you  are  to 
a]iply  God's  Word  to  the  conscience,  without  any  care  for  philosophy,  be  it  what  it  may. ' 
There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  said,  when  God  has  spoken.  If  you  believe  in  the  law  of 
God  as  his  word,  it  is  to  you  supreme,  decisive,  whoever  or  whatever  may  be  brought 
against  it.  If  you  do  not  believe  in  God's  Word,  it  is  to  you  as  worthless  as  philosophy 
itself ;  nay,  it  is  to  yon  the  greatest  lie  the  universe  ever  beheld.  But  indeed,  if  yon  do  not 
believe  in  God's  Word,  you  fling  yourself  the  lie  in  the  face  of  your  Maker;  for  he  has  de- 
clared that  whoever  believeth  not  the  record  God  hath  given  us  of  his  Son,  hath  made 
God  a  liar.  So  decisive  and  despotic  is  the  obligation  of  belief,  when  God  has  spoken  ; 
and  so  independent  and  self-evidenced  is  God's  Word,  like  his  own  attribute  of  self- 
existence." 

The  plain  English  of  all  this  is,  that  you  are  utterly  to  discard  your  reason  in  dealing 
with  the  Divine  Word,  and,  in  the  author's  phrase,  to  *'  mingle  up"  genuine  and  apparent 
truth  in  one  heterogeneous  jumble,  deeming  it  the  height  of  presumption,  if  not  of  profan- 
ity, to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  or  to  give  the  understand- 
ing the  least  play  when  you  have  once  entered  into  the  domain  of  faith.  "  There  is  no- 
thing farther  to  be  said,  when  God  hath  spoken."  But  what  shall  be  done  when  God 
speaks,  according  to  the  letter,  one  way  in  one  passage,  and  another  way  in  another,  as 
when,  for  instance,  in  one  text  he  is  said  to  repent,  and  in  another  to  be  incapable  of 
repentance  1  If  we  understand  the  drill  of  Dr.  C.'s  anti-philosophical  diatribe,  he 
makes  no  provision  for  an  emergency  of  this  kind  but  would  prescribe  a  wholesale  ingur- 
gitation  of  whatever  is  found  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  "  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science sake."  What  adds  to  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  the  counsel  is,  that  Dr.  C. 
has  long  stood  forth  as  a  champion  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  anti-pnpal  declaimers,  charg- 
lufgr  the  ilomanlsts  with  all  manner  of  spiritual  despotism,  and  with  requiring  a  blind  de» 
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ference  to  priestly  interpretations  aiid  edicts,  and  yet  here  we  find  him  advocating  precisely 
those  principles  of  implicit  and  slavish  subjection  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter  which  have 
been  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  abominations  of  the  Papacy.  How  could  Dr.  C.  for  one 
moment  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstnnttation» 
Ibunded  upon  the  Saviour's  words,  *'  This  is  my  body  ?"  Here  is  a  direct  assertion  of  the 
Word  of  truth,  and  when  God  unequivocally  speaks  in  his  lively  oracles,  what  has  philo« 
•ophy  or  science  to  do  to  aslc  any  questions  on  the  subject  1  So  also  when  the  Lord  so 
expressly  declares  Peter  to  be  the  rock  on  which  his  church  is  to  be  built,  what  right  has 
Dr.  C.  to  bring  in  his  philosophy  or  reason  to  countervail  the  literal  import  of  Scripture  1 
But  we  desist  by  constraint  from  the  vein  of  comment  to  which  this  and  similar  tirades 
ai^inst  philosophy,  i.  e.  reason,  in  matters  of  religion,  invites  us.  We  allude  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  matter  of  interest  to  the  Newchurchman  to  turn  aside  now  and  then  and  see 
the  queer  phases  which  the  theology  of  the  age  puts  on. 

Our  devoted  friend  and  brother,  Robert  L.  Smith,  Esq..  now  in  California,  as  will  be 
■een  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  dated  Dec.  30, 1849,  loses  nothing,  in  a  successfVil 
career  of  business,  of  that  enlightened  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  New  Church  for  which  ho 
has  long  been  distinguished.  It  is  doubtless,  at  present,  the  day  of'small  things  for  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  that  land  of  absorbing  worldly  adventure  and  prospect,  but  if  it  could 
be  blessed  even  with  a  litde  band  of  such  spirits  as  our  brother  Smith,  we  should  have 
more  abundant  ground  fur  saying  that  *'  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  (i.  e.  goodness),"  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  correspondence,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  supply.  *'  We  hold 
our  meetings  at  half-past  three  o*clock,  P.  M.  at  my  office,  our  numbers  not  usually 
more  than  10  or  12  persons.  There  are  here  a  few  readers  besides,  and  some  of  the 
works  of  Swedcnborg  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  only  book  store  in  the  place  ;  and  it  is 
known  that  I  have  others  to  loan  to  such  as  wish  to  read  tlit^m.  I  have  just  contracted 
for  the  erection  of  a  two  and  a-half  story  house  upon  a  vacant  lot  I  own,  and  hope  to  be 
•ble  to  arrange  a  larger  room  in  the  upper  part  of  said  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  Sabbath  meetings,  my  present  office  being  rather  too  small  to  accommodate  more 
than  now  attend.  Mr.  Goddard  has  arrived,  but  Mr.  Sturtevant  is  yet  behind.  Thirty 
vessels  and  a  steamer  came  yesterday,  laden  with  passengers  and  freight.  The  city  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  having  quadrupled  in  size  since  I  arrived  six  months  since." 

The  Philadelphia  "  New  Church  Printing  Fund"  is,  we  believe,  the  title  of  an  Asso- 
ciation in  that  city,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  such  N.  C.  works  as  may  be 
deemed  likely  to  subserve  the  ends  of  truth.  Wc  have  seen  a  very  favorable  specimen  of 
the  issues  of  the  Society  in  Worcester*s  "  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  Clowes' 
**  Dialogues  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Evidence  of  the  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg."  As  these  are  works  whose  value  has  been  long  well  known  to  the  Church, 
it  is  less  necessary  to  speak  of  them  ;  but  to  the  neat  and  even  beautiful  style  of  the  getting 
up  of  the  volumes  we  are  happy  to  bear  our  testimony.  We  shall  be  ready  to  keep  our 
readers  advised  of  any  other  publications  emanating  from  this  source,  and  should  be  glad 
also  to  be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  plan  of  operations  of  which  these  reprints  are  the 
first  fruits. 

We  cat  the  following  from  the  Portland  **  Christian  Mirror,"  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  are  but  just  opening  their  eyes  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  which  Dr.  Bushnell  has  stirred  up  among  them  :  "  Not  tit 
AojusTBD. — We  perceive  that  in  three  difierent  papers  of  last  week's  issue,  viz.,  the  Pu- 
ritan Recorder,  the  Hartford  Religious  Herald,  and  the  N  w  York  Observer,  there  ap- 
peared a  remonstrance,  somewhat  lengthened  and  elaborately  argued,  by  the  NouV\^v\V 
foid  Association,  against  the  action  of  the  Haitfoid  CeuUvl  K%wy:\»xVm.  \xi  ^^  ««a^ 
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of  Dr.  Bushneirs  book,  entitled  "God  in  Christ."  The  remonstrants,  seventeen  in 
namber,  complain  of  the  want  of  thorough,  faithful  dealing  on  the  part  of  their  brethren 
of  the  Central  Association.  They  regard  Dr.  B.'s  book  as  asserting  ond  defending  errors 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Goi^pel.  Probably  other  remonstrants  will  arise,  even  in 
Connecticut,  and  present  their  objections  in  a  formal  and  official  manner.  We  fear  a 
protracted  agitation,  and  hard  controversy,  are  yet  to  be  encountered  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  hoped  that  our  good  brethren  in  Connecticut  will  not  forget  John  Newton's 
remark,  that  ihe  best  way  to  keep  out  chaff*  is  to  fill  the  bushel  with  wheat ;  and  to  bar 
out  error  he  would  fill  the  mind  with  pure  Gospel  truth."  But  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine which  is  good  grain,  and  which  is  chaif. 

The  12th  and  closing  No.  of  the  London  N.  C.  Quarterly  devotes  a  large  portion  of  itf 
upace  to  a  very  thorough-going  review  of  the  positions  taken  in  regard  to  the  N.  C  Mi- 
nistry in  the  Report  of  the  Majority  of  the  Mich,  and  North  Ind.  Association  in  their  meet- 
ing, Fi'b.  1S49.  The  writer  finds  fault  with  the  report  as  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  still  farther 
from  agreeing  with  the  report  of  the  Minority.  We  would  not,  however,  have  the  review- 
er misunderstood.  He  regards  the  majority-report  as  intrinsically  a  very  able  argument, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  applies  to  it  the  epithet  "  admirable."  But  he  still  speaks 
of  it  a«  an  attempt  to  **  reconcile  the  lay  and  clerical  elements,  by  giving  the  former  as  /  ^ 
much  liberty  as  may  consist  with  the  authority  of  the  fiwmar."  He  grants  that  the  xi\>»/{Z  ■ 
stract  right  of  a  layman  to  preach  if  he  feel  capable,  and  be  disposed  to  do  so,  isubly  con- 
tended for  by  the  majority.  But  this  right  they  have  shackled  for  the  sake  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  true  "  order  of  the  church,  and  although  they  have  well  described  this 
order  in  the  present  infantile  state  of  the  church,  yet  neither  their  premises  nor  their  con- 
clusions are  consistent  with  it."  He  concludes  by  saying  : — **  On  the  whole  it  is  evident 
that  our  American  brethren  have  commenced  a  labor  which  it  is  impossible  they  can 
ever  bring  to  a  satisfactory  termination  without  thoroughly  canvassing  the  nature  of  our 
duties  one  towards  another,  and  our  relation  to  society  at  large,  us  the  avowed  members 
of  n  spiritual  church.  We  rejoice  that  this  question  has  been  opened  in  the  Republic  be* 
fore  its  agitation  in  this  country,  feeling  that  the  example  of  old  institutions  will  have  the 
less  influence  over  it,  and  that  its  solution  will  comprehend  a  greater  number  of  practical 
points  than  would  be  possible  with  ourselves,  at  least  at  the  present  moment." 

The  **  Letters  to  Trinitarians,"  and  *'  Statement  of  Reasons,"  are  now  published,  and 
orders  may  be  sent  either  to  the  Editor  or  to  Mr.  Clupp,  of  Boston.  For  terms,  see  cover 
of  last  number.  More  than  half  of  the  first  edition  of  the  *'  Letters"  is  already  exhausted, 
and  the  demand  is  still  increasing.  Individuals  and  societies  are  invited  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  distribution.  As  the  price  of  the  work  per  copy  is  only  12i  cents,  or  $S  per 
hundred,  the  sacrifice  upon  it  is  enormous,  as  it  would  ordinarily  be  sold  for  50  cents  per 
copy.  No  other  financiering  but  that  of  charity  could  justify  itself  in  such  a  publishing 
policy. 
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THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

No.  X. 

Our  developments  of  the  intrinsic  character  and  economical  rela* 
tions  of  the  Jewish  people,  drawn  from  Swedenborg,  have  already 
been  somewhat  copious ;  but  before  leaving  this  department  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  to  the  following  extract 
bearing  upon  the  special  point  before  us : 

**  They  who  know  nothiag  concerning  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  can- 
not believe  otherwise  than  that  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  was  eleeted 
above  every  other  nation,  and  hence  was  more  excellent  than  every  other,  as 
also  they  themselves  believed :  and  what  is  wonderful,  this  is  not  only  be- 
lieved by  that  nation  itself,  but  also  by  Christians,  notwithstanding  these  latter 
know  that  that  nation  is  in  filthy  loves,  in  sordid  avarice,  in  hatred,  and  in 
self-conceit;  and  besides  that  thev  make  light  of,  and  even  hold  in  aversion, 
the  internal  things  which  are  of  charity  and  faith,  and  which  are  of  the  Lord. 
The  reason  why  Christians  also  believe  that  that  nation  was  elected  above 
others,  is,  because  they  believe  that  the  election  and  salvation  of  man  is  from 
mercy,  without  regard  to  man*s  life,  and  thus  that  the  wicked  can  be  received 
into  heaven  alike  with  the  pious  and  the  well-disposed ;  not  considering  that 
election  is  universal,  namely,  of  all  who  live  in  good,  and  that  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  is  towards  every  man  who  abstains  from  evil,  and  is  willing  to  live 
in  good,  and  thus  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  regen- 
erated, which  is  effected  by  the  continuation  of  his  life.  Hence  also  it  is, 
that  most  persons  in  the  Christian  world  believe  also,  that  that  nation  will  be 
again  elected,  and  then  will  be  brought  back  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  this 
also  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  as  in  these  following  passages : — In 
Isaiah  z.  20,  21,  22;  xi.  II,  12;  xxix.  at  the  end ;  xliii.  5,  6;  xUx.  6  to  26: 
Ivi.  8;  lx.4;  Ixi.  3toI0;  Ixii.  and  inJer.  iii.l4  to  19;  xv.  4,  14  ;  xvLia^l&\ 
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xxiii.  7,  8;  xxiv.  6,  7;  xxix.  14, 18 ;  xxx.  3,  8,  9,  10,  11 ;  xxxi.  8,  9,  10,  17; 
xxxiii.  16,  20,  26;  and  in  Ezek.  xvi.  60;  xx.  41  ;  xxii.  15,  16:  xxxiv.  12,  13; 
xxxvii.  21,  22^  xxxviii.  12;  xxxix.  23,  27,  28;  and  in  Daniel  vii.  27;  xii.  7 ; 
and  in  Hosea  lii.  4,  5 ;  and  in  Joel  ii.  32;  iii.;  and  in  Amos  ix.  8,  9,  and  fol- 
lowing verses;  and  in  Micah  v.  7,  8.  From  these,  and  also  from  otlier  pas- 
sages; even  Christians  believe  that  that  nation  will  be  again  elected,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  although  they  know  that  that  nation  ex- 
pects a  Messiah  who  will  introduce,  and  yet  are  aware  that  that  expectation 
is  vain,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  or  Christ  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  thus  that  the  land  of  Canaan,  into  which  the  Messiah  shall  introduce,  is 
heaven :  neither  do  they  consider,  that  in  the  Word  there  is  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  that  in  that  sense  by  Israel  is  not  meant  Israel,  nor  by  Jacob  Jacob,  nor 
by  Judah  Judah,  but  that  by  those  persons  are  understood  the  things  which 
they  represent ;  neither  do  they  consider  what  is  related  in  the  history  con- 
cerning that  nation,  of  what  quality  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  what 
quality  they  were  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  in  heart  they  were 
idolators ;  also  what  the  prophets  relate  concerning  that  nation,  and  its  spi- 
ritual whoredom  and  abominations.  What  that  quality  is,  is  described  in  the 
song  by  Moses,  in  these  words ;  *  J  will  hide  my  faces  from  them  :  I  will  see 
what  their  posterity  will  be ;  for  they  are  a  generation  of  perversions,  sons  in 
whom  is  no  faithfulness :  I  said  I  will  cast  them  out  hito  the  furthest  corners ; 
I  will  cause  their  memory  to  cease  from  man ;  unless  the  enemy  said.  Our 
hand  is  high,  neither  hath  Jehovah  done  all  this.  For  they  are  a  nation  mined 
by  counsels,  neitlier  is  there  understanding  in  them :  their  vine  is  of  the  vine 
of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah  :  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ;  they 
have  clusters  of  bitternesses.  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel 
gall  of  asps:  all  that  is  hidden  with  me,  sealed  up  in  my  treasures:  ven- 

feance  and  retribution  is  mine;  for  a  time  their  foot  shall  stagger,  for  the 
ay  of  their  destruction  is  near,  and  the  things  which  shall  befal  them  has- 
ten.' Deut.  xxxii.  20,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35  :  that  Jehovah  dictated  that  song 
to  Moses,  see  xxxi.  19,  21.  Concerning  that  nation,  the  Lord  also  says  in 
John  :  *  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  desires  of  your  father  ye  will 
to  do ;  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  stood  not  in  the  truth,' 
viii.  44;  besides  in  many  other  passages.  That  Christians,  although  they 
know  these  things,  still  believe  that  that  nation  will  at  length  be  converted  to 
the  Lord,  and  then  will  be  introduced  into  the  land  where  they  have  hereto- 
fore dwelt,  is  because,  as  was  said,  they  do  not  know  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Word;  and  because  they  suppose  that  the  life  of  man  is  of  no  concern, 
and  that  evil,  even  in-rooted  by  repeated  acts,  is  no  hindrance  at  all  to  man 
becoming  spiritual,  and  being  regenerated,  and  thus  accepted  of  the  Lord,  by 
faith,  though  it  be  the  faith  only  of  one  short  hour;  also  that  intromission 
into  heaven  is  of  mercy  alone,  and  that  this  mercy  operates  towards  a  single 
nation,  and  not  so  towards  all  in  the  universe  who  receive  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord.  They  who  entertain  such  sentiments,  are  not  aware  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther contrary  to  the  Divine,  that  some  as  the  elect  should  be  born  to  salvation 
and  heaven,  and  some  as  the  non-elect,  to  damnation  and  hell :  to  think  thus 
concerning  the  Divine  would  be  horrible,  because  it  would  be  the  highest  uu- 
mercifulness,  when  yet  the  Divine  is  mercy  itself.  From  these  considerations 
it  may  now  be  manifest,  that  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  was  not  elect- 
ed, and  still  less  that  they  will  be  elected  ;  also  that  there  was  not  anything 
of  the  church  with  them,  neither  could  there  be,  but  only  what  was  represen- 
tative of  a  church;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  have  been  preserved 
even  to  this  day,  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament,  see 
n.  3479.— J.  C.  7051. 

This  emphatic  testimony  concerning  the  nature  of  Israel  connects 
itself,  it  will  be  observed,  directly  with  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word,  according  to  which  the  names  Judah,  Jacob,  Israel,  &c., 
are  designations  not  of  a  natural  but  of  a  spiritual  subject ;  not  of 
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persons  but  of  things  represented  by  persons.  It  is  not  of  course  to 
be  anticipated  that  this  testimony  will  have  weight  except  with  those 
who  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  enounced,  but 
we  still  do  not  hesitate  to  propound  it,  as  the  probability  of  reception 
is  not  always  the  rule  by  which  the  dispensation  of  truth  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. The  force  of  an  argument  or  the  strength  of  a  position  lies 
sometimes  mainly  in  its  suggesting  difficulties  in  regard  to  an  opposite 
position,  which  would  not  perhaps  have  otherwise  occurred  to  the 
mind.  Multitudes  of  passages  might  easily  be  adduced  in  which  the 
literal  construction  of  the  names  Israel,  Judah,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  &c. 
will  be  seen  to  be  attended  with  the  utmost  embarrassment  on  the 
score  of  exegesis,  and  it  is  not  nierely  within  the  precincts  of  the  New 
Church  that  this  fact  is  most  distinctly  recognized.  The  elaborate 
work  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  on  the  Later  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  takes 
the  most  decided  anti-literal  ground  in  his  interpretation  of  the  mass 
of  the  predictions  involving  the  above-mentioned  names.  His  work 
through  scores  of  its  scholarly  pages  is  a  continuous  or  running  con- 
futation of  the  Judaizing  hermeneutics  of  Henderson,  in  particular, 
although  he  does  not,  of  course,  build  his  spiritual  structure  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  Swedenborg.  But  how  far  he  recedes  from  Mr. 
Lord  and  how  near  he  approaches  the  New  Church,  may  be  infer- 
red when  we  state  that  he  all  along  maintains  a  broad  distinction 
between  Israel  as  the  name  of  a  nation,. and  Israel  as  the  covert  de- 
signation of  the  church,  and  from  the  specimens  of  his  interpretations 
afforded  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  unfriendly  to  correct  interpretation,  than 
the  idea  which  appears  to  form  the  basis  of  some  expositions,  that  the  primary 
object  in  the  prophet^s  view  is  Israel  as  a  race  or  nation,  and  that  its  spiritual 
ecclesiastical  relations  are  entirely  adventituous  and  subordinate.  The  natu- 
ral result  of  this  erroneous  supposition  is  a  constant  disposition  to  give  every 
thing  a  national  and  local  sense.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  th^ 
names  so  frequently  occurring,  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  Judah  ;  all  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  matter,  must  be  understood,  wherever  it  is  possible,  as 
meaning  nothing  more  than  the  hill,  the  city,  and  the  land  which  they  originally 
designate.  This  error  has  even  been  pushed  by  some  to  the  irrational  extreme 
of  making  Israel  as  a  race  the  object  of  the  promises  after  their  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  church  and  their  reduction  for  the  time  being  to  the  same  posi- 
tion with  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau.  That  this  view  should  be  taken  by 
the  modern  Jews,  in  vindication  of  their  own  continued  unbelief,  is  not  so  strange 
as  its  adoption  by  some  Christian  writers,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  former  prophecies,  although  identical  in  form  and  sub- 
stance."— Pref,  p.  xxxi. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  representative  character  of  Israel. 

"  From  the  indisputable  facts  of  Israel's  divine  election  as  the  people  of  Je- 
hovah, their  extraordinary  preservation  as  such,  and  their  undisturbed  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  written  word  and  the  accompanying  rites,  they  had 
drawn  the  natural  but  false  conclusion,  that  this  national  pre-eminence  was 
founded  on  intrinsic  causes,  or  at  least  on  some  original  and  perpetual  distinc- 
tion in  their  favor.    This  led  them  to  repudiate  or  forget  the  funaamental  truth 
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of  their  whole  history,  to  wit,  that  they  were  set  apart,  and  kept  apart,  not  for 
the  ruin  and  disgrace,  but  for  the  ultimate  benefit  and  honor  of  the  whole 
world,  or  rather  of  the  whole  church  which  was  to  be  gathered  from  all  na- 
tions, and  of  iphich  the  ancient  Israel  wa$  designed  to  be  the  symbol  and  representa- 
tive,^^— Pre/,  p.  vi. 

*^  If  the  Jews  could  have  been  made  to  understand  or  to  remember  that  their 
national  pre-eminence  teas  representative^  not  original ;  symbolical^  not  real ;  pro- 
visional^ not  perpetual;  it  could  never  have  betrayed  them  into  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  other  nations.** — Pref,  p.  vii. 

In  commenting  on  Is.  Ivi.  8,  ^  The  Lord  God  which  gathereth  the 
outcasts  of  Israel/'  iac.^  he  says  that  if  we  give  to  Israel  its  true 
sense,  it  will  denote  *'  not  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  but  the  chosen 

!)eople  or  the  church  of  God,  to  which  the  elect  heathen  as  really  be- 
ong  as  the  elect  Jews,  and  are  therefore  just  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  outcasts  of  IsraeV^  Again,  his  summary  of  the  contents  of 
chap.  liv.  is  a  brief  commentary  on  the  spiritual  purport  of  that 
chapter. 

**  Instead  of  suffering  from  the  loss  of  her  national  prerogatives,  the  church 
shall  be  more  glorious  and  effective  than  before,  v.  1.  Instead  of  being  limit- 
ed to  a  single  nation,  she  shall  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  v.  2,  3.  He  who  seemed  once  to  be  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  shall 
now  be  seen  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also,  v.  5.  The  abrogation  of  the 
old  economy  was  like  the  repudiation  of  a  wife,  but  its  effects  will  show  it 
to  be  rather  a  renewal  of  the  conjugal  relation,  v.  6.  The  momentary  rejec- 
tion shall  be  followed  by  an  everlasting  reconciliation,  v.  7,  8.  The  old  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  forgotten  in  the  splendor  of  the  new,  v.  11, 12.  But  this 
shall  be  a  spiritual  splendor  springing  from  a  constant  divine  influence,  v. 
13,  &c." 

Finally,  in  the  following  sentences  occurring  in  his  explication  of 
Is.  Ix.  1,  **  Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,**  it  will  be  seen  that  he  speaks  a  language 
which  would  seem  to  have  obtained  its  clew  from  the  teachings  of  a 
spiritual  school. 

«*  These  are  the  words  of  Isaiah  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  to  Zion,  or 
Jerusalem,  not  merely  as  a  city,  nor  even  as  a  capital,  but  as  the  centre,  re- 
presentative, and  symbol  of  the  church  or  chosen  people.  A  precisely  analo- 
gous example  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  name  Rome  in  modem  religious 
controversy,  not  to  denote  the  city  or  civil  government  as  such,  but  the  Roman 

Catholic  chufch,  with  all  its  parts,  dependencies,  and  interests 

The  arguments  employed  to  prove  that  the  Israel  and  Jerusalem  of  these  pre- 
dictions are  the  natural  Israel  and  the  literal  Jerusalem,  would  equally  avail 
to  prove,  in  future  ages,  that  the  hopes  and  fears  expressed  at  this  day  in  re- 
latK>n  to  the  growing  or  decreasing  power  of  Rome,  have  reference  to  the 
increase  of  the  city,  or  the  fall  of  the  temporal  monarchy  established  there." — 
P.  370. 

Paragraphs  to  this  effect  might  be  multiplied  from  the  volume,  ad 
libitum^  and  we  have  cited  the  above  specimens  as  showing  what 
formidable  opposition  Mr.  L.  will  have  to  encounter  in  other  quarters 
than  the  New  Church,  in  the  attempt  to  comimend  his  literalistic 
theory  to  the  acceptance  of  Christendom.    Although  the  true  grounds 
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for  rejecting  it  may  not,  in  all  their  extent,  be  known,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  instinctive  perception  of  fallacy  which  forbids  its  permanent 
entertainment,  except  to  a  limited  degree,  by  the  intelligent  mind  of 
any  church. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  his  argument.  There  is  no 
point  which  he  labors  more  assiduously  than  to  set  forth  the  incon- 
sistency of  regarding  the  terms  Israel  and  Judah  as  symbolical  main- 
ly of  the  Gentile  Church,  since  on  that  view  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  is  in  fact  the  restoration  of  the  Gentiles,  and  what  then  can  be 
meant  by  the  Lord's  saying,  **  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  hea- 
then (Gentiles),  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring 
you  into  your  own  land  ?"  On  this  point,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract,  our  author  presses  down  upon  dissentients  and 
doubters  with  a  gravamen  that  he  evidently  regards  as  not  slightly 
oppressive. 

"The  Israelites  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles,  from  amon^ 
whom  they  are  to  be  taken.  As  the  Gentiles  are  by  that  separation  exhibited 
as  remainmg  where  they  are,  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  from  among 
them  cannot  symbolize  their  exerting  an  act,  or  being  subjected  to  a  change 
analogous  to  that  migration,  as  the  supposition  is  a  contradiction.  If  the  Is- 
raelites were  symbols  of  the  Gentiles,  then  their  removal  from  the  presence  of 
the  Gentiles  and  migration  to  their  own  land,  would  represent  an  analogous 
separation  and  removal  of  the  Gentiles  from  some  other  class  of  nations  that 
sustain  a  relation  to  them  resembling  that  which  they  sustain  to  the  exiled 
Israelites.  But  where  is  there  such  a  third  species  of  nations  ?  What  Gen- 
tiles sustain  a  relation  to  other  nations  that  are  not  Gentiles,  like  that  which 
the  Israelites  sustain  to  them  ?  The  reason  given  for  the  restoration  of  the  Is- 
raelites is,  that  their  banishment  from  their  country  and  captivity  among  their 
enemies,  has  given  occasion  to  the  Gentiles  to  reproach  and  defame  God's 
name,  as  though  he  were  unable  to  defend  his  people  from  the  worshipers 
of  other  deities.  If  the  Israelites,  then,  are  symbols  of  Gentiles,  those  Gen- 
tiles must  not  only  be  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  dispersed  Israel- 
ites, but  their  being  in  that  condition  must  be  the  occasion  of  a  resembling 
reproach  either  of  Jehovah,  or  else  of  their  own  deities.  What  Gentiles  are 
there  whose  being  in  such  a  condition  has  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  re- 
proach of  his  or  their  name  ?  Into  what  an  abyss  of  contradictions  and  im- 
possibilities they  involve  themselves  who  undertake  thus  to  wrest  the  pro- 
phecy from  its  legitimate  meaning,  and  convert  it  into  a  figurative  or  symbol- 
ical prediction  of  the  conversion  of  Gentiles." — Theol.  t  Lit.  Journal^  No,  F/., 
p.  252. 

^^  If  the  apostate  and  captive  Israelites  are  symbols,  they  must  represent 
persons  of  an  analogous  character  and  condition ;  and  apostates,  therefore,  of 
some  other  order,  and  in  some  other  species  of  captivity  or  dispersion.  But 
if  they  are  symbols  of  a  different  class  of  apostates,  then  their  symbolic  return 
cannot,  as  some  have  assumed,  denote  their  own  conversion ;  if  it  symbol- 
izes a  conversion  at  all,  it  must  be  a  conversion  of  Gentiles.  Their  return, 
however,  to  their  own  land,  is  not  adapted  to  symbolize  a  conversion.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  a  migration  from  one  country  to  another,  and  a  new 
cieatiou  in  Christ.  The  one  is  a  change  of  geographical  position,  which 
has  no  necessary  or  established  connexion  with  a  change  of  the  heart ;  the 
other  is  a  change  of  the  heart,  which  has  no  natural  or  established  con- 
nexion with  a  geographical  position.  It  cannot  denote  the  conversion  of 
Gentiles,  therefore ;  nor  can  it  denote  an  analogous  return  of  apostate  Gen- 
tiles from  a  resembling  dispersion  and  captivity  in  foreign  lands^  in^sccvwR^ 
as  the  Gentile  apostates  are  not  in  such  a  stale  oi  d\a^«tB\otL  i&xA  N^£ARkSA3^< 
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The  supposition  is  inconsistent  in  every  relation  with  the  condition  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentile  churches,  and  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  from  the  dominion  of  apostate 
Christian  Gentiles  in  a  large  degree,  that  they  represent  that  the  Israelites  are 
to  be  delivered,  not  those  apostate  Gentiles  from  the  dominion  of  some  other 
species  of  men,  that  have  no  ei^istence  in  the  world.'' — I%eol.  if  Lit,  Journal^ 
No.  r.,  p.  48. 

'^If,  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  attempt  to  give  them  a  representative 
meaning,  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  denote  Gentiles,  what 
two  classes  of  Gentiles  are  they,  of  whom  they  are  the  representatives  ?  The 
ten  tribes  and  the  Jews  were  at  the  period  of  the  prediction  apostates,  and 
their  descendants  have  been  through  a  long  tract  ot  ages.  What  two  bodies 
of  Gentile  apostates  are  there  that  answer  to  them  ?  Of  what  is  the  return 
of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  from  captivity  the  symbol  ?  Are  two  bodies  of 
Gentile  apostates  to  migrate  in  a  resembling  manner  from  a  state  of  exile  and 
dispersion  to  a  land  tliat  was  in  a  former  age  occupied  by  their  ancestors '? 
Is  tnere  any  country  in  Christendom  that  has  been  given  to  a  Gentile  nation 
now  apostate  and  in  exile,  by  a  covenant  with  their  ancestors,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  by  which  Canaan  was  given  to  Abraham's  posterity  ? 
If  it  is  not  a  migration,  what  is  the  resembling  act  which  the  return  de- 
notes ?  What  is  it  of  which  the  conversion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Israelites 
are  symbols  '\  What  are  the  changes  of  apostate  Gentiles,  that  so  resemble 
the  renovation  and  pardon  of  Jews,  that  the  latter  can  serve  as  their  appro- 
priate representative  ?  As,  by  the  laws  of  cymbolization,  places  always  de- 
note places,  what  are  the  places  which  the  territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  mountains  and  vales,  Jerusalem  and  the  inferior  cities,  and  the  whole  land 
that  was  laid  waste,  denote  ?  Are  there  any  dilapidated  cities  and  desolate 
territories  that  sustain  the  same  relation  to  apostate  Gentiles  that  are  in  dis- 
persion and  exile,  that  the  territories  and  cities  of  Palestine  sustain  to  the  Is- 
raelites ?" — TheoL  if  Lit,  Journal^  No,  F.,  p.  55. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  questions  here  propounded 
are  legitimate  and  fair  on  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  which  has 
hitherto  been  current  in  the  church.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  perfectly  easy 
to  see  how  they  should  be  urged  with  vehemence  by  Mr.  L.  from  the 
stand-point  which  he  occupies ;  nor,  if  we  stood  upon  the  ground  of 
most  of  his  opponents,  should  we  know  precisely  through  what  outlet 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  dilemma  in  which  his  subtle  logic 
had  involved  us.  But  with  the  clew  afforded  us  in  the  New  Church 
hermeneutics,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  threading  our  way  out  of  the 
most  intricate  complexities  of  the  scheme. 

Bearing  it  then  in  mind  that  by  Israel>  Judah,  dz;c.,  is  denoted,  not 
the  literal  people  so  denominated,  but  the  true  internal  church,  as 
composed  of  those,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who  are  in  covenant 
conjunction  with  heaven,  and  imbued  more  or  less  with  the  Divine 
life,  their  deliverance,  return,  restoration,  so  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  prophets,  implies  not  the  least  of  an  outward  local  removal,  but 
solely  and  exclusively  an  inward  change  of  mind,  by  which  they  are 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  evils  and  falsities,  that  had  pie- 
viously  held  them  captive,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, integrity,  and  prosperity.  The  idea  of  persons  is,  indeed,  held 
forth  in  these  annunciations  ;  but  in  the  New  Church  philosophy  per- 
sons naturally  merge  into  principles,  inasmuch  as  man,  in  his  last 
aaal^sis,  consists  of  the  principles  of  will  and  understanding.    These 
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persons,  thas  constituted,  are  to  be  brought  out  from  among  what 
are  denominated  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they  have  hitherto 
sojourned,  and  with  whom  they  have  been  mingled.  But  these  Gen- 
tile nations,  or  heathen,  are  for  the  same  reason  to  be  understood  in 
the  abstract  rather  than  in  the  concrete,  or  as  denoting  evils  and  fal- 
sities from  which  the  men  of  the  church  were  to  separate  themselves 
in  their  mental  return  to  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Nothing  surely  is  more 
legitimate  than  the  inference,  that  if  the  one  class  of  terms  denote 
spiritual  subjects,  the  other  does  also.  A  spiritual  church  is  to  be 
brought  out  of  a  spiritual  captivity,  and  so  far  as  we  deny  a  local 
transfer  to  be  indicated  by  the  terms  return^  restore,  gather,  dtc,  so 
far  we  must  of  necessity  hold  that  the  connected  terms  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  the  same  principle.  The  exile,  sojourning,  or  captivity 
of  Israel  among  the  Gentiles,  is  the  abiding  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  falsities,  perversities,  and  iniquities  signified  thereby,  and 
the  literal  deliverance  of  the  one  is  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  L.,  it  will  be  observed,  contends  that  if  the  return  of  the  Jews 
"  symbolizes  a  conversion  at  all,  it  must  be  a  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Their  return,  however,  to  their  own  land  is  not  adapted  to 
symbolize  a  conversion.  There  is  no  analogy  between  a  migration 
from  one  country  to  another  and  a  new  creation  in  Christ.  The  one 
is  a  change  of  geographical  position,  which  has  no  necessary  or  es- 
tablished connexion  with  a  change  of  the  heart ;  the  other  is  a  change 
of  the  heart,  which  has  no  natural  or  established  connexion  with  a 
geographical  position."  Now,  from  this  logical  position  we  dissent 
altogether.  Waving  the  peculiar  sense  ordinarily  attributed  to  the 
term  **  conversion,'^  and  taking  it  to  denote  the  substantial  change 
indicated  by  the  word  regeneration,  we  deem  it  unquestionable  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  such  a  process  and  that  of  bodily 
locomotion.  Nothing,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  common  than  for 
Christian  teachers  to  represent  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the.  wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  and  the  final  establishment  in  Canaan,  as  signi- 
ficantly shadowing  forth  the  spiritual  exodus  of  a  Christian  from  his 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  his  subsequent  experience,  in  the 
world's  wilderness,  of  trials,  temptations,  and  perplexities,  crowned  at 
last  by  his  entrance  into  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  place  or  state  of 
final  rest.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Bunyan  in  his  *'  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" recognizes,  and  in  fact  is  built  upon,  the  very  principle  of  this 
analogy  between  a  journey  and  a  religious  life.  So  again,  when  the 
prophet  proclaims,  in  view  of  the  impending  doom  of  Babylon, 
'*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,"  no  interpreter  of  a  sound  mind  would 
ever  dream  that  the  exit  made  in  obedience  to  this  command  was 
one  that  could  be  measured  by  leagues  and  furlongs.  Babylon  can 
only  be  forsaken  by  forsaking  the  principles  which  constitute  it.  So 
the  Lord's  Israel  can  only  separate  themselves  from  Gentile  associa- 
tions, by  abandoning  the  principles  that  rule  among  Gentile  people, 
and  these  may  find  their  home  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  nominally 
Christian  church.  In  most  of  the  predictions  of  the  propbeU  vjV^ksX^ 
speak  of  this  event,  there  is  an  allusion  to  \Xve  xu'&uvxxxxwi  ^^  ^Cq» 
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Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  this  surely  is  to  be  gathered,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  among  the  various  religious  bodies  of  Chris- 
tendom by  a  process  of  mental  and  not  of  corporeal  migration. 

The  foregoing  train  of  remark  applies  itself  with  equal  pertinency 
to  other  portions^f  Mr.  L.'s  argument,  where  virtually  the  same  kind 
of  objection  is  urged.  Thus,  in  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  cele- 
brated prediction  of  Isaiah,  **  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  aifd  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,"  he  remarks  that, 

"  If  the  animals  of  Isaiah  xi.  are  to  be  taken  as  svmbols,  80  also  must  the 
straw  which  the  lion  eats,  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  basilisk^s  den,  tlie  holy 
mountain,  the  earth,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Pathros,  Cush,  £Iam,  Shinar,  Hamatb, 
£dom,  Moab,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  PCgyptian  sea,  the  wind,  the  river, 
the  seven  streams,  the  highway,  the  Gentiles,  Israel,  Judah,  Ephraim,  the 
Philistines,  and  the  children  of  Ammou.  But  what  analogous  places,  objects, 
and  persons,  are  there  that  these  can  represent?  If  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Ephraim,  are  supposed  to  denote  Gentile  Christians,  who  do  the  Gentiles  them- 
selves, and  the  two  Gentile  nations,  the  Philistines,  and  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,  symbolize  ?  Are  there  any  nations  in  the  world  that  are  neither  Israel- 
ites nor  Gentiles,  but  as  different  from  Gentiles  as  Christian  Gentiles  are  from 
Jews  ?  What  can  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  the  countries  of  their  dis- 
persion, and  re-establishment  in  Palestine,  denote  ?  Are  the  Christian  Gentile 
nations  to  migrate  in  a  resembling  manner  to  some  remote  land,  which  their 
ancestors  formerly  occupied  ?  What  can  surpass  the  extravagance  and  false- 
hood of  the  meanings  which  their  theory  thus  ascribes  to  these  prophecies  1 — 
Theol,  if  Lit.  Journal,  Ao.  T.,  p.  82. 

These  are  doubtless  fair  queries  as  coming  from  him,  and  we  con- 
cede at  once  that  he  is  entitled  to  demand  some  rational  and  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  these  collateral  and  related  circumstances 
and  objects.  Such  an  interpretation,  it  will  have  been  seen,  is  af- 
forded by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church,  according  to  which  there 
is  no  item  of  the  Word,  however  minute,  but  has  a  distinct  and  de- 
finite spiritual  meaning.  What  this  is  he  will  learn  from  recourse  to 
the  writings  themselves,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble,  which  he  probably  will  not.  But  this  matters  not,  as  our 
object  is  to  state  affirmatively  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth  on 
the  general  theme — truth  that  cannot  be  fairly  gainsayed — and  then 
to  leave  it  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  the  other  party  may  deem 
proper.  We  state  our  views  with  all  practicable  distinctness,  toge- 
ther with  the  psychological  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  and  then 
dismiss  all  special  solicitude  as  to  the  result,  confident  that  their 
soundness,  though  it  may  not  be  admitted,  yet  cannot  be  denied. 

Before  closing  we  cannot  but  devote  a  few  moments  to  one  parti- 
cular feature  of  Mr.  L.'s  speculations,  which  we  scruple  not  to  com- 
mend to  his  serious  re-consideration,  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  equal 
inspiration  of  every  portion  of  the  established  canon  of  Scripture.  He 
refers  again  and  again  to  the  prediction  so  often  repeated  in  respect 
to  the  raising  up  of  an  illustrious  personage,  who  was  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  David,  and  whom,  whether  consistently  or  not,  he  de- 
nominates the  Messiah,  the  Branch  of  righteousness.    He  even  goes 
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so  far  as  to  say,  that  **  that  monarch  is  Christ,  as  is  seen  by  the  title 
by  which  he  is  to  be  distinguished — Jehovah  our  Righteousness." 
This  royal  offspring  of  David  is  to  rule  to  perpetuity  over  the  restored 
and  organized  nation  of  Israel.  But  this  restoration  and  organiza- 
tion are  yet  future.  ^ 

**  It  was  to  take  place  after  the  Messiah  was  raised  up  as  a  Branch  unto  Da- 
-  vid,  and  therefore  after  his  birth.    But  no  such  restoration  has  been  accom- 

Jlished  since  Christ^s  first  advent.  So  far  from  it,  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
ews  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  ascension,  and  they  and  tne  other  tribes 
still  continue  exiles  from  their  ancient  land.  It  is  not  only  future,  but  it  is  not 
to  take  place  till  after  Christ's  second  advent,  as  his  reign,  under  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished,  is  to  be  on  the  earth.  It  is  on  the  earth  *  that  he  is  to  reign 
and  prosper,  and  execute  judgment  and  justice,  as  the  Branch  unto  David  ;'  for 
it  is  on  the  throne  of  David  that  he  is  to  exercise  his  administration  over  Israel, 
as  is  seen  from  the  parallel  passage,  chap,  xxxiii.  15-17,  ^In  those  days,  and 
at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David, 
and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  In  those  days  shall 
Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  the  name  where- 
with he  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righteousness.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.'  It  is  in  the 
days  of  his  reign  on  the  throne  of  David,  therefore,  in  Judea,  that  this  prophecy 
is  to  receive  its  accomplishment^  and  thence  after  his  second  coming.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Christ  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  David.  Instead,  he  sits  with 
the  Father  on  his  throne.  David's  throne  was  the  throne  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  in  Palestine,  not  the  throne  of  the  universe.  To  ascribe  to  him  tliat 
throne,  were  to  deify  him,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  prerogatives  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  and  exhibiting  him  as  the  object  of  homage  and  obe- 
dience, not  only  to  man,  but  to  all  orders  of  intelligences." — Theol.  if  Lit,  Jour- 
nal, p.  47,  48. 

Such  is  Mr.  L.'s  interpretation  of  this  oracle  of  the  prophets.  The 
certainty,  be  it  observed,  that  Christ  shall  sit  upon  the  literal  throne 
of  David  at  Jerusalem  is,  in  this  relation,  suspended  upon  the  certainty 
of  his  being  raised  up  for  that  end  as  announced  in  an  extensive  class 
of  passages  prophetically  securing  that  result.  Now  the  whole  force 
of  Mr.  L.'s  reasoning  in  regard  to  these  announcements  centres  in  the 
futurity  of  their  accomplishment.  The  Jews  are  not  yet  restored, 
therefore  the  Branch  of  David  is  not  yet  raised  up  nor  invested  with 
the  promised  royalty.  But  how  does  this  consist  with  the  apostolic 
exposition  given  in  Acts  ii.  29-36.  •'  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely 
speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and 
buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.  Therefore  being 
a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him  that 
of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ 
to  sit  on  his  throne ;  he  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  cor- 
ruption. This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 
Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  receiv- 
ed of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  but  he  saith  himself.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  Therefore 
let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  GodbksXVv  TtvdA<^>^^bX 
same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified,  botVi  Lord  axvdLdWvaxr 
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If  we  have  any  proper  apprehension  of  the  scope  of  the  apostle  in 
this  paragraph  it  unequivocally  teaches,  (1.)  That  David  himself  in 
person  was  not  the  real  subject  of  these  predictions,  but  that  he  sus- 
tained a  representative  relation  (contrary  to  Mr.  L.'s  doctrine,  by  the 
way)  to  the  Lord  Messiah  who  was.  (2.)  That  the  promise  of  his  in- 
vestiture with  the  regal  character,  as  so  often  reiterated  by  the  ancient 
prophets,  was  fulfilled  upon  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  consequently 
in  a  past  event.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  predic- 
tions quoted  by  Mr.  L.  from  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Zechariah,  referring 
to  David,  are  perfectly  identical  in  import  with  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  David  himself.  **The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  Da- 
vid ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it ;  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon 
thy  throne."  "  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness  that  I  will  not  lie 
unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun 
before  me."  **  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn 
unto  David  my  servant.  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  and  build 
up  thy  throne  to  all  generations." 

Yet  these  are  the  very  passages  constituting  the  promise  of  the  Fa- 
ther ill  virtue  of  which  our  Lord  as  Messiah  was  raised  from  the  dead  to 
become  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  not  on  earth,  but  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  on  high,  as  we  learn  from  the  evangelist  Mark,  xvi.  19, 
**  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Here  is  the  fulfilment, 
and  the  only  fulfilment,  of  the  promise  or  prediction  respecting  the  en- 
throned supremacy  of  the  Son  of  David.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
Mr.  L.  to  find  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  ptfier  elevation  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  of  David  than  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  and  this  is  at  the  same  time  in  fact  the  throne  of  the 
Father,  that  is,  of  the  Lord  himself.  Is  he  to  leave  this  throne  in  hea- 
ven and  come  and  occupy  a  throne  on  earth  ?  Assuredly  not  if  Paul 
(Heb.  X.  12),  is  to  be  believed  : — **But  this  man,  after  he  had  ofl>Ted 
one  sacrifice  for  sins,  fob  ever  sat  doum  on  the  right  hand  of  GodJ*^ 
This  is  the  throne  which  he  is  permanently  to  occupy,  and  even  when 
he  comes  the  second  time  (an  event  no  longer  future)  he  still  comes  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  continued  occupancy  of  the  throne : — **  I 
say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power ^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  ofheaven.^^  He  does  not  for- 
sake his  throne  in  order  to  come,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  convince  the  candid  that  some  other  than  a  literal, 
visible,  personal  advent  was  intended. 

But  here  we  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  submitting  it  to  the 

election  of  Mr.  L.  to  reject  or  abide  by  wnat  he  professes  to  believe 

the  inspired  authority  of  a  chosen  apostle. 

G.  B. 
(7b  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT. 

*'  By  the  faculty  of  growing  wise  is  not  meant  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning  truths 
and  goods  from  sciences,  but  of  discerning,  and  ohoosing  what  is  suitable,  and  applying 
/r  to  the  uaea  oflife.  "-^A.  C.  10,227, 
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ARTICLE   II. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  manifestations  bf  spiritual  agencies,  now  becoming  so  frequent, 
have  begun  to  flood  the  public  with  a  multiplicity  of  theories — and  to 
demonstrate  to  grave  skeptics  the  absurdity  of  their  incredulity.  We 
have  read  the  messages  given  in  the  extase  of  clairvoyants,  and  been 
interested  in  their  import.  And  now  that  rapping  has  become  fash- 
ionable, and  new  hypotheses  are  coming  to  light  in  consequence,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Divine  Providence  has  not 
left  us. to  the  incursions  of  aerial  powers  without  a  clew  to  unravel 
the  myster}'.  We  find  our  faith,  our  religion,  and  our  experience  all 
ready  to  deny  that  this  can  be  the  case. 

A  (Jod  whose  essentials  are  love  and  w^isdom,  must  necessarily 
have  too  deep  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  not  to  say  for 
his  own  glory,  to  permit  them  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
"winds  of  doctrine,**  without  having  opened  a  medium  by  which 
honest  souls  can  arrive  at  the  genuine  truth  and  set  their  feet  firm 
upon  a  "Rock  of  ages.**  If  he  were  to  fail  in  this  he  would  lose  all 
claim  upon  our  afl[ection  and  reverence.  Glorious  though  he  were 
in  creation,  he  would  be  ignoble  in  protecting  the  created. 

When  we  Idok  into  the  world  without  us,  we  observe  a  countless 
multiplicity  of  doctrines  and  religions,  each  professing  and  often 
proving  its  professions  to  be  given  by  spiritual  agencies.  What  is 
claimed  for  A.  J.  Davis  is  not  equal  to  what  can  be  proved  for  Ma- 
homet. Nor  can  any  of  our  modern  illuminees  boast  of  powers  not 
analogous  to  those  of  former  times.  Still  the  voice  of  our  seers  is  not 
uniform  ;  prophets  disagree  as  notoriously  as  tradesmen.  If  we 
settle  the  matter  upon  their  apparent  claims,  we  are  confounded. 
They  seem  equally  honest ;  yet  are  most  palpably  equal  in  falsity. 
If  we  seek  for  other  tests  we  are  equally  foiled.  Still  in  all  the  con- 
fusion the  truth  actually  exists ;  else  it  would  not  be  counterfeited. 

We  next  turn  to  look  within  ourselves.  We  are  not  merely  cor- 
poreal or  physical ;  but  essentially  spirits.  Our  bodies  are  the  ex- 
terior manifestation  of  the  man  within.  But  the  laws  which  govern 
are  spiritual.  Much  of  our  thought  and  action  relates  solely  to  so- 
ciety. Alone  we  droop,  and  become  harsh,  repulsive,  and  burdensome 
to  ourselves.     Our  life  seems  to  die  away. 

But  how  little  do  we  think  that  society  is  demanded  by  a  law  of 
our  nature.  If  we  sufller  by  deprivation  of  external  companionship, 
it  must  be  true  that  our  spirits  require  a  still  more  intimate  conjunc- 
tion. The  Lord  must  have  provided  for  this  necessity.  We  must  be 
surrounded  by  a  world  of  spirits,  and  live  by  virtue  of  being  conjoined 
to  them.  Externally  preclusion  of  society  is  painful ;  internally  it 
would  be  death.  The  deeper  our  spiritual  consciousness,  the  more 
plainly  do  we  see  and  acknowledge  this  fact. 
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Still  we  must  remember  that  the  Divine  Providence  in  regarding 
our  imperative  wants  cannot  trespass  upon  our  wishes  and  freedom. 
Hence  in  suppljring  us  with  spiritual  consociates,  it  gives  us  those 
most  agreeable  to  our  nature,  as  they  are  best  fitted  for  mediums  to 
impart  to  us  life  and  enjoyment.  If  we  are  good,  heaven's  bright  ones 
are  with  our  spirits  ;  if  we  are  but  imperfectly  regenerated,  spirits  of 
an  impurer  cast  dwell  with  us  ;  but  if  evil  is  our  delight  we  are  fa- 
vored vjrith  companions  from  the  depths  of  hell.  If  we  are  reforming 
or  becoming  worse,  our  society  changes  precisely  as  we  change. 

Heretofore  the  world  has  been  stubborn  in  ignoring  these  facts. 
Modern  infidelity  has  frowned  and  derided  the  words  of  every  seer 
of  spiritual  things.  Yet  as  progress  continued  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  investigate  and  learn  well  the  profounder  elements  of  psycho- 
logy. Even  ^he  Holy  Word  itself  must  be  interpreted  by  a  science 
not  acknowledged  at  present,  or  pass  away  among  the  myths  and  fa- 
bles of  olden  time.  And  as  mankind  by  reason  of  evil  afiections  have 
so  frequently  refused  to  hear  the  messengers  whom  Heaven  had  illu- 
mined— the  Lord  has  multiplied  opportunities  in  which  they  are  to  be 
confounded  with  the  vaticinations  of  spirits  of  a  mould  kindred  with 
themselves.  The  absurd  and  malignant  ideas  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  unregenerated  persons,  are  echoed  to  them  by  voices  from  the  in- 
visible world,  claiming  blasphemously  to  be  interpretations  of  divine 
wisdom.  Thus  have  we  heard  the  mesmeric  revelations  of  one  and  an- 
other clairvoyant ;  and  seers  multiply  on  every  hand.  And  even  as 
at  Rochester,  some  spirits  of  a  corporeal  order  not  yet  weaned 
from  earth  and  worldly  ambition,  are  zealous  and  noisy  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  denizens  of  our  globe.  A  blush  mantles  the 
cheek  of  skepticism,  thus  plainly  to  behold  its  own  credulity. 

All  this  tallies  most  accurately  with  the  teachings  of  the  scribe  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  In  his  work  upon  the  Divine  Providence  he  de- 
monstrates that  **  evils  are  permitted  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  which  is 
salvation."  Parallel  with  this  fact  evil  spirits  are  permitted  to  hold 
occasional  converse  with  their  consociates  on  earth,  for  the  sake  of 
evincing  that  there  exists  a  spiritual  world  from  which  life  is  trans- 
mitted and  communication  may  be  held  with  men  in  the  natural.  For 
if  evil  genii  can  thus  commune,  good  angels  also  can,  though  from 
their  superior  purity,  love  of  order  and  non-prurience  to  dive  into  the 
outward  afiairs  of  men,  they  would  abstain  from  such  foolish 
intermeddlings.  Only  when  the  Lord  so  willed  it  would  they  act 
with  reference  to  men  in  the  flesh.  Still  if  these  fanatic  and  dis- 
orderly inmates  of  the  world  of  spirits  are  allowed  to  hold  communi- 
cation, it  is  probably,  as  has  been  hinted,  because  it  demonstrates 
the  actuality  and  existence  of  such  a  world,  to  persons  who  are  so  far 
sunk  in  evil  and  fatuity,  that  they  could  be  convinced  only  by  such 
unholy  mediums.  The  seers  of  the  Bible  and  the  illuminated 
Swedenborg  are  thus  freed  from  that  deep-seated  imputation,  secret 
and  public,  of  imposture,  delusion,  and  enthusiasm. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter  we  can  allow  Davis  to  vaticinate, 
and  the  Rochester  rapper-genii  to  rap  and  spell.  We  cannot  acknowl- 
edge  them  as  mediums  of  communication  from  the  Lord  to  the  man 
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of  the  New  Church.  They  go  to  their  own  and  there  speak  their  per- 
suasions. So  far  their  agency  is  only  evil.  But  as  they  indirectly  yet 
manifestly  demonstrate  important  truths,  other  than  their  own  deceit- 
ful lucubrations,  we  are  allowed  to  rejoice  that  opportunities  are 
largely  on  the  increase  for  honest  souls  to  see  their  way  out  from  the 
toils  of  a  sensual  philosophy  and  a  skeptical  religion,  into  the  holy 
city. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  our  experience.  We  have  had  re- 
markable seasons  of  rapport  with  invisible  ones.  Sometimes  deli- 
cious ecstasies,  sometimes  sensible  communications*  and  other  pheno- 
mena have  attended  the  manifestations.  But  what  we  rejoice  at,  is 
not  the  presence  of  such  guests,  or  their  messages,  but  that  they  were 
a  remarkable  occasion  of  arousing  us  to  the  study  of  the  memorable 
relations  written  by  the  illuminated  Swedenborg.  Thus  were  we  im- 
pelled to  a  study  of  his  Doctrine  of  Life  by  which  we  learn  that  not 
in  glorious  revelations,  which  elate  the  soul  and  please  the  unregen- 
erated  man,  but  in  a  reformation  of  the  love,  the  affections,  and  con- 
duct, consists  the  grand  secret  of  salvation. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
curious  speculations,  to  search  a  little  deeper,  and  review  the  state  of 
their  affections.  We  know  no  peace,  no  life,  no  happiness,  no  use,  in 
fine  spun  disquisitions  upon  spiritual  subjects.  But  a  full  salvation  is 
given  freely  to  all  who  seek  eternal  life  by  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord. 

A.  W. 


ARTICLE  in. 


CHARITY. 

By  the  writings  given  for  the  use  of  the  Lord's  new  and  spiritual 
Christian  church  we  are  taught  that  without  charity  neither  faith 
nor  conscience  exists  in  man.  Through  charity  the  Lord  implants 
the  truths  of  faith  in  man,  which  truths  becoming  united  to  the  af- 
fections of  good  in  the  mind  from  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  present  in  its 
inmost  centre,  faith  is  begotten  in  man.  Thus  the  knowledges  of 
truth  become  the  truths  of  faith — ^become  living,  and  the  man  be- 
comes a  living  soul.  And  "conscience,"  Swedenborg  says,  A.  C. 
1076, "  truly  so  called,  never  can  exist  but  from  charity,  it  being 

*  In  April*  1845,  the  writer,  then  residing  at  South  Orange,  Massachusetts,  was  in  the 
woods,  cutting  down  a  dead  pine,  the  branches  and  small  part  of  the  top  of  which,  had 
decayed  away.  It  had  fallen  once  and  leaned  upon  another  tree,  from  which  he  was 
trying  to  cut  it  away.  All  at  once  an  imperative  whisper  seemed  to  enter  his  mind  and 
pass  from  the  brain  to  the  sensorium — "  Stand  back,**  Ahnost  as  by  instinct  he  obeyed, 
not  stopping  his  retreat  till  the  command  abated  its  force.  The  instant  he  paused,  the 
top  of  the  tree,  several  feet  in  length,  came  falling  with  prodigious  force,  and  buried  itself 
in  the  ground.  If  he  had  neglected  to  move  from  his  position,  or  had  stopped  one  step 
short,  the  piece  of  wood  would  inevitably  have  crushed  him  to  death,  as  it  fell  down  pre- 
cisely along  where  he  trod  when  he  stepped  away.  Though  he  would  ever  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge this  interposition  of  Providence,  he  feels  no  liberty  to  mention  it  with  \yMJ(^l- 
Ing ;  bat  feeU  a  dirinkiog  timidity  whenever  mentioning  the  oc«&uit«niQ^ 
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charity  which  forms  conscience,  that  is,  the  Lord  by  charity ;  for  what 
is  conscience,"  he  continues,  ^  but  to  do  no  evil  in  any  manner  to  any 
person,  or  to  do  well  to  every  one,  in  every  possible  way  ?  thus  con- 
science is  grounded  in  charity,  and  by  no  means  in  faith  separate 
from  charity." 

But  what  is  charity  ?  Swedenborg  both  gives  to  it  a  primary 
place  in  theory,  and  every  where  in  his  writings  illustrates  and  ex- 
plains its  practical  importance  on  the  natural  as  well  as  spiritual 
plane  of  life.  In  brief— from  him  we  learn  that  "  charity  is  the  uni- 
ting medium  of  the  rational,  natural,  and  sensual,"  A,  C.  5133,  being 
an  affection  of  truth  in  obedience.  "  The  first  part  of  charity  consists 
in  putting  away  what  is  evil,  and  the  second  in  doing  what  is  good 
and  profitable  to  our  neighbor.  By  charity  there  is  conjunction  of 
the  Lord  with  man,  and  by  faith  there  is  conjunction  of  man  with 
the  Lord,"  A.  R.  57L  "  The  life  of  charity  consists  in  man's  thinking 
well  of  others,  and  desiring  good  to  others,  and  perceiving  joy  in 
himself  at  the  salvation  of  others,"  A.  C.  2284  ;  and  finally,  "  Charity 
consists  in  acting  justly  and  faithfully  in  whatever  office,  business,  or 
employment  a  person  is  engaged,  and  with  whomsoever  he  may  have 
business  or  connection,"  U.  T.  420.  In  fine,  to  "do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God,"  or  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  authority  of  His  Word,  and  good  will  to  man, 
faithfully  to  perform  our  personal  uses,  is  charity. 

And  let  us  observe  what  Swedenborg  says  of  those  who  have  not 
and  those  who  have  charity.  Of  the  former  we  read,  A.  C.  1079  : 
"  Where  there  is  no  charity  there  is  «elf-love,  consequently  hatred 
towards  all  who  do  not  favor  this  evil  principle,  and  hence  it  is  that 
such  persons  do  not  see  in  their  neighbor  anything  but  his  evils ;  and 
if  they  observe  any  thing  good,  they  either  diminish  it  in  their  minds 
until  it  be  reduced  to  nothing,  or  interpret  it  as  evil,  especially  when 
they  come  into  another  life,"  where  "  a  temper  of  hatred  appears 
manifest  in  all  they  think  or  do ;  they  wish  to  examine  every  one, 
yea,  to  judge  eyery  one,  and  desire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to 
discover  what  is  evil,  continually  purposing  in  their  minds  to  con- 
demn, punish,  and  to  torment ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  **  they  who 
are  principled  in  charity,  scarce  see  another's  evils,  but  observe  all 
that  is  good  and  true  in  him,  and  what  is  evil  and  false  they  interpret 
as  good ;  such  are  all  the  angels,  and  this  principle  they  have  from 
the  Lord,  who  turns  all  evil  into  good." 

How  greatly  to  be  preferred,  and  earnestly  to  be  sought,  therefore, 
is  the  state  of  those  who  are  in  the  life  of  true  heavenly  charity,  in 
contradistinction  from  such  as  are  represented  in  the  Word  by  Ham, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  his  brethren  ;"  and  thus,  according  to  Swedenborg,  he 
represents  those  who  are  '*  principled  in  faith  separate  from  charity," 
while  *'  it  is  otherwise  vnth  those  who  are  principled  in  faith  grounded 
in  charity,"  for  they  observe  what  is  good,  and  if  they  see  any  thing 
that  is  evil  and  false,  they  excuse  it,  and  as  far  as  they  are  able  en- 
deavor to  remove  it,"  A.  C.  1079. 

Z.  H. 

B«U^Hain•. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  OBSESSION  IN  MODERN  TIMES.     . 

In  a  volume  labelled  on  the  back  Curious  (Hd  Tracts,  recentiy  picked  up  in  Mr.  Doyle's 
multifarious  collection,  we  encountered  for  the  first  time  the  following  narrative,  publish- 
ed  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  1788.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  itself,  that  it  is  well  au- 
thenticated, as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned ;  and  the  intrinsic  character  of  these  facts 
entitles  them  to  peculiar  interest  in  connexion  with  the  pneumatology  of  the  New  Church. 
Swedenborg  indeed  informs  us  (H.  &  H.  257)  that  such  external  or  bodily  obsessions  as 
formerly  occurred  are  not  at  this  time  permitted,  while  internal  obsessions,  or  tliose  of 
the  mind  in  its  affections  and  thoughts,  are  more  frequent  than  of  old.  In  this,  however, 
our  author  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  declaring  the  general  law  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  we  suppose  is  not  to  be  so  rigidly  interpreted  as  to  exclude  single  excep- 
tional cases  taking  place  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We  find,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  Spiritual  Diary  (n.  4198),  in  speaking  of  those  worldly-minded  and  corporeal 
spirits  who  are  so  strongly  bent  upon  returning  into  the  world  by  taking  possession  of  the 
organism  of  men  in  the  flesh,  that  although  for  the  most  part  they  are  consigned  to  and 
confined  in  an  appropriate  hell,  yet  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  paragraph  he  says, 
**  These  are  they  who  would  fain  return  again  into  the  world,  and  when  the  leave,  such 
as  it  is,  is  granted  to  this  effect,  they  are  prompted  to  obsess  men,  from  which  circum-. 
stance  arise  direful  phantasies,  so  that  in  some  cases  they  are  induced  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.'*  Instances  like  the  following  seem  to  come  fairly  under  this  head,  and 
though  it  is  probably  far  from  standing  alone,  yet  we  have  cause  for  abundant  gratitude 
to  the  Lord*s  mercy  that  they  are  on  the  whole  of  such  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  not  perhaps  improbable,  that  in  proportion  as  the  advancing  light  and  power  of  the 
New  Dispensation  exacerbates  tlie  evils  and  falsities  of  the  opposing  kingdom  of  hell, 
there  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  recurrence  of  the  more  visible  and  bodily  mani- 
festations of  these  infernal  potencies,  although  such  a  fact,  by  calling  for  a  providential 
adjustment  of  the  moral  equilibrium,  would  be  but  a  signal  for  their  speedy  overthrow. 

The  work  in  question  is  entitled : 

A  Narrativb  of  the  Extraordinary  Case  of  Geo.  Lukins  of  Yatton,  Somersetshire,  tcho 
was  possessed  of  Evil  Spirits  for  near  eighteen  Years .  Also  an  Account  of  his  remarkable 
Deliverance,  in  the  Vestry- Room  of  Temple  Church,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  extracted  from 
the  Manuscripts  of  uveral  Persons  who  attended  :  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  IV.  R.  fV, 

The  letter  here  alluded  to  we  give  below,  together  with  the  statement  with  which  it  is 
introduced,  to  wit: — *' The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  Clergyman  of  undoubted 
veracity,  and  copied  from  the  Bath  Chronicle  into  the  Bristol  Gazette.^* 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Bristol  Gazette, 

Sir, — When  you  can  spare  room  in  your  Gazette,  I  think  you  will  not  be  able  to  present 
your  readers  with  any  account  so  extraordinary  and  surprising  as  the  following.  It  is  the 
most  singular  case  of  perverted  reason  and  bodily  suffering  that  I  ever  heard  of;  nor  have 
the  most  learned  and  ingenious  persons  been  able  to  solve  the  phenomena,  much  less  to 
administer  relief  to  the  afflicted  object.  You  may  depend  on  the  authenticity  of  every 
part  of  the  relation ;  a  member  of  my  family  having  been  near  thirty  years  a  minister  of 
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the  place  where  the  person  resides,  many  of  my  friends  still  inhabiting  it,  and  myself  hav- 
ing been  frequently  a  witness  to  the  facts  I  shall  mention. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  the  unfortunate  subject  of  this  epistle,  going  about  the  neigh- 
borhood with  other  young  fellows,  acting  Christmas  plays  or  mummeries,  suddenly  fell 
down  senseless,  and  wai  with  great  difficulty  recovered.  When  he  came  to  himself,  tho 
account  he  gave  was,  that  he  seemed  at  the  moment  of  his  fall  to  have  received  a  violent 
blow  from  the  hand  of  some  person,  who,  as  he  thought,  was  allowed  thus  to  punish 
him  for  acting  a  part  in  the  play.  From  that  moment,  he  has  been  subject,  at  uncertain 
and  different  periods,  to  fits  of  a  most  singular  and  dreadful  nature.  The  first  symptom 
is  a  powerful  agitation  of  the  right  hand,  to  which  succeed  terrible  distortions  of  tho 
countenance.  The  influence  of  the  fit  has  then  commenced.  He  then  declares  in  a  roar- 
ing voice  that  he  is  the  Devil,  who  with  many  horrid  execrations  summons  about  him 
certain  persons  devoted  to  his  will,  and  commands  them  to  torture  this  mihappy  patient 
with  all  the  diabolical  means  in  their  power.  The  supposed  demon  then  directs  his  ser- 
vants to  sing.  Accordingly  the  patient  sings  in  a  difierent  voice  a  jovial  hunting  song, 
which,  having  received  the  approbation  of  the  foul  fiend,  is  succeeded  by  a  song  in  a  female 
voice,  very  delicately  expressed;  and  this  is  followed,  at  the  particular  injunction  of  the 
demon,  by  a  pastoral  song  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  sung  by,  and  in  the  real  character 
of,  the  patient  himself.  AAer  a  pause  and  more  violent  distortions,  he  again  personates 
the  demon,  and  sings,  in  a  hoarse,  frightful  voice,  another  hunting-song.  But  in  all 
these  songs,  whenever  any  expression  of  goodness,  benevolence,  or  innocence,  occurs  in 
the  original,  it  is  regularly  changed  to  another  of  its  opposite  meaning  ;  neither  can  tha 
patient  bear  to  hear  any  good  words  whatever,  nor  any  expression  relating  to  the  church, 
during  the  influence  of  his  fit,  but  is  exasperated  by  them  into  the  most  shocking  degree 
of  blasphemy  and  outrage.  Neither  can  he  speak  or  write  any  expressions  of  this  ten- 
dency, whilst  the  subsequent  weakness  of  his  fits  is  upon  him ;  but  is  driven  to  madness 
by  their  mention.  Having  performed  the  songs,  he  continues  to  personate  the  demon, 
and  derides  the  attempts  which  the  patient  has  been  making  to  get  out  of  his  power, 
saying,  that  he  will  persecute  and  torment  hiin  more  and  more  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
that  all  the  efiforts  of  parsons  and  physicians  shall  prove  fruitless.  An  inverttd  Te  Deum 
is  then  sung  in  the  alternate  voices  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  with  much  profaneness 
thank  the  demon  for  having  given  them  the  power  over  the  patient,  which  they  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  he  lives.  The  demon  then  concludes  the  ceremony,  by  declaring  his  un- 
alterable resolution  to  punish  him  for  ever  ;  and  after  breaking  out  fiercely,  and  inter- 
spersing many  assertions  of  his  own  diabolical  dignity,  the  fit  subsides  into  the  same 
strong  agitation  of  the  hand  that  introduced  it,  and  the  patient  recovers  from  its  infiuence, 
utterly  weakened  and  exhausted.  At  certain  periods  of  the  fit  he  is  so  violent  that  an  as- 
sistant is  always  obliged  to  be  at  hand  to  restrain  him  from  committing  some  injury  on 
himself ;  though  to  the  spectators  he  is  perfectly  harmless.  He  understands  all  that  is 
said  and  done  during  his  fits,  and  will  even  reply  sometimes  to  questions  asked  him.  He 
is  under  the  influence  of  these  paroxysms  generaUy  near  an  hour,  during  which  time  his 
eyes  are  fast  closed.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himself  changed  into  the  form  of  an  animal ; 
when  he  assumes  all  the  motions  and  sounds  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  execra- 
tions he  utters  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  or  was  of  an  abandoned  and  profligate  char- 
acter, but  the  reverse  is  the  truth ;  he  was  ever  of  a  remarkable  innocent  and  inofilensive 
disposition.  Every  method  that  the  various  persons  who  have  come  to  see  him  have  sug- 
gested, every  efibrt  of  some  very  ingenious  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who  applied  their 
serious  attention  to  his  tsase,  has  been  long  ago  and  recently  exerted  without  success ;  and 
some  years  ago  he  was  sent  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  remained  about  twenty 
weeks,  and  was  pronounced  incurable.  Of  late,  he  has  every  day  at  least  three  and 
sometimes  nine  of  these  fits,  which  have  reduced  him  to  great  weakness  and  almost  to 
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despair ;  for  he  cannot  liear  any  virtuous  or  religious  expression  used  without  pain  and 
borror.    The  emaciated  and  exhausted  figure  tliat  he  presents,  tlie  number  of  years  tha  t 
be  has  been  subject  to  this  malady,  and  the  prospect  of  want  and  distress  that  lies  before 
bim  through  being  thus  disabled  from  following  his  business,  all   preclude  the  suspicion 
of  imposture.    His  life  is  become  a  series  of  intense  pain  and  anxiety. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  question  the  authenticity  of  this  relation,  or  conceive  them- 
selves able  to  administer  reliefer  even  mitigation  to  this  afflicted  object,  yoa  know  your 
correspondent  and  have  my  free  consent  to  reler  them  to  me. 

I  remain  your  very  humble  servant, 

W.  R.  W. 

fTrtngtoM,  Jane  5, 1788. 

A  NARRATIVE,  &c. 

A  short  account  of  George  Lukins^  aftei^  his  coming  to  Bristol^  and 

prior  to  his  happy  deliverance. 

Several  persons  who  had  been  acquainted  with  G.  L.'s  unhappy 
situation  for  many  years,  had  heard  him  repeatedly  say  that  he  was 
possessed  with  seven  devils,  and  if  seven  ministers  could  be  got  to 
pray  with  him,  in  faith,  they  would  be  cast  out.  But  this  declaration 
being  treated  as  a  visionary  matter,  he  remained  in  his  former  state 
notwithstanding  every  medical  means  were  made  use  of  for  his 
cure.  However,  a  person  who  felt  much  for  his  deplorable  case  had 
him  brought  to  Bristol  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  June  to  see  ii*  any  thing 
could  be  done  for  him. 

Such  an  extraordinary  case  soon  became  the  topic  of  the  d^iy,  and 
many  religious  persons  of  different  denominations,  reading  the  ac» 
count  in  the  papers,  were  induced  to  visit  him,  for  several  days  prior 
to  his  deliverance ;  all  of  whom  have  agreed,  that  the  account  given 
in  the  before-mentioned  papers  was  a  relation  of  facts.  His  fits  general- 
ly came  on  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening ;  but  frequently  he  had 
seven  fits  of  a  day. 

A  person  who  went  to  see  him  writes  as  follows : 

**  Wednesday  the  11th  of  June,  about  a  quarter  before  seven  in  the 
evening,  I  went  to  see  G.  L.,  of  whom  it  was  reported,  upon  respecta- 
ble authority,  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil.  After  I  had  been 
with  him  about  twenty  minutes,  his  fits  commenced  by  a  violent 
convulsion  of  the  nervous  system,  beginning  with  a  powerful  agitation 
of  the  right  hand,  which  soon  extended  over  his  whole  body.  The 
agitation  was  attended  with  such  shocking  distortions  of  the  counte- 
nance that  it  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe.  After  he  had 
been  in  this  situation  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  made  a  deep 
roar,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  room  shake.    Immediately  after  the 

roar,  the  demon  (as  if  enraged)  violently  exclaimed,  *  D n  thy  soul 

to  helL'  After  repeating  this  execration  several  times,  the  fiend  add- 
ed, '  Thou  fool,  thou  thoughtest  by  coming  to  Bristol  to  have  avoided 
my  power  and  authority.  Ah!  ah  !  ah !  Thou  fool!  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  I  iiave  the  supreme  comiMfMi  over  thee^  ^xu&l\)[i^\\.  S&  vol 

▼QL.  ni.  9 
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vain  for  thee  to  get  out  of  my  power  ?  I  tell  thee,  fool,  'tis  all  in  vain, 
for  I  say  and  swear  by  my  infernal  den  of  hell  that  I  will  torment  thee 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  ever.*  A  short  pause  now  ensued, 
during  which  time  the  patient's  face  was  again  more  violently  distort- 
ed. Soon  after,  several  distinct  voices,  in  a  feminine  tone,  repeated 
nearly  the  same  as  the  demon  had  before  said,  but  in  a  far  more  jeer- 
ing and  taunting  manner,  which  they  ended  by  asserting,  with  the 
most  shocking  execrations,  that  they*  were  determined,  by  the  infernal 
den  of  hell,  to  torment  him  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  ever,  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  sing- 
ing, as  if  they  were  triumphing  in  that  they  had  power  over  the  un- 
happy object.  This  singing  was  vnthout  any  particular  words,  and 
in  which  the  loud  and  feminine  voices  alternately  took  part.  A  se- 
cond pause  now  took  place,  which  lasted  about  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  the  demon,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  cried  out,  *  I  command  you,  my 
servants,  to  attend  !'  Immediately  after  (as  if  they  were  at  hand)  he 
said, '  Now  you  are  here,  we  will  have  a  dance  and  a  song.'  Accord- 
ingly a  soft  female  voice  sung  a  hunting  song,  which  was  clearly  and 
prettily  expressed.  When  this  was  finished  another  song  was  sung 
in  a  kind  of  dialogue  ;  the  loUd  and  soft  voices  sung  their  respective 
parts,  and  the  man's  legs  and  arms  were  in  motion  all  the  time. 
When  the  demon  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  their  singing,  he 
said,  *  Now  you  have  had  your  dance  and  song,  I  will  sing  a  song 
myself.  You  shall  hear  your  master.  You  shall  hear  the  devil  sing 
for  once.'  Upon  which  he  sung  a  hunting  song ;  at  the  conclusion 
the  man  was  so  violently  agitated  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  two 
strong  men  could  hold  him  from  injuring  himself.  In  this  part  of  the 
fit  the  demon  began  railing  and  blaspheming  most  hideously,  crying 
out,  *  Ah !  ah  !  ah !  man ; — we  told  thee  'twas  all  in  vain  for  thee  to 
ftrive  against  my  power.  What  good  did  the  two  fellows  thee  hadst 
with  thee  last  night  do;  and  the  black-coated  fellows  thee  hadst  with 
thee  this  morning,  and  the  fellow  from  Kingswood  ?  Why  did  they 
not  come  to-night,  fool?  No,  no.  They  thought  it  their  best  way  not 
to  come ;  for  if  they  had  I  would  have  shown  them  a  fine  trick.  I 
would  let  them  see  that  I  was  their  master.'  Here  the  demon  began 
singing,  when  at  the  same  time  a  young  clergyman  came  into  the 
room.  This  singing  lasted  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  fiend  seem- 
ed most  violently  enraged.    The  man's  body  being  turned  towards  the 

minister,  the  voice  three  times  repeated,  *  D n  thy  soul  to  hell ;' 

and  then  addressing  itself  to  the  demoniac,  exclaimed,  *  Thou  fool  I 
What  dost  think  to  bring  an  unbelieving  black-coated  fellow  to  with- 
stand my  power  and  authority?  I  tell  thee,  fool,  'tis  all  in  vain.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  them  to  come  here  to  prate.  If  they  come  to  see  me — I 
am  the  deviL  If  that's  all  they  come  for,  'tis  well.'  The  evil  spirit 
then  began  again  to  upbraid  him  for  his  folly,  saying,  '  That  all  his 
endeavors  were  in  vain,'  and  added, '  He  was  determined  to  exert  his 
supreme  authority  over  him  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.'  He  then 
reverted  to  what  he  had  said  before  concerning  the  persons  who  were 

*  Here  the  word  wmi  duuiged  from  the  fingiilfti  to  the  plural. 
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with  him  the  preceding  night  and  morning,  intimating  that  they  were 
afraid  to  come  again  ;  but  added,  in  a  jeering  tone,  *  Thou  shaft  have 
a  fine  parcel  of  the  black-coated  fellows  with  thee  to-morrow;  and  I 
will  put  thee  on  thy  legs,  and  make  thee  look  like  something  among 
them.'*  Another  interval  of  his  fit  then  took  place  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  female  voice  chanted  out,  *  We  praise  thee,  we 

magnify  thee,  and  own  thee  to  be  our  supreme  head,  and "f  Governor, 

O  Devil !  We  acknowlede  thy  power,  and  may  it  be  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  O  devil !  We  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
in  that  thou  hast  given  us  power  over  this  man  to  torment  him,  and 
may  that  power  be  increetsed  unto  us,  and  extended  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
O  Devil  r  This  chanting  was  repeated  distinctly  by  six  difierent  voices, 
while  the  seventh,  or  hoarse  voice  (a  circumstance  which  I  particular- 
ly  noticed)  remained  silent  to  receive  (as  it  were)  their  praises. 
When  this  chanting  was  over,  the  man  was  again  violently  tortured  ; 
the  devil  still  boasting  of  his  power,  and  threatening  that  when  he  got 
11^  into  his  infernal  den  of  hell  we  should  all  bow  down  to  him^  and 
acknowledge  him  to  be  our  supreme  governor.  He  then  blasphemed 
for  some  time,  and  departed  for  the  present. 

"  The  above  is  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what  I  heard  and  saw, 
and  to  which  I  am  ready  to  give  my  most  solemn  afliirmation.'' 

J.  B. 

Thursday  the  12th,  the  day  before  his  deliverance,  his  fits  grew 
more  violent  and  longer.  He  W£is  seized  in  the  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  His  right  hand  first  began  to  shake,§  like  a  convulsive  motion ; 
then  the  right  leg  was  afiected  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes his  whole  body  was  agitated  and  convulsed  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
He  then  waved  his  hands  one  toward  the  other  in  a  quick  involuntary 
motion,  his  mouth  and  eyes  distorted  in  such  a  dreadful  manner  that 
'twas  impossible  for  any  one  to  do,  unless  aided  by  a  supernatural 

Eower.     After  a  few  minutes  continuing  in  this  state,  he  cried  in  a 
orrible  voice,  "  I  am  the  devil ;  I  have  power  over  all  men ;  I  am  the 

supreme 1|  governor."    He  then  called  on  his  inferior  devils  to  come 

up,  and  do  their  ofiice,  and  to  sing  the  hunting  song.  Afterwards 
he  broke  out  with  bitter  oaths,  curses,  and  imprecations,  and  exclaim- 
ed, **  I  will  torment  this  fellow  to  his  life's  end."  Soon  after,  a  small 
female  voice  sung  an  inverted  Te  Deum^  "  We  praise  thee,  O  devil ! 

.We  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  supreme 1|  governor !  We  thank 

thee  for  giving  us  power  to  torment  this  fellow."    Immediately,  with 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  next  day  five  ministers  met,  and  while  one  of  them 
was  giving  out  a  hymn,  the  demoniac,  who  is  but  a  small  thin  man,  jumped  up  out  of  his 
chair  (though  held  by  two  strong  men),  and  attempted  to  snatch  the  hymn  book  out  of  the 
minister's  hand.  He  stood  on  his  legs  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  placed  him  in  his  chair  again. 

t  Here  was  a  short  pause. 

t  Here  the  tormented  man  bowed  his  head  between  his  legs  almost  to  the  ground. 

*4  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  time  all  pulsation  ceased  in  that  arm,  while  in  the  other 
the  pulse  beat  with  uncommon  rapidity,  till  it  was  afiected  in  like  manner,  and  then  the 
right  arm  beat. 

II  Here  was  a  short  pause. 
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a  shrill  and  melodious  voice,  he  sung  a  hunting  song,  very  enchant- 
ing to  the  ear. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  ministers  who  attended  turned  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  said,  ^*  Friends,  what  are  we  at  7  Are  we  come  to  hear 
the  Devil's  songs  ?  No.  No.  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God :  give  out  a  hymn.**  Another  of  the  ministers  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing hyihn ; — 

*'  O  for  a  tbotnand  tongues  to  sing 
My  dear  Redeemer's  name,"  6cc, 

After  singing,  while  one  of  the  ministers  was  praying,  the  man,  or 
rather  the  evil  one  in  him,  sang  and  roared  all  the  time,  and  appear- 
ed in  such  an  agony  that  scarcely  two  stout  men  could  hold  him  in  his 
chair.  He  then  cried  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  Thou  fool  1  thou  unbe- 
liever 1  thou  mayest  pray  to  eternity — I  will  not  be  conquered — I  am 
the  Devil — ^I  am  Supreme— Governor.  Thou  mayest  pray  for  ever 
—I  will  torment  this  fellow  to  his  life's  end."  After  this  several  others 
prayed.  The  first  minister  then  prayed  again,  and  while  he  entreat- 
ed God  to  deliver  this  poor  man,  who  had  been  tormented  with  devils 
lor  these  eighteen  years,  he  cried  out,  **  Thou  fool,  thou  unbeliever, 
thou  mayest  pray ;  thou  mayest  pray  till  midnight.  I  am  the  Devil, 
I  will  not  be  conquered.  The  time  is  not  yet  cotney  but  His  near  at  fiand.^ 
This  gave  great  encouragement  for  continuing  in  prayer ;  they  had 
now  confidence  that  God  would  soon  answer  their  request  in 
behalf  of  this  poor  demoniac.  Soon  after  he  was  quite  out  of  the  fit, 
calm,  and  serene,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  talked  very 
rational. 

For  some  time  he  was  much  pressed  by  those  present  to  say  God, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  deliver  me  from  this 
temptation  ;  but  he  could  not  say  it,  nor  any  thing  of  a  sacred  nature, 
but  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  to  prevent  even  hearing  the  sound. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  importuned  to  cry  unto  God  for  mercy,  he 
would  immediately  reply,  ^  Devil,  Devil,"  and  fall  into  strange  agita- 
tions. The  preceding  day  as  one  of  the  ministers  entered  the  room, 
he  broke  out  with  a  laughing  sneer,  as  though  he  had  an  inveteracy 
against  him,  **  Ha !  Ha !  Ha  I  what,  are  you  come  ?  Long  looked  for 
come  at  last." 

It  is  worth  observing  that  a  person  of  some  discernment  visited  him 
with  an  intention  to  discover  any  thing  that  bore  the  aspect  of  an  im* 
poster,  but  soon  was  convinced  by  the  evidence  he  received,  that  the 
man  in  all  his  paroxysms  spoke  and  acted  by  necessity.  The  above 
gentleman  was  particular  in  his  inquiries,  before  and  after  the  fit, 
whether  he  knew  right  from  wrong,  when  he  was  so  violently  agita- 
ted. He  answered,  **  Yes."  He  knew  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
likewise  what  he  did  and  said ;  but  was  compelled  by  the  demon, 
who  then  acted  upon  him,  in  all  that  occurred  during  the  fit,  so  that  in 
no  respect  was  he  a  free  agent ;  even  in  the  songs  which  he  sang,  if 
any  word  bore  the  resemblance  of  goodness  or  modesty,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  change  the  word  for  one  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
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Devil.    We  might  insert  a  few  of  those  lines  for  example^  but  we  re- 
frain, lest  we  should  shock  the  delicacy  of  the  reader. 

The  next  day  (being  Friday  the  13th)  seven  miniKters*  assembled 
together,  according  to  a  former  appointment,  in  the  vestry-room  of 
Temple  Church,  with  an  intention  to  spend  some  hours  in  prayer  for 
the  deliverance  of  this  unhappy  man.  They  began  about  eleven 
o'clock  with  singing  a  hymn  proper  for  the  occasion.  In  a  little 
time  the  fit  came  on  in  the  usual  way,  by  his  agitations,  distortions, 
&c.,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  they  became  more  dreadful  than 
ever  they  appeared  before.  He  was  demanded  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters present,  as  the  voice  of  them  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  **  Who  he  was  ?**  but  no  reply.  He  was  asked  a  se- 
cond time,  but  no  answer.  It  was  urged  again  ;  he  then  grinned,  and 
with  a  horrible  voice  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  Devil.**  He  was  then 
asked,  Why  he  tormented  this  man  T  He  answered,  **  To  show  my 
power  among  men."  Immediately  on  which  he  was  strangely  con- 
vulsed, and  endeavored  to  kick  at  a  person  who  was  near  him,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  two  men,  who  were  obliged  to  hold 
him  during  the  time  ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  his  face  was  distorted 
to  a  degree  beyond  description,  his  body  was  thrown  into  different 
forms,  and  after  some  violent  throws,  he  spake  in  a  deep  hoarse  hol- 
low voice,  calling  the  man  to  an  account  and  upbraiding  him  as  a 
fool  for  bringing  that  silly  company  together ;  said  it  vas  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  swore,  **  By  his  infernal  den,"  that  he  would  never  quit  his 
hold  of  him,  but  would  torment  him  a  thousand  times  worse  for  mak- 
ing this  vain  attempt. 

The  voice  of  the  demoniac  was  then  compelled  to  sing  in  his  usual 
manner  ;  afterwards  he  blasphemed,  boasted  of  his  power,  and  vow- 
ed eternal  vengeance  on  the  miserable  object,  and  on  those  present  for 
daring  to  oppose  him ;  and  commanded  his  ^  faithful  and  obedient 
servants'*  to  appear  and  take  their  stations. 

He  then  spake  in  a  female  voice,  very  expressive  of  scorn  and  de- 
rision, and  demanded  to  know,  *^  Why  the  fool  had  brought  such 
a  company  there  ?"  and  swore,  "  By  the  Devil"  that  he  would  not  quit 
his  hold  of  him,  and  bid  defiance  to,  and  cursed  all  who  should  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  miserable  object  from  them.  He  then  sung,  in  the 
same  female  voice,  a  kind  of  love-song,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
was  violently  tortured  and  repeated  most  horrid  imprecations. 

Another  invisible  agent  came  forth,  assuming  a  different  voice,  but 
his  manner  much  the  same  as  the  preceding  one.  A  kind  of  dialogue 
was  then  sung  in  a  hoarse  and  soft  voice  alternately ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  as  before,  the  man  was  thrown  into  violent  agonies,  and 
blasphemed  in  a  manner  too  dreadful  to  be  expressed. 

He  then  personated,  and  said,  **  I  am  the  Devil ;"  and  after  much 
boasting  of  his  power,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all  his  opposers,  sung  a 
kind  of  hunting-song ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  most  violent- 
ly tortured,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  two    strong  men  could 

•  Rev.  Mr.  Eastorbrook,  Vicar  of  Tetnplt,  Messrs.  J.  Broadbent,  J.  VaIton»  B.  Rhodes^ 
J.  Brettel,  T.  M'Geary,  W.  Hunt,  with  eight  other  serious  pei«on». 
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hold  him  (though  he  is  but  a  small  man  and  very  weak  in  constitu- 
tion). Sometimes  he  would  set  up  a  hideous  laugh,  and  at  other 
times  bark  in  a  manner  indescribably  horrid. 

After  this  he  summoned  the  host  of  infernals  to  appear,  and  drive 
the  company  away.  And  while  the  ministers  were  engaged  in  fer- 
vent prayer,  he  sung  "a  Te  Deum  to  the  Devil,  in  different  voices,  say- 
ing, "  We  praise  thee,  O  Devil ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Su- 
preme Governor,''  &c.  &c. 

When  the  noise  was  so  great  as  to  obstruct  the  company  proceed- 
ing in  prayer,  thy  sang  together  a  hymn  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
Whilst  they  were  in  prayer,  the  voice  which  personated  the  Devil  bid 
them  defiance,  cursing  and  vowing  dreadful  vengeance  on  all  present. 

The  poor  man  still  remained  in  great  agonies  and  torture,  and 
prayer  was  continued  for  his  deliverance.  A  clergyman  present  de- 
sired him  to  endeavor  to  speak  the  name  of  "  Jesus,"  and  several  times 
repeated  it  to  him  ;  at  all  of  which  he  replied  "  Devil."  During  this 
attempt,  a  small  faint  voice  was  heard  saying,  "  Why  don't  you  ad- 
jure ?"*  On  which  the  clergyman  commanded,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  evil- 
spirit  to  depart  from  the  man  !  which  he  repeated  several  times : — 
when  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "  Must  I  give  up  my  power  ?"  and  this 
was  followed  by  dreadful  bowlings.  Soon  after  another  voice,  as 
with  astonishment,  said,  **  Our  master  has  deceived  us."  The  clergy- 
man still  continuing  to  repeat  the  adjuration,  a  voice  was  heard  to  say, 
"Where  shall  we  go?"  and  the  reply  was: — "To  hell,  thine  own  in- 
fernal'den,  and  return  no  more  to  torment  this  man."  On  this  the 
man's  agitations  and  distortions  were  stronger  than  ever,  attended 
with  the  most  dreadful  howling  that  can  be  conceived.  But  as  soon 
as  this  conflict  was  over  he  said,  in  his  own  natural  voice,  "  Blessed 
Jesus  !" — ^became  quite  serene,  immediately  praised  God  for  his  de- 
liverance, and  kneeling  down  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  then  sung 
the  Ixviith  psalm  (as  in  the  evening  service),  **  God  be  merciful  unto 
us,  and  bless  us :  and  show  us  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  be 
merciful  unto  us.  That  thy  ways  may  be  known  upon  earth :  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God  : 
yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee."  He  then  returned  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  company  present,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  a  little  before 
one  o'clock,  having  lasted  near  two  hours ;  the  man  went  away  en- 
tirely delivered,  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  disorder  since,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  is  getting  strength  daily. 

Public  thanksgiving  was  made  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  June,  in  Yat- 
ton  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wild,  for  Lukins*  happy  recovery. 

*  This  was  beard  in  a  sweet  voice,  sapposed  to  be  a  good  spirit. 
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ARTICLE   Y. 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUXL  IMPORT. 

No.  VIII. 

THE   CHERUBIM. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold :  two  cabits  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof.  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work 
shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  And  make 
one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end : 
even  of  the  mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends 
thereof.  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high, 
covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look 
one  to  another ;  toward  the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cheru- 
bims be.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark  ; 
and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee. 
And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from 
above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubims  which  are 
upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel." — Ex.  xxv.  17-22. 

The  cherubim  were  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  That  they  involved  a  peculiar  mystery  of  some 
kind  has  ever  been  the  conviction  of  commentators;  but  what  was 
its  genuine  symbolical  import  they  have  been  uniformly  at  a  great 
loss  to  determine.  The  elucidations  of  the  New  Church  on  this  score 
may  not  satisfy  any  others  than  those  of  the  New  Church,  but  our 
object  will  be  gained  if  we  shall  succeed  in  making  somewhat  clear 
to  them  the  spiritual  significancy  of  an  emblem  which  was  undoubt- 
edly derived  into  the  Jewish  from  the  Ancient  Church,  and  which 
was  more  pregnant  with  sacred  meaning  the  higher  upwards  we 
mount  on  the  stream  of  ages. 

Our  English  word  cherubim  is  the  plural  untranslated  of  the  ori- 
ginal ai*i5,  kerub,  el  term  of  which  the  etymology  is  very  much  of  a 
contested  point  with  critics  and  lexicographers.  Indeed,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  philological  research  on  this  head  affords  us 
but  very  little  aid.  According  to  the  regular  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage, it  has  the  form  of  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  n^,  karab. 
But  no  such  verb  exists  among  the  living  roots  of  the  Hebrew.  It 
was  therefore  regarded  by  most  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  as  a 
compound  word  made  up  perhaps  of  ^33,  nakar,  to  knowy  and  mn»  rub^ 
{roob)  multitude.^  equivalent  to  multitudo  scientice  or  multitudo  cogni* 
tionis^  abundance  of  knowledge  ;  or  of  5,  ie,  ni^,  rub^  and  nD*^n,  bindh 
quasi  multitudo  cognitionis,  of  equivalent  import.  But  this  mode  of 
derivation  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
process  of  formation  in  Hebrew  words,  that  it  cannot  be  sustained 
for  a  moment  when  tried  by  the  test  of  sound  criticism.  Yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  interpcetatiox^  \!si^  \^^*d»  ^ 
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multitude  was  prominent,  indicating  that  they  regarded  yw  multu 
tudo,  as  beyond  doubt  one  of  its  constituent  elements.  Even  should 
we  grant  that  they  were  correct  in  assigning  this  as  one  of  the  mean- 
ingi  of  the  symbol^  they  were  unquestionably  wrong  in  eliciting  this 
idea  I'rom  the  etymology  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time,  although  the 
genius  of  the  language  will  not  admit  the  legitimate  development  o!^ 
the  sense  of  knowledge  or  intelligence  from  any  part  of  the  word,  yet 
it  is  very  possible  to  account  for  this  sense  being  deduced  from  it  by 
the  philosophizing  fathers  of  the  church ;  for  with  the  Platonists 
wings  were  deemed  an  emblem  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  the 
same  import  was  thought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Cherubim  being 
**  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.**  Taking  therefore  this  apprehended 
import  of  the  symbol  itself,  and  applying  it  reflexly  to  the  structure  of 
the  term,  they  gave  as  the  result  the  interpretation  above-mentioned, 
which  is  no  unfair  specimen  of  patristic  philology.  Others  again, 
with  more  regard  to  intrinsic  probability,  have  proposed,  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters,  to  trace  the  word  to  the  root  m^,  rakab^  to  ride,  as 
the  Cherubim  are  described  in  the  remarkable  vision  of  Ezekiel,  ch. 
1,  as  forming,  together  with  the  mystic  animated  wheels,  a  kind  of 
living  chariot,  on  which  the  divine  glory  is  exhibited  as  upborne  and 
transported ;  whence  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  xviii.  10,  describes  the  Most 
High  as  "riding  upon  the  Cherub;*'  and  the  Cherubim  in  Solomon's 
temple,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  are  called  **  a  chariot." 

By  others  various  other  etymologies  have  been  suggested,  but  none 
entirely  satisfactory.  After  a  pretty  extensive  and  elaborate  investi- 
gation, we  have  on  the  whole  been  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  root  above-mentioned,  viz.,  karab,  now  obsolete  in  Hebrew, 
but  existing  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  in  the  primitive  sense  of  ploughing 
or  making  furrows  in  the  earth  ;  and  thence,  secondly,  of  making  in- 
cisions in  metals,  or  engraving,  and  finally  by  natural  transition,  of 
making  sculptured  figures,  or  glyphs,  of  any  kind.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Rosenmuller,  who  remarks  that  as  one  and  the  same  word  in  Sy- 
riac and  Arabic  is  used  to  denote  expressing,  sculpturing,  and  fabri- 
eating,  so  in  the  verb  karah  and  its  derivates  the  same  complex  idea 
is  involved,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  korubo 
signifies  not  only  a  ploughman,  but  also  a  former  of  images.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  as  b,  v,  and  /  are  in  all  languages  permutable, 
being  letters  of  the  same  organ,  this  etymology  presents  us  with  some 
remarkable  affinities.  For  beginning  with  the  Heb.  karab,  to 
make  incisions,  we  find  in  the  Teutonic  family  for  incidere,  to  cut  as 
in  engraving.  Germ,  kerben,  Angl.  Sax.  kcorfan,  Eng.  carve;  and 
then,  as^  and  k  are  interchangeable,  we  have  the  Gr.  ypa^ta,  grapho. 
Germ,  graben,  Angl.  Sax.  grafan,  Eng.  grave,  engrave,  and  Fr.  grif- 
fon (griffin),  an  imaginary  animal  compounded  of  beast  and  oird, 
evidently  derived  from  a  distortion  of  the  cherubic  figure.  In  all 
these  words,  the  idea  of  sculpturing  or  engraving  is  predominant,  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  formations,  mi5,  kerub  would 
properly  signify  that  which  was  carved,  sculptured,  or  wrought  with  n 
graving  tool,  thus  corresponding  very  well  with  what  is  said  of  the 
Cherubim  as  a  kind  of  statuary  or  wrought  images  placed  over  the 
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As  to  tbe  general  form  oftbe  symbolio  Cherubim,  and  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  accompanying  cut  may 
perhaps  enable  tia,  aa  in  the  cases  of  our  former  pictorial  designs,  to 
approximate  towards  a  just  conception  : 


In  the  above  cut  we  may  be  thought  to  have  but  loosely  followed  the 
example  of  Moses  in  "making  everything  after  the  pattern  showo 
in  the  mount,"  inasmuch  as  Moses  saj-s  nothing  of  the  fourfold  variety 
of  faces  which  we  have  here  given  to  the  Cherubic  emblem.  But  our 
design  is  taken  from  the  Cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  which  are  thus  des- 
cribed, ch.  i.  4-12.  "  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  oat 
of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  unfolding  itself,  and  a  bright- 
ness was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midat  thereof  as  the  color  of  amber, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  lire.  Also  out  of  the  midat  thereof  came  the 
likeness  of  four  living  creatures.  And  this  was  their  appearance; 
tbey  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.  And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and 
every  one  had  four  wings.  And  their  feet  were  atraight  feet;  and 
the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot;  and  they 
sparkled  like  the  color  of  burnished  brass.  And  they  had  the  hands 
of  a  man  under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides  ;  and  tbey  four  had 
their  faces  and  their  wingF.  Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another; 
tbey  turned  not  when  they  went ;  they  went  every  one  straight  for- 
ward. As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  face  of  s 
man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  aide :  and  they  four  hctd  the 
face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side;  they  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle. 
Thus  were  their  faces :  and  their  winga  were  stretched  upward  ;  two 
wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered  their 
bodies."  That  these  visionary  beings,  though  here  called  "  living  crea- 
tures," were  in  fact  symbolically  identical  with  the  "  «b.<Kro.^SxGk"  V;«:tA- 
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neously  written  "cherubims"  in  our  version),  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  these  remarkable  emblematic  crea- 
tures, from  being  mere  lifeless  sculptured  statues  in  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle,  became  animated,  active,  and  intelligent  agents  in  the 
mystic  visions  of  the  prophets.  Still,  however,  they  perform  a  re- 
presentative function,  and  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  this  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  be  expedient  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Cherubim  of  Moses  with  the  Living  Creatures  of  Ezekiel.  In  order 
to  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Ezekiel  was  in  captivity  in  Babylon 
when  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  him.  But  it  appears  from  Ezekiel 
viii.  1-3,  that  while  there  he  was  transported  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  set  down  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  wherfe  he  beheld,  among 
other  objects,  the  Living  Creatures  and  the  Throne,  previously  des- 
cribed, standing  in  the  inner  court.  "  Then,**  says  he,  ch.  x.  18-22, 
"the  glory  of  the  Lord  (the  Shekinah)  departed  from  off  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims.  And  the  cherubims 
lifted  up  their  wings,  and  mounted  up  from  the  earth  in  my  sight : 
when  they  went  out,  the  wheels  also  were  beside  them,  and  every 
one  stood  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  and  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  over  them  above.  This  is  the  living 
creature  (i.  e.  collection  of  living  creatures)^hat  I  saw  under  the 
God  of  Israel  by  the  river  of  Chebar :  and  I  knew  that  they  were  the 
cherubims.  Every  one  had  four  faces  apiece,  and  every  one  four 
wings ;  and  the  likeness  of  the  hands  of  a  man  was  under  their 
wings.  And  the  likeness  of  their  faces  were  the  same  faces  which  I 
saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  their  appearances  and  themselves :  they 
went  every  one  straight  forward."  The  import  unquestionably  is, 
that  although  the  fact  was  not  at  first  made  known,  or  the  idea  did 
not  occur  to  him,  yet  now  upon  farther  pondering  the  subject,  he 
became  fully  convinced  and  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  these  Living 
Creatures  were  beings  of  the  same  symbolical  purport  with  the  Che- 
rubim that  stood  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the. Ark  in  the  Temple.  This 
is  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  our  elucidation.  It  authorizes 
us  to  set  it  down  as  a  point  fixed  and  settled  beyond  all  debate,  that 
tfie  Cherubim  and  the  Living  Creatures  are,  in  symbolical  significancy, 
one  and  the  same.  This  identity  is  also  expressly  afErmed  by  Swe- 
denborg,  A.  C.  9509. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  very  remarkable  usage 
of  the  sacred  writers  in  regard  both  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals  of  the  term  rendered  living  creatures  (m*^n,  hayoth,  Gr. 
CcM»,  zoa),  in  each  of  which  languages  the  respective  roots  of  the 
words  signify  to  live.  Yet  who  would  have  thought,  a  priori,  that 
these  would  have  been  the  terms  employed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage?  Ps.  Ixviii.  9,  10,  **Thou,  OGod,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain, 
whereby  thou  didst  conffrm  thine  inheritance,  when  it  was  weary. 
Tht/ congregation  nn^^n  {hayatheka,  thy  living  creature,  Gr.  ta  f  «a  aw,  thy 
living  creatures)  hath  dwelt  therein."  This  ^  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  on  any  obvious  philological  ground,  but  the  key  of  the  spi- 
ritual sense  solves  the  problem.  ^  The  term  wild  beasts  in  the  original 
hujg^aage,  properly  denotes  life,  or  what  is  alive.''     ^  They  denote 
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also  affections.**  "  That  it  signifies  what  is  alive  is  evident  from 
David,  Ps.  Ixviii.  10,  *Thy  iMd  beasts  hath  dwelt  therein  (the  in- 
heritance of  God) ;'  where,  by  the  wild  beasts  dwelling  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  God,  nothing  else  is  understood  but  the  regenerate  man,  con- 
sequently what  is  alive  in  him,"  A.  C.  246,908.  So  also  elsewhere : 
"  Beast  here  is  manifestly  put  for  the  people,  which  receives  the  in- 
flux of  divine  truth  from  the  Lord,  for  the  heritage  of  God,  whereby 
is  signified  the  church,  is  called  thy  beast,"  A.  E.  650.  As  the 
same  term  in  different  connections  has  often  an  opposite  meaning::,  so 
in  the  following  passages  the  affection  indicated  by  the  term  beasts  is 
evil  instead  of  good.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  II,  "And  the  Philistines  were 
gathered  together  into  a  troop  (Heb.  rpn\  lahayah^  into  a  living 
creature;  Gr.  «ij  ^^pm>»,  into  a  wild  beast).*^  V.  13,  **  And  the  troop 
(pnn,  hayah,  the  living  creature)  of  the  Philistines  pitched  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim."  The  Gr.  rendering  in  the  latter  passage  does 
not  conform,  being  ^o^fw*,  a  rank^  order^  or  in  military  phrase  a  baU 
talion^  a  body  of  soldiery — an  object  to  which  the  worst  sense  of  wild 
beast  is  peculiarly  applicable. 

As  then,  according  to  our  showing  above,  the  four  Soa,  or  the 
living  creatures^  of  Ezekiel  are  identical  with  the  Cherubim^  so  they 
are  plainly  identical  also  with  the  four  beasts  (^caa)  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  mystic  machinery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Passing 
from  the  visions  of  the  river  of  Chebar  to  those  of  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
we  behold  the  following  scene  depicted  upon  the  prophetic  canvass. 
Rev.  iv.  6-8,  "  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like 
unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 
throne,  were  four  beasts^  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  And  the 
first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  was  like  a  calf,  and 
the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a 
flying  eagle.  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings  about 
him  ;  and  they  were  full  of  eyes  within:  and  they  rest  not  day  and 
night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come."  As  the  original  term  in  the  Greek  is  hero  the 
same  as  in  the  above  description  in  Ezekiel,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  render  it  by  living  creatures  or  animals  than  by  beasts.  That 
they  are,  however,  symbols  of  identical  import  with  the  Cherubim  is 
plain  from  collation  of  the  prophecies,  and  is  repeatedly  affirmed  by 
Swedenborg.  This  is  a  conclusion  of  some  importance,  viz.,  that  the 
Cherubim  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  the  Living  Creatures 
of  Ezekiel,  and  the  hymning  Beasts  of  John,  are  all  one  and  the 
same  symbol.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of  much  interest  to  de- 
termine the  interior  truth  and  purport  of  this  symbol,  and  this  we 

shall  endeavor  to  do  in  our  next. 

6.B. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   YU 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

No.  in. 

Ik  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ohio  Association  and  the 
Rules  of  Order,  embraced  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  Convention,  it  is 
observed,  that  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  Convention  **  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  exclude,  by  the  effects  of  its  provisions,  none  who  ought 
to  be  its  members.  All  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  its  members.  It,  therefore,  ought  to  con- 
tain the  essentials  of  the  Church,  and  no  others."  It  is  difficult  to  in- 
terpret the  language  of  these  oughts  in  any  other  sense  than  as  im- 
plying that  a  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  is  a  matter  of 
moral  obligation  and,  form  binding  the  conscience,  as  virtually  carry- 
ing with  it  the  force  of  a  divine  institution.  What  else  can  be  infer- 
red from  the  emphasis  of  the  term  ?  There  is  no  qualification,  and  no 
intimation  that  there  could  be  ground  for  more  than  one  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Deliberation  would  seem  to  be  precluded  on  the  question 
of  having  a  convention^  and  confined  solely  to  the  principles  which 
shall  enter  into  its  platform  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  best  be 
carried  out  in  detail.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  there  are  abun- 
dant grounds  for  the  New  Church  to  come  to  a  pause  at  this  stage  of 
her  progress,  and  seriously  entertain  the  question  whether,  all  things 
considered,  a  General  Convention,  is  really  expedient.  We  have,  in- 
deed, conceded  that  there  are  important  advantages  to  be  realized 
from  the  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial  gathering  of  numbers  of  New 
Church  receivers^  in  a  Conventional  capacity,  and  our  preceding  train 
of  remark  has,  on  the  whole,  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  a  body  was 
intrinsically  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  to 
bedeniedthat  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  disadvantages  of  a  grave  and 
signal  character  attending  the  scheme,  and  we  deem  it  right  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  should  be  fairly  presented.  The  objections  that  lie 
against  it  are,  at  any  rate,  of  so  much  weight  that  it  should  be  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  find  judicious  men  pausing  in  suspense  and  oppress- 
ed with  painful  misgivings  as  to  the  possible  results  of  their  action  in 
the  premises.  They  may  justly  be  expected  to  come  to  a  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  measure  laden  with  such  momentous  consequences  to 
those  that  are  to  succeed  them  in  the  coming  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  welfare  of  the  Church  of  the  future  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  of  the  present.  The  perpetuity  and  continual  prosperity  and 
glory  of  this  Church  is  indeed  secured  by  the  divine  purpose  and  pro- 
mise, but  not  independent  of  the  free  co-operation  of  her  sons.  They 
are  to  act  according  to  the  wisdom  given  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  counsels  as  gathered  from  the  Word  and  inferred  from  the  in- 
trinsic genius  of  the  Church  itself.  Brought  to  this  standard  we  can 
see  that  the  measure  in  question  presents  itself  in  a  very  dubious  as- 
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pect.    To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
shown  that  stated  Conventions,  Synods,  and  Assemblies  have  been  the 
hotbeds  of  hierarchies,  the  cui  bono  of  the  thing  challenges  the  most 
serious  consideration.      What  is  a  grand  national  convention  of  the 
New  Church  to  do  when  established?     What  is   the  especial  use 
which  it  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  which  shall  be  of  such  para- 
mount importance  as  to  warrant   the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  which  will  be  inevitable  if  anything  like  a  fair  representation 
of  the  general  body  is  to  be  secured  7     Can  any  such  use  be  designat- 
ed over  and  above  what  could  be  performed  by  local  associations  act- 
ing in  concert  by  correspondence,  but  not  meeting  in  general  conclave  T 
Is  the  creation  and  superintendence  of  the  ministry  the  main  end  to 
be  answered  ?     But  we  have  shown — if  our  argument  be  valid — that 
ministers  are  not  the  creatures  of  Conventions,  but  of  societies,  and 
that   to  societies   alone  it  should  be  left,  except  so  far  as   they 
may  delegate  it  to  Associations.     The  Ohio  programme  does  in- 
deed propose  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of  such  a  Convention,  **  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  New  Church  ministers,  and  for  inducting 
them  into  the  ministerial  office,"  yet  in  a  subsequent  article,  in  speak- 
ing of  State  Associations,  it  is  said,  that  ^  such  Associations  shall  be 
allowed  to  institute  New  Church  Societies  in  their  own  way,  to  grade 
and  reguUtte  their  ministry ^  and  to  provide  for  inducting  candidates 
into  the  ministerial  office  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper^  and 
as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  best  suited  to  their  wants  and  circumstances^ 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  brethren,  there 
is  at  least  no  absolute  necessity  for  clothing  a  Convention  with  this  pre- 
rogative.    Provision  is  made  lor  its  exercise  by  the  State  Association. 
What  then  should  forbid  the  complete  excision  of  this  branch  of  the 
Conventional  functions  ?     Why  not  devolve  the  clergy-making  power 
entirely  upon  Associations  and  Societies  ?     Could  a  more  effectual 
method  be  devised  to  nip  in  the  bud  those  germinating  tendencies  to 
priestly  rule  and  dominion  which  have  ever  been  found  inseparable 
from  ecclesiastical  courts?      With  all  our  confidence  in  the  control- 
ling influence  of  New  Church  principles  upon  the  private  and  public 
deportment  of  its  teachers,  we  are  still   persuaded  that  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  not  be  brought  within  the  range  of  temptation. 
The  workings  of  the  Babylonish  spirit  are  so  insidious,  so  specious,  so 
serpentine,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  their  true  character 
in  their  incipient  stages.    For  this  reason  the  dictate  of  true  wisdom 
would  seem  to  be  to  cut  ofl^  all  occasion  for  the  incurring  of  a  serious 
peril.    Even  New  Church  virtue  had  better  be  spared  the  trial  which 
has  been  too  much  for  the  virtue  of  all  other  churches. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Histoty, 
presents  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  stealthy  progress  of  Conventional 
power  from  the  most  humble  beginnings  to  its  crowning  consumma- 
tion. 

'*  *  During  a  great  part  of  the  second  centurv*  and  of  course  the  former  period, 
which  is  deQcminated  the  apostolic  age,  ^  the  churches  were  independent  of 
each  other ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  association,  confederacy,  or  any 
other  bonds  than  those  of  charity.    Bach  assembly  wiA  «^  UV(Xa  «mix<&^  %ic3f<«vKtift^ 
by  its  own  laws,  which  were  enacted  oc  apptONM  Yr|  ^<b  «Qnu^V| .   Vol  ^^xnoM^ 
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of  time,  all  the  Christian  churches  in  a  province  were  formed  into  one  large 
ecclesiastical  body ;  which  like  confederated  states  assembled  at  certain 
times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common  interests  of  the  whole.  That 
institution  had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  uni- 
versal ;  and  similar  assemblies  were  formed  in  all  places  where  the  gospel 
had  been  planted .  Thev  consisted  of  the  deputies  from  several  churches,  and 
were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Synods ;  and  by  the  Latins,  Councils ;  and  the  laws 
which  were  enacted  in  those  general  meetings  were  denominated  Canons,  that 
is^  Rules.  Those  councils  soon  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  church,  and 
gave  it  a  new  form ;  for  by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  considera- 
bly diminished,  and  the  potter  and  authority  of  the  bishops  were  greatly  augmented. 
The  humilitv  and  pruaence  of  those  pious  meu^  combmed  witn  the  terrific  per- 
secutions wnich  always  encompassed  them,  hmdered  them  from  assuming  the 
jurisdiction  with  which  they  were  afterwards  invested.  At  their  first  appear- 
ance in  those  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they  were  no  more 
than  the  delegates  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  that  they  acted  in  the 
name,  and  b^  the  appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  soon  changed  that 
lowly  Christian  tone.  Imperceptibly  they  extended  the  limits  of  their  authority  ] 
turned  their  influence  into  dominion,  and  their  counsels  into  laws ;  and  finally 
announced,  that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to  prescribe  to  his  servants  au- 
thoritative rules  of  faith  and  manners  J' " 

We  have  seen  then  that  the  induction  of  the  ministry  into  office  is 
not  of  necessity  a  ase  pertaining  to  a  Convention.  Consequently  we 
mast  look  to  some  other  important  object  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  is  not  only  fraught  with  spiritual  danger  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church,  but  involving  an  outlay  of  means  which 
would  perhaps  tell  with  vastly  more  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  our 
Zion  if  employed  in  some  other  form. 

In  what  then  is  such  an  object  to  be  recognized  ?  Is  it  in  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  such  a  body  for  more  completely  organizing 
and  marshaling  the  New  Church  and  bringing  it  into  the  unity  of 
uniformity  ?  But  here  assuredly  is  an  overlooking  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  New  Church  in  which  unity  of  spirit^  the  true  and  gen- 
uine unity,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  variety  and  diversity  of  exter- 
nal form  or  administration.  **  The  church  of  the  Lord  in  the  earths 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  various  and  diver se^^  A.  C.  3451.  "There 
would  be  but  one  church  if  all  were  regarded  from  charity,  although 
they  might  differ  as  to  opinions  of  faith  and  rituals  of  worship*^  A.  C 
1286,  1316,  2385.  ^When  all  and  singular  things  re^ec^  one  encf, 
they  are  then  kept  in  inseparable  connection  and  make  one^^  A,  C. 
9828.  Hence  a  '*  society  of  dissimilar  persons  can  exist,  because  al- 
though dissimilar,  still  they  are  made  one  when  they  are  consociated 
at  to  end^  A.  C.  4051.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting  the 
Ancient  Church,  there  was  no  such  bond  of  union  as  a  General  Conven- 
tion. They  needed  no  other  bond  than  that  of  the  charity  which  made 
them  one.  *'  Such  was  the  Ancient  Church,  which  was  extended 
over  several  kingdoms,  viz.,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Lybia,  Egypt,  Philistia,  even  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  through  the 
land  of  Canaan  on  each  side  of  Jordan.  Doctrinals  and  rituals  differ- 
ed with  them,  but  still  the  church  was  one^  because  charity  was  essen- 
tial in  all,"  A.  C.  2385. 
•  But  it  may  be  speciously  contended  that  without  aiming  to  estab- 
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lish  an  absolute  uniformity  either  of  doctrine  or  worship,  and  without 
unduly  infringing  on  individual  liberty,  a  Convention  formed  by 
general  representation  may  perform  a  signal  use  by  fixing  upon  cer- 
tain orderly  methods  of  procedure  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
church,  in  taking  from  time  to  time  its  census,  and  preparing  its  statis- 
tics, and  in  arranging  in  general  its  external  polity.  This  we  say  may  be 
speciously  urged  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  because  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  special  province  of  human  prudence  to  regulate  and  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  the  Church,  so  that  every  component  part  should  re- 
volve, or  beat,  or  strike  in  unison. 

But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  this  is  not  one  of  those 
subtle  fallacies  that  are  prone  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  mind 
under  the  semblance  of  superior  wisdom.  It  is  in  fact,  when  seen 
through  the  right  glass,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plea  for  num' 
bering  the  people.  How  inveterate  is  this  propensity  in  all  religious 
bodies,  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  state  of  Christendom 
must  be  aware.  So  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  is  the  tendency 
to  extend  and  multiply  its  proprium  in  associated  numbers — so  prone 
are  men  to  pride  themselves  upon  a  multitudinous  fellowship,  whether 
in  politics  or  religion — that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  for  truly  good 
men,  to  resist  the  influence  of  this  secret  prompting.  The  proclivity 
to  yield  to  it  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  it  has  so  much  tlfe 
show  of  order ;  that  it  enables  religious  denominations  to  present  such 
a  symmetrical  array  of  classified  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, all  duly  numbered  and  trained  for  the  function  they  are  appointed 
to  discharge ;  and  especially  that  in  their  printed  reports  from  year  to 
year  they  can  point  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world  to  their  steady  ad- 
vance in  numerical  strength, — the  grand  basis  of  their  self-compla- 
cency— in  respectability,  and  in  efficiency  of  organization.  Not  con- 
tent that  our  Zion  should  shine  forth'*  clear  as  the  sun  and  fair  as  the 
moon,"  we  would  fain  also  have  it "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,'' 
that  is,  as  a  host  completely  marshaled. 

Now  it  is  doubtless  presuming  too  much  upon  the  virtues  and  graces 
of  the  New  Church  to  suppose  a  great  many  of  its  members  insensi- 
ble to  the  force  of  appeals  of  this  kind  to  their  self-hood.  It  is  hazard- 
ous to  say  of  any  heaxl,  however  ordinarily  strong,  that  it  will  not  turn 
upon  a  dizzy  height.  So  in  regard  to  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  touched  and  wrought  upon  by  such  a  colorable 
plea  in  behalf  of  what  assumes  to  be  merely  a  convenient  and  whole- 
some order  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Church. 

But  what  is  the  quality  of  this  seeming  order  when  stripped  of  every 
disguise  ?  What  is  the  numbering  of  the  people  as  unfolded  in  its 
spiritual  purport  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Newchurchman?  The 
men  of  the  Lord's  church  in  the  earths  are  essentially  the  truths  and 
goods  embodied  in  them.  To  number,  as  we  are  instructed,  has  the 
sense  of  ordination  and  arrangement^  and  when  relating  to  the  Church 
denotes  the  ordering  and  arranging  of  its  truths  of  faith  and  goods  of 
love ;  hence  those  that  are  mimbered  denote  the  things  which  are  or- 
dained and  arranged.    Let  us  listen  to  a  high  authority  on  this  head. 
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**The  reason  why  nambering  has  this  signification  is,  that  because  number- 
ing involves  a  survey,  and  what  is  surveyed  by  the  Lord,  this  also  is  ordained  aud 
arranged ;  the  term  also,  by  which  numbering  is  here  expressed  in  the  original 
tongue,  signifies  to  survey,  to  take  an  estimate  of,  to  observe,  and  also  to  visit, 
to  command,  to  preside,  thus  to  ordain  and  arrange ;  the  reason  why  these 
significations  belong  to  that  term  is,  because  one  thing  involves  another  in  the 
apiritual  sense,  and  the  spiritual  sense  is  the  interior  sense  of  terms,  which 
sense  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  terms  of  languages,  especially  of  the  oriental. 
That  to  number  in  the  spiritual  sense,  in  which  sense  the  truths  and  goods  of 
faith  and  of  love  are  treated  of,  denotes  to  ordain  and  to  arrange,  is  manifest 
also  from  the  passages  in  the  Word,  where  mention  is  made  of  numbering,  and 
also  of  number,  as  in  Isaiah,  *The  voice  of  a  tumult  of  kingdoms  of  nations 
gathered  together,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  numbereih  [ordaineth]  the  army  of  war,* 
xiii.  4;  Again,  *Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  see  who  hath  created  these, 
w&o  hath  brought  forth  into  number  their'Urmy  ;  He  calleth  all  by  name  j  of  the 
multitude  of  the  powerful  aud  mighty  in  strength  a  man  is  not  wanting,*  xl. 
26 :  and  in  David,  *•  Jehovah  who  numbereth  the  army  of  the  stars.  He  calleth 
all  by  names,*  Psalm  cxlvii.  4  ;  that  by  numbering  in  these  passsiges  is  signi- 
fied to  ordain  and  to  arrange,  is  evident,  for  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning 
Jehovah,  that  is,  the  Lord,  who  doth  not  number  any  army,  nor  stars,  but  ordain- 
eth and  arrangeth  those  things  which  are  signified  by  an  army  and  by  stars,  which 
are  the  truths  and  goods  of  faith  and  of  love.  When  it  is  known  what  is  signified' 
by  numbering,  and  what  by  the  sons  of  Israel,  it  may  be  manifest  why  it  was 
not  lawful  for  David  to  number  the  people,  and  why  after  that  he  numbered 
them,  Gad  the  prophet  being  sent  to  him  denounced  punishment,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
l^to  15 ;  and  why  it  is  here  said,  that  every  one  should  give  an  expiation  of  his 
soul,  lest  there  be  in  them  a  plague  in  numbering  them  ;  for  by  the  sons  of  Israel 
are  signified  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  Church,  and  by  numbering  is  signified 
to  ordain  and  to  arrange  ;  and  since  it  is  of  the  Lord  alone  to  ordain  and  ar- 
range ttie  truths  and  goods  of  faith  and  of  love  appertaining  to  every  one  in  the 
Church  and  in  heaven,  therefore  when  this  is  done  by  man,  as  it  was  done  of 
David  by  Joab,  it  then  signified  the  ordination  and  arrangement  of  such  things 
by  man  and  not  by  the  Lord,  which  is  not  to  ordain  aud  arrange,  but  to  de- 
stroy; if  the  numbering  of  the  sons  of  Israel  had  not  involved  such  things, 
there  would  not  have  been  anything  of  sin  or  of  guilt  in  numbering  them." — 
A.  C.  10,217. 

<'It  was  prohibited  to  number  the  sons  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as  by  numbering 
was  signified  to  ordain  and  to  arrange,  and  by  the  sons  of  Israel,  aud  by  the 
tribes  into  which  they  were  distinguished,  were  signified  all  the  truths  and 
goods  of  faith  and  love  in  the  complex;  and  since  the  ordination  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  was  of  the  Lord  alone,  and  not  of  man,  therefore  to  number  them 
was  prevarication,  such  as  appertains  to  those  who  claim  to  themselves  the 
truths  which  are  of  faith  aud  the  goods  which  are  of  love,  together  with  their 
ordination  and  arrangement." — A,  C.  10,218. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  simple  taking  a  censu.s  of  the  people  by 
David  could  not  have  involved  such  a  degree  of  criminality  as  is 
here  implied.  The  act  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  interior  character,  be- 
fore its  extreme  culpability  can  be  seen.  **  By  number  is  signified  the 
quality  of  a  thing  and  of  a  state,  and  the  quality  is  determined  by 
the  number  adjoined ;  hence  to  number  denotes  to  qualify,  and  the 
qualification  of  a  thing  in  spiritual  things  is  eflTected  by  ordinations 
and  arrangement  from  the  Lord."  It  is  accordingly  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Beast  to  ^  cause  all  to  receive  a  mark  on  the 
right  hand,  or  on  their  foreheads ;  and  that  no  one  might  buy  or  sell 
but  he  v^ho  had  the  mark  or  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name^  by  which  is  implied  that  the  Beast  professes  to  determine  the 
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quality  of  his  minions,  and  in  correspondence  with  this  they  are  all, 
as  it  were,  ranged  in  rank  and  file,  as  the  Lord  himself  is  said  to 
number  or  marshal  the  stars. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  making  an  un«r<irranted  use  of 
this  allusion  to  the  case  of  David  by  applying  it  to  the  matter  before 
us.  The  strong  propensity  inherent  in  Churchmen  to  organize,  with 
great  system  and  exactitude,  their  several  denominations,  is  virtually 
a  disposition  to  number  the  people  in  the  sense  of  appropriating  a  Di- 
vine prerogative,  to  wit,  that  of  internally  arranging  truths  and 
goods.  This,  however,  depends  upon  an  influx,  so  hidden  and  so  pe- 
culiarly and  pre-eminently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord,  that  no  man, 
and  no  body  of  men,  is  to  presume  for  a  moment  to  take  the  work 
into  their  own  hands. 

"For  no  man,  or  even  angel,  knows  the  quality  of  good  and  tnith  with  an- 
other, in  all  their  series  and  connexion,  but  only  somewhat  thereof,  which  is 
apparent  in  the  externals ;  and  yet  every  quality  is  of  infinite  extension,  for 
it  conjoins  and  consociates  itself  with  innumerable  things  which  lie  concealed 
within,  and  which  reside  without,  and  are  extended  on  all  sides.  These 
things  no  one  can  see  but  the  Lord  alone ;  wherefore  the  Lord  alone  arranges 
and  disposes  all  according  to  their  qualitjr,  for  he  sees  the  nature  and  quality 
of  every  one,  and  what  will  happen  to  him  in  eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  called  omniscience,  foresight,  and  providence,  is  eternal ; 
hence  it  is  that  uo  one  knows  the  quality  of  good  and  truth  with  another,  but 
the  Lord  alone.  That  to  know  the  quality  of  good  and  truth  is  signified  by 
numbering,  may  appear  strange  to  some,  for  they  who  read  these  words, 
abiding  only  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  cannot  see  any  other  meaning  in  them 
than  that  the  multitude  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  numbered ;  never- 
theless number,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  signifies  quality,  and  hence  to  number 
signifies  to  know  the  quality,  and  to  arrange  and  dispose  according  to  it." — 
A.  E.  453. 

From  a  similar  ground  it  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  Israelites  were 
forbidden  to  construct  their  altars  of  hewn  stone,  as  the  process  of 
hewing  or  cutting  and  aptly  fitting  denotes  the  hatching  or  devising 
things  that  have  the  semblance  of  truths  from  the  proprium  or  self- 
intelligence  of  man.  Our  first  impression  would  undoubtedly  be  that 
an  altar  would  have  a  much  more  sightly  and  symmetrical  appear- 
ance if  constructed  of  handsomely  cut  and  fitted  stones  ;  and  so  we 
are  prone  to  think  that  the  Church  will  be  greatly  beautified  in  its 
external  order  by  that  becoming  arrangement  which  our  own  proper 
prudence  will  enable  us  to  superinduce  upon  it.  But  we  see  from 
these  instances  how  the  Lord  regards  such  intcrmeddlings  of  our  fool- 
ish wisdom.  We  are  to  leave  things  of  this  nature  to  the  eflectual 
working  of  that  mighty  power  which  is  constantly  active  in  arrang- 
ing in  the  order  of  heaven  every  congeries  of  truths  and  goods  which 
have  originated  in  heaven.  It  is  that  power  alone,  which,  by  its 
plastic  working,  is  to  fashion  these  spiritual  stones  into  the  similitude 
of  a  spiritual  palace,  and  we  are  not  to  be  afraid  to  leave  the  Lord 
to  do  himself  the  work  which  he  has  declared  to  be  exclusively  his 
own. 

Here  then  we  find  another  ground  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ge- 
neral Convention  swept  away  from  under  it.    The  ijW,^,  ot  ^tl  oTA.e.TVM 
uniformity  in  the  external  methods  and  proeease^  o^  ^e.^  Q>\l\x\^ 
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action  is  seen,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  operation 
of  New  Church  principle.  We  could  greatly  extend  our  remarks  on 
this  head,  but  as  our  limits  forbid  we  defer  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  other  numbers  of  the  Repository. 

EUSEBIUB. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  oar  English  Correspondent. 

London^  2IM  January,  1850. 

Mr  Dbar  Sir — I  had  some  intention  of  devoting  this  letter  to  the  singular 
position  of  affairs  in  Italy,  as  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Church  ; 
but  having  another  subject  in  the  shape  of  a  work  just  issued  by  the  Sweden- 
borg  Association,  I  have  resolved  to  divide  my  foolscap  between  the  two.  The 
remarks  I  have  to  make  will  therefore  possess  the  virtue  of  brevity,  if  they  are 
destitute  of  every  other. 

Swedenborg  describes  the  genuine  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  his  day  as 
idolatrous,  at  least  nearly  so,  and  consequently  as  occupying  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Gentilism,  compared  with  pure  Christianity.  The  French,  he  says,  are 
only  Romanists  externally,  having,  in  spirit,  separated  themselves  from  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  English  race  occupies  the  vantage  ground  in  the  centre  of 
ail  Christians.  Since  his  time  a  political  and  social  hurricane  has  been  raging 
in  continental  Europe,  and  the  French  have  occupied  Italy  with  a  military 
force  three  several  times.  On  the  first  occasion  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy 
was  united  under  their  protection  by  the  genius  and  power  of  Bonaparte.  On  the 
second,  the  noblest  youth  of  the  country  were  allured  into  revolt,  and  French 
troops  poured  into  Ancona  as  the  heralds  of  constitutional  freedom,  only  to  de- 
sert the  people  in  their  sorest  need.  On  the  third,  they  took  Rome  by  assault, 
and  overthrew  the  constitution  which  the  people  had  achieved  for  themselves. 
In  all  these  cases  the  diagnosis  of  Swedenborg  has  been  completely  verified. 
We  have  the  picture  of  a  mihtary  force  devoted  to  the  support  of  an  institution 
with  which  its  sympathies  are  extrinsic  and  superficial,  and  all  the  while  in- 
fusing that  life  and  vigor  into  the  nation  for  which  it  is  hated  by  the  institu- 
tion it  supports— an  anomaly  which  is  barely  rendered  credible  by  the  sup- 
position, that  it  aspires  to  the  papacy  itself  on  the  principles  advocated  "by 
such  writers  as  Michelet,  La  Mennais,  and  Edgar  Quinet.  Swedenborg,  in 
his  day,  could  only  point  to  the  Jansenists  in  France,  in  corroboration  of  his 
remarkable  insight,  and  to  the  externals  of  the  papacy,  the  monasteries,  &c., 
which  still  existed  there.  Since  then  the  drama  has  opened  out  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale.  Strange  to  say,  France  has  been  more  completely  denuded  of 
every  external  sisn  of  religion  than  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  history  : 
the  horrors  of  prophecy  (Matt,  xxiv.)  have  convulsed  her  with  suffering  aua 
affright;  and  yet,  at  this  hour,  the  remarks  of  the  seer  are  more  applicable 
than  when  he  drew  his  illustrations  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.     This  is  a 

Ehenomenon  which  ought  at  least  to  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to 
is  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

But  the  point  which  I  would  more  particularly  urge  is  his  general  principle, 
that  a  new  internal  cause  or  divine  influence  proceeds  to  raise  up  something 
new  in  the  circumference  before  it  acts  in  the  interval,  just  as  magnetism  ex- 
hibits its  striking  phenomena  at  two  opposite  poles.  Of  this  law,  and  Swe- 
denborg is  particular  in  pointing  it  out  (see  A.  R.),  a  remarkable  illustration  is 
aJForded  by  the  rise  of  Socialism  in  Italy  and  France,  contemporaneous  with  the 
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rise  of  the  New  Church  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  may  be  regarded  as  ab- 
sohite  proof  that  the  angels  have  let  go  the  four  winds  (Rev.  vii.  1),  and  con- 
sequently that  the  dark  side  of  spiritual  temptation  is  again  rising  as  in  the 
days  of  Noe  (Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38).  The  New  Church  has  hitherto  confined  its 
observation  to  the  upper  end  of  the  axis  as  the  centre  of  a  plane  without 
thickness  or  depth ;  the  other  and  depressed  end  is  now  forced  upon  its  at- 
tention, and  sooner  or  later  the  readers  of  Swedenborg  must  acknowledge  the 
reciprocity  of  the  forces,  and  then,  perhaps,  like  the  magnetic  sphere  itself, 
they  may  hope  to  compass  the  world.  I  am  far  from  advocating  Socialism 
in  any  current  sense  of  the  phrase ;  it  is  a  monstrous  delusion— a  mirage  of 
the  understanding  and  moral  perceptions ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
probability  that  its  distorted  outline  and  lurid  hue  may  be  the  reflection 
of  some  reality  below  the  horizon.  Italy  itself  is  witness  that  the  spell  ia 
broken  which  oound  men  to  the  reverence  of  effete  institutions.  To  avail 
myself  of  a  passage  from  a  recent  publication,  '*  The  spirit  of  the  age  has  changed^ 
nothing  remains  the  same  but  the  institutions  and  outward  form  of  society, 
which  vainly  expect  permanence  while  all  are  shifting  around  them.  A  war- 
fare has  already  begun  between  the  past  and  the  present ;  every  country  con- 
tains within  itself  a  party  hostile  to  its  establishments,  whose  members  gain 

fresh  accessions,  and  their  opinions  new  weight,  every  succeeding  year 

The  revolution  which  has  at  present  taken  place  in  opinion  wQl  inevitably, 
though  perhaps  slowly,  produce  correspondent  alterations  in  the  condition  of 
society ;  and  when  the  minds  of  men  are  sufficiently  prepared,  a  new  social 
arrangement  will  take  place,  and  fill  the  world  with  new  mstitutions,  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  whicn  now  prevail  in  the  kingdoms  of  modern  £urope,  as 
the  institutions  of  the  latter  differ  from  those  of  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome."  in  short,  ^'  As  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  found- 
ed on  the  general  notion  of  a  community,  and  the  Gothic  upon  the  privileges 
annexed  to  different  ranks,  so  a  new  and  universal  form  of  Civil  Institutions 
18  arising,  founded  not  upon  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  period  of 
society,  but  upon  the  conmion  nature  of  man,  and  the  general  end  of  goveni- 
ment." 

When  we  recollect  that  the  last  judgment,  as  described  by  Swedenborg,  was 
effected  by  societies  of  angels  coming  into  aspect  with  the  banded  spirits  of 
darkness,  and  that  the  result  was  a  complete  re-organization  of  the  spiritual 
mansions,  how  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  cry  of  ^*  re-organization*^  is  at 
length  raised  in  this  nether  world  ?  The  sustaining  influences  under  which 
the  European  system  has  grown  up  no  longer  exist,  and  its  elements  can  no 
more  avoid  the  dissolution  which  threatens  them,  than  those  of  any  other 
body  from  which  the  soul  has  taken  its  departure.  The  want  of  cohesive 
power  is  already  felt,  and  to  charge  this  upon  the  particular  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  general  disaffection  is  a  most  royal  road  to  a  conclusion — a 
sorry  jumble  of  political  sagacity  and  religion.  To  cry  that  organization  is 
impossible,  too,  is  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  appointing  the 
**time  of  the  end,"  and  in  making  the  necessity  of  it  so  palpable.  ^^  Impos- 
sible !|'  exclaims  Carlyle.  **  Brothers,  I  answer,  if  for  you  it  be  impossible, 
what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  it  to  be  impos- 
sible. We  pray  you  let  this  word  impossible  disappear  from  your  vocabulary 
in  this  matter.  It  is  of  awful  omen.  £very  noble  work  is  at  first  impossible ; 
the  possibilities  lie  diffused  through  immensity — inarticulate,  undiscoverable 
except  to  faith.  .  •  .  .  It  is  only  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible,  it  is,  with 
whatever  difficulty,  very  clearly  inevitable." 

Being  obliged  by  time  to  dismiss  this  subject,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  new  work  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  is  one  of  some 
importance.  It  will  be  recollected  that  three  of  Swedenborg^s  medical  manu- 
scripts were  sent  to  Dr.  Tafel  in  the  course  of  1848  in  order  to  their  publica- 
tion by  the  Swedenborg  Association.  Two  of  these  have  been  some  time  be- 
fore the  public;  the  third  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  now  as  to  its  contents. 

An  article  on  the  Periosteum  occupies  about  eight  pages^  aud^  %Viot\.  ^^\\\v 
fonnt  an  interesting  supplement  to  toe  section  on  t^e  ^m^  %xA  ^^  ^^Cbsc^  ^ic^ 
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servations  on  the  membranes  of  the  body  in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,^  This  ifi  fol- 
lowed by  a  treatise  of  nearly  twice  the  length  On  tke  Female  Breast^  in  which 
18  shown  the  composition  of  the  milk  by  the  separation  of  its  elements  from 
the  blood,  etc.  The  coincidence  between  the  period  of  lactation  and  the  birth 
of  the  child  is  here  rendered  perfectly  intelligible;  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  the  milk  is  differenced  from  the  blood  of  the  mother,  and  assimilated  to 
that  of  her  offspring.  The  treatment  of  this  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  its  phy- 
siological value,  anords  a  good  ilhistration  of  the  spiritual  signification  assign- 
ed to  milkt  compared  with  that  of  bloody  in  the  Arcana  Ccelestia. 

The  remainder  of  the  publication,  namely,  upwards  of  two  hundred  pages, 
treats  De  Generatione,  de  Fartibus  Genitalibus  tUrimique  Sexus^  et  de  Formatione  Fa- 
iui  in  Utero — on  Generation,  and  its  Organs  in  both  Sexes,  and  on  the  Formation 
of  the  Child  in  the  Womb.  It  is  almost  a  supererogation  to  remark  on  the  ines- 
timable value  of  such  a  subject  from  tlie  pen  of  Swedeuborg ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  philosophical  works 
which  he  has  treated  more  ably, — in  which  his  genius  nas  more  distinctly 
characterized  itself.  It  has  been  a  question,  as  he  observes,  even  from  the  re- 
motest antiquitv,  what  the  offspring  derives  from  the  father,  and  what  from 
the  mother,  and  whether  the  soul  is  infused  into  it  at  the  time  of  conception 
or  afterwards.  In  his  theological  works,  he  has  pronounced  on  these  points 
from  the  spiritual  side  of  view,  and  those  who  relv  either  on  his  authority  or  on 
their  own  comprehension  of  the  data  from  which  he  speaks,  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  soul  with  its  immediate  investment  which  is  derived  from  the  father, 
and  that  it  acts  as  a  producing  cause,  and  forms  its  body  in  the  maternal 
womb.  The  same  hypothesis  results  from  the  philosophical  arguments  of  this 
work,  only  it  is  approached  from  the  side  of  nature,  and  on  this  account  is 
sometimes  dubiously  put,  as  when  the  author  hesitates  to  use  the  term  influx, 
lest  it  should  convey  a  material  idea  of  the  spirit,  and  yet  cannot  find  an  ex- 
pression so  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  *' Influx,-'  he  observes  {influxio  qui' 
dem^  &c.  p.  212),  ^*  does  indeed  involve  an  idea  of  somewhat  material,  when  yet 
nothing  material  can  be  predicated  of  the  soul  as  immaterial  and  spiritual. 
Still  the  term  may  be  usea  by  way  of  analogy,  for  that  there  is  communication 
and  harmony  is  most  evident."  We  find  the  same  supposed  difficulty  in  the 
treatise  ^^De  Anima."  In  fact,  as  he  afterwards  had  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
peat, men  in  the  world  cannot  think  without  some  idea  taken  from  time  and 
apace,  in  other  words,  without  the  material  basis  of  thought  actually  present- 
ing itself  in  some  aspect.  Perhaps  too,  the  hne  of  demarcation  between  spirit 
and  matter,  like  every  other  border  land  where  difiereut  races  and  languages 
meet,  is  debated  with  equal  perplexity  on  both  sides. 

The  style  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  former 
parts  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  experience  of  the  best  anatomists  being  cited, 
and  followed  by  the  author's  analysis  or  induction.  Chapter  I.  '*  Arteria  Sper^ 
mo/tea,'*  explains  the  course  and  lustration  of  the  blood,  in  order  that  if  may 
minister  to  Uie  re-production  of  the  race  in  its  purest  and  most  soluble  state, 
"Nam  semen  in  ipsis  testiculis  elaboratur,  sed  materia  ex  qua  a  vasis 
spermaticis  desumitur"  (p.  13).  Chapter  II.  treats  J)e  Testiculis,  Epiody- 
midibus,  &c.,  and  displays  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  the  organs  where  the 
semen  itself  is  prepared,  and  so  I  might  proceed  commenting  on  every  page 
of  the  subject  as  it  rises  from  the  dark  abyss  of  the  anatomists,  and  spreadsit- 
self  over  the  surface  of  this  magic  mirror, — where  Swedeuborg  stands  the 
while,  and  summons  nature  to  reveal  her  secrets  with  all  the  ease  of  an  en- 
chanter. "  How  beautiful  nature  is  here,-'  exclaimed  Kohl's  guide  in  his  Alpine 
wanderings,  "just  wait  till  we  get  to  the  top  and  we'll  sing  '  Soli  Des  Gloria !'  " 
This  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  author  carries  us  to  the  heights  of  his  specula- 
tion in  this  work  ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands 
all  the  fullness  and  commanding  philosophy  of  the  original  to  preserve  it  from 
desecration,  that  I  desist  from  its  further  analysis.  It  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  some  of  its  passages  afford  an  elucidation  of  the  matrimo- 
nial law,  '*  they  shall  be  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh,"  to  the  full  as  wonder- 
fui  in  philosophy  hB  are  its  illustrations  in  the  author's  Theological  works. 
The  readera  of  the  latter  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  comparing  the  last  sec- 
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tXoxiy  ^^  De  Statu  Embryonisj  ejusque  inchoameniis^  eommuniler,^ — Conjectures  con- 
cerning the  state  and  earliest  stages  of  the  Embryo,  with  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Wisdom  rf  Angeis  concerning  tke  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  (n.  432), 
But  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  wider  grounds. 

I  am  compelled  to  conclude  abruptly,  fearing  that  I  am  already  too  late  lor 
the  mail,  but  believe  me. 

Yours,  with  sincerest  regard, 

£•  Rich. 


From  a  frequent  correspondent  at  the  West. 

Feb.  10, 1860. 

DEAR   PROFESSOR, 

A  full  report  from  me  will  not  be  amiss.    Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  been 
on  an  excursion  into  Madison  and  Chenango  counties.     I  found  a  strong  New 

Church  spirit  in  operation.     At  Canastota,  our  brother  Dr.  M was  zealous 

and  active.  His  exertions  within  the  last  two  years  have  resulted  in  adding 
four  or  five  new  receivers  to  the  great  body — a  corresponding  number  of  read- 
ers— and  one  or  two  subscribers  to  the  Repository.  Our  social  interviews  at 
his  house — both  when  going  and  returning — were  deeply  interesting; 
and  the  Dr.  carrying  out  the  idea,  brought  out  the  Book  of  Worship,  and  so 
converted  them  into  genuine  social  meetings.  As  1  reside  but  twelve  miles 
from  Canastota,  I  feel  much  disposed  to  follow  the  matter  up,  and  have  more 
such  seasons  beneath  his  roof. 

At  Cazenovia,  the  interest  in  the  New  Chnrch  was  as  deep  as  ever.    Since  you 

lectured  there  in  1847,  a  Mrs.  C has  professed  tierseif  a  full  receiver;  her 

son  and  his  wife  and  several  others  had  become  readers,  greatly  interested  in 
the  heavenly  truth.  Miss ,  I  regretted  to  learn,  had  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  Repository  for  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine.  But  I  found  our  new 
friends,  who  took  that  periodical,  willing  to  take  yours ;  so  we  made  the  mat- 
ter even.  You  will,  tnerefore,  send  the  present  volume  of  the  N.  C.  Reposi- 
tory to  A.  T.  C ,  Cazenovia. 

Deruyter,  however,  was  the  point  of  attraction.    A  Baptist  clergyman.  Rev. 

T.  F ,  after  being  infested  with  the  Second  Advent  doctrine  and  Perfectionism 

till  his  spirit  had  been  bruised  and  broken,  was  led  by  the  death  of  a  much  loved 
daughter,  to  ponder  upon  our  relations  to  the  spirit-world.  Visiting  my  bro- 
ther he  found  some  numbers  of  the  Swedenborg  Library  and  some  sheets  con- 
taining that  portion  of  the  Arcana  Ccelestia  comprising  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Genesis.  They  had  been  presented  me  by  yourself ;  and  1  passed  them  on. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  F. ;  he  took  them  home  and  read  them  over 

repeatedly.    Mr.  G.  W.  K »  had  been  a  Quaker  and  fallen  into  infidelity,  or 

rather  skepticism,  for  he  was  honest.  He  had  become  intimate  with  Mr.  F., 
and  now  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
they  borrowed  books  from  Cazenovia :  and,  learning  of  the  movement,  I  had 
sent  on  a  little  assortment  of  the  minor  works,  together  with  Des  Guays'  Let- 
ters. Several  more  had  become  interested ;  and  the  clergymen  were  aroused 
to  essay  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  In  this  interesting 
state  I  found  them.  They  were  evidently  receivers  in  the  affections ;  they 
loved  the  celestial  truths ;  they  loved  those  who  received  them  ;  they  loved  all 
who  surrounded  them.  In  the  science  of  correspondences  they  were  consi- 
derably proficient.  Their  spirits  were  softened  and  sweet ;  and  a  strong,  pro- 
found interest  characterized  their  whole  speech.  I  knew  them  before  ;  they 
are  better  men. 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  T  was  pre- 
cluded from  lecturing  as  I  had  intended.  But  we  occupied  the  time.  We  in- 
stituted a  regular  social  meeting,  which  our  friends  promised  to  continue. 
The  Lord  has  evidently  good  in  store  for  Deruyter. 
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They  were  desirous  to  have  all  the  ordinances.  But  as  they  were  not  hier- 
archians,  they  resolved  to  accept  such  ministration  as  was  provided  by  the 
Lord,  irrespective  of  human  ordination  other  than  their  own  acknowledgment; 
and  to  receive  baptism  at  some  convenient  future  occasion  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  been  a  medium  for  imparting  to  them  that  truth  of  which  bap- 
tism is  a  correspondent. 

Most  of  our  receiver»4iere  are  favorable  to  such  a  movement.  If  taken  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  it  is  orderly ;  and  it  is  neither  convenient  nor  very  impor- 
tant to  conform  to  other  regulations.  The  three  essentials  are  with  us  (D.  P. 
259) ;  we  have  one  or  two  who  are  accustomed  to  conduct  religious  exercises ; 
our  counties  are  dotting  over  with  groups  of  receivers.  We  need  the  labors  of 
every  man  in  his  appropriate  sphere ;  and  in  our  present  noverty  they  must  be 
dispensed  ttnthout  price.  As  brethren  we  sympathize  ana  desire  to  fraternize 
with  those  who  sustain  the  prevailing  system  ;  but  as  we  must  be  led  from 
freedom  according  to  reason,  we  can  delegate  to  a  General  Convention  no 
powers  to  legislate  for  us ;  nor  can  we  acknowledge  any  ^^  authority  eommittedj^ 
except  such  as  Jehovah  himself  imparts  to  all  humble  receivers  of  his  Divine 
Truth.    But  I  resume. 

G.  S  ,  of  Peterboro,  is  said  to  have  become  an  interested  reader  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  His  wife,  a  most  amiable  woman,  is  said  to 
share  his  sentiments.  Several  witnesses  agree  in  assurances  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  expresses  Lis  convictions.  Heaven  grant  that  this  be  true. 
I  speak  not  for  his  wealth^s  sake ;  he  is  a  deep-souled  man,  a  noble  spirit,  and 
would  prove  a  very  Ajax  in  the  hosts  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

On  my  return  to  V ,  I  find  that  I  have  sold  two  and  probably  three  co- 
pies of  the  True  Christian  Religion ;  three  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  three 
of  Divine  Providence  J  four  Wilkinson's  Life  of  Swedenborg;  one  Rich's  do. ; 
one  Latin  and  two  English  copies  of  Conjngial  Love ;  three  of  Books  of  Wor- 
ship ;  five  of  Des  Guays'  Letters  ;  two  of  Summary  Exposition ;  one  of  Clissold's 
Letters ;  one  of  Parson's  Essays :  and  one  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  (small) ; 
one  Ath.  Creed ;  one  set  Apoc.  Explained  ]  and  tracts  and  pamphlets  by  Swe- 
denborg, Hayden,  Clowes,  and  others,  which  I  do  not  enumerate. 

For  two  weeks  I  have  labored  in  earnest.  I  can  now  look  complacently 
over  the  field,  and  say,  ^*  Behold  the  proof  of  my  ministry."  Yet  let  me  rejoice 
with  humility ;  the  Lord  alone,  who  blessed  me  and  brought  life  to  my  wound- 
ed, agonized  spirit,  He  doeth  the  work. 

Yours,  &c. 


MISCELLANY. 


EMERSON'S  " REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.» 

SWEDENBORG. 

BjT  way  of  ministering  to  the  reasonable  curiosity  of  many  of  our  readers,  who  bar^ 
never  chanced  to  meet  with  this  pithy  volume,  recently  published,  we  have  concluded  to 
insert  a.  considerable  portion  of  the  Lecture  on  **  Swedenborg  the  Mystic,"  to  whom  he 
has  assigned  a  niche  in  the  same  temple  with  **  Plato,  the  Philosoplier,"  **  Montaigne,  the 
Skeptic,"  *•  Sbakspeare,  the  Poet,"  **  Napoleon,  the  Man  of  the  World,"  and  "  Groethe, 
the  Writer."  Mr.  Emerson  holds  a  rank  as  a  writer  which  no  one  now  assumes  to  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  flattering  a  testimony  as  he  gives  to  the  native  en- 
dowments, the  stupendous  scientific  labors,  and  the  high  moral  qualities  of  our  illustrious 
author  is  calculated,  notwithstanding  every  drawback  that  detracts  from  the  force  of  his 
eulogy,  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  world  of  Mr.  Emerson's  admirers.     For  thia 
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we  will  be  as  grateful  as  we  can  be,  until  we  learn  that  he  is  acknowledged  in  a  stiU 
liigher  character.  On  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Lecture,  upon  its  first  appearance,  we  gave 
it  credit  for  being  somewhat  more  thoroughly  expurgated  of  certain  passages  than  we  find 
to  be  the  case  upon  a  second  inspection. 

In  modem  times,  no  such  remarkable  example  of  this  introverted  mind  has 
occurred,  as  in  Emanuel  Swedenfoorg,  bom  in  Stockholm,  in  1688.  This  man, 
'who  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  a  visionary,  and  elixir  of  moonbeams,  no 
doubt  led  the  most  real  life  of  any  man  then  in  the  world  :  and  now,  when  the 
royal  and  ducal  Frederics,  Cristierns,  and  Brunswicks^  of  that  day,  have  slid 
into  oblivion,  he  begins  to  spread  himself  into  the  mmds  of  thousands.  As 
happens  in  great  men,  he  seemed,  by  the  variety  and  amount  of  his  powers, 
to  be  a  composition  of  several  persons, — like  the  giant  fruits  which  are  matur- 
ed in  gardens  by  the  union  of  four  or  five  single  blossoms.  His  frame  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  size.  As  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
reflection  of  the  great  sphere  in  large  globes,  though  defaced  by  some  crack  or 
blemish,  than  in  drops  of  water,  so  men  of  larger  calibre,  though  with  some 
eccentricity  or  madness,  like  Pascal  or  Newton,  help  us  more  than  balanced 
mediocre  minds. 

His  youth  and  training  could  not  fail  to  be  extraordinary.  Such  a  boy  could 
not  whistle  or  dance,  but  goes  gmbbing  into  mines  and  mountains,  prying  into 
chemistry  and  optics,  physiology,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  to  nnd  images 
fit  for  the  measure  of  his  versatile  and  capacious  brain.  He  was  a  scholar 
from  a  child,  and  was  educated  at  Upsala.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he 
was  made  Assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,  by  Charles  XIl.  In  1716,  he  left 
home  for  four  years,  and  visited  the  universities  of  England,  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany.  He  performed  a  notable  feat  of  engineering  in  1718,  at  the 
seige  of  Fredericshall,  by  hauling  two  galleys,  five  boats,  and  a  sloop,  some 
fourteen  English  miles  overland,  for  the  royal  service.  In  1721,  he  joumeyed 
over  Europe,  to  examine  mines  and  smelting  works.  He  published,  in  1716, 
his  Daedalus  Hyperboreus,  and,  from  this  time,  for  the  next  thirty  years,  was 
employed  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  his  scientiflc  works.  With 
the  like  force,  he  threw  himself  into  theology.  In  1743,  when  he  was  fifty-four 
years  old,  what  is  called  his  illumination  began.  AH  his  metallurgy,  and 
transportation  of  ships  overland,  was  absorbed  into  this  ecstasy.  He  ceased 
to  publish  any  more  scientiflc  books,  withdrew  from  his  practical  labors,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  and  publication  of  his  voluminous  theological 
works,  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  or  at  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  other  prince,  at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  London,  or  Amsterdam.  La- 
ter, he  resigned  his  office  of  Assessor:  the  salary  attached  to  this  office  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  to  him  during  his  life.  His  duties  had  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  King'Charles  XII.,  by  whom  he  was  much  consulted  and 
honored.  The  like  favor  was  continued  to  him  by  his  successor.  At  the  Diet 
of  1751,  Count  Hopken  says,  the  most  solid  memorials  on  finance  were  from 
his  pen.  In  Sweden,  he  appears  to  have  attracted  a  marked  regard.  His  rare 
science  and  practical  skill,  and  the  added  fame  of  second  sight  and  extraordi- 
nary religious  knowledge  and  gifts,  drew  to  him  queens,  nobles,  clergy,  ship- 
masters, and  people  about  the  pons  through  which  he  was  wont  to  pass  in  his 
many  voyages.  The  clergy  interfered  a  little  with  the  importation  and  publica- 
tion of  his  religious  works  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  the  friendship  of  men  in 
power.  He  was  never  married.  He  had  great  modesty  and  gentleness  of  bearing. 
His  habits  were  simple ;  he  lived  on  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  he  lived  in  a 
house  situated  in  a  large  garden  ;  he  went  several  times  to  England,  where  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  attention  whatever  from  the  learned  or 
the  eminent ;  and  died  at  London,  March,  29,  1772,  of  apoplexy,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  He  is  described,  when  in  London,  as  a  man  of  a  quiet,  clerical 
habit,  not  averse  to  tea  and  coflee,  and  kind  to  children.  He  wore  a  sword 
when  in  full  velvet  dress,  and,  whenever  he  walked  out,  carried  a  gold-headed 
cane.  There  is  a  common  portrait  of  him  in  antique  coat  and  wig,  but  the 
face  has  a  wandering  or  vacant  air. 
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The  genius  which  was  to  penetrate  the  science  of  the  age  with  a  far  more 
subtle  science;  to  pass  the  bounds  of  space  and  time;  venture  into  the  dim 
spirit-realm,  and  attempt  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the  world, — began  its 
lessons  in  quarries  and  forges,  in  the  smelting-pot  and  crucible,  in  ship-yards 
and  dissecting-rooms.     No  one  man  is  perhaps  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
his  worlds  on  so  man)r  subjects.    One  is  glad  to  learn  that  his  books  on  mines 
\  and  metals  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those  who  understand  these 
i  matters.     It  seems  that  he  anticipated  much  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
\  tury;  anticipated,  in  astronomy,  the  discovery  of  the  seventh  planet, — but  un- 
I  happily,  not  also  of  the  eighth  ;  anticipated  the  views  of  modern  astronomy  in 
regard  to  the  generation  of  earths  by  the  sun }  in  magnetism,  some  important 
experiments  and  conclusions  of  later  students;    in  chemistry,  the  atomic. 
\  theory;  in  anatomy,  the  discoveries  of  Schlichting,  Monro,  and  Wilson  j  and 
;  first  aemonstrated  the  office  of  the  lungs.    His  excellent  English  editor  mag- 
nanimously lays  no  stress  on  his  discoveries,  since  he  was  too  great  to  care 
to  be  original ;  and  we  are  to  judge,  by  what  he  can  spare,  of  what  remains. 

A  colossal  soul,  he  lies  vast  abroad  on  his  times,  uncomprehended  by  them, 
and  requires  a  long  focal  distance  to  be  seen;  suggests,  as  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Selden,  Humboldt,  that  a  certain  vastness  of  learning,  or  quasi  omnipresence 
of  the  human  soul  in  nature,  is  possible.  His  superb  speculation,  as  from  a 
tower,  over  nature  and  arts,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  texture  and  se- 
quence of  things,  almost  realizes  his  own  picture,  in  the  '^  Principia,"  of  the 
original  integrity  of  man.  Over  and  above  the  merit  of  his  particular  discover- 
ies, is  the  capital  merit  of  his  self-equality.  A  drop  of  water  has  the  proper- 
ties of  the  sea,  but  cannot  exhibit  a  storm.  There  is  beauty  of  a  concert,  as 
well  as  of  a  flute;  strength  of  a  host,  as  well  as  of  a  hero  ;  and,  in  Sweden- 
bprg,  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  modern  books  will  most  admire  the 
j  merit  of  mass.  One  of  the  missouriums  and  mastodons  of  literature,  he  is 
\  not  to  be  measured  by  whole  colleges  of  ordinary  scholars.  His  stalwart  j^re- 
sence  would  flutter  the  gowns  of  a  university.  Our  books  are  false  by  being 
fragmentary :  their  sentences  are  honmois^  and  not  parts  of  natural  discourse ; 
childish  expressions  of  surprise  or  pleasure  in  nature  ;  or,  worse,  owing  a  brief 
notoriety  to  their  petulance,  or  aversion  from  the  order  of  nature, — being  some 
curiosity  or  oddity,  designedly  not  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  purposely 
framed  to  excite  surprise,  as  jugglers  do  by  concealing  their  means.  But 
Swedenborg  is  systematic,  and  respective  of  the  world  in  every  sentence  :  all 
\  the  means  are  orderly  given ;  his  faculties  work  with  astronomic  punctuality, 
and  this  admirable  writing  is  pure  from  all  pertuess  or  egotism. 

Swedenborg  was  born  into  an  atmosphere  of  great  ideas.  Tis  hard  to  sa^ 
what  was  his  own  :  yet  his  life  was  dignified  by  noblest  pictures  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  robust  Aristotelian  method,  with  its  breadth  and  adequateness, 
shaming  our  sterile  and  linear  logic  by  its  genial  radiation,  conversant  with 
series  and  degree,  with  effects  and  ends,  skilful  to  discriminate  power  from 
form,  essence  from  accident,  and  opening,  by  its  terminology  and  definition, 
high  roads  into  nature,  had  trained  a  race  of  athletic  philosophers.  Hai  vey  had 
shown  the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  Gilbert  had  shown  that  the  earth  was  a 
magnet :  Descartes  taught  by  Gilbert's  magnet,  with  its  vortex,  spiral,  and  po- 
larity, had  filled  Europe  with  the  leading  thought  of  vortical  motion,  as  the  se- 
cret of  nature.  Newton  in  the  year  in  which  Swedenborg  was  born,  publish- 
ed the  ^'  Principia,*'  and  established  the  universal  gravity.  Malpighi,  follow- 
ing the  high  doctrines  r\i  Hippocrates,  Leucippus,  and  Lucretius,  had  given 
emphasis  to  the  dogma  that  nature  works  in  leasts, — ^'  tota  in  minimis  existit 
natura."  Unrivelled  dissectors,  Swammerdani,  Leuwenhoek,  Winslow,  Eus- 
tachius,  Heister,  Vesalius,  Boerhaave,  had  left  nothing  for  scalpel  or  microscope 
to  reveal  in  human  or  comparative  anatomy  :  Linnicus,  his  contemporary,  was 
affirming,  in  his  beautiful  science,  that  ^^  Nature  is  always  like  herself:"  and» 
lastly,  the  nobility  of  method,  the  largest  application  of  principles,  had  been 
exhibited  by  Leibnitz  and  Christian  Wolff,  in  cosmology:  whilst  Locke  and 
Grotius  had  drawn  the  moral  argument.  What  was  left  lor  a  genius  of  the 
largest  caUbre,  but  to  go  over  their  ground,  and  verify  and  unite  1     It  is  easy 
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to  see,  in  these  minds,  the  origin  of  Swedenborg*s  studies,  and  the  suggestion 
of  his  problems.  He  had  a  capacity  to  entertain  and  vivify  these  volumes  of 
thought.  Yet  the  proximity  of  these  geniuses,  one  or  other  of  whom  had  in- 
troduced all  his  leading  ideas,  makes  Swedenborg  another  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, even  in  a  highly  fertile  genius,  of  proving  originality,  the  first  birth  and 
annunciation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  named  his  favorite  views,  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  the  doctrine  of  Series 
and  Degrees,  the  doctrine  of  Infiux,  the  doctrine  of  Correspondence.  His  state- 
ment of  these  doctrines  deserves  to  be  studied  in  his  books.  Not  every  man 
can  read  them,  but  they  will  reward  him  who  can.  His  theologic  works  are 
valuable  to  illustrate  these.  His  writings  would  be  a  sufficient  library  to  a  / 
lonely  and  athletic  student ;  and  the  ^^  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom*'  is  ( 
one  of  those  books  which,  by  the  sustained  dignity  of  thinking,  is  an  honor  to  / 
the  human  race.  He  had  studied  spars  and  metals  to  some  purpose.  His 
varied  and  solid  knowledge  makes  his  style  lustrous  with  points  and  shooting 
spicula  of  thought,  and  resembling  one  of  those  winter  mornings  when  the  air 
sparkles  with  crystals.  The  grandeur  of  the  topics  makes  the  grandeur  of  the 
style.  He  was  apt  for  cosmology,  because  of  that  native  perception  of  identi- 
ty which  made  mere  size  of  no  account  to  him.  In  the  atom  of  magnetic  iron, 
he  saw  the  quality  which  would  generate  the  spiral  motion  of  sun  and  planet. 
The  thoughts  in  which  he  lived  were,  the  universality  of  each  law  in  nature ; 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  scale  or  degrees ;  the  version  or  conversion  of  each 
into  other,  and  so  the  correspondence  of  all  the  parts;  the  fine  secret  that  lit- 
tle explains  large,  and  large,  little ;  the  centralitv  of  man  in  nature,  and  the 
connection  that  subsists  throughout  all  things :  he  saw  that  the  human  body 
was  strictly  universal,  or  an  instrument  through  which  the  soul  feeds  and  is 
.  fed  by  the  whole  of  matter :  so  that  he  held,  in  exact  antagonism  to  the  skeptics, 
I  that  "  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the  more  will  he  be  a  worshiper  of  the  Deity."  In 
short,  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Identity-philosophy,  which  he  held  not  idly,  as 
the  dreamers  of  Berlin  or  Boston,  but  which  he  experimented  with  and  stab- 
lisbed  through  years  of  labor,  with  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  nidest  Viking 
that  his  rough  Sweden  ever  sent  to  battle. 

This  theory  dates  from  the  oldest  philosophers,  and  derives  perhaps  its  best 
illustration  from  the  newest.  It  is  this :  that  nature  iterates  her  means  perpet- 
ually on  successive  planes.  In  the  old  aphorism,  nature  is  always  self-simtlar. 
In  the  plant,  the  eye  or  germinative  point  opens  to  a  leaf,  then  to  another  leaf, 
with  a  power  of  transforming  the  leaf  into  radicle,  stamen,  pistil,  petal,  bract, 
sepal,  or  seed.  The  whole  art  of  the  plant  is  still  to  repeat  leaf  on  leaf  with- 
out end,  the  more  or  less  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  food,  determining  the 
form  it  shall  assume.  In  the  animal,  nature  makes  a  vertebra,  or  a  spine  of 
vertebraj,  and  helps  herself  still  by  a  new  spine,  with  a  limited  power  of  modi- 
fying its  form, — spine  on  spine,  to  the  end  of  the  worid.  A  poetic  anatomist, 
in  our  own  day,  teaches  that  a  snake,  being  a  horizontal  line,  and  man,  being 
an  erect  line,  constitute  a  right  angle ;  and,  between  the  lines  of  this  mystical 
quadrant,  all  animated  beings  find  their  place  :  and  he  assumes  the  hair-worm, 
the  span-worm,  or  the  snake,  as  the  type  or  prediction  of  the  spine.  Manifest- 
ly, at  the  end  of  the  spine,  nature  puts  out  smaller  spines,  as  arms  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  arms,  new  spines,  as  hands ;  at  the  other  end,  she  repeats  the  process, 
as  legs  and  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  column,  she  puts  out  another  spine,  which 
doubles  or  loops  itself  over,  as  a  span-worm,  into  a  ball,  and  forms  the  skull, 
with  extremities  again  :  the  hands  being  now  the  upper  jaw,  the  feet  the  low- 
er jaw,  the  fingers  and  toes  being  represented  this  time  by  upper  and  lower 
teeth.  This  new  spine  is  destined  to  high  uses.  It  is  a  new  man  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  la^t.  It  can  almost  shed  its  trunk,  and  manage  to  live  alone, 
according  to  the  Platonic  idea  in  the  TimsDUS.  Within  it,  on  a  higher  plane, 
all  that  was  done  in  the  trunk  repeats  itself.  Nature  recites  her  lesson  once 
more  in  a  higher  mood.  The  mind  is  a  finer  body,  and  resumes  its  functions 
of  feeding,  digesting,  absorbing,  excluding,  and  generating,  in  a  new  and  ethe- 
real element.  Here,  in  the  brain,  is  all  the  process  of  alimentation  repeated, 
in  the  acquiring,  comparing,  digesting,  and  assimilating  of  experience.    Ua\^ 
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again  is  the  mystery  of  generation  repeated.  In  the  brain  are  male  and  female 
faculties :  here  is  marriage,  here  is  fruit.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  ascend- 
ing scale,  but  series  on  series.  Every  thing,  at  the  end  of  one  use,  is  taken  up 
into  the  next,  each  series  punctually  repeating  every  organ  and  process  of  the 
last.  We  are  adapted  to  infinity.  We  are  hard  to  please,  and  love  nothing 
which  ends :  and  in  nature  is  no  end ;  but  every  thing,  at  the  end  of  one  use, 
is  lifted  into  a  superior,  and  the  ascent  of  these  things  climbs  into  daemonic 
and  celestial  natures.  Creative  force,  like  a  musical  composer,  goes  on  un- 
weariedly  repeating  a  simple  air  or  theme,  now  high,  now  low,  in  solo,  in 
chorus,  ten  thousand  times  reverberated,  till  it  fills  earth  and  heaven  with  the 
chant. 

Gravitation,  as  explained  by  Newton,  is  good  ;  but  grander  when  we  find 
chemistry  only  an  extension  of  the  law  of  masses  into  particles,  and  that  the 
atomic  theory  shows  the  action  of  chemisty  to  be  mechanical  also.  Metaphy- 
sics shows  us  a  sort  of  gravitation,  operative  also  in  the  mental  phenomena  ; 
and  the  terrible  tabulation  of  the  French  statists  brings  every  piece  of  whim 
and  humor  to  be  reducible  also  to  exact  numerical  ratios.  If  one  man  in  twen- 
tv  thousand,  or  in  thirty  thousand,  eats  shoes,  or  marries  his  grandmother, 
then,  in  every  twenty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  is  found  one  man  who 
eats  shoes,  or  marries  his  grandmother.  What  we  call  gravitation,  and  fancy 
ultimate,  is  one  fork  of  a  mightier  stream,  for  which  we  have  yet  no  name. 
Astronomy  is  excellent ;  but  it  must  come  up  into  life  to  have  its  full  value, 
and  not  remain  there  in  globes  and  spaces.  The  globule  of  blood  gyrates 
around  its  own  axis  in  the  human  vems,  as  the  planet  in  the  sky;  and  the 
circles  of  intellect  relate  to  those  of  the  heavens.  £ach  law  of  nature  has 
the  like  universality;  eating,  sleep  or  hybernation,  rotation,  generation,  meta- 
morphosis, vortical  motion,  which  is  seen  in  eggs  as  in  planets.  These  grand 
rhymes  or  returns  in  nature, — the  dear,  best-known  face  startling  us  at  everv 
turn,  under  a  mask  so  unexpected  that  we  think  it  the  face  of  a  stranger,  and, 
carrying  up  the  semblance  into  divine  forms, — delighted  the  prophetic  eye  of 
Swedenborg ;  and  he  must  be  reckoned  a  leader  in  that  revolution,  which,  by 
giving  to  science  an  idea,  has  given  to  an  aimless  accumulation  of  experi- 
ments, guidance  and  form,  and  a  beating  heart. — Rep,  Men^  pp.  100-112. 
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1. — The  Ethnological  Journal;  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Ethnography,  Phrend- 
ogy,  and  Arcfiaologyy  considered  as  Elements  of  the  Scienu  of  Races.  Edited 
by  LuKJc  Burke,  Esq.    Nos.  I. — XI.    London. 

Oor  curiosity  having  been  excited  in  regard  to  this  work  by  occasional  al- 
lusions to  it,  we  took  measures  to  procure  an  exchange  with  the  Editor,  Mr. 
BurkC;  to  which  he  very  generously  responded  by  a  letter,  stating  in  great 
frankness  his  position,  and,  while  expressing  a  liberal  interest  in  regard  to 
what  Swedenborg  has  taught  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  race,  warning 
us  not  to  count  upon  his  ready  accordance  with  any  views  of  ethnogra- 
phy that  had  not  previously  entered  into  his  field  of  research.  His  position, 
he  was  constrained  to  say,  was  one  of  perfect  independence  of  all  systems 
hitherto  advocated,  and  one  in  which  he  professed  to  be  governed  solely  by 
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the  evidence  involved  in  and  appropriate  to  the  subject.  We  received,  shortly 
after,  the  first  eleven  Nos.  of  the  work,  and  have  not  yet  learned  that  any  far- 
ther issue  has  appeared.  / 

We  have  found  the  "  Ethnographical  Journal,"  as  far  as  we  have  had  time 
to  devote  to  it,  a  repository  of  extremely  interesting  discussion  on  the  anti- 
quity, diversity,  and  characteristics  of  the  different  races  of  mankind.  The 
freedom  with  which  Mr.  Burke  pursues  his  inquiries,  and  announces  his  con- 
clusions, may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  from  his  introductory 
article  entitled  *'  Outlines  of  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Ethnology." 

"  Viewed  as  a  branch  of  history,  the  range  of  Ethnology  is  not  less  wide  or 
less  interesting.  When  we  assert  that  its  researches  already  assign  to  man  au 
antiquity  of  some  tu>enty  or  thirty  thousand  years,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
which  mighty  empires  have  been  arising,  and  spreading  and  perishing  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  earth ;  when  we  assert  that  there  were  many  ranges  of 
civilization  and  empire  in  Europe,  before  a  pyramid  or  a  temple  was  raised  in 
Egypt,  or  a  cave  excavated  in  Abyssynia  or  India :  when  we  assert,  in  fine, 
that  America  was  among  the  earlier  seats  of  civilization  and  empire,  and  that 
its  glories  were  w^U  known  to  many  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  the  old 
world,  it  is  obvious  that  if  these  things  can  be  substantiated,  the  historical 
portion  of  Ethnology  must  possess  au  interest  of  the  most  absorbing  nature. 
That  they  can  be  substantiated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting.  Most  of 
these  pomts  it  is  in  our  own  power  to  prove  at  this  moment :  the  truth  of  the 
rest  we  clearly  see,  though  we  are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  details 
that  might  be  requisite  for  impressing  this  conviction  on  the  minds  of  others. 
These,  however,  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Sufiicient  materials  already 
exist,  and  are  accessible ;  they  merely  want  collection  and  arrangement" 

Mr.  Burke  has  no  scruples  in  repudiating  allegiance  to  the  letter  of  the  sa- 
cred record  in  compassing  results.  Indeed,  he  has  given  us  so^e  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  against  the  literal  truth  of  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic 
history  with  which  we  have  ever  met,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see  the 
advocates  of  the  letter  undertake  to  answer.  But,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the  resource  which  the  Newchurchman  finds 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  he  probably,  like  his  friend  and  admirer  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Mobile,  whose  work  we  noticed  some  months  since,  is  led  to  think  less  of  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  book  than  he  is  under  any  real  necessity  to  do,  even 
supposing  his  main  theories  correct.  But  we  have  not  met,  in  our  reading,  with 
anything  of  low  tirade  or  vilification,  such  as  is  sometimes  indulged  in  by  smat- 
terers  and  sciolists  in  science,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  nonchalance  with 
which  they  can  turn  over  these  venerable  documents  to  the  moles  and  the  bats. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  light  in  which  Mr.  B.  is  led  by  his  re- 
searches to  view  the  subject  of  Hebrew  Chronology : — 

*^It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  investigate,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  remote  history  of  the  human  races,  as  indicated  by 
traditions,  mythologies,  religious  systems,  languages,  and  monuments,  with- 
out being  often  led  to  suspect  that  man  must  have  existed  upon  the  earth 
thousands  of  years  before  the  era  in  which  Jewish  and  Christian  Chronology 
place  his  creation.  While  we  limit  his  existence  to  a  period  of  some  five  or 
six  thousand  years,  ancient  history  is  a  mere  chaos,  and  modern  research,  in- 
stead of  dispelling  its  gloom,  only  tends  to  deepen  it  day  by  day.  More  than 
half  of  this  period  belongs  to  what  may  be  termed  genuine  history,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  must  be  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  world,  so  that 
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we  are  compelled  to  compress,  within  the  brief  space  of  some  seven  or  eight 
centuries,  materials  so  extraordinary,  even  in  their  ruins,  as  to  indicate  events 
which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  all  the  transactions  of  later 
times.  Almost  every  year  brings  some  accession  to  this  mass  of  evidence, 
and  materials,  which  a  short  time  back  were  not  even  known  to  exist,  are  now 
swelling  into  gigantic  proportions.  The  ingenuity  of  modem  writers  has 
been  taxed  in  every  form  to  bring  these  materials  into  something  like  order, 
but  their  efforts  have  merely  deepened  the  primal  confusion,  substituting 
doubt  for  faith,  and  volumes  of  learned  ignorance  for  tlie  simple,  and  often 
beautiful  tales  of  early  credulity.  The  moment,  however,  we  snap  this  chain 
of  six  thousand  years,  and  allow  facts  to  tell  their  own  tale,  every  thing  be- 
comes changed ;  jarring  elements  subside  into  harmony,  light  breaks  in  on 
every  side,  facts  that  we  deemed  comparatively  near  retire  into  the  remote 
past,  and  there  rise  before  us  vast  and  aim,  but  real  outlines  of  the  lost  history 
of  man.  Such,  at  all  events,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  our  own  investiga- 
tions have  led,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prosecute  the  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken, without  announcing  and  enforcing  them.  But  the  moment  we  do 
so,  religious  antagonism  is  aroused.  For  all  our  arguments,  there  is  the 
ready  answer  that  our  statements  directly  contradict  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  and  must  therefore  be  false,  however  plausible  they  may  appear. 
We  now  reply  that  the  word  of  Ood  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  genuine  history^  any 
more  than  it  can  oppose  any  other  truth,  and  that  therefore  the  passages  in  question 
cannot  be  a  portion  of  this  word,  or  if  so,  that  they  cannot  have  hitherto  been  properly 
understood.  But  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  such  answers  as  these 
give  satisfaction  to  very  few,  until  facts  have  become  so  numerous  and  une- 
quivocal, that  further  opposition  is  madness.  In  the  meantime,  a  war  of 
opinion  rages,  embittered  by  ail  tbe  virulence  of  sectarian  partisanship,  and 
the  credulous  and  simple-minded  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  new  doctrines  as  the  enemies  of  morcdity,  religion,  and  the  best  interests 
of  man.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  ambition  to  appear  in  any  such  light, 
nor  shall  we  quietly  submit  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position.  The  praises  of 
the  lax  can  anbrd  us  no  compensation  for  the  censures  of  the  good,  nor  can 
we  permit  the  cause  of  a  science  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested  to  be 
checked,  without  making  every  effort  to  prevent  a  foolish  and  mischievous 
opposition.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  go,  at  once,  to  the  heart  of 
this  controversy,  to  examine  minutely,  dispassionately,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  all  their  bearings,  those  chronological  statements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are,  or  seem  to  be  opposed  to  our  views,  and  thus  afford,  to  all 
calm  and  reasonable  inquirers,  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  these  state- 
ments are  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  materials  of  history." 

The  sentence  in  the  above  which  we  have  italicized  shows  that  the  writer- s 
mind  desiderates  precisely  that  kind  of  relief,  under  the  alternative  suggested, 
which  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church  are  calculated  to  afford.  But  such 
a  mind  will  doubtless  have  much  difficulty  to  overcome  before  it  can  freely 
welcome  this  relief,  if  it  ever  succeeds  in  doing  it.  But  in  the  mean  time  this 
bold  and  formidable  impugning  of  the  letter  of  the  inspired  records  will  not  be 
without  its  effect  upon  others  :  it  will  prompt  them  to  doubt  and  inquiry,  and 
thus  eventually  pave  the  way  for  the  admission  of  genuine  in  place  of  ap- 
parent truth. 

We  could  make  abundant  extracts  from  these  Nos.  that  would  exceedingly 
interest  our  readers,  were  it  not  for  the  stronger  demands  of  original  matter, 
and  from  a  hope  that  in  aid  of  an  honest  and  fearless  inquirer  after  truth  lying 
in  close  proximity  to  one  department  of  the  New  Church  disclosures,  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  the  entire  work  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  happy  to  act  as  their  agents. 
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2. — ^The  Journal  of  Sacred  Litxraturx:  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.F.S.A. 
No8. 1.-IX.    London. 

This  is  another  of  our  exchange  periodicals  of  which  we  think  very  highly, 
though  seldom  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  our  own  pages.  Biblical  literature 
does  not  embrace  the  name  of  a  more  thoroughly  devoted,  intelligent,  or  able 
student  than  that  of  Dr.  Kitto,  whose  ^^  Pictorial  Bible,"  abounding  with  illus- 
trations drawn  from  natural  history,  eastern  manners,  and  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  sacred 
learning  of  modem  times.  The  "Journal"  occupies  philological  rather  than  the- 
ological ground,  though  not  exclusively  so,  and  many  of  its  papers,  devoted  to 
Biblical  criticism,  and  exposition  are  of  great  value  on  the  plane  which  they 
occupy.  Though  somewhat  costly  ($1  25  per  No.),  yet  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  work  find  encouragement  proportioned  to  its  merits. 


EDITOR  AK   ITEMS. 

The  following  interesting  question  in  topography  has  recently  been  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  New  York  Evangelist — to  wit,  *'  How  far  it  is  to  Heaven  T'  As  oui 
readers  may  be  somewhat  curious  as  to  the  calculation  which  the  writer  has  entered  into 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  make  a  small  drafl  on  their  gratitude  by  setting  it  before  them. 
We  hope  the  celestial  city  is  not  so  remote  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  there  at  last,  but 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  he  will  find  the  journey  much  expedited  by  disen- 
cumbering himself  of  the  ponderous  load  of  error  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  heaven 
which  is  implied  in  the  ensuing  lucubration.  ^ 

•«  How  FAR  18  IT  TO  H«AVBN  \ — As  wc  tum  our  eyes  upward  and  try  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  celestial  city,  we  see  nothing  but  the  blue  sky,  and  sun  and  planets:  If  these  star- 
ry gems  are  the  paving  stones  of  paradise  (which  we  by  no  means  believe),  then  that 
happy  world,  where  saints  and  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  great  Jehovah,  liee 
beyond  the  stars,  and  *  the  third  heavens  where  God  resides,  that  holy,  happy  place,*  is  at 
an  inconceivable  distance  from  our  earth.  According  to  Dick's  Christian  Philosopher, 
the  nearest  of  these  stars  is  forty  billions  (40,000,000,000)  of  miles  from  the  earth. 
Now,  suppose  this  to  be  the  distance  from  earth  to  heaven,  how  rapidly  must  the  spirit 
fly  to  reach  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  in  one  day  after  leaving  the  body.  Light  goee 
200,000  miles  a  second,  and  requires  tix  years  and  a  third  to  come  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star  to  us.  Railroad  cars  seem  almost  to  fiy  when  they  go  only  forty  or  fifty  miles  an 
how,  A  cannon  ball  flies  tvftlve  miles  a  minute.  And  the  thought,  that  we  are  borne 
along  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  circuit,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  a  minute,  almost 
makes  our  heads  swim.  And  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  ray  of  light  goes  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  miles  a  ucond. 

**  Our  blessed  Saviour  assured  the  penitent  thief  that  he  should  be  with  him  that  day, 
in  paradise.  Now,  suppose  paradise  to  be  no  further  ofi"  than  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  that 
is,  forty  billions  of  miles  (40,000,000,000),  the  soul  of  the  thief,  to  reach  paradise  in 
twenty* four  hours,  must  go  at  the  rate  of  one  billion,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou* 
sand  millions  (1,666,000,000,000)  of  miles  in  an  hour;  or  twenty-six  thousand  millions 
(26,000,000,000)    of  miles  a  minute;  or  lour  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  C435^- 
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000,000)  of  miles  a  second.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  onr  dying  Savioar 
said  to  the  thief,  *  J^is  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,*  it  was  about  noon,  and 
that  daf  doud  at  tun^own,  so  that  this  journey  must  have  been  made  in  about  six 
hours. 

'*  We  have  one  account  of  a  special  messenger  traversing  the  whole  distance,  from 
heaven  to  earth,  during  the  progress  of  a  single  prayer.  It  Is  recorded  in  Daniel  ix.  20-23. 
Daniel  says :  'While  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  being  caused  to 
fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation,  and  said  :  O  Daniel,  I  am 
now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding:  At  the  beginning  of  thy  ttipplicatumtf 
the  commandment  came  forth,  and  lam  come  to  thow  thee*  ** 

He  tells  us,  however,  subsequently  that  angels  understand  the  route  perfectly  well, 
and  will  conduct  all  the  saints  safely  and  speedily  to  the  realms  of  glory.  How  this  is  to 
•onsist  with  the  admissioa  afterwards  made,  that  spirits  move  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  how  any  angelic  convoy  can  be  needed  if,  as  soon  as  we  are  absent  from  the 
body  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,  are  points  on  which  the  learned  Udetraton,  or  toonder' 
ful  meanurer,  does  not  condescend  to  enlighten  us. 

The  following  extract,  from  Swedenborg,  becomes  still  more  striking  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  subjoined  article  cut  out  of  a  daily  paper.  The  candid  reader  can 
easily  judge  whether  the  literal  or  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Moses  is  best  sustained 
by  the  testimony  of  historical  facts.  '*  Inasmuch  as  by  the  sons  of  Israel  and  by  the 
tribes  such  things  are  signified,  and  those  things  are  innumerable,  therefore  in  the  Word 
k  is  said  of  them, '  That  their  number  was  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  shall  not  be 
measured  neither  shall  be  numbered,*  Hosea  iz.  '  Who  shall  number  the  dust  of  Jacob 
and  the  number  of  Israel,*  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Jehovah  said  to  Abraham,  *  I  will  set  thy 
seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  if  ye  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth  it  will  also  come 
to  pass  that  thy  seed  may  be  numbered,*  Gen.  xiii.  16 ;  chap.  xvi.  10 ;  and  in  another 
place,  *  Look  up  towards  heaven,  and  number  the  stars,  whether  thou  canst  number  them, 
ao  shall  thy  seed  be,*  Gen.  zv.  5 ;  that  by  the  sons  of  Israel  and  by  the  seed  of  Abraham 
was  not^eant  his  posterity,  but  spiritual  truths  and  goods  which  are  innumerable,  and 
also  for  the  most  part  ineffable,  may  be  manifest  from  this  consideration,  that  there  was 
not  a  g  eater  multitude  of  them  than  of  other  nations,  which  also  Moses  testifies,  *  Not  be- 
cause of  your  multitude  above  all  people  hath  Jehovah  desired  you,  that  He  might  choose 
you,  for  ye  were  fewer  than  all  people,*  Deut.  vii.  7.  ** — A,  C.  10,217. 

In  connection  with  the  above  let  the  following  be  read.  '*  Statistic!  of  the  Jkws. — 
An  official  publication  informs  us  that  there  are  hardly  more  than  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,- 
000  Jews  in  the  whole  world;  whereas  Bnddism  numbers  400,000,000  adepts;  Brahmism, 
200,000,000;  Christianity,  230,000,000  to  250,000,000  ;  Mahometanism,  from  130,000,- 
000  to  150,000,000 ;  and  Fetishism  (or  pure  idolatry),  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000. 
The  5,000,000  Jews  are  thus  distributed  :  There  are  some  500,000  in  Syria  and  Asiatic 
Turkey;  250,000  in  European  Turkey;  600,000  in  Morocco  and  North  Africa;  50,000  to 
80,000  in  Eastern  Asia;  100,000  in  America;  and  about  200,000  in  Europe — viz,  13,000 
in  England;  1594  in  Belgium  ;  850  in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  6,000  in  Denmark  ;  70,000 
in  France;  52,000  in  the  Low  Countries;  1,120,000  in  Russia  (more  than  one-fiOh  of 
the  entire  race) ;  631,000  in  Austria  and  its  dependencies  ;  214,431  in  Prussia;  175,000 
in  the  German  States ;  and  4,000  in  Italy.** 

The  February  No.  of  the  "  New  Englander,^  published  at  New  Haven,  an  able,  but 
very  free-spoken,  organ  of  orthodoxy,  has  an  article  on  the  Trinity  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Haven,  of  whom  we  have  never  heard  before,  that  sounds  a  new  note  in  the  evangelical 
tnunpet  of  the  brethren  of  the  East.    It  bring!  the  old  fashioned  Trinit&rianlsm  of  Ed- 
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wards,  and  Dwight,  and  Emmons  to  tha  ordeal  of  a  most  searching  logical  interrogation,  as 
may  be  seen  from  some  of  its  positions.    It  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  **  the  most  diveru 
and  conflicting  opinions  are  found  to  prevail    ....    among  the  earnest  champions 
of  the  truth.**    He  declares  that  "  a  patient  and  careful  re'Cxamination  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  demanded."    It  will  not  be  easy  to  deny  this  if  the  charges  which  the 
writer  brings  against  the  prevailing  Trinitarian  ism  of  the  church  be  well  founded.     **  The 
moment  we  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  individuals,  each  possess- 
ing consciousness,  affections,  will,  of  his  own,  we  contradict  and  virtually  abandon  the 
true  scriptural,  simple  idea  of  one  God.*'    *'  This  is  tritheism.'*    Herein  the  author  direct- 
ly arraigns  the  orthodoxy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  who  says  : — *'  The  apostles  represent  the 
Father  and  Son  to  be  diitinct  persons,  as  really  distinct  as  any  two  men  are.**    "  If  the 
New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  the  Son  of  God  is,  properly  speaking,  a  person,  then  it 
does  not  teach  the  personality  of  Paul  or  Peter,  and  the  history  of  our  own  country  does 
not  teach  that  either  Washington  or  Hamilton  was  a  perton  ;*'  and,  moreover,  *'  he  [Christ] 
is  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father."    Again,  '*  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  two  distinct  persons  as  plainly  and  as  ftUly  as  they 
reprtsent  Jacob  and  Joseph  to  be  two  distinct  persons"    Each  of  them.  Father  and  Son,  **  is 
an  intelligent,  moral,  voluntary  individual,  possessed  of  everything  which  can  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  personality.**    A  fine  specimen  truly  of  orthodox  unanimity  on  the 
grand  fundamental  truths  of  revelation.    This  will  appear  still  more  strikingly  upon 
reference  to  Mr.  Haven*s  own  theory  on  the  subject  which  our  readers  will  perceive  ap- 
proximates still  more  nearly  to  the  truth.    By  personality  he  understands  '*  a  distinction*' 
in  the  divine  nature,  '*  which  lays  the  foundation  for  development  in  the  history  of  oar 
world  of  God  as  Father,  as   Son,  and  as   Spirit;"  the  term  '*  personality"  is  employed 
'*  for  the  want  of  some  better   term."    This  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  say,  that  there 
are  three  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature  which  enable  him  to  manifest  himself  to  men 
under  a  three-fold  aspect.     He  declares  that  the  '*  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  not  three 
persons  in  the  sense  in  which  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  three."     ....**  This 
were  to  deny  the  proper  unity  of  God,  as  we  admit.*'    His  theory  therefore  is,  that  Gody 
the  one  God,  is  capable  of  manifesting  himself  in  different  ways  to  men.    When  he  ap- 
pears in  one  way,  ho  is  named  Father ;  when  in  another  way,  be  is  named  Son  ;  when 
in  another  way,  he  is  named  Holy  Spirit.    AH  these  are  manifestations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual being,  the  one  God.      Something  more  than  this  is  of  course  requisite  to  bring  the 
writer*s  theory  upon  New  Church  ground,  but  the  indications  are  strong  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  dogmatic  foundations  of  the  old  system. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  gives  us  tne  following  information. 
**  In  connexion  with  the  Repository  and  with  the  increase  of  our  Society,  about  which 
you  kindly  inquire,  I  must  mention  an  interesting  circumstance.  A  leading  member  of 
the  UntVan'an  church,  in  Glasgow,  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  most  estimable  charac- 
ter, has,  after  a  year's  intense  reading  and  much  anxious  thought  and  inquiry,  at  length 
come  fully  and  boldly  out,  given  up  his  connexion  with  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  taken 
a  seat  in  ours,  bringing  his  wife  and  family  (four  children)  with  him.  His  course  has 
produced  considerable  wonder  and  agitation  in  that  church,  and  some  others  are  likely  to 
follow  him  "  ....  "Your  Sermon  on  *  Life,*  besides  being  re-printed  by  Mr 
Hodson,  has  been  also  re-printed  here  at  the  expense  of  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Society, 
and  circulated  as  a  tract.     I  think  it  calculated  to  be  useful." 

A  Mr.  Beswick,  a  Newchurchman  we  presume,  is  now  furnishing  to  the  London  Intel- 
lectual Repository  a  series  of  papers  on  the  **  Principia**  of  Swedenborg,  of  which  the  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  that  even  the  grandest  of  all  the  resolu  of  modern  astronomical  discovery 
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are  clearly  and  aneqnitoeally  announced  by  the  Swedish  philosopher  in  a  work  publish- 
ed fifty  years  before  the  discoveries  or  speculations  of  the  elder  Herschel  were  heard  of. 
In  opposition  to  the  verdict  of  Hum-boldt,  who  pronounces  Herschel  to  have  been  the  first 
"  to  sound  the  depths  of  heaven  in  order  to  determine  the  limits  and  form  of  the  starry  stra- 
tum which  we  inhabit,"  Mr.  Beswick  contends  that  this  honor  is  indisputably  due  to 
Swedcnborg  ;  that  he  was  not  only  the  first  to  form  a  conception  of  the  cosmical  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  sidereal  heavens — "  to  determine  its  limits  and  form,*' — but  also 
the  first  to  point  out  the  precise  spot — the  actual  locality  and  situation  of  our  solar  system 
amongst  the  stars  of  the  visible  universe.  The  developments  made  in  these  papers  are 
wonderful,  and  we  trust  the  writer  will  continue  to  prosecute  the  subject  with  the  ability 
hitherto  evinced,  and  especially  that  he  will  bring  under  review  Swedenborg's  chapter  on 
*<  Tilt  Solar  and  Planetary  Chaon^  and  iti  Separation  into  Planett  and  SateUiteM,"  in  ^hioh 
will  be  found,  not  a  dim  fore-shadowing,  but  a  distinct  and  scientific  announcement  of 
the  origination  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  on  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  which  though  for  a 
time  made  light  of  by  astronomers,  is  now  again  asserting  its  claims  to  reception.  So 
soon  as  we  can  find  room  we  shall  hope  to  transfer  these  articles  to  our  pages. 

Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  has  issued  proposals  as  agent  for  a  work  on  **  The  Human  Body 
and  its  Connection  with  the  Soul,  the  Universe,  and  Society ;  illustrated  by  the  principal 
Physical  Organs."  By  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of 
England,  and  author  of  the  Life  of  Swedenborg.  It  is  to  be  published  in  London  in  one 
volume  post  octavo,  price  $2  75.  Subscriptions  received  by  Otis  Clapp,  Boston,  and 
John  Allen,  New- York. 

We  learn  from  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository,  that  several  families,  the 
members  of  which  are  devotedly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  are  about 
to  emigrate  to  Wisconsin.  Their  object  is  to  settle  as  nearly  as  possible  together,  and  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  Society  in  that  distant  State.  Every  exertion  will  be  made  by  this 
faithful  band  of  missionaries  to  propagate  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  that  rapidly  increasing  community.  Connected  with  this  notice  is  an  appeal  to  their 
brethren  in  England  to  aid  them  in  procuring  a  supply  of  books;  as  one  of  their  objects 
will  be  to  establish  libraries  and  to  a^brd  every  possible  facility  for  reading.  In  the 
name  of  the  little  handfuls  of  receivers  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, we  shall  cordially  bid  our  English  friends  welcome  beforehand. 

A  certain  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  a  review  of*  Noble's  Lectures"  in  the  British  Banner, 
of  Dec.  19, 1849,  thus  delivers  himself  upon  **  Swedenborgians**  in  general.  We  trust  he 
has  felt  himself  greatly  relieved  from  that  day  to  this.  We  hope  too  that  our  friends  in 
this  country  may  look  ds  calmly  upon  the  verdict  as  our  English  brethren  seem  to  do, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Smithson's  remarks  in  the  Intellectual  Repository. 

*'  The  system  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  is  amiable ;  and  all 
its  followers  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  have  been  the  tame  ;  but  they  have  also, 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  been  wanting  in  those  qualities  of  intellect  which  are  necessary 
to  any  thing  that  is  entitled  to  be  designated  a  reasonable  service.  We  never  met  one  in 
whom  there  was  any  thing  to  act  upon  in  the  way  of  understanding.  They  could  not 
comprehend  a  statement ;  they  could  not  weigh  an  argument ;  they  could  not  distinguish 
a  premise  from  a  conclusion,  a  doctrine  from  an  inference,  a  fact  from  an  opinion,  a 
history  from  a  prophecy,  or  a  threat  from  a  promise.  This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
it  is  assuredly,  as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  perfectly  true.  Its  disciples  are  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  extraordinary  people  we  have  ever  seen."  So  extraordinary,  indeed, 
that  if  all  this  is  true,  it  is  high  time  their  friends  were  taking  care  of  them. 
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In  bringing  to  a  close  our  somewhat  prolonged  series  of  strictures 
on  Mr.  Lord's  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  we  are  drawn  to 
contemplate,  in  front  aspect,  some  few  features  of  his  system  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  look  at  only  obliquely.  Among  these  is 
the  assumption  so  frequently  and  so  confidently  insisted  upon,  that  the 
Most  High  himself  cannot  be  represented,  inasmuch  as  his  infinite 
perfections  and  attributes  lift  him  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  all  pos- 
sible analogies  drawn  from  the  created  universe.  Whatever  be 
the  extent  of  symbolical  illustration  employed  to  shadow  forth  the 
truths  and  transactions  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  yet  it  can  never  be 
made  so  broad  as  to  embrace  the  Lord  himself.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  position  is  assumed  mainly  in  reference  to  the  visions  and 
the  symbolical  machinery'  of  the  prophets ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  assump- 
tion applies  to  the  whole  field  oi  revelation. 

'*'  There  is  an  obvious  necessity  that  God  should  appear  in  the  visions  as  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Redeemer  also,  both  as  the  Lamb 
slain  for  men,  and  after  his  saorifice,  as  the  Almighty  King  accomplishing  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption.  Yet  it  were  inconsistent  with  their  (1)  nature  to 
represent  them  (?)  by  anything  drawn  from  the  created  universe.  There  is  no- 
thmg  among  creatures  presenting  any  analogT"  to  the  Self-Existent,  the  Etemal, 
the  Almighty.  To  attempt  a  representation  through  them  were  to  degrade,  not 
to  exalt,  our  conceptions  of  him.  The  law  of  symbolization  accordingly  for« 
bids  his  introduction  by  representation.^ — Expos,  of  the  Apoe.  p.  7. 
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**  The  Son  of  God,  in  place  of  being  represented  in  the  visions  by  an  agent 
of  a  different  order,  appears  in  all  instances  as  his  own  symbol ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  no  created  agent  is  adequate  to  represent  him  ;  to  employ  a  creature 
as  his  symbol  would  be  to  assume  that  that  creature  resembled  him  in  attri- 
butes, station,  and  office,  which  would  be  an  infinite  falsehood.'' — Tkeol.  ^r  Lit. 
Journal,  No.  IL  p.  186. 

So  again  elsewhere  be  says,  ^  a  mere  creature  can  only  symbolize 
a  creature  ;  God  alone  can  represent  himself."  Accordingly  he  sup- 
poses the  apostle,  when  favored  with  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
to  have  repeatedly  beheld  the  Lord  in  direct  personal  manifestation, 
and  that  too,  from  all  that  appears,  with  his  bodily  eyes,  just  as  He 
evidently  imagines  He  will  be  seen  by  the  whole  world  when  he 
comes  in  the  literal  clouds  of  heaven.  On  the  abstract  and  a  priori 
possibility  of  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  being,  whether  God,  angel,  or 
spirit,  by  a  natural  eye,  Mr.  L.  seems  never  to  have  reflected,  but  with 
the  mass  of  the  Christian  world  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  there 
"was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  case — that  the  Lord  could  be  seen 
in  glory  by  the  same  eye  that  beheld  him  in  flesh.  He  has  evident- 
ly yet  to  learn  that  the  great  questions  which  he  has  discussed  from  a 
rhetorical  stand-point  are  yet  to  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  psy- 
chology. 

But  to  the  position  itself.  The  Most  High  must  be  his  own  repre- 
sentative ;  no  created  being  is  competent  to  do  it.  Now  it  is  not  a 
strange-sounding  assertion  to  multitudes  of  reflecting  men  who  have 
never  given  any  special  heed  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  that  the 
whole  creation  is,  in  one  sense,  representative  of  its  Maker,  as  truly 
as  any  production  of  human  art  or  handiwork  is  a  mirror  in  which  is 
represented  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  intelligence  of  the  artist.  This 
reflection,  however,  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  is  more  especially 
conspicuous  in  that  order  of  beings  which  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  his  image.  An  image  is  certainly  a  representative,  and  if  man  re- 
presents the  Lord  in  his  physical  creation,  it  is  surely  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  reason  why  he  may  not  do  it  in  economical  function.  Does  not 
the  dominion  with  which  man  is  invested  as  lord  of  this  lower 
world  represent,  in  its  degree,  the  universal  sovereignty  of  Jeho- 
vah himself  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands?  Do  not  all  kings 
represent  the  King  of  kings?  Do  not  all  priests  represent  the 
Lord's  priestly  character  ?  Did  not  Moses  sustain  a  representative 
relation  to  the  Most  High  in  his  office  of  lawgiver  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ?  And  so  of  Joshua,  of  Samson,  of  Samuel,  of  David,  of  Solomon, 
and  others,  one  representing  one  phase  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and 
another,  another.  As  Mr.  L.,  whether  consistently  or  not,  does  con- 
cede, in  words  at  least,  the  essential  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  supreme  and  only  Jehovah  (as  there  is  but 
one),  can  he  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  own  declaration, 
that  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  testified  of  Him^  and  that  all  things  writ* 
ten  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  respecting  Him  were  to  be 
fulfilled?  If  this  be  true,  it  is  palpable  that  these  writings  have  in  their 
interior  and  ruling  scope,  a  reference  to  the  Lord,  and  a  representar 
tive  reference  too,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  some  way  shadowed  forth 
under  names  and  titles  applied  to  other  subjects.    Can  any  thing  be 
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more  indubitable,  for  instance,  than  that  the  Lord  himself  is  frequently 
to  be  recognized  under  the  person  of  David  in  the  Psalms  i  Did 
he  not  expressly  teach  it  when  in  confuting  the  Pharisees  he  said  to 
them,  *^  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  7  They  say  unto 
him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  then  doth  David  in 
spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  lord,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,  till  I  mcdce  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  If  David  then 
call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son.**  This  is  unequivocal,  and  equally  so 
is  the  allusion  to  Jacob  in  the  following  passage,  Ps.  xxiv.  6,  ^  This  is 
the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob.'' 
Here  the  Lord  himself  is  indicated  by  the  appellation  *^  Jacob,"  of 
which  our  translators  seem  to  have  had  an  inkling  from  their  insert^ 
ing  in  the  margin,  ^  or,  the  God  of  Jacob."  Is  not  the  Lord  then  re- 
presented by  men  ?  And  is  not  Mr.  L.'s  position  far  more  than  ques- 
tionable— *^  a  mere  creature  can  only  symbolize  a  creature ;  God 
alone  can  represent  himself  "7 

The  importance  of  our  strictures  on  this  head  arises  from  the  bear- 
ing of  Mr.  L.'s  doctrine  upon  his  view  of  the  divine  theophanies 
wherever  mention  is  made  of  them.  There  is  a  crudeness  of  concep- 
tion in  all  that  he  propounds  on  this  subject  which  is  truly  astonisn- 
ing.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  exposition  of  that  portion  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (ch.  iv.  2, 3)  in  which  the  prophet  says  of  himself,  ^  And  imme- 
diately I  was  in  the  Spirit :  and  behold,  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven, 
and  one  sat  on  the  throne.  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a 
jasper  and  a  sardine  stone :  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald."  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  yet  elsewhere  in 
terms  that  would  indicate  his  oeing  the  Deity  himself.  At  any  rate,  he 
leaves  us  in  the  greatest  imaginable  difficulty  to  discriminate  between 
the  representative  and  the  Being  represented,  ''The  spectacle  pre- 
sented in  the  above  vision,"  he  says,  ^  was  a  disclosure  to  the  prophet, 
through  the  disparted  heavens,  of  a,  form  of  dazzling  mcgesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  insignia  of  Deity,  ....  and  the  loftiest  forms  of 
created  intelligences  and  regal  shapes,  of  the  redeemed  bending  at  his 
feet,  chanting  him  the  Self-existent,  the  Eternal,  the  Omnipotent,  the 
Holy,  the  Creator  of  all,  and  acknowledging  his  right,  because  of 
those  attributes  and  relations,  to  dominion  over  his  works."  He  then 
adds  that,  **  in  such  circumstances,  our  nature  is  so  formed  as  to  be 
irresistibly  borne  to  the  conviction,  that  it  is  the  Deity  who  reveals  him^ 
self  to  w*."  if  then  it  was  the  Deity  who  was  now  revealed  to 
the  prophet,  was  it  the  Deity  in  propriA  personA^  or  as  represented 
by  a  symbol  7  If  he  was  manifested  m  a  symbolic  fonriy  what 
was  that  form,  and  by  what  kind  of  vision  was  it  seen  ?  On  the 
last  point  Mr.  L.  seems  to  concede  that  it  was  by  spiritual 
vision.  ''Being  in  the  spirit  was  being  in  the  prophetic  ecstasy 
in  which  visions  were  beheld  and  revelations  received."  It  was 
then  by  this  kind  of  sight  that  God  the  Son  was  seen  in  the  pro- 
phetical visions,  and  as  he  also,  according  to  Mr.  L.,  is  always  his 
own  symbol,  we  would  fain  be  apprised  of  the  difference  here  too  be- 
tween the  symbol  and  the  substance.  In  one  passage  we  read  that 
''The  Redeemer  appears  in  bis  own  personam  b\&\:^Q^ccA!DLTAiQQCL^  ^^scnb^ 
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fied,  in  all  the  visions  in  which  he  is  seen/'    So  also  in  the  exposition 
of  the  White  Horse  and  his  august  Rider,  he  says,  **  he  appears  in  his 
own  person ;  because  no  created  agent  has  any  adequacy  to  represent 
him  either  in  nature  or  office.'*    Yet  on  the  very  next  page  we  are  in- 
formed that  **the   agent  here  exhibited  is  indisputably   symbolic 
as  well  as  the  acts  he  exerts."     Now  our  inquiry  is,  in  what  respects 
is  this  advent  symbolical,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  personal  ?    If  some- 
thing was  presented  to  the  ecstatic  or  spiritual  eye  of  John  other  than 
the  veritable  divine  form  itself,  what  was  it  ?    As  he  is  here  called  the 
•*  Word  of  Gk)d,''  would  Mr.  L.  have  us  understand  that  he  was  symbol- 
ically represented  by  a  book,  and  that  the  book  appeared  mounted  on 
a  horse  ?    What,  we  ask  again,  was  the  symbol  7  and  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that,  in  prophetic  visions,  the  Lord  is  his  own  symbol  7     If 
the  Lord  manifests  himself^  what  need  of  any  symbol  at  all  7  and  so 
in  like  manner  of  the  attendant  armies  of  heaven  mounted  on  white 
horses,  we  are  left  in  the  same  groping  perplexity   to  determine 
whether  the  prophet  saw  symbolical  or  substantial  bona  fide  saints. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  latter  from  the  following  paragraph ;  *'  The 
armies  in  heaven  that  follow  him,  are  of  the  same  corporeal  nature  as 
he,  manifestly,  from  their  being  seated  on  horses,  and  are  shown  to  be 
the  raised  and  glorified  saints,  also,  by  their  robes  of  fine  white  linen, 
in  which  the  bride,  by  whom  they  were  symbolized  in  a  former  vision, 
ivas  given  to  be  arrayed.    They  also  appear  in  their  own  persons,  be- 
cause neither  any  other  beings,  nor  any  fictitious  symbols,  are  suited 
to  represent  them ;  and  their  descent  is  likewise  to  be  visible."    Yet 
we  are  elsewhere  taught  that  ''all  the  agents  and  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  symbolic,  except  the  interpret- 
ing angels  and  those  bearing  the  trumpets  and  vials,  whose  office  is 
merely  to  assist  the  revelation ;"  and  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  real  saints,  we  have  the  incongruity  of  a  symbolic  Saviour 
on  a  symbolic  horse,  followed  by  substantial  saints  mounted  also 
on  horses,  which  for  consistenc/s  sake  would  require  to  be  as  actual 
and  bona  fide  as  their  riders  ;  for  the  idea  of  living  saints  mounted  on 
ideal  or  symbolical  horses  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  strange  as  any  thing 
that  Mr.  L.  finds  in  the  vagaries  of  Faber  or  Elliott. 

We  are  disposed  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  Mr.  L.'s  speculations 
in  this  department  of  his  theme,  and  therefore  we  cite  the  following 
paragraphs  in  juxtaposition.  He  is  insisting,  in  the  first,  that  the  vision 
of  the  White  Horse  denotes  or  symbolizes  a  personal  advent.  "  And 
finally  that  it  is  to  be  a  personal  and  visible  advent,  is  shown  by  the 
express  representation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Apocalypse  that  he 
is  to  come  with  the  clouds  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him."  On  turning  to  his  ex- 
position of  the  passage  referred  to,  we  find  it  said  that  ^  his  coming  with 
the  clouds,  is  that  doubtless  which  is  symbolized  by  his  descent  on  the 
white  horse,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  and  they  who  pierce  him  are 
they  who,  like  the  Jews,  are  to  reject  him  as  Messiah."  Here  then  it 
seems  that  the  visionary  descent  from  heaven  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter is  symbolical  of  the  real  and  visible  descent  announced  in  the  first. 
Yet  as  he  has  not  told  us  how  to  discriminate  between  the  symbol  and 
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the  substance  of  the  Lord  himself  in  that  vision,  so  neither  do  we  feel 
ourselves  competent,  from  any  data  which  he  has  afforded,  to  form  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  is  to  be  actually  seen  by  every  eye  at  the 
coming  which  is  yet  future.  It  is  here  that  we  bring  the  cnarge  of 
crudity,  or  at  least  of  signal  obscurity,  against  Mr.  L.'s  theory  of  the 
divine  theophanies.  He  does  not  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  idea  in 
relation  to  the  precise  visum  presented  to  the  prophet's  mental  eye,  and 
which  he  denominates  a  symbol  of  the  Lord,  nor  does  he  instruct  us  in 
the  exact  nature  of  the  expectancy  which  we  are  to  cherish  relative 
to  what  he  terms  the  second  personal  and  visible  advent  of  the  Lord. 
Our  presumption  is  that  he  has  a  vague  conception  of  a  glorious  and 
majestic  human  form,  which  performs  the  symbolic  function,  and 
which  is  hereafter  to  appear,  but  if  so,  we  would  gladly  be  informed 
how  this  phantasmal  form  differs  from  the  reality  pointed  at  by  our 
author  when  he  says,  "The  Redeemer  appears  in  his  own  person,  in 
his  human  nature  glorified,  in  all  the  visions  in  which  he  is  seen."  It 
is  abundantly  evident,  we  think/that  the  psychology  of  revelation  is  a 
field  of  study  with  which  his  mind  has  not  been  at  all  familiar. 

The  speculations  of  Mr.  L.  throughout  remind  us  of  the  remark, 
that  any  one  can  prove  his  conclusions  if  you  allow  him  to  assume 
his  premises.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that  he  so  frequently  charges 
upon  expositors  the  error  of  interpreting  language  as  figurative, 
which  involves  no  figure  whatever.  Laying  down  his  own  laws  of 
figurative  language,  and  applying  his  own  criteria,  he  excludes  a 
tropical  import  from  a  multitude  of  passages  where  others  recognize 
it.  But  after  all  it  remains,  and  will  remain,  a  moot  question  whether 
the  language,  in  these  cases,  is  not  figurative  or  representative,  not- 
withstanding. A  conspicuous  example  in  this  department  occurs 
in  the  following  critique  upon  Mr.  Faber : — 

"  Mr.  Faber  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  in  treating  the  prediction  of 
Christ's  coming,  Luke  xxi.  27,  and  other  similar  passages,  as  metaphorical. 

"  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  power  and  great 
glory." 

*'  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  roan  be.  Then  shall  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory." — ^Matthew  xxiv.  27-30. 

*'  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him»  and  they  which  pierced 
him ;  and  all  Icindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him." — Rev.  i.  7. 

'*  These  passages  he  construes ; — ^not  as  teaching  that  Christ  is  to  come  in 
person  in  the  clouds,  and  visibly  to  all  eyes,  as  they  assert ; — but  instead,  that 
ne  is  invisibly  to  exert  some  other  act  of  a  wholly  different  nature ;  such  as 
the  infliction  of  judgments  on  men  by  the  second  causes  which  he  ordinarily 
employs  for  that  purpose.  But  the  prediction  is  not  metaphorical.  There  is 
nothing  incompatible  with  Christ^s  nature  in  his  coming  in  the  clouds  visibly 
to  all  eyes,  in  power  and  great  glory.  Instead  the  apostles  were,  at  his  as- 
cension into  a  cloud,  expressly  assured  that  he  shall  come  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  saw  him  go  into  heaven.    There  is  no  figure  whatever  in  the 

Sassage ;  and  no  law  of  language  by  which  it  can  mean  anything  else  than 
lat  which  it  directly  asserts.  To  treat  that  which  is  predicated  of  Christ,  as 
metaphorical,  is  as  totally  unauthorized  as  it  were  to  interpret  his  name  as 
used  figuratively,  to  denote  some  other  being  *,  and  a&  %;;to«a^N\K>Vb!CL^'o^^V^^ 
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fandamental  laws  of  speech.  If  the  license  he  here  assumes  be  legitimate 
there  is  not  an  affirmation  in  the  Scriptures  Uiathas  a  certain  and  demonstrable . 
meaning.  The  word  metaphorical  ceases  to  stand  for  that  which  involves  a 
metaphor,  and  is  made  to  mean  that  the  language  to  which  it  is  applied,  is 
susceptible  to  any  construction  which  the  interpreter  chooses  to  place 
on  ity—TTieol.  jr  Lit.  Journal,  No.  UL,  p.  385. 

As  before  remarked,  we  care  nothing  for  the  term  metaphorical. 
It  is  not  the  name,  but  the  thing,  which  weighs  with  us.  The  true 
question  is,  whether  the  coming  of  the  Lord  here  announced  is  to  be 
understood  literally  or  spiritually,  a  distinction  upon  which  we  have 
abundantly  dwelt  in  our  previous  pages,  and  the  only  distinction  of 
any  consequence  in  this  aiscussion.  Mr.  L.'s  position  is,  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  put  any  other  than  a  literal  construction  upon  these 
texts.  '*  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  Christ's  nature  in  his 
coming  in  the  clouds  visibly  to  all  eyes  in  power  and  great  glory. 
Instead,  the  apostles  were,  at  his  ascension,  into  a  cloud,  expressly 
assured  that  he  shall  come  again  in  the  same  manner  as  they  saw 
him  go  into  him.''  There  may  be  nothing  incompatible  with  this  in 
Mr.  L.'s  view  of  Christ's  nature ;  but  whether  it  be  compatible  with 
the  true  view  of  that  nature,  is  another  question.  As  we  read  the 
inspired  volume,  the  nature  of  Christ  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh.  It  is  now  a  glorified  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  has 
become  so  merged  in  and  identified  with  the  essential  Deity  of  the 
Father,  that  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  a  separate  manifestation  is 
utterly  and  for  ever  precluded.  There  is  in  fact  now  no  Christ  in  the 
least  degree  distinct  from  the  divine  Father,  and  therefore  no  possi- 
bility of  the  coming  or  manifestation  of  the  Son  apart  from  that  of 
the  Father ;  and  of  the  Deity  in  himself  considered,  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared that  he  is  He  '*  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  «ee."  In  con- 
travention, therefore,  of  our  author's  statement,  we  take  our  stand  on 
the  ground  of  the  simple  impossibility  of  the  thing,  per  «e,  as  under- 
stood according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter.  As  Christ  is  now  and 
henceforth  eternally  one  with  Jehovah,  and  as  Jehovah  never  was, 
and  never  can  be  seen  by  mortal  eye,  the  anticipation  of  any  such 
event  as  a  personal  advent  of  the  Lord  in  the  literal  clouds  of  heaven, 
so  as  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  bodily  vision,  is  as  very  a  dream 
as  any  to  which  the  most  fevered  fanaticism  ever  gave  rise.  But  the 
fallacy  will  doubtless  hold  its  sway  over  multitudes  of  minds  until  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Lord  wins  its  way  to  wide  acceptance,  when  all 
such  groundless  conceits  as  a  personal  coming  and  a  personal  reign 
of  the  Lord  on  earth,  will  vanish  like  the  phantasies  of  childhood  be- 
fore the  verities  of  age. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  petitio  principii  involved  in  Mr. 
L.'s  arbitrary  rules  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  figures,  occurs 
in  connection  with  what  he  says  upon  the  prophetic  announcement 
that  **  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.** 
He  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  understood  metaphorically  (i.  e.  re- 
j?reseDtative]y)  because : 
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"  A  metaphor  is  an  ascription  to  a  person  or  thing  of  a  nature,  an  act,  or  a 
condition,  that  does  not  truly  belong  to  it,  but  only  in  some  relation  resembles 
its  own,  in  order  to  a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  description  of  its  qualities  or 
agency ;  and  its  laws  are :  Ist.  That  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied,  is  al- 
ways expressly  named  as  the  subject  of  the  ascription.  2nd.  The  name  by 
which  it  IS  designated  is  its  literal  and  proper  name.  3d.  The  terms  of  the 
affirmation  are  used  in  their  literal  sense.  4th.  When  a  nature  is  ascribed  to 
it  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  acts  that  are  then  affirmed  of  it,  are  such  as 
are  proper  to  that  impute  nature,  not  to  its  own.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  declared 
to  be  a  tiger,  and  dispositions  and  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  under  that  desig- 
nation, they  are  acts  of  aggression  or  ferocity  or  blood-shedding,  such  as  are 
proper  to  a  tiger.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  these  criteria,  that  the  passage 
is  not  metaphorical.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  is  Mount  Zion  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  IS  manifest  from  its  connexion  in  Micah  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
desolation  of  that  city.  The  mount  that  is  in  the  last  times  to  be  established, 
or  made  the  permanent  site  and  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house,  is  a  part  of  Je- 
rusalem that  should  first  be  ploughed,  and  become  heaps  of  ruins :  and  that 
elevation  on  which  the  house  of  the  Lord  stood,  that  should  before  tnat  period 
become  as  ihe  high  places  of  the  forest." — Thed,  ^  Lit.  Journal^  No,  IIL, 
p.  380. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  every  thing  rests  upon  the  assumed 
position,  that  the  subject  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied,  is  always 
expressly  named,  that  that  name  is  always  its  literal  and  proper 
name,  and  that  the  predicates  employed  in  the  connection  are  always 
such  as  are  suited  to  the  imputed,  and  not  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  subject.  We  have  already  in  a  previous  number  cited  several 
instances  directly  subversive  of  this  rule ;  but  let  us  bring  it  again  to 
the  test :  **  Dan  is  a  serpent  in  the  way.**  Now,  according  to  the 
above  canon,  the  agent  or  object  (Dan)  to  which  the  figure  or  meta- 
phor (serpent)  is  applied,  is  expressly  and  literally  named.  It  is  the 
individual,  Dan,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  no  one  else.  '*  The  subject  of 
the  metaphor  is  always  explicitly  (and  literally)  named."  Is  this 
true  ?  Have  not  the  names  of  each  of  these  twelve  patriarchs  or 
phylarchs  a  collective  import,  embracing  their  respective  posterities, 
and  are  not  the  materials  of  a  just  interpretation  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  these  tribes,  not  in  any  one  event,  or  in  any 
single  period  of  time,  but  in  a  continuous  and  progressive  series  of 
accomplishments  reaching  down  to  the  latest  era  of  the  Jewish 
polity  f  This  assuredly  is  the  judgment  of  the  great  mass  of  com- 
mentators, and  we  doubt  if  Mr.  L.  would  deny  it.  But  no  sooner  do 
we  admit  this,  than  we  depart  from  the  asserted  rule.  The  literal 
subject  of  the  predication  is  not  the  true  subject  of  the  prediction. 
The  one  is  the  individual  person  Dan,  the  other  his  collective  pos- 
terity in  future  ages.  It  will  not  do  to  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  it  is 
a  common  usage  of  speech  to  denominate  a  people  or  race  by  the 
name  of  its  founder.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  common  usage  does  not 
do  away  its  logical  value  in  the  argument  How  came  it  to  be  a 
common  usage  ?  This  of  itself  requires  explanation.  So  we  say  it 
is  a  common  usage  to  denote  by  the  name  Israel,  not  the  patriarch 
known  by  that  appellation,  not  even  the  nation  descended  from  him, 
but  the  spiritual  Israel,  or  the  members  of  the  Lord's  church.  At  any 
rate,  if  Mr.  L.  allows  a  collective  import  under  the  name  of  Dan,  we 
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should  urge  the  inquiry,  why  something  more  than  a  literal  sense  is 
not  conveyed  by  the  name  Israel.  But  in  any  case  it  shows  the  un- 
soundness of  his  tropological  axiom,  that  the  subject  of  a  metaphor 
is  always  expressly  and  literally  named.  The  fallacy  in  the  case, 
however,  is  extremely  subtle,  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  *'  sub- 
ject" What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  subject  of  the  metaphor  in 
the  expression,  ^  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard  ?'*  The  term  **  daughter"  is  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  so  far  we  admit  the  soundness  of  the 
rule.  But  it  is  evident  that  that  which  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard is  something  which  the  phrase  ^  daughter  of  Zion"  is  intended 
to  represent.  Now  which  is  the  genuine  subject  of  the  metaphor — 
daughter,  or  that  for  which  daughter  stands  7  So  far  as  the  simple 
enunciation  of  the  rule  is  concerned,  we  should  say  it  was  the  former ; 
but  the  rule  is  of  no  account,  except  so  far  as  it  goes  counter  to  the 
proposition  affirming  the  latter.  What  could  be  more  nugatory  than 
to  assert,  in  regard  to  the  above,  that  "  daughter"  meant  daughter, 
and  that  this  was  the  primary  subject  of  the  predicate  "  is  left,"  &c.  ? 
This  is  something  that  no  one  has  ever  called  in  question,  and  if  this 
is  all  the  author's  diatribes  upon  the  metaphor  amount  to,  the  quan- 
tum is  mightily  little  indeed.  If  it  is  more  than  this,  then  it  involves 
a  gratuitous  assumption  which  he  has  no  right  to  make.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  in  itself  considered,  which  ne- 
cessitates the  position  that  the  subject  shall  never  sustain  a  represen- 
tative relation.  The  essential  quality  or  principle  of  the  metaphor 
in  the  expression  *'  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,"  is  not  in  the  least  afiected 
by  the  ascription  to  *'  Israel"  of  an  interior  or  spiritual  sense,  by 
which  it  shall  denote  the  church  instead  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
The  laws  of  the  metaphor  have  nothing  to  do  in  determining  that 
question.  It  rests  upon  wholly  independent  grounds.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  other  forms  of  speech.  It  will  be  found  that  in  multitudes  of 
cases  Mr.  L.  excludes,  by  a  purely  arbitrary  sentence,  a  figurative 
element  where  others  have  recognized  it  upon  the  authority  of  analo- 
gous usage.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Is.  v.  17,  ^'Then  shall  the  lambs 
feed  after  their  manner,  and  the  waste  places  of  the  fat  ones  shall 
strangers  eat."  Here  Vitringa  and  other  commentators  virtually 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee,  which  understands  by  lambs 
men,  *'  Then  the  just  shall  feed  as  it  is  said  to  them ;  and  they  shall 
be  multiplied,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  impious."  We  do  not 
stand  for  this  particular  exposition,  but  we  protest  against  the  arbi- 
trary exclusion  by  Mr.  L.  of  any  other  than  a  literal  sense.  '*  It  is  a 
literal  and  not  a  symbolical  prediction,  and  has  had  its  fulfilment  in 
the  conversion  of  Palestine  into  vast  wastes  and  pasture  grounds, 
and  occupation  for  a  long  series  of  ages  by  foreigners  who  keep  herds 
and  fiocks."  Incomparably  more  probable,  in  our  view,  is  the  spiritual 
interpretation  above  suggested,  as  the  employment  of  the  terms 
**  lambs,"  "  sheep,"  &c.,  to  denote  men  of  a  certain  character  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures.  The  sum  of  the  matter  then 
is,  that  Mr.  L.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  admission  of  a  spiritual  sense, 
has  assumed  certain  laws  of  figurative  language,  and  on  the  basis  of 
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that  assumption  has  peremptorily  decreed  the  non-existence  of  any 
such  sense,  while  yet,  in  spite  of  every  negation,  he  is  compelled  to 
recognize,  as  we  shall  show,  under  another  title,  a  sense  in  many 
passages  equivalent  to  what  we  term  spiritual. 

To  a  close  and  critical  pondering  of  Mr.  L.'s  rhetorical  canons,  it 
will  be  very  evident  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  certain 
figures  is  almost  too  faint  to  be  seen,  and  yet  he  brings  them  under 
separate  heads,  and  would  fain  have  the  reader  believe  that  there 
was  a  marked  and  almost  generic  difference  between  them.  This 
holds  especially  of  the  metaphor  and  what  Mr.  L.  terms  the  hypocatcu^ 
tasis^  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  The  Metaphor  he  defines  as 
a  direct  affirmation  or  representation  that  an  agent,  object,  quality^ 
act,  or  effect,  is  actually  that  which  it  merely  resembles ;  as,  *'  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  bough,''  ''Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,"  &c.  It  is  es« 
sential  to  a  metaphor  that  what  is  predicated  of  the  subject,  should 
not  be  properly  applicable  to  it,  or  compatible  with  it,  as  when 
flying  is  predicated  of  a  ship.  The  Hypocatastasis  is  the  substitution, 
without  a  formal  notice,  oi  agents  and  objects  of  one  sphere,  or  of 
one  species,  in  the  place  of  the  persons  or  objects  of  another,  as  in 
Is.  iii.  15,  •*  What  mean  ye  that  ye  crush  my  people,  and  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor  ?"  These  acts,  says  Mr.  L.,  are  not  literally  imprac- 
ticable, and  therefore  are  not  used  metaphorically.  They  are  violent 
and  extraordinary,  and  are  employed  by  substitution^  to  signify  analo- 
gous acts  of  extreme  oppression  and  tyranny.  So  again.  Is.  v.  25, 
**  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  against  them,  and  smote  them.'* 
Stretching  forth  the  hand  and  smiting  them,  according  to  our  author, 
were  not  literal  acts  exerted  by  Jehovah,  but  are  put  by  substitution 
for  analogous  acts  of  his  power  and  providence,  by  which  the  evils 
they  had  suffered  were  inflicted  on  them. 

The  fact  is,  this  said  figure,  Hypocatastasis^  is  a  mighty  convenience 
to  Mr.  L.,  and  we  have  been  amused  to  see  how  adroitly  he  brings 
under  this  head  what  will  not  well  dispose  itself  under  any  other. 
His  tropologlcal  system  reminds  us  of  a  case  of  pigeon-holes  duly 
labelled  for  the  reception  of  particular  classes  of  papers,  with  one  for 
all  such  odd  and  stray  documents  as  would  not  fairly  come  under 
any  of  the  regular  titles.  In  Mr.  L.'s  apparatus  this  compartment 
may  properly  have  inscribed  upon  it  Hypocatastasis^  as  into  this  he 
quietly  slips  whatever  cannot  be  so  well  bestowed  any  where  else. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Neither  Mr.  L.,  nor  any  one  else,  in 
analysing  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  can  help  encounter- 
ing cases  where  a  representative  or  spiritual  sense  must  be  in  some 
form  admitted.  These  cases  will  not  come  within  the  category  of 
metaphors  or  similes,  as  ordinarily  defined ;  and  while  they  are  to 
be  otherwise  disposed  of,  it  must  yet  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  principle  on  which  alone  they  are  to 
be  interpreted.  This  is  done  by  adopting  a  barbarous  name  as  a 
designation,  one  of  which  no  one  ever  heard,  and  which  is  after  all 
but  a  very  thin  disguise  for  keeping  out  of  sight  the  real  character  of 
the  passages  in  question.  That  the  figure  which  Mr.  L.  terms  hypo^ 
catastasis  does  in  fact  cover  a  portion  of  the  very  ground  qqiq»u.^v^\^^ 
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the  spiritual  or  representative  sense  of  Swedenborg  will  be  perfectly 
apparent  to  the  Newchurchman  from  such  specimens  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"There  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this  figure,  Isaiah  Iv.  1,  2,  *  Ho,  every  one 
that  thifsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye^ 
buy.  and  eat;  yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  1  and  your 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  1  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.'  Here  hunger 
and  thirst  most  obviously  are  not  the  wants  that  are  really  proposed  to  be 
supplied;  nor  are  water,  milk,  honey,  and  bread,  the  gifts  that  are  proposed 
to  pe  bestowed ;  but  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body  are  used  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  corresponding  wants  and  desires  of  the  mind :  and  water,  milk, 
honey,  and  bread;  as  representatives  of  analogous  means  of  spiritual  susten- 
ance. And  they  are  not  used  bv  a  similitude ;  as  no  comparison  is  instituted 
between  them :  nor  by  a  metaphor ;  as  water,  milk,  honey,  and  bread  are  not 
unnatural,  but  the  natural  and  ususd  means  of  supplying  those  wants  of  the 
body,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  metaphorically  to  denote  its  food.  That 
would  be  to  make  that  a  metaphor  which  is  literal  and  natural,  which  is 
agamst  its  nature."*— 7A«rf.  ^r  Lit.  Journal,  No.  Ill,  p.  370. 

Is.  V.  15,  "  <  And  the  mean  man  shall  be  brought  down,  and  the  mighty  man 
shall  be  humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled.*  Here  a  move- 
ment of  the  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  an  erect  to  a  prostrate  po- 
sition, is  employed  to  denote  an  analogous  depression  in  rank,  in  power,  and  in 
feeling;  or  a  fall  from  independence,  self-confidence,  and  pride,  to  subordina- 
tion, dishonor,  and  chagrin.  And  the  depression  or  direction  of  the  eyes  to 
the  ground  is  used  to  denote  an  analogous  dejection  and  humiliation  of  the 
mind."— TA«)/.  ^  Lit.  Journal^  No.  VIL,  p.  407. 

Is.  v.  20,  "  *  Wo  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter !' 
Light  and  darkness  are  substituted  for  true  and  false  views,  and  sweet  and 
bitter  for  true  and  false  enjoyment.  They  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness,  who  set  forth  false  views  of  the  doctrines  of  God^s  word,  as  truth,  and 
discard  and  denounce  just  views  of  them  as  false.  They  put  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter,  who  represent  sinful  pleasures  that  are  to  be  followed  by 
miseries  in  this  world,  and  everlasting  punishment  in  the  next,  as  the  highest 
species  of  enjoyment,  and  treat  legitimate  pleasiuresas  worthless  and  distaste- 
ful."!—W.  p.  409. 

Is.  vi.  10,  ^  *  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy, 
and  shut  their  eyes :  lest  they  see  witn  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  witii  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed.'  Making  the 
heart  fat,  and  the  ears  dull,  and  closing  the  eyes,  are  put  for  analogous  acts 
on  the  mind ;  and  turning  and  being  healed  for  repenting  and  obtaining  ex- 
emption from  punishment.  They  are  not  used  metaphorically,  as  those  ef- 
fects and  acts  were  possible  to  the  Israelites."^— IJ.  p.  416. 

*  "  Every  one  may  see  that  to  buy  wine  and  milk  is  not  to  be  understood  literally ;  and 
whereas  to  buy  signifies  to  procure  themselves  such  things  as  conduce  to  spiritual  life,  it  is 
evident  that  all  things  there  mentioned  are  to  be  spiritually  understood;  thus,  by  waters,  to 
which  everyone  that  thirsts  might  go,  are  signified  truths  to  them  that  desire  them,  waters 
denoting  truth  from  the  Word,  and  to  thirst,  denoting  to  desire  them." — A.  E.  S40. 

t  *'  That  darkness  signifies  falses,  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  Word ;  as  in  Is.  v. 
20,  *  Wo  unto  them  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;'  where  darkness 
denotes  falses,  and  light  truths.** — A.  C.  1839. 

t  "  In  the  Word,  blindness  is  predicated  of  those  who  are  in  the  false,  also  of  those  who 
axe  in  ignorance  of  truth.    Thus,  Is.  vL  10,  *  Mske  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,'  &;c.»  de- 
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It  is  clear  enough  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  key  to  unlock  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Spirit  in  these  passages,  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  is  fully  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  ordinary  appliances  of  rhe- 
toric to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  has  therefore  had  recourse 
to  a  name^  and  fancied  that  the  calling  certain  tropical  forms  of  speech 
by  that  name  would  be  equivalent  to  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  the 
usa,ge ;  thus  affording,  at  any  rate,  a  specimen  of  logical  hypocatas' 
tasis,  or  substitution  of  a  shadow  for  a  substance.  Why  cannot  Mr. 
L.  perceive  that  this  very  figure  necessitates  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
and  that  what  he  calls  a  substitution  of  one  agent,  object,  act,  or 
attribute  for  another  is  a  process  strictly  scientific,  and  depending  upon 
a  principle  that  applies  to  the  vjrhole  structure  of  figurative  language 
throughout  the  Word  ?  Why  can  he  not  see  that  he  has  himself  vir- 
tually stated  this  principle  when  he  says,  that  *'  the  relation  of  the  re- 
presentative to  that  which  it  represents  is  the  relation  of  analogy.  A 
correspondence  exists  between  toe  symbol  and  that  which  is  symboliz- 
ed, by  which  one  is*  fitted  to  be  the  representative  of  the  other."  So 
again,  *'  if  we  compare  the  symbol  in  these  instances  with  the  agent 
which  it  is  employed  to  represent,  we  see  a  correspotidence  between 
them  that  fits  the  one  to  be  the  representative  of  tne  other."  Once 
more,  *^  this  method  of  symbolization,  by  which  agents  stands  for 
agents,  acts  for  acts,  effects  for  effects,  and  the  subjects  of  effects  for 
subjects  of  effects,  is  required  by  analogy.  There  is  a  correspondence 
between  agents  and  agents,  and  between  acts  and  acts,  and  an  adap- 
tation of  the  one  to  represent  the  other."  This  is  but  little  short  of  the 
New  Church  language,  and  all  that  is  farther  requisite  is  to  admit  that 
this  correspondence  rests  upon  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  is 
governed  by  laws  as  fixed  as  any  in  the  universe.  Take,  for  instance, 
.the  following  sample  of  this  law  of  correspondence  as  unfolded  in 
Swedenborg's  expositions,  and  what  reasonable  objection  can  be  made 
to  it  ?  Does  it  not,  moreover,  open  a  new  and  profound  view  of  Scrip- 
tural comment,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  at  the  ^ands 
of  any  other  writer  7  He  is  giving  us  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
**  tail"  as  a  symbol. 

"  '  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions^ — ^That  hereby  are  signified  sensual 
scientifics,  which  are  of  a  persuasive  nature,  appears  from  the  signification  of 
tails,  as  denoting  sensual  scientifics  (or,  cognitions)^  concemiug  which  we  shall 
speak  presently ;  and  from  the  signification  of  scorpions,  as  denoting  things 
persuasive,  infatuating,  and  suffocating ;  hence  tails  like  unto  scorpions  sig- 
nify sensual  scientifics,  which  are  persuasive.  The  reason  why  tails  signify 
sensual  scientifics,  is,  because  the  tails  which  are  attached  to  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  are  continuations  of  the  spine  of  the  back,  which  is  called  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  this  is  the  contmuation  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  brain  is  signified 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  head,  because  intelligence 
and  wisdom  reside  there  in  their  principles  or  beginnings ;  and  inasmuch  as 
tails  are  the  ultimates  thereof,  they  signify  sensual  scientifics,  for  these  are  the 
liltimates  of  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Sensual  scientifics  are  those  which 
enter  from  liie  world  through  the  five  senses  of  the  body,  and  hence,  viewed 


noting  that  it  would  be  better  th^  should  be  in  falsities  than  in  truths,  because  they 
were  in  the  life  of  evil,  and  if  such  should  be  instructed  in  truths,  they  would  not  only 
falsify  them,  but  would  also  defile  them  with  evils."— .^.  C.  23S3« 
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in  themselves,  are  more  material,  corporeal,  and  worldly,  than  those  which 
are  more  interior.  All  who  are  in  the  love  of  self,  and  have  confirmed  them- 
selves against  divine  and  spiritual  things,  are  sensual  men,  and  when  they 
think  in  their  spirit,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they  think 
concerning  things  divine  and  spiritual  from  sensual  scientifics,  whence  they 
reject  things  that  are  divine  and  spiritual  as  not  to  be  believed,  because 
they  do  not  see  tbem  with  their  eyes,  or  touch  them  with  their  hands,  and  ap- 
ply their  own  scientifics,  which  they  have  made  sensual  and  material,  to  de- 
stroy them.  Take,  for  example,  ^e  learned  men  of  this  kind  who  are  skilled 
in  natural  history,  anatomy,  botany,  and  the  other  branches  of  human  erudi- 
tion ;  when  such  persons  see  the  wonderful  things  that  exist  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  they  say  in  their  hearts  that  all  these  things  are  from  nar 
tore,  and  not  from  the  divine  being  or  principle,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
they  believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  see  with  their  eyes  and  touch  with 
their  hands,  for  they  cannot  elevate  their  minds,  and  thereby  see  those  things 
from  the  light  of  heaven,  for  this  light  is  mere  darkness  to  tnem,  but  they  de- 
tain their  minds  in  things  terrestial,  almost  like  the  animals  of  the  earth,  with 
which  they  also  compare  themselves  ;  in  a  wordf  with  such  persons,  all  the 
sciences  become  sensual :  for  according  to  the  qusdity  of  the  man  himself,  such 
are  all  things  pertaining  to  his  understanding  and  will :  if  the  man  is  spiritual, 
all  things  become  spiritual  to  him ;  if  he  is  only  natural,  all  things  become  na- 
tural and  not  spiritual :  if  he  is  sensual,  all  things  become  sensual,  and  this, 
however  erudite  and  learned  he  may  appear  before  the  world  :  but  since  all 
men  have  the  faculty  of  understanding  truths  and  perceiving  goods,  they  can 
speak,  by  virtue  of  Ihis  faculty,  as  if  they  were  spintual-rational,  but  still  they 
are  sensual  as  to  the  spirit,  for  when  such  speak  before  the  world,  they  do  not 
speak  from  the  spirit,  but  from  the  memory  pertaining  to  the  body.  These 
observations  are  adduced,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  what  sensual  scien- 
tifics are."---4.  E.  659. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  genuine  correspondence^  and  of  the  style 
of  Scriptural  exposition  that  arises  from  the  recognition  of  that  prin- 
ciple as  forming  the  distinguishing  feature  of  revelation.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  takes  us  into  the  very  interior — the  inmost  penetralia — 
of  the  inspired  oracles,  and  gives  us  a  community  of  understanding 
with  the  angels  of  heaven.  The  truths  of  the  Word  address  them- 
selves to  the  spiritual  and  not  to  the  natural  mind,  inasmuch  as  the 
term?  in  which  th'ey  are  clothed  interpret  themselves  in  spiritual  in- 
stead of  natural  ideas.  In  this  way  every  portion  of  it  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  practical  and  influential  upon  regeneration.  Histori- 
cal events,  ritual  ceremonies,  and  prophetical  burdens  divest  them- 
selves of  their  literal  relation  to  time  and  space,  and  come  home  to  the 
soul  in  the  form  of  heavenly  precepts,  or  axioms  of  life.  Every  thing 
is  changed.  The  devout  reader,  being  thus  "  in  the  spirit,'*  as  it  were, 
heaven  is  virtually  opened  to  him,  and  he  converses  with  the  Lord  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  To  one  so  deeply  imbued  with,  and  so  closely 
wedded  to,  the  letter  as  Mr.  L.,  we  can  easily  see  how  diflicult  must 
be  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  of  interpretation  as  we  have  all 
along  contended  for,  especially  as  he  has  so  confirmed  himself  by  an 
elaborate  process  of  argumentation  and  the  responsibility  of  uphold- 
ing a  favorite  theory.  But  we  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  glad 
if  any  of  it  finds  its  way  to  his  hands,  but  not  at  all  surprised  if  it  does 
not.  Our  discussion  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  though  ne  should  have 
reaped  no  profitable  fruits  therefrom.  It  has  enabl^  us  to  bring  two 
opposite  and  antipodal  systems  of  interpretation  into  contrast  and  thus 
to  aObrd  to  the  general  reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  res- 
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pective  merits.  Without  presuming  to  look  with  any  special  compla- 
cency upon  our  own  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  debate,  we  are  still 
grateful  to  Mr.  L.  for  having  given  us  the  opportunity  to  make  the  is- 
sue we  have,  and  we  close,  as  we  began,  by  returning  him  our  thanks 
unfeigned  on  this  score.  The  discussion  has  taken  us  over  ground 
which  we  always  tread  with  pleasure,  as  it  perpetually  discloses  new 
treasures  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  the  wonderful  revelations  vouchsafed 
to  the  Lord's  New  Church.  Whether  others  see  them,  is  a  matter  of 
more  doubt  and  less  consequence.  We  see  them,  and  our  assurance 
and  joy  on  this  ground  no  man  can  take  from  us.  The  happiest  era  of 
our  life  was  when  we  were  brought  to  this  perception,  and  if  we  have 
one  conviction  which  we  shall  probably  never  surrender,  it  is  that  of 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  glory  of  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine Word  as  made  known  to  the  Church  by  Swedenborg. 

G.  B. 
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ARTICLE  U. 

MISSIONS. 

Thb  New  Church  has  no  missionary  funds ;  no  delegated  ministers 
to  Pagan  nations ;  nevertheless,  she  views  with  feelings  of  great 
cordiality  the  endeavors  made  by  good  people  of  all  denominations  to 
disseminate  the  Scriptures,  and  to  unfurl  tne  banner  of  the  gospel  in 
heathen  lands.  She  is  a  companion,  like  David,  of  all  those  that  fear 
God,  and  is  a  friend  and  co-operator  with  all  those  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  The  mildness  of  theological  polemics  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  yeetrs,  and  the  growth  and  spread  of  practical 
Christianity  during  that  period,  have  brought  about  tolerant  views^ 
and  the  united  efforts  of  all  Christians  to  attain  positively  good  ends. 
The  New  Church,  however,  has  a  mission  of  her  own.  AH  her  mem- 
bers are  missionaries  wherever  they  are,  and  in  whatever  vocation 
they  labor.  They  feel  compelled  to  perform  spiritual  uses,  and  to 
educe  them  from  every  event.  The  special  mission  of  the  New 
Church  is  the  reformation  of  doctrine,  and  a  setting  up  of  our  Lord  in 
such  a  manner,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  world  may  look  unto  Him  and 
be  saved.  Instead  of  asking  God  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  she  asks  our 
Lord  himself,  as  he  has  instructed  her,  to  give  her  the  heathen  for  her 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  her  possession.  She 
asks,  and  bides  her  time ;  not  with  folded  hands,  however,  but  she 
labors  that  every  man  may  become  king  and  priest  unto  God.  Primi- 
tive Christianity  proceeded  in  this  way :  it  collected  its  converts  into 
free  societies,  who  were  instructed  by  native  teachers,  trained  to 
rely  upon  their  own  resources,  not  only  in  furnishing  their  own  funds, 
but  also  in  supplying  the  wants  of  others ;  and  who,  in  assuming  the 
form  of  a  ohurch,  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  model  of  a  mls&vonx- 
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ary  society,  and  became  themselves  the  new  centres,  from  which 
light  and  civilization  proceeded  to  still  remoter  regions.  This  is  the 
sure  way  of  proceeding,  and  far  mightier  effects  than  have  ever  yet 
attended  missionary  labors  since  the  days  of  the  early  church,  will 
follow  this  plan.  Laymen  must  become  missionaries  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  and  never,  since  that  blessed  time  when  men  gave  up  all  for 
Christ  till  now,  have  there  been  propounded  doctrines  so  likely  to 
win  the  hearts,  and  ensure  the  permanent  consecration  of  the  livens 
of  men  to  the  execution  of  missionary  work  as  the  doctrines  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Church.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience.  He 
is  a  neophyte  in  these  doctrines ;  has  adopted  them  but  about  a  twelve- 
month ;  yet,  although  a  layman,  he  feels  that  he  must  watch  for  souls 
as  one  that  must  give  an  account.  Not  one  hour  of  the  day  has 
passed  since  he  received  them  into  his  heart,  but  he  has  yearned  with 
compassionate  interest  over  the  moral  condition  of  those  around  him ; 
and  he  feels  in  his  humble  vocation  that  he  is  as  much  a  missionary 
as  the  delegate  to  China  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  prevalence  of  what  is  called  missionary  enterprise 
has  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  individual  piety.  Are  not 
contributors  in  general  too  well  satisfied  to  have  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions, to  give  themselves  any  further  trouble  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
their  contributions  are  expended  7  and  has  not  the  act  of  giving  led 
to  thoughts  o{  substitution  of  the  services  of  others  for  our  own  7  Is 
it  to  make  the  people  of  other  lands  no  better  off  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge and  christian  example  than  these  at  home,  that  these  enter- 
S irises  are  undertaken  7  Streams  will  not  rise  higher  than  their 
buntain,  and  the  doctrines,  as  conceived  by  the  laity  of  the  old 
church,  must  be  reformed  before  their  hearts  will  bum  within  them 
to  be  the  servants  of  our  Lord,  and  before  they  will  know  the  real 
love  to  the  brethren.  The  holy  and  devoted  missionary  of  the  present 
day  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  New  Church,  for  he  has  given  him- 
self up  to  Christ  to  be  his  Lord  and  God,  and  to  be  transfused  with 
his  spirit ;  to  live  on  his  promises,  and  feast  on  his  fulness.  And  the 
New  Church  looks  on  these  excellent  men  with  love  and  admiration, 
and  feels  inclined  to  say  of  them,  as  Bacon  did  of  the  Jesuits,  regard- 
ing their  talents  and  unwearied  application — 

"  Talis  qaum  sis  utinam  noster  esses." 

"  Since  you  are  what  you  are,  I  wish  you  were  ours." 

What  Christian  heart  is  not  touched  with  the  request  that  the  pious 
and  laborious  Dr.  Carey,  the  Baptist  Missionary  of  Serampore,  made 
in  regard  to  his  epitaph — ^that  it  might  contain  only  the  description  of 
him  to  be  found  in  this  verse : 

"  A  guilty  poor  and  helpless  worm 
On  thy  kind  arms  I  fall ; 
Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness-^ 
My  Jesus  and  my  all." 

The  New  Church  is  not  provided,  it  is  true,  vnth  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass 
in  its  purse,  but  has  it  on  that  account  less  of  a  missionary  spirit  7  The 
New  Church  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
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Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone,  and  it  will  grow  to 
be  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  The  New  Church  believes  devoutly 
in  its  missions ;  it  beholds  the  fields  whitening  for  the  harvest,  and  it 

Erays  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
is  harvest.    It  expects  confidently  that  those  laborers  will  be  sent. 
Those  august  words  are  for  ever  ringing   in  its  ear;  Zech.  xiv. 
7,  8,  9,  '*  There  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known  to  Jehovah, 
not  day  nor  night,  because  about  the  time  of  evening  there  shall  be 
light.    In  that  day  living  waters  shall  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Jehovah,  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth.      In  that  day  Jehovah 
shall  be  one,  and  his  name  one."     Isaiah   xxxiii.  20,  ''Let   thine 
eyes  see  Jerusalen  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  which  shall 
not  be  taken  down ;  its  stakes  shall  never  be  removed,  and  its  cords 
shall  not  be  broken.**    Swedenborg  declares,  by  the  divine  illumina- 
tion vouchsafed  to  him,  that  in  these  passages  by  Jerusalem  is  meant 
the  holy  New  Jerusalem  described  in  Rev.  xxi.,  by  which  is  meant 
the  New  Church.    Wfaiat  that  New  Church  is  may  be  seen  by  the 
description  of  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  words  that  can 
never  be  forgotten  when  once  uttered ;  perhaps  there  are  no  words 
in  all  the  Bible  that  sink  so  deep  into  the  soul :  and  he  must  be 
honorable  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men  who  can  show  a  mission  from 
heaven,  as  every  true  member  of  it  can,  to  herald  this  New  Church 
to  the  world,  and  by  his  labors,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  set  it  up. 
^  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerosalem,  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall 
be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God," 
&c.    The  New  Church  expects  the  fulfilment  of  these  grand  pro- 
mises, but  it  trusts  to  Swedenborg's  hermeneutics  and  divine  illumi- 
nation as  to  their  true  meaning  and  their  time  of  development.    The 
writer  envies  not  the  faith  in  Scripture  of  those  who  reject  his  exegesis 
of  prophecy,  for,  interpreted  in  any  other  way  than  spiritually^  one  is 
tempted  to  throw  up  the  whole  subject  in  despair  or  any  rational  or 
coherent  solution.     Every  other  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions innumerable.    To  mention  only  two  instances — ^Mr.  Elliott's 
works  and  Prof.  Stuart's  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  researches  in 
proof  of  interpretations  in  perfect  antagonism  to  each  other.    The 
time  is  come  when  an  interpreter  of  prophecy  is  demanded ;  the  New 
Church,  and  the  New  Church  only  can  show  that  an  interpreter  has 
been  sent  in  the  person  of  our  own  herald,  the  immortal  Swedenborg, 
and  that  his  interpretation  clears  up  all  the  difficulties  of  the  text  of 
prophecy,  and  makes  the  obscurest  passages  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  redolent  of  sweet  comfort  to  every  pious  soul.     His  interpreta- 
tion raises  the  Bible  to  be  such  a  book  as  one  might  expect  to  be  the 
Word  of  God ;   it  gives  life  to  every  line,  and  makes  it  worthy  of 
being  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  book  of  nature,  as  both  proceed- 
.ing  from  the  same  divine  Author. 

The  New  Church,  resting  on  nature  and  religion,  on  science  and 
Scripturoi  has  surely  a  foundation  for  success  that  no  otb^T  tJoso^ 
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has  ever  had.  But  it  must  be  content  to  win  its  triumphs  gradually ; 
to  wait  till  men  can  read  and  will  judge  for  themselves — ^till  their 
moral  dispositions  ripen  for  the  reception  of  its  hidden  treasures.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  look  at  the  effects 
wrought  on  the  world  by  antecedent  missions ;  to  inquire  how  much 
new  faiths  have  had  to  do  with  migration,  civilization,  and  national  de- 
velopment. Can  instances  be  adduced  of  large  bodies  of  men  changing 
their  faith  7  How  came  the  religions  of  the  world  into  their  present 
form  ?  Was  there  no  beginning  to  them,  and  if  so,  was  it  not  by 
teaching,  by  doctrine,  and  by  human  exertion  ?  Has  there  not  been 
for  many  generations  of  mankind  an  unnatural  divorce  between  Re- 
ligion and  Nature,  between  science  and  faith  ?  Has  not  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  New  Church  again  affianced  them  7  Has  he  not,  in  bring- 
ing us  back  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  brought  us  back  to  nature 
also,  and  thus  consummated  the  nuptials  between  earth  and  heaven  ? 
Has  he  not  taught  us  that  while  the  true  Zion  is  the  regenerate  soul 
of  man,  the  external  world,  with  all  its  objects,  when  understood  bpr 
correspondences,  is  the  basis  of  the  spiritual,  and  that  all  our  disqm- 
sitions  into  physics  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  purification  of  our 
spiritual  character  ?  Churches  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  vesti- 
bules to  the  glorious  temple  of  God's  universe,  and  all  altars  as  em- 
blematical of  the  altar  of  a  regenerate  heart  Is  not  the  teaching  of 
our  illumined  seer  on  these  heads  the  fulfilment  of  those  great  words 
of  Isaiah  ?  Ixii.  chap.,  ^For  Jerusalem's  sake  1  will  not  rest  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof 
as  a  lamp  that  burneth ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name 
which  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  shall  utter.  And  thou  shalt  be  a  crown 
of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  royalty  in  the  hand  of  thy  God,  Jehovah 
will  delight  in  thee,  and  thy  land  ghall  be  mamed.  Behold  thy  sal- 
vation shall  come :  behold  his  reward  is  with  him  ;  and  they  shall 
call  them  the  people  of  holiness,  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  called  a  city  sought  and  not  deserted." 

Instead  of  arraigning  the  Providence  of  God,  that  human  nature 
has  to  be  re-instated  by  the  circuitous  route  that  ecclesiastical  history 
shows,  let  us  look  with  amazement  at  the  abyss  into  which  humanity 
had  sunk,  and  bless  Jehovah  with  all  our  hearts  for  becoming  incar- 
nate, and  bringing  us  at  last  to  a  city  of  habitation.  The  wisdom  of 
every  life  is  acquired  in  the  like  circuitous  mode,  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  &c. 

To  bend  back  this  divergence,  however,  to  the  point  in  view,  let 
us  remark  that  the  New  Church,  coming  last  to  be  the  crown  of  all 
the  churches,  may  use  in  its  mission  the  rich  experience  that  has 
been  gained  in  the  long  history  of  the  world. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  sprang  from  religious  missions.  Swe- 
denborg  has  thrown  a  light  upon  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  that  no  one 
ever  did  before.  His  ideas  are  often  used  up  in  learned  treatises,  and 
no  acknowledgment  rendered  to  his  illumined  eye  and  profound  sug- 
gestions. Civilization  sprang  up  in  Egypt  wherever  religious  doc- 
trine began  to  be  taught  in  the  earliest  times ;  and  that  primitive 
doctrine,  Swedenborg  informs  us,  was  derived  from  an  ancient  church 
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not  yet  depraved  and  vastated,  and  from  a  written  Word  not  yet  lost 
Nature  eminently  illastrated  religion  in  its  primeval  history,  and 
seeing  the  civilization  of  Egypt  has  been  the  marvel  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  we  may  well  augur  the  most  magnificent  results  upon  hn- 
man  society,  now  that  we  have  the  true  sense  of  the  Word  at  length 
excavated  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  and  have  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  yoking  it  with  science  to  the  car  of  human  progress.  The 
colonies  of  Egypt  were  religious  missions,  whether  proceeding  from 
Meroe  or  Thebes ;  and  were  sent  out  that  the  soul  of  man  might 
have  instruction  wherever  human  works,  such  as  architecturle)  or 
manufactures,  were  wanted.  And  the  soul  of  man  so  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  true  religion  I  how  soon  and  how  memorably  it  paid 
back  to  science  and  society  in  the  achievements  of  art  and  wonder- 
ful civilization  the  instruction  it  had  received.  Athens,  the  eve  of 
Greece,  may  well  be  cited  to  demonstrate  this.  It  began  with  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  Neith. 

The  progress  of  the  Brahminical  mission  in  India  was  like  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Egyptian,  except  that  the  former  had  military  attend- 
ants. The  amazing  things  that  the  Brahmins  achieved  in  astronomy; 
art,  and  metaphysics,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when  the  re- 
ligion was  spiritual.  With  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood,  as  in 
Egypt,  have  been  the  loss  of  its  science,  and  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
people.  All  that  is  left  of  the  vast  and  almost  incredible  science  of 
the  Brahmins  is  the  poor  ability  to  construct  and  explain  the  almanac^ 
and  even  this  scanty  amount  of  knowledge  is  the  portion  of  but  few 
of  their  members ;  while  the  division  of  society  into  castes,  puts  an 
almost  hopeless  barrier  upon  the  progress  of  missions,  except  among 
the  Pariahs.  To  show  how  difficult  the  work  of  Christian  missions  in 
India  is,  we  may  mention,  that  a  native  embracing  Christianity  loses 
caste  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  what  the  penaltv  of 
losing  caste  is,  all' know.  Thus  the  adoption  of  Christianity  involves 
a  total  change  of  opinion  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  therefore 
the  Hindoo  religion  is  found  to  be  almost  unconquerable  by  Christian 
missionaries.  There  is  one  hopeful  thing,  however,  and  wnich  brings 
a  mission  to  India  perfectly  within  the  power  of  religious  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  that  is,  the  Brahmins  offer  no  objection  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  in  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  such 
instruction  too  is  universally  desired  by  the  people.  Connected  with 
an  effort  of  this  kind  should  be  the  formation  of  colonies  of  laymen, 
religious  artisans  of  missionary  spirit,  persons  versed  in  agriculture, 
some  of  the  operations  of  engineering,  useful  arts,  and  in  medicine. 
There  would  be  no  doubt  of  success  in  such  communities  where  love 
to  Christ,  conjoined  with  holy  conjugial  love,  and  love  to  the  brethren 
were  the  only  impulses  of  action.  The  plan  was  tried  with  eminent 
success  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  These  communities  would  form 
places  of  refuge,  employment,  and  maintenance  for  those  new  con- 
verts who  in  quitting  their  former  creed  are  often  cut  off  from  society 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  this  way  without  a  new  opening 
to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  living,  must  become  a  burden 
and  discredit  to  the  new  society  with  which  they  have  become  coo- 
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nected.  The  amelioration  of  the  soil  aroand  missionary  stations,  and 
improved  methods  of  culture,  would  be  attended  with  manifold  ad- 
vantages :  it  would  give  a  visible  reply  to  the  objections  of  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  use  of  missionaries.  How  great  a  change  in  mis- 
sionary stations  would  even  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  method  of 
irrigation  produce  I  It  was  owing  to  this  art  that  the  Arab  dominion 
in  Spain  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  and  glory.  The  children  of  the 
desert,  in  their  own  burning  regions,  had  been  taught  the  economy  of 
water;  the  same  skill  which  produced  a  wretched  garden  in  the 
Sahara,  created  a  paradise  in  Spain  ;  and  to  the  art  of  directing  the 
streams  which  were  descending  from  the  snows  of  the  Alpuxaras 
may  be  attributed  those  magic  wonders  which  Madame  de  Stael 
could  never  hear  of  without  feeling  her  pulse  beat  faster, ''  Les  oran- 
gers  du  royaume  de  Grenade,  et  les  citronniers  des  rois  Maures." 

The  Boodhist  mission  may  be  here  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Brahmin.  As  a  religion  it  Ls  greatly  elevated  above  either  pure  Pa- 
ganism or  Hindooism,  and  is  deeply  interesting  from  its  being  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  religion  upon  earth.  The  number  of  the  human 
race  being  estimated  at  965  millions,  nearly  one-half  or  400  millions 
are  Boodhists.  The  comparatively  superior  character  of  this  religion 
connected  with  the  recent  settlement,  and  certainly  destined  import- 
ance of  California,  makes  it  worthy  of  much  attention,  and  perhaps 
brings  the  Boodhists  nearer  to  us  than  any  other  people  out  of  Chris- 
tendom. Mr.  Howard  Malcolm,  in  his  **  Travels  in  the  Burman  Em- 
pire," says  that  Boodhism  is  professed  by  half  of  the  population  of 
China,  Lao,  Cochin  China,  and  Ceylon  ;  by  all  of  Camboja,  Siam, 
Burmah,  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Loo-Choo  ;  and  a  great  part  of  Japan, 
and  most  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Southern  seas,  are  of  this  faith. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  it  is  the  great  rival  of  Hindooism,  but  its 
principal  stronghold  is  in  the  adjoining  empire  of  Qurmah. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  articles  of  the  Boodhist  faith  can- 
not be  meditated  on  by  the  Newchurchman  without  stirring  up  strong 
emotions  of  interest.  Nothing  is  too  vast  for  modern  ideas — nothing 
too  strange  and  startling  for  modern  ability  to  achieve.  There  is  a 
rich  harvest  of  souls  among  these  Boodhists  when  the  set  time  shall 
come. 

A  few  particulars  of  their  faith  are  mentioned  as  tending  to  excite 
Christian  interest  towards  these  people : 

1.  Boodh  is  a  general  term  for  Divinity;  he  has  been  incarnate 
several  times,  and  he  will  appear  once  more  ;  the  future  Boodh  (or 
Messiah)  is  to  be  named  Areemadayah. 

2.  Boodhism  is  the  Protestantism  of  India.  It  is  a  denial  of  Brah- 
minism.  Brahminism  has  a  host  of  idols.  Boodhism  has  only  one. 
That  enjoins  bloody  sacrifices  ;  this  forbids  all  killing.  That  requires 
atrocious  self-tortures ;  this  inculcates  fewer  austerities  than  Catho- 
lics. That  makes  lying,  theft,  and  other  vices  sometimes  commend- 
able ;  and  describes  the  gods  as  excelling  in  these  enormities ;  this 
never  confounds  right  and  wrong,  and  never  excuses  any  sin. 

3.  Boodhism  inculcates  no  principle  of  caste.  Brahminism  pro- 
bably grew  out  of  Boodhism,  and  gained  power  and  numbers  in  Hin- 
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dostan  till  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
Brahmins  were  able  to  commence  that  persecution  of  which  their 
own  records  speak,  and  which  drove  out  the  teachers  of  Boodhism 
into  Farther  India,  whence  it  extended  into  China. 

4.  The  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  Boodhism  is  the  want  of 
any  existing  god.  The  Boodhists  have  an  image  of  a  being  who  was 
god  at  some  former  time,  and  they  are  to  worship  him  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  next  Boodh.    They  have  a  Bible  called  Bedagat. 

5.  The  Boodhists  hold  that  merit  consists  in  avoiding  sins  and 
performing  virtues ;  and  they  have  a  pentalogue  consisting  of  these 
five  positive  laws,  viz  :  (a)  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  (b)  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  (c)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  (d)  Thou  shalt  not  lie. 
(e)  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquors. 

6.  The  Boodhists  divide  their  sins  into  three  classes :  (a)  Those  of 
the  body  as  killing,  thefl,  &c.  (b)  Those  of  the  tongue,  as  falsehood^ 
discord,  harsh  language,  idle  talk,  &c.  (c)  Those  of  the  mind,  as 
pride,  covetousness,  envy,  adoring  false  gods. 

7.  The  Boodhists  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  but  that  it  will 
terminate  in  nic-ban  or  annihilation. 

8.  There  is  scarcely  a  prohibition  of  the  Bedagat  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  our  Holy  Scriptures. 

9.  Worship  is  not  performed  collectively,  though  crowds  assemble 
at  the  sanie  time  on  set  days.  Each  one  makes  his  ofiering  and  re- 
cites his  prayers  alone. 

10.  Any  one  may  become  a  Boodhist  priest,  and  any  priest  may 
return  to  a  secular  life  at  pleasure. 

The  4th  particular  above  mentioned  brings  to  mind  the  doctrine  of 
Swedenborg,  that  the  human  mind  in  thinking  of  God  must  think  of 
an  image  of  man ;  that  without  such  an  image  it  is  lost  in  vacuity, 
just  as  the  eye  loses  itself  in  gazing  on  a  black  expanse  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  image  of  the  Boodh  is  used  as  the  crucifix  is  used  by  the 
Catholics.  Mr.  Malcolm  says  that  he  is  invariably  represented  in 
the  same  manner,  except  that  sometimes  he  is  made  to  wear  a  crown, 
necklace,  and  ornaments  on  his  arms  :  the  lineaments  and  expression 
of  the  face  are  always  the  same.  These  images  of  Boodh  may  be 
seen  from  half  an  inch  long  to  75  feet  In  the  Apoc.  Ex.  1115, 
Swedenborg  says :  ^  I  will  relate  what  must  needs  seem  wonderful ; 
every  man  in  the  idea  of  his  spirit  sees  God  as  a  man,  even  he  who 
in  the  idea  of  his  body  sees  him  like  a  cloud,  a  mist,  air,  or  ether, 
even. he  who  has  denied  that  God  is  a  man :  man  is  in  the  idea  of 
his  spirit  when  he  thinks  abstractedly,  and  in  the  idea  of  his  body 
when  he  thinks  not  abstractedly.  That  every  man  in  the  idea  of 
his  spirit  sees  God  as  a  man,  has  been  made  evident  to  me  from 
men  aflcr  death,  who  are  then  in  the  ideas  of  spirit ;  for  men  afler 
death  become  spirits,  in  which  case,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  think 
of  Grod  otherwise  than  as  of  a  man." 

T.W. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


INSANITIES. 

AccoKDiHO  to  the  pathology  in  vogue,  we  find  no  other  definition  of 
the  word  insanity  than  that  of  mental  alienation,  delirium,  dementia. 
If  the  sense  is  given  more  minutely  the  diflferent  forms  of  hysteria  and 
bypocondriasis  are  included.  When  the  external  types  of  the  malady 
are  enumerated,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fairly  defined,  without  neceeh 
aity  of  proceeding  farther. 

But  the  intelligent  reader  of  Swedenborg  learns  a  rationaU  more 
profound  than  any  idea  embodied  in  these  defining  terms.  He  is 
above  treating  derisively  a  series  of  relations  replete  with  science  and 
philosophy,  which  account  for  the  influences  that  pervade  the  outward 
world ;  and  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  immense  amount  of  knowl- 
edge thereby  opened  to  his  mind.  While  the  attention  of  others  is  di- 
rected to  manifested  facts,  his  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of  causes. 
He  knows  that  that  is  the  field  which  best  compensates  for  diligent  and 
patient  research.  And  so  far  as  his  fidelity  impels  to  investigation, 
does  he  arrive  at  most  valuable  discovery.  Valuable  indeed  in  his 
hands ;  for  to  the  true  Newchurohman,  knowledge  is  only  a  means  to 
accomplish  important  uses. 

Amidst  the  general  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  insanity,  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  appear  like  light  purposely  sent  to  dispel  the 
thick  darkness.  We  are  directed  at  once  to  consider  the  spiritual 
agencies  which  occasion  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  every  day  life. 
Ajid  in  the  case  of  the  malady  now  under  our  notice,  we  learn  that 
they  are  demoniacal  and  satanic.  The  depths  of  insanity  are  verily 
the  depths  of  Hell. 

We  premise  our  remarks  by  the  statement  that  we  give  the  word 
insane  its  etymological  signification  of  unhealthy ;  we  are  allowed  a 
latitude  as  great  as  we  need  in  the  scope  of  our  argument.  In  a  sense 
not  widely  different  from  this  we  understand  the  term  made  use  of  by 
the  scribe  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  And  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  explore,  this  is  the  legitimate  meaning  and  includes  the  usual  defi- 
nitions before  mentioned. 

We  are  aware  that  skeptical  theorizers  may  sneer  at  the  liberty 
which  we  take,  and  at  the  philosophy  which  we  endorse.  But  in  the 
issue  before  us,  these  are  matters  of  little  moment.  The  all-important 
object  is  truth  ;  and  it  transcends  all  others. 

The  illuminated  Swedenborg  declares  that  life  in  itself  is  the  very 
tue  of  Jehovah ;  from  whom  it  is  diflfused  throughout  the  wim 
oreation.  Man  is  not  a  being  who  exists  by  virtue  of  any  inherent 
vitality,  but  is  solely  a  receptacle,  and  if  not  momentaneously  sustain- 
ed by  influxes,  would  perish.  Nor  can  he  receive  these  influxes,  as 
pure  as  they  are  when  radiated  from  the  Divine,  especially  in  his 
present  degradation.  The  auras  BMMt  pass  through  mediums  till  they 
become  sufficiently  crassified  to  be  adapted  to  each  individual's  capaci- 
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ty  of  reception.  Angels  and  spirits  of  different  mould  furnish  such 
mediums ;  so  that  a  good  man  may  receive  a  purer  element,  while  a 
wicked  person  obtains  the  influent  life  in  a  vitiated  and  even  an 
inverted  state.  For  if  selfishness  has  dominion  over  all  the  affections, 
disorder  must  pervade  the  whole  corporeity,  making  it  a  rendezvous 
for  evil  spirits. 

Every  one  must  be  aware  how  contemptuously  many  apparently  in- 
telligent men  treat  the  idea  of  an  intimate  consociation  with  malign 
nant  demons.  Not  competent  to  oppose  it  with  ability,  nor  willing  to 
concede  its  correctness,  they  resort  to  such  means  oi  evading  the  is- 
sue. Yet  the  sentiment  is  evidently  well  founded.  When  the  ii>- 
habitants  of  this  world  pass  into  the  unseen  state  they  must  do  ao 
with  characters  similar  to  those  which  they  possessed  while  here. 
By  the  laws  of  association  they  must  be  joined  very  intimately  with 
those  now  alive  in  the  world  who  are  nearest  like  themselves.  That 
sphere  which  each  individual  carries  about  with  him,  he  diffuses  upon 
others ;  and,  following  the  same  law,  spirits  in  the  other  life  will  dif- 
fuse their  spheres  and  auras  upon  those  of  like  mould  and  moral  cha- 
racter. Thus  good  men  will  be  favored  with  an  aura  of  good  and 
truth,  and  the  wicked  will  be  receivers  of  influxes  replete  with  evil 
and  insanity. 

Superlatively  ignorant  is  the  person  who  would  arraign  the  Divine 
Providence  for  not  prohibiting  this  conjunction  of  evil  spirits  with  bad 
men.  As  the  life  of  man  is  his  love  ;  if  that  love  were  extinguished, 
or  unsustained  by  corresponding  influxes,  the  individual  could  not 
live.  A  good  affection  can  have  no  analogy  with  an  evil  will ;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  coi\junction  of  good  spirits  with  bad  men.  A 
necessity  exists  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  interiors  of  the 
wicked  should  enjoy  the  presence  of  similar  spirits ;  by  providing 
which  the  Lord  preserves  this  portion  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  bad  as  these  spirits  may  be,  they  would  be  innoxious 
to  men,  if  human  depravity  did  not  give  them  an  arena  in  which  to 
carry  out  their  malignancy.  They  can  have  no  dominion  in  men's 
hearts  only  so  far  as  men  submit  to  it  by  performing  wicked  actions. 

It  is  a  universal  law  that  every  love  shall  have  its  corresponding 
truth.  The  converse  is  equally  general ;  every  evil  has  its  analogous 
falsity.  When  men  suffer  any  lust  to  sway  them,  it  never  fails  to 
produce  in  their  minds  a  fatuity  sufliciently  strong  to  unbalance  their 
rational  faculties.  In  the  generality  of  cases  among  evil-doers  this  is 
probably  the  form  which  their  insanity  assumes.  If  they  are  religious, 
they  are  led  to  imagine  that  their  favorite  sin  is  only  venial,  or  per- 
haps a  virtue ;  and  so  live  a  life  of  evil  and  disorder.  Thus  at  the 
present  day  many  people  do  not  regard  covetousness  as  a  great  evil ; 
while  it  underlies  most  of  the  wretchedness  and  suffering  met  with  in 
our  streets.  Very  many  think  dishonesty  and  petty  deceptions  to  be 
excusable,  if  not  commendable.  Adulteries  and  seductions  are 
themes  of  merriment ;  and  marriage  is  considered  as  similar  to  them 
in  fact,  though  not  in  name.  Hence  it  is  that  manv,  very  many  pro- 
fessingChristians  are  so  infatuated  by  the  evils  into  which  they  are  sunk, 
that  they  know  no  delights  purer  or  choicer  thatil\2k»H&^\A^^^^i^^'t.  ^ 
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the  New  Church  so  appropriately  styles  the  "  Pleasures  of  Insanity  ;** 
and  yet  they  imagine  that  they  are  doing  no  injury  to  God  or  man. 

In  many  cases,  the  extreme  acquiescence  in  vassalage  to  some  evil 
affection,  so  palpably  disorders  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  body,  that 
the  results  are  noted  by  observers  as  mental  derangement.  The  do^ 
mination  of  the  malignant  spirits  becomes  manifest  before  men. 
Then  follow  the  train  of  diseases — ^hypochondria — hysteria — ravings 
—delirium,  &c.,  so  imperfectly  understood  by  physicians,  as  to  defy 
most  modes  of  treatment  to  which  they  resort. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  extensive  detail  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject ;  our  business  is  with  the  philosophy.  Our  position  all 
along  has  been  that  every  person  lived  by  virtue  of  influent  vitality, 
transmitted  through  spiritual  mediums.  The  inversion  of  this  influx 
from  good  to  evil  is  the  cause  of  all  insanities.  It  is  no  argument 
against  this  hypothesis,  that  there  is  manifestly  a  supervening  of 
bodily  disease  in  cases  of  mental  derangement.  The  philosophy 
which  we  have  espoused  accounts  for  such  occurrences.  It  teaches 
that  the  body  and  spirit  of  man  are  one  by  correspondence,  and  sus- 
tain the  relation  of  posterior  and  prior.  It  the  interiors  of  a  man  be- 
come diseased  or  insane,  the  spirit  fails  to  exert  a  genial  influence 
upon  that  part  of  the  corporeal  organism,  answering  to  the  morbid 
element ;  the  life  peculiar  to  those  parts  is  left  to  suffer  inanition.  By 
the  concurrence  of  external  causes  a  diseased  state  ensues.  Thus  if 
the  intellect  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  the  cerebrum  is  affected,  as  is 
the  case  in  delirium. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  philosophy  explains  all  causes  of  insan- 
ity and  common  disease  existing.  Properly  understood  it  would  go 
farther,  and  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  select 
a  specific  medicine  for  each  malady ;  one  which  the  science  of  corres- 
pondences would  indicate  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  enter  the  spiritual  region  of  the  patient  and  seek  to  up- 
root the  malignant  occupants  who  produced  the  disorder  by  their  in- 
festations ;  not  even  sparing  that  class  the  worst  of  all,  which  ^  go  not 
out  save  by  prayer  and  fasting.'*  When  the  attainment  of  such  power 
and  wisdom  is  made,  many  phenomena  attending  the  Lord's  personal 
ministry  will  be  accounted  for.  Then  will  His  words  be  fulfilled 
literally  as  well  as  spiritually.  ^  These  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
believe ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  demons :  they  shall  take  up 
serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover,"  Mark  xvi. 
17, 18. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  even  now  in  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Church,  there  are  manifestations  which  afford  some  prospect  of  reali- 
zing these  ideas.  We  have  a  healthier  religion,  which  tends  directly 
to  make  a  healthier  people.  How  truly  does  this  sentiment  apply  to 
the  Heavenly  Doctrines  which  substitute  the  delights  of  wisdom  for 
the  pleasures  of  insanity. 

Medical  science  is  at  a  stage  in  which  a  system  of  analogous  reme- 
dies bids  fair  to  be  discovered.  The  botanic  physician  selects  his 
medicines  from  the  herbs  of  various  character ;  toe  homosopathist  ap- 
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plies  infinitesimals  to  meet  every  form  of  disease ;  the  hydropathist 
applies  water,  the  symbol  of  tmth,  to  all  maladies. 

At  the  same  time  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits 
becomes  every  day  more  intense.  As  though  the  days  of  skepticism 
were  numbered,  the  rappings^  and  other  manifestations  are  evincing 
plainly  that  evil  as  well  as  good  spirits  are  in  existence  and  busily  en- 
gaged. Thus  are  different  pillars  of  the  edifice  going  up ;  and  there 
will  be  but  one  superstructure. 

We  will  append  a  few  directions  upon  the  subject  of  the  prevention 
of  demoniacal  infestations.  Many  insanities  are  induced  by  courses 
of  conduct  that  are  pursued  by  individuals  who  are  not  conscious  of 
the  direful  evils  to  which  they  are  subjecting  themselves.    Such  peo- 

{ile  may  be  saved,  but  in  their  terrible  tribulations  they  will  learn  too 
ate,  that  it  will  be  only  "  so  as  by  fire." 

1.  Let  every  person  have  a  useful  occupation  in  which  he  can  employ 
himself  and  procure  means  of  subsistence.  The  neglect  of  this  requi- 
site engenders  habits  of  indolence,  listlessness,  and  more  or  less  indis- 
poses a  person  for  sound  thinking  and  long  continued  mental  labor. 
We  will  quote  our  illuminated  author  in  confirmation. 

"  Every  one  should  provide  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food, 
raiment,  habitation,  and  other  things  which  the  state  of  civil  life  in  which  he  is 
necessarily  requires,  and  this  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  his  family, 
and  not  ouly  for  the  present  time,  but  also  for  the  future ;  for  unless  a  man  pro- 
cures himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  cannot  be  in  a  state  to  exercise  charit]^, 

for  he  is  in  want  of  all  things This  must  be  the  first  object,  but  it 

should  be  done  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body^ — 
H,  D.  9,798. 

It  must  be  evident  to  people  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits  that  if 
laborious  occupations  are  not  interblended,  the  mind  becomes  torpid 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  rendered  inactive.  The  reason  is, 
that  they  require  repose,  which  must  be  given  by  active  employment 
of  the  body.  This  employment  is  thus  necessary  to  afford  a  substan- 
tial corporeity,  so  to  speak,  to  the  good  or  charity  which  the  person  is 
dispensing. 

2.  No  person  should  consent  to  be  led  by  the  self-hood  of  another. 
Love  of  ruling  is  death  to  the  love  of  the  neighbor.  He  who  wishes 
to  lead  others  from  himself  is  of  necessity  himself  led  by  evil  spirits; 
for  such  a  desire  is  an  evil  concupiscence  which  affords  a  proper  me- 
dium for  their  agency.  Such  a  person's  leading  is,  therefore,  that  of 
evil  demons.  The  individual  who  is  so  led  is  infatuated ;  the  angels 
are  repelled  from  him  and  nothing  heavenly  can  be  formed  and  ulti- 
mated  in  him.  Insanity  characterizes  both  him  and  his  leader.  We 
have  known  some  most  flagrant  instances  of  moral  and  mental  turpi- 
tude resulting  in  cases  coming  under  this  head.  Persons  have  coolly 
and  audaciously  perpetuated  abominable  iniquities,  evidently  under  a 
conviction  that  the  Lord  himself  inspired  them  to  those  atrocities. 

3.  We  should  carefully  avert  ourselves  from  suggestions  which 
rise  up  in  our  own  minds,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  phantasy. 
Evil  spirits  are  so  insidious  that  they  readily  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  direction  acquired  by  our  habits  of  thought,  wheth^t  ^bft;«iS»a&L 
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covetous,  domineering,  passionate,  or  religions.  Ecstasies,  or  relig* 
ious  raptures,  which  ultimate  themselves  in  extravagant  actions,  but 
not  in  works  of  use  and  charity,  come  directly  under  this  classification. 
We  regard  them  as  insanities^  which  wear  out  the  body,  derange  the 
mind,  and  disorder  the  whole  man.  So  far  from  resulting  in  good 
these  blissful  emotions  generally  inflate  the  person  with  self-importance 
and  arrogance ;  they  also  induce  the  false  persuasion  that  his  salva- 
tion is  ratified  without  that  fidelity  and  practical  righteousness  which 
the  Lord  inculcated. 

Submission  to  the  phantasies  engendered  by  evil  spirits  operating 
in  the  mind  induces  the  most  of  the  forms  of  insanity  usually  known 
by  that  appellation.  The  fancy  has  its  way,  and  conducts  the  person, 
to  irretrievable  ruin.  Every  one  familiar  with  deranged  people  knows 
the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

In  conclusion,  to  condense  the  whole  matter  into  a  brief  space,  we 
say,  that  evil  and  its  attendant  false  persuasions,  are  the  real  insanities 
which  are  from  hell  and  infest  mankind.  iTo  prevent  them  and  escape 
their  direful  influence  we  must  deny  ourselves,  love  the  Lord  with 
our  supreme  aflTections,  and  let  our  whole  life  be  replete  with  works 
of  charity  toward  our  neighbor.  In  short,  our  heart's  language  must 
be  like  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  ^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  even  to  perform  his  work.'* 

A.  W. 


ARTICLE   lY. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TRUE  USES  OF  NEW  CHURCH  CONVENTIONS  1 

EDITOR, 

I  HAVE  been  much  gratified  to  see  this  question  raised  by  your  cor- 
respondent **  Eusebius,'*  and  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  sug- 
gestions and  considerations  which  he  advances  will  have  a  careful 
hearing  with  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  in  my  judgment,  than  **  that  the  mere  ex- 
ternal regime  of  the  Church  needs  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
paramount  claim  upon  the  action  of  the  Convention.  It  is  the  internal 
interests  of  the  Lord's  Kingdom  which  ever  especially  demand  atten- 
tion in  all  such  stated  assemblings  of  his  people." 

While  the  Christian  world  have  been  growing  less  and  less  satisfied 
with  the  legislative  tests  and  behests  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  the  Old  Church,  in  the  shape  of  Constitutions,  Creeds,  &c.,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  receive  with 
much  favor  the  rival  pretensions  of  a  new  boay,  or  sect,  following  in 
nearly  the  same  footsteps,  and  establishing  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
test  of  rigid  exclusion  for  all  who  do  not  assent  to  similar  views  of 
faith,  as  a  condition  of  Church  membership.  The  idea  of  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  belongs,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  past.    It  is  bor- 
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rowed  from  the  Old  Churchy  and  can,  by  no  means,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  New.  The  genius  of  the  New  Dispensation  leads  in  a  diiferent 
direction,  and  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  not  have  discovered  it 
before.  We  look  in  vain  for  anything  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
to  countenance  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  in  the  New 
Church.  His  instructions  are  addressed  to  the  individual  reader,  and 
contain  truths  for  Aim  to  apply  to  life.  He  never  addresses  bodies  of 
persons,  as  though  they  contained  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  larger 
Church ;  but  his  instructions  are  uniformly  to  this  effect,  **  that  the 
Lord  at  this  day  is  forming  a  new  angelic  heaven,  and  that  it  is  form- 
ed of  those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  God  the  Saviour,  and  go  imme- 
diately to  HimJ*  He  says  too^  ^  the  reason  why  temptations  have 
been  hitherto  unknown,  and  why  scarcely  any  one  has  known  whence 
and  what  they  are,  is  because  the  Church  has  not  been  in  truths  ;  no 
one  is  in  truth,  but  he  uho  goes  immediately  to  the  Lord^  and  rejeols 
the  former  faith  and  embraces  the  new." — T.  C  R,  507. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  body  or  class  of  individuals  to  legislate 
themselves  into  heaven,  or,  what  is  on  the  road  to  the  same  things  into 
good  states;  although  experience  demonstrates  that  they  may  be 
pretty  successful  in  legislating  each  other  out  of  them.  We  well 
know  how  much  time  has  been  spent  in  attempting  to  establish  an 
order  of  the  ministry,  with  **  degrees,''  or  "  grades,"  of  one  above  an- 
other, and  of  ^  subordination"  of  one  to  another.  And  yet,  how  much 
nearer  are  we  to  a  settlement  of  this  question  than  when  we  com- 
menced T 

Our  Conventions  usually  occupy  three  or  four  days ;  and  what  pro- 
jfortion  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  tlte  consideration  of  means  for  extend- 
ing  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  hordes  Church  f  AH  must  admit  that 
the  pressure  of  business  has  been  so  great — ^in  making,  amending,  and 
repealing  rules  of  order,  and  the  discussions  growing  out  of  them,  that 
questions  of  this  nature  have  been  crowded  quite  into  the  back*ground. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  would  ask  attention  to  the  following  facts.  The 
Rules  of  Order  for  the  General  Convention  were  adopted  by  that  body 
in  1838,  and  the  first  meeting  under  them  was  held  in  1830.  This 
body  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  N.  C.  Societies  in  the  United 
States — some  fifty  in  number.  From  1830  to  1840,  a  period  often 
years,  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  this  Convention  for  all  the 
uses  of  the  Church,  averaged  but  9384  per  year. 

Of  this,  966  per  year  (not  quite  one  fourth)  was  expended  for  print- 
ing the  Journal.  An  average  of  904  per  year  has  been  expended  for 
the  education  of  ministers.  More  than  half  uf  this  amount  was  con- 
tributed and  expended  the  fir^  year,  so  that  the  average  amount  for 
the  last  nine  years  was  but  846.  The  amount  contributed  for  furnish- 
ing the  writings  of  Swedenborg  to  College  and  other  public  Libraries 
was  983.  More  than  one  haLT  of  this  amount  was  contributed  and 
expended  in  the  first  two  years,  so  that  the  average  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  but  950.  For  missionary  purposes  there  has  been  ex- 
pended #62  per  year.  Three  appropriations  have  been  voted  to  Dr. 
Tafel  amounting  to  9160,  and  one  appropriation  of  925  to  Le  B.  Dee 
Guays^  in  aid  of  their  indefatigable  labors.    This  emhx^^^^  ^^^^uk^ 
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has  been  done  in'  ten  years^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

My  impression  is  that  the  other  Conventions  would  exhibit  about 
the  same  results. 

What  a  picture  does  this  present !  All  the  means  and  appliances 
of  this  '^Ghurchina  larger  form,"  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  one  little  society  in  operation. 

These  facts  in  themselves,  would  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
have  been  in  the  main  looking  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  our 
labors  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  misspent.  Instead  of  these  labors 
having  a  tendency  to  prepare  the  minds  of  its  members,  or  of  the 
Christian  world,  to  be  receptive  of  the  truths  revealed  to  us  from  the 
New  Heavens,  has  it  not  been  quite  the  contrary  7 

Before  legislating  upon  Rules,  &c.,  all  was  unity  in  Church  matters ; 
but  since  then  we  have  been  split  into  parties ;  controversies  have 
been  the  legitimate  fruits,  and  charity  has  sometimes  suffered.  How 
then  shall  we  get  back  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  7  To  do  this 
we  have  only  to  adopt  the  platform  of  the  Ancient  Church. 

^Doctrinals  alone,"  says  Swedenborg,  ^  do  not  constitute  the  exter- 
nal, much  less  the  internal  of  the  Church,  nor  do  they  distinguish 
churches  before  the  Lord :  but  this  is  effected  by  a  life  according  to  doc- 
trinals,  all  which,  if  they  are  true,  regard  charity  as  their  fundamen- 
tal ;  what  is  the  design  of  doctrinals  but  to  teach  how.  man  should 
Jive  7  The  several  churches  in  the  Christian  world  are  distinguished 
by  their  doctrinals^  and  they  hence  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  or  the  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Protestants, 
with  many  others.  This  distinction  of  names  arises  solely  from  doc- 
trinals, and  would  never  have  had  place,  if  they  had  made  love  to  the 
Lord  and  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  the  principal  point  of  faith. 
Doctrinals  would  then  be  only  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  which  true  Christians  would  leave  to  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience,  and  would  say  from  the  heart,  that  he  is  a  true 
Christian  who  lives  as  a  Christian,  or  as  the  Lord  teaches.  Thus  one 
church  would  be  formed  out  of  all  these  diverse  ones,  and  all  disagree- 
ments €urising  from  mere  doctrinals  would  vanish,  yea,  all  the  animos- 
ities of  one  against  another  would  be  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  would  be  established  on  earth.  The  Ancient 
Church  which  existed  immediately  after  the  flood,  although  dispersed 
over  several  kingdoms,  was  of  such  a  character,  so  that  they  differed 
much  from  each  other  as  to  doctrinals^  but  yet  they  made  charity  the 
nrinctpal  things  and  regarded  worship,  not  from  the  doctrinals  of  faith, 
DUt  from  the  charity  of  life  which  entered  into  it.  This  is  meant  by 
what  is  said.  Gen.  xi.  1,  that  Hbey  had  all  one  language,  and  their 
words  were  one.' " — A.  C.  1709. 

Instead  of  our  Conventions  acting  upon  the  platform  of  charity,  like 
the  Ancient  Church  here  described,  and  thus  forming  "one  church" 
out  of  **  diverse  ones,"  have  we  not  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  &c.,  above  enumerated,  and  adopted 
£Aetr  platform,  by  insisting  upon  doctrinals  as  the '"distinguishing" 
feature  7    It  seems  to  me  so,  and  that  we  have  reaped  the   fruits 
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Let  the  sabject  therefore  be  fally  discussed,  and  in  the  spirit  of  trae 
brotherhood.  When  this  is  done,  we  may  arrive  at  clear  ideas  of 
daty,  and  ways  will  thus  open  by  which  the  rational  mind  can  see 
how  every  one,  however  hamble,  can  aid  in  carrying  out  the  command 
of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  **  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture-" 

X.  Y.  Z. 


^l^0^f*0t*  ^M^W^i^i 


ARTICLE   Y. 


RE-BAPTISM. 

The  re-baptism  of  proselytes  who  had  received  that  ordinance  be- 
forehand from  Old  Church  administrators  has  given  rise  to  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  our  brethren.  The  advocates  of  the  prac- 
tice allege  that  the  former  baptism  was  into  the  consummated  church, 
and  it  is  therefore  invalid.  Their  opponents  insist  that  there  is  still  a 
great  body  of  the  New  Church  in  those  organizations,  and  that  that 
fact  preserves  the  sacraments  in  their  integrity.  Mr.  Barrett  alludes  to 
the  significant  circumstance  that  Swedenborg  who  was  baptized  by  a 
Lutheran,  received  the  Holy  Supper  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ferelius,  a 
little  before  his  decease. 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  B.  adopts  in  the  N.  C.  Visitor  is  one  in 
which  we  cordially  reciprocate ;  ''  that  each  individual  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  his  former  baptism  be  suffix 
cienty  or  whether  he  will  be  baptized  into  the  New  Church/*  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  person  or  his  representatives 
were  when  the  ordinance  was  administered  ;  if  it  was  a  state  of  char- 
ity, we  find  it  as  easv  to  accept  that  ceremonial  as  readily  as  though  it 
had  been  performed  by  a  Newchurchman.  We  would  trammel  no 
man's  conscience.  Besides  we  have  no  fellowship  for  that  pruriency 
for  domination  which  would  require  an  honest  person,  who  possessea 
the  three  essentials,  to  obey  laws  of  men's  own  making,  regardless  of 
the  Lord. 

Nevertheless,  we  advocate  as  a  general  rule  the  re-baptizing 
of  proselytes  from  the  churches  around  us.  We  have  too  little  faith  in 
the  eflicacy  of  any  Old  Church  administrations,  to  adopt  them  as  suf- 
ficient for  the  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They 
might  answer  in  the  early  period  of  the  New  Church,  while  the  tran- 
sition was  taking  place,  as  did  the  institutions  of  Judaism  in  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  the  first  Christian  Church.  But  as  there  is  an  ap- 
proach toward  vigorous  youth^  the  Church  should  stretch  forth  her 
hand  and  gird  herself  **  with  the  requisite  externals,  and  no  longer 
wear  the  garments  of  infancy  put  on  by  others,  who  desire  to  gird  her 
and  lead  her  whither  she  chooseth  not  to  go,"  John  xxi.  18. 

Why  do  we  not  seek  the  instruction  of  ministers  from  the  consummat- 
ed church  7  Plainly  because  they  have  no  influx  from  the  Lord,  which 
adapts  them  for  our  teachers.    They  live  in  the  fotmftx  ^Sss^^^^^a^ql^soln 
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whereas  to  us  **  all  things  are  become  new.**  To  be  sure,  the  formal  or- 
dination is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  fact  is  all-important.  A  man 
must  have  an  influx  of  good  and  truth  from  tde  Lord  to  enable  him  to 
impart  instruction  usefully ;  and  the  summing  up  of  the  matter 
amounts  to  this :  he  must  oe  right  upon  the  essentials  of  the  churchy 
else  he  will  not  be  a  suitable  teacher  for  New  Jerusalem  Christians. 
Yet  when  the  Old  Church  had  not  w^ound  up  its  concerns,  its  ministers 
were  appropriate  in  that  peculiar  state  of  matters.  But  now  we  think 
the  case  is  difl[brent  If  not,  we  see  no  order,  nor  appropriateness  in 
the  general  separation  of  Newchurchmen  from  the  different  organiza- 
tions. Yet  all  acknowledge  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  that  di- 
vision, because  there  is  no  home,  no  rest  for  the  spirit,  no  place  for 
the  man  of  the  New  Church  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion. Hence,  w^  differ  froiti  Mr.  Barrett  in  his  recommendation  to 
isolated  receivers  to  attend  the  '*  evangelical"  ministry.  We  prefer 
rather  the  advice  which  he  once  gave  to  a  little  company  at  Fall 
River,  to  hold  independent  meetings.  If  we  do  not  in  heart  affect  the 
Old  Churchy  they  do  not  want  us,  except  for  our  money  and  influence ; 
their  spiritual  food  is  poisonous  to  us ;  and  it  is  utter  vanity  for  us  to 
imagine  that  at  the  present  time  the  Divine  Providence  seeks  to  keep 
US  there.  Suppose  but  one  or  two  receivers  are  to  be  assembled, 
surelv  they  are  a  church  and  priest  by  divine  influx,  and  can  perform 
worsnip.  We  have  long  been  in  tnis  habit,  and  can  testify  from 
valuable  experience,  that  each  hour  thus  spent  in  the  Lord's  courts, 
Was  more  precious  and  soul-satisfying  than  the  many  da}^  which,  be- 
fore that,  we  spent  in  the  meetings  of  the  popular  churches.  We  have 
enjoyed  one  privilege,  that  of  worshiping  the  Redeemer  without  in- 
sult, or  a  gag  on  our  lips.  Two  cannot  walk  together  except  they  are 
agreed ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone  is  the  dragon,  its  influx  must 
be  detrimental  to  piety. 

Upon  this  fact  we  base  much  of  our  argument  for  re-baptizing. 
We  regard  the  ministrations  of  the  Old  Church  as  unadapted  to  our 
wants  and  injurious  to  our  life  ;  yet  our  baptism  under  their  regulation 
is  a  solemn  pledge  to  accept  their  doctrine,  to  abide  by  it,  and  to  as- 
sociate ourselves  with  the  spirits  peculiar  to  that  dispensation.  As 
we  cannot  do  it,  as  we  regard  that  church  as  consummated  and  pass- 
ed away  ;  we  see  no  more  propriety  in  our  continual  acceptance  of 
its  baptism,  than  in  undergoing  circumcision,  which  has  the  same  cor- 
respondence,  and  then  refusing  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity.  Yet 
Jewish  proselytes  to  the  apostolic  church  were  baptized ;  and  the 
«ame  rule  would  require  Newchurchmen  as  such  to  be  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  even  though  baptized  beforehand  by  an  Old 
Churchman.  If  the  passing  away  of  the  heavens  and  earth  of  Juda- 
ism rendered  it  proper  to  baptize  circumcised  proselytes,  why  does 
not  the  same  catastrophe  in  the  Christian  universe,  authorize  the  re- 
baptism  of  converts  from  the  consummated  church  7 

We  have  already  admitted  that  while  the  New  Dispensation  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  sacrament  might  lawfully  be  received  from  Old 
Church  administrators*  Under  this  head  we  consider  the  case  of 
Swedenbbrg  to  come*    **  In  nothing  is  our  divinely  instructed  author 
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more  guarded  than  in  what  he  says  respecting  violent  changes  or  ab- 
rupt transitions  from  one  state  to  anot^r.  True  order  precipitates 
nothing,  but  evermore  dictates  gradual  llevelopment."  The  Divine 
Providence,  however,  has  now  brought  it  about  that  a  distinct  people 
should  arise  to  support  the  New  Church  standard,  and  to  that  will  he 
commit  the  promises  of  the  Word,  if  they  prove  faithful  to  the  light. 

Thither  do  we  look  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  devolving  upoit 
the  true  Church.  Nor  is  our  confidence  weakened,  except  where  we 
find  institutions  upreared  which  are  mere  imitations  of  the  former^and 
leavened  with  that  leaven ;  and  where  we  find  a  mealy-mouthednesa 
in  bearing  testimony  against  popular  sins.  Wherever  we  find  a 
people  who  possess  the  true  light  and  manifest  the  corresponding 
spirit,  we  look  for  the  orderly  performance  of  the  ordinances  which 
are  distinctive  of  the  church.  Thus  are  we  called  away  from  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  New.  There  wo 
look  for  that  ministry  which  will  evangelize  the  world.  There  we  ex/^ 
pect  to  find  the  preachers  ordained  of  Heaven  who  will  go  forth  to 
^  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,**  and  who  are  commissioned  to  per* 
form  the  analogous  rite  of  **  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.** 

"We  do  not  see,  from  anything  which  we  have  learned  fromSwe* 
denborg  or  the  Word,  that  any  harm  can  come  from  repeating  the  or- 
dinance in  the  New  Church.  And  as  this  may  be  considered  a  perfect- 
Iv  safe  course,  those  who  have  any  doubts  about  the  validity  of  their 
iormer  baptism,  will  probably  find  this  the  easiest  way  of  settling 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  by  acknowledging  in  tbia 
manner  our  faith  in  the  Lord  as  He  has  revealed  himself  at  His  se- 
cond advent,  we  shall  withdraw  ourselves  farther  from  the  society  of 
evil  spirits,  and  receive  added  strength  to  live  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  to  resist  and  overcome,  in  our  hearts,  the  princi* 

?les  which  these  doctrines  oppose.  Baptism  into  the  faith  of  the  New 
Ihurch  will  not  be  likely  to  remove  us  farther  from  the  angels  of  the 
New  Heaven ;  it  may  be  a  means  of  drawing  us  into  a  closer  commu* 
nion  with  them.** — iV.  C  Visitor^  p.  20. 

We  think  that  this  last  quoted  paragraph  fairly  sets  off  the  case  in 
point.  While  with  the  writer  we  zealously  insist  that  each  person 
should  possess  uninfringed  liberty  to  decide  the  question  for  himself^ 
as  he  must  also  upon  becoming  a  Newchurchman  at  all,  we  must  also 
express  our  confidence,  that  such  persons  acting  according  to  reason, 
oarefuUy  avoiding  to  be  led  by  the  self-hood  of  others,  will  come  to  the 
decision  to  receive  baptism  from  an  administrator  in  the  New  Church* 
At  least  we  have  observed  such  to  be  the  case  where  we  have  had 
opportunity  for  personal  observation.  We  fear  not,  however,  for  the 
result  Although  we  differ  in  opinion  upon  this  subject  with  much  es- 
teemed brethren,  we  find  no  antagonistic  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
them.  But  as  truth  is  developed  by  individual  expression  of  ideas, 
we  place  our  essays  on  file  with  the  rest,  praying  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  to  overrule  all  for  the  welfare  <»  Jerusalem  whomhehalh 

chosen, 

A.  W. 
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A  PARTICULAR  ASPECT  OF  NEW  CHURCH  DUTY. 

■R.  EDITOR, 

Permit  an  humble  individual  to  propose  the  inquiry,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  and  which  he  would  do  with  seriousness — 
Must  we  regard  those  who  are  beginning,  for  no  one  can  claim  to 
have  done  more,  to  appreciate  the  holy  truths  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion, as  exempt  from  the  common  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  7 — an  age  in  which  the  world  seems  alive  with  an  onward  move- 
ment, and  which  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  associations 
of  human  strength,  and  means  for  effecting  ends  which  are  regarded 
as  beneficial  to  the  racct  by  the  warm  spheres  of  which  associations, 
the  purse-strings  of  almost  every  man,  woman,  apd  child,  are  loosened 
for  the  supply  of  adequate  contributions  to  the  support  of  a  thousand 
ends,  the  real  use  of  which,  if  we  did  not  bow  with  profound  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  Providence,  seen  or  unseen,  we  might 
be  constrained  to  doubt 

But  we  know  that  in  all  this  there  are  divine  ends  of  use  if  not 
the  direct  upbuilding  of  a  true  order  of  things^  and  we  doubt  not  that 
great  personal  good  results  from  learning  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  uses  and  contributing  to  their  support,  by  which 
something  is  done  to  liberate  the  mind  from  sordid,  selfish,  and  sen- 
sual habits.      In  this  every  Newchurchman  will  doubtless  agree. 

But  we  inquire  again — Do  the  genial  rays  of  light  from  the  New 
Heaven  torpify  the  minds  they  enter  to  the  generous  feelings  which 
prompt  to  liberal  contributions  in  association  with  congenial  minds, 
for  the  promotion  of  general  purposes?  And  still  further  would  we 
inquire — Do  they  release  the  mind  from  that  sense  of  justice  which 
prompts  to  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  pecuniarv  pledges  and  obliga- 
tions ?  We  believe  not,  excepting  it  be  that  those  rays  barely  enter 
and  dazzle  the  intellect,  without  producing  a  conformity  of  the  life  to 
them,  and  an  appropriate  effect  upon  the  heart. 

Again,  we  inquire  why  it  is,  that  from  every  quarter  of  the  New 
Church,  we  hear  of  a  scanty  and  meagre  support  being  rendered  to 
the  various  public  and  social  means  of  use  ?  The  pulpit  languishes 
for  want  of  support,  and  its  ministers  wc  find  begging  their  bread  by 
means  of  some  secular  drudgery.  Missions  lack  support,  and  our 
periodicals  impoverish  those  whose  zeal  has  overleaped  discretion  in 
their  behalf  I 

Ought  it  so  to  be  ?  Can  it  so  continue,  and  our  souls  progress  in 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  life? 

It  is  utterly  useless  and  absurd — it  is  wicked — ^to  alledge,  in  defence, 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means.  As  a  general  truth,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  our  country.  The  most  paltry  lusts  find  their  gratification 
with  us  at  vastly  greater  outlays  of  money  than  all  we  make  for  the 
church,  and  the  spiritual  good  of  our  fellow-men.    It  is  true  that  our 
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natural  tastes  and  propensities  must  be  provided  for,  low  though 
their  tendency  often  is ;  they  cannot  be  put  away  at  once.  But  let 
not  oar  spiritual  man  go  unprovided  for,  or  the  deathly  fallacy  possess 
us,  that  our  intellect  only  needs  to  be  cared  for. 

These  remarks  may  seem  severe,  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  parry 
them  with  any  thing  but  the  real  truth.  The  writer  is  conscious  that 
he  cannot  escape  their  personal  application,  for  he  has  reason  to  feel 
that  a  superabundance  of  truth  over  good  produces  a  deathly  effect 
upon  the  life.  These  animadversions  have,  at  this  moment,  been 
called  forth  by — after  repeatedly  noticing  the  complaints  of  conductors 
of  some  of  our  periodicals,  of  a  want  of  generous  support,  and  even 
of  experiencing  what  is  but  common  justice, — falling  upon  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  publishers  of  that  excellent  little  periodical  for 
children.  The  Littlb  Truth  Teller.  They  say,  that  while  it  requires 
the  faithful  and  punctual  payment  of  the  dues  on  the  part  of  all  our 
subscribers,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  continue  the  ''work,''  the  editing 
and  transportation  being  gratis,  yet  *'  over  200  of  our  subscribers  to 
our  present  volume  are  in  arrears,  and  many  of  those  for  the  previous 
volume  also." 

By  such  and  similar  delinquency  connected  with  the  various  circum- 
stances of  our  literature,  the  church  and  the  world  are  being  deprived 
of  a  needed  benefit.  Those  who  are  punctual  are  highly  taxed  for 
what  they  do  receive ;  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  literature,  are  hampered,  and  a  canker  is  permitted 
to  gnaw  upon  the  vitals  of  those  who  indulge  in  such  delinquency. 

Much  indeed  has  been  done  in  this  country,  for  which  we  should 
all  be  thankful.  But  has  it  not  been  done  by,  comparatively,  a  few 
individuals?  And  is  not  something  lacking  yet  7  Cannot  our  litera- 
ture be  made  even  cheaper  than  it  is,  by  a  more  general  and  punctual 
patronage  7 

But  a  few  years  since,  in  England,  the  church  and  the  world  were, 
to  an  extent,  shut  out  from  New  Church  residing  by  high  price.  A 
set  of  the  Arcana,  in  miserable  paper  and  type,  was  held  at  about 
$25,  which  can  now  be  had  in  much  superior  style  for  half  that  sum. 
And  this  was  permitted  by  what  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
live  would  call  by  no  better  name  than  sluggishness  and  stupidity, 
A  few  individuals,  unable  to  endure  that  state  of  things,  broke  through 
the  existing  spell,  and  while  the  publications  of  the  Church  received 
a  new  dress,  they  also,  including  their  periodical,  were  made  of 
easy  access  by  a  reduction  of  their  prices. 

Our  only  aim  in  alluding,  either  to  past  errors  or  past  achieve- 
ments, is  to  obtain  counsel  for  the  present  and  for  future  action.  If 
we  live  in  a  da;y  of  onward  movement,  which  renders  it  next  to  death 
to  stand  still,  the  paralyzing  of  our  spiritual  life  is  equally  inevitable, 
and  the  work  is  most  insidious,  if  we  do  not  personally  fulfil  our 
moral  obligations,  and  contribute  our  share  to  the  support  of  all  those 
means  on  which  our  life,  both  spiritual  and  natural,  depends.  And 
let  us  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  can,  at  any  time,  even  if  we 
have  redeemed  all  our  voluntary  pledges,  conclude  that  we  have  yet 
fulfilled  the  full  measure  of  duty. 
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elude  either  from  the  intenial  evidence  of  the  book,  or  the  criticisms  to  which 
it  has  been  subject,  that  there  is  any  attempt  at  deception  in  its  pages — ^rathet 
the  reverse.  At  the  same  time  many  of  its  disclosures  are  so  extraordinarv, 
that  it  would  really  seem  too  much  to  ask  credence  for  them  of  anv  sensible 

Serson  j  while  some  of  its  statements  are  of  snch  a  nature  as  to  afford  abun* 
ant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  evil  as  well  as  good  spirits  interiorly,  with 
every  one.  But  the  great  object  of  the  author  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence, 
ihe  iorm,  and  the  occupations  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body, 
and  on  all  these  points  it  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  revelations  of  Sweden- 
borg,  who  was  freq^uently  confronted  with  Monsieur's  Kmnambules — or  at  least 
a  resemblance  of  him.  The  numerous  facts  which  are  brought  forward  under 
fhis  head  are  unanswerable.  ^^  Al\  the  savans  in  the  world,**  says  one  of  the 
extatiques,  "cannot  deny  what  I  have  just  cited,  which  is  operated  every  dav, 
and  at  every  instant  of  the  day ;  thev  trill  be  Miged  to  extend  the  properties  of  the 
hodjif  if  they  trill  not  allow  it  a  soul^  ana  these  properties  trill  be  as  obscure  in  their  so- 
lutton  as  tKose  of  the  latter  ;  accepting  the  soul,  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  it  the 
power  of  travelling  out  of  the  body,  of  reading  thoughts,  and  of  seeing  both 
jpast  and  future  actions ;  and  when  they  have  acknowledged  such  a  soul  they 
will  not  refuse  its  going  in  search  of  repose  to  a  place  of  recompense  for  all 
ttie  sufferings  which  it  has  endured  in  this  world  ot  grief.** 

One  of  the  principle  organs  of  Psychology  in  this  conntry,  however  ahe 
ISbtsf,  edited  by  Dr.  £liiotsou),  makes  short  work  with  all  the  facts  collected  by 
Cahagnet  to  prove  that  the  phenomena  of  Clairvoyance  cannot  be  accounted 
ior  on  the  theory  of  reflection  and  imagination.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

Sbnsidering  that  the  principal  object  of  the  writer  was  to  throw  contempt  on 
iWedenborg*s  experience  and  his  revelations ;  but  yet  it  is  most  unfair  even 
jboked  at  in  a  literary  point  of  view.    Many  of  Cahagnet*s  ex})eriments  were  ex- 
bressly  addressed  to  the  problem  of  communication  by  reflection  of  thought,  but 
these  and  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are  alike  overlooked  by  the  reviewer. 
Weil  may  the  author  rally  the  learned  on  their  impassibility,  and  bid  them  re- 
main in  their  doctorial  ornaments  and  seigueurial  robes— tlie  emblems  of  the 
Mta  quo ;  well  may  he  exclaim,  '*  We  will  practice  science  without  you,  and 
more  consolins;  science  than  yours.**    One  passage  is  well  worth  extracting, 
khough  it  should  leave  one  no  space  to  add  anything  on  the  other  topics  olf 
controversy  in  the  work. 

"  Some  persons  have  objected  that  there  could  not  be  any  usages  in  the 
world  of  spirits  as  on  earth,  still  less  objects  adapted  for  such  usages;  one  of 
them  thought  it  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  houses,  &c.,  and  exclaimed 
whilst  ridiculing  the  assenion : — ^  Masons  and  tapestry-makers  can*t  want  for 
work  there  then  !*    I  have  but  a  few  observations  to  make  in  this  respect  :— 
What  is  understood  by  life?    Is  it  not  thinking?    Thinking  of  what  ?    Of  some- 
Uiing.    What  is  this  something?    All  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  heard 
.by  the  ear,  and  that  can  fall  under  the  other  senses.    1st.  Places,  accidents  of 
places,  ornaments  of  places.     2d.  Living  beings  and  of  our  own  nature,  with 
•whom  we  shall  be  in  communication.    To  be  in  communication  it  is  necessary 
to  speak.    Speak  of  what?    Of  things  past,  present,  or  future.    These  some- 
things ought  to  represent  images  to  our  eyes  as  they  do  on  earth.    Without  this 
I  should  not  comprehend  a  life  in  which  we  should  not  think.     Thought  is  the 
Mu  ofsomethingy  speech  is  the  name  of  this  thing,  sensation  is  the  touch  of 
{this  thins.    Take  away  these  properties  from  spiritual  life,  what  remains  fot 
it?    Nouiiugness!    Give  it  these  properties,  tney  cannot  exist  without  the 
things  thought.    From  the  moment  you  admit  thought,  you  admit  the  View  of 
it }  Sius  the  thought  of  a  place  must  represent  a  place  m  its  entire  form  and 
With  its  accidents;  there  a  garden,  with  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers;  an  atmos- 
phere, light  of  some  kind ;  farther  on,  beings  of  a  nature  similar  to  yoUtis, 
jgrpujped,  standing,  seated  or  lying  on  whiat  bears  them.    These  beings  cannot 
kemain  standing  or  lying  on  eternity ;  they  must  admire  those  fhiits,  intoxicate 
.themselves  with  the  perfume  of  those  flowers,  breathe  this  sweet  atmosphere, 
contemplate  the  light  by  which  they  see  these  things ;  but  if  a  whole  etemi^ 
were  spent  m  seeing  only  trees,  fiiiits,  flowers,  lind  grass,  we  shotdd  be  wbm 
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Cited  of  such  a  state ;  a  saccession  in  the  thoofhts  to  feed  the  senftatlons,  and 
this  succession  of  thoughts  gives  rise  to  the  supposition,  as  I  have  said,  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  seeing  something  else.  It  is  the  infinite  of  the  creation 
that  is  before  us ;  palaces,  houses,  furniture,  usages,  in  short,  must  exist  there. 
If  all  this  exists  mere,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  gratifsring  our  sensations,  our  a£> 
fections,  and  our  infinite  desires.  It  may  be  objected  that  alt  these  things  may 
exist  in  heaven  without  our  being  bound  to  fabricate  them  as  on  earth.  I  an- 
swer that  that  is  true.  Scarcely  have  you  desired  an  object  but  it  presents  it- 
self to  your  view,  because  it  is  the  tyoe  of  your  thought,  and  bears  the  very 
form  of  the  object  thought;  but  this  aoes  not  do  away  with  there  being  affw^ 
Uons  that  with  to  fabricate^  w-arrange,  or  embellish  the  object  thought^  as  they  do  on 
earth.  If  man  progresses  in  each  of  his  thoughts,  and  desires  to  take  notes  on 
what  he  observes,  makes  a  book  of  them  in  order  to  communicate  his  observa- 
tions to  his  felIow*beings,  he  must  find  paper  and  things  necessary  to  form  his 
book,  another  will  have  the  affection  ofprmting  it,  a  third  of  publishing  it,  and 
80  on.  If  I  wish  to  pta^  music,  although  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  or  to 
hear  it  at  my  pleasure,  it  I  prefer  pla3ring  myself,  I  must  have  instruments  that 
I  can  make,  or  find  ready  made,  without  any  other  pains  than  merely  desiring 
them;  but  he  who  has  a  taste  for  making  such  instruments  has  a  right  t# 
make  them,  since  for  him  it  is  no  longer  a  necessity  in  order  to  live,  but  am 
ttfllection  that  constitutes  his  whole  happiness.  An  architect  has  the  same 
right ;  it  is  his  supreme  felicity  to  produce  a  masterpiece ;  the  mason^s  to  show 
his  snperiorit3r  in  the  details  of  this  palace,  and  so  on.  Take  away  one  of  tte 
things  I  have  just  enumerated  from  the  spiritual  life,  because  this  thing  comet 
not  within  the  range  of  your  tastes ;  your  neighbor  will  have  the  same  right^ 
I,  too,  and  we  shall  end  with  annihilating  all  that  constitutes  the  future  Ufa. 
Heaven  will  no  longer  be  even  a  place,  a  state,  it  will  be  nothingness.  I  d# 
tiot  think  it  necessary  to  carry  these  conclusions  any  farther  in  order  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  argument.  Those  who  believe  that  singing  the  praises 
of  God  for  a  whole  eternity  is  the  sole  occupation  of  spirits  must  necessarily 
divest  spirits  of  forms,  because  forms  demand  usages,  walking,  seeing,  hearingi 

feeling,  breathing,  etc But  what  sing  %  the  marvels  of  creation. 

And  what  marvels,  since  you  refuse  them  admission  into  heaven  ?  Can  it  be 
those  yon  have  seen  on  earth  where  all  is  but  wretchedness  and  grief  1  May 
God  inspire  vou,  bigot  souls !  1  remain  mute,  and  cannot  praise  God  for  a  crea^ 
tion  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  if  he  give  me  the  means  of  understanding  i^ 
being  stript  of  my  material  garment,  it  could  onl^r  be  from  observation.  Obaei^ 
vation  supposes  two  opposed  things ;  if  I  annihilate  these  things  and  their 
typical  forms,  how  should  I  observe  and  judge  %  Come,  then,  you  who  witt 
have  neither  objects  nor  usages  in  the  spiritual  world,  yon  shall  be  placed  like 
Napoleon  on  the  column  Vendome, — wnen  you  are  fatigued  with  the  posture 
you  will  ask  God  to  change  it.^ 

This  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  position  to  be  taken  up — not  by  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  but  by  one  who  is  on  many  points  opposed  to  Swedenoorg — at  th# 
command  of  clairvoyance,  for  he  was  by  no  means  an  easy  conquest  ^'^l  was 
hunted,^*  he  says,  **  harrassed,  by  my  clairvoyants  to  surrender  to  these  truthsi 
the  genuineness  of  which  I  had  combated  from  the  very  first;  consequentlyi,  I 
lent  an  ear.  My  hand  on  my  heart,  either  I  was  a  madman  or  what  I  heard 
was  possible ;  the  unity  that  reigned  in  all  that  my  somnambulists  told  me 
made  me  no  longer  hesitate  a  moment,  this  kind  of  madness  appearing  to  me 

as  rational  as  our  reason Had  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and 

touched  with  my  own  hands,  an  apparition,  or  a  thousand  other  similar  facts. 
I  should  have  thought  it  mere  hallucination,  and  in  a  few  days  have  said, '  All 
madmen  see  like  things,  I  have  been  mad  for  a  moment,^  but  it  is  otherwise 

when  reason  is  satisfied  on  all  points I  now  read  Swedenborg's 

works  with  pleasure,  because  I  have  obtained  similar  secrets  without  bemg 
acquainted  with  his.^^ 

Having  now  only  time  to  close  I  can  but  add  that  Cahagnet  has  misrepra- 
^ented  Swedenbo^  on  the  most  vital  of  his  aabiects — Chat  of  the  Divinity  of 
Mmis  Chdet    An  eqoatty  aeciom  enoris  his  slight  eecimatioa  of  the  BihU^asA 
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his  denial  of  the  universal  humanity  of  heaven.  On  the  two  former  subjects^ 
his  conclusions  too  nearly  resemble  those  of  Bavis  to  leave  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  taken.  On  the  subject  of  our  Lord  his 
extaiiques  were  not  all  agreed,  and  he  unfortunately,  has  felt  the  false  witness 
to  be  more  weighty  than  the  true. 

Tours,  faithfully, 

£.  Rich. 


From  a  new  and  hitherto  anknown  correspondent. 


Feb.  18, 1850. 

DBAS  SIR, 

A  short  time  since  I  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  some  of  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  Mesmerism.     1  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  subject  as 
throwing  new  light  on  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  as  giving  a  strong  proof,  a 
positive  demonstration  of  our  existence,  our  true  life,  as  separate  from  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  body.    A  friend  at  that  time  placed  in  my  hands  a 
copy  of  your  work,  ^^  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg,"  which  has  awakened  in  me 
m  desire  to  know  more  of  doctrines  which  1  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
being  absurd,  if  not  blasphemous,  judging  not  from  any  knowledge  I  had  of 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg  or  his  friends,  but  from  common  report.    Now  as 
you  have  been  the  means  of  partially  enlightening  me  on  this  subject,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  briefly  to  inform  me  what  are  some  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  accessible  to  a  poor  farmer,  who  has  little  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  abstruser  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  metaphysical  writers, 
but  who  is  anxious  to  leam  the  truth.    I  have  found  less  difficulty  in  reading 
the  few  extracts  from  Swedenborg,  which  you  have  introduced  into  your  book, 
than  in  my  previous  attempts  when  moved  by  a  captious  spirit.    I  was  educa- 
ted, or  rather  grew,  in  the  midst  of  the  sternest  forms  of  Calvinism,  in  an  ob- 
scure town  near  Boston ;  but  on  having  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  know 
more  of  the  varieties  of  Christian  doctrine,  unaer  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Dewey, 
at  New  Bedford,  I  adbpted  the  Unitarian  belief ;  but  I  was  hardly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  in  time  gradually  came  to  disbelieve  in  the  mimculous  character  of  the 
Bible,  but  acknowledging  and  believing  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  heaven- 
ly wisdom  in  its  pages,  mixed  with  so  much  that  is  absurd  that  I  could  not 
believe  it  all  to  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  by  direct  revelation.    This  is  my 
present  state,  yet  it  does  not  satisfy  me.    What  little  I  have  just  learned  from 
your  book  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg,  leads  me  to  turn  with  hope 
towards  him ;  and  I  ask  you  to  aid  me.    I  have  no  claim  on  your  attention 
but  such  as  spiritual  poverty  may  give  ;  and  I  select  you,  because  you  have 
been  the  instrument  of  awakenmg  in  me  an  interest  in  spiritual  life  differ- 
ent from  what  I  have  before  felt    If  you  will  mention  to  me  some  of  the 
simpler  works  that  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  I  shall 
feel  under  great  obligation  to  you. 

With  much  respect, 

Yours,  &c. 


From  our  Correspondent  in  Western  New  York. 

YxROHA,  April  2,  1850. 

DBAB  BROTHER, 

Thx  good  work  goes  on.  The  all-pervading  spirit  of  love  and  wisdom  is 
doing  its  own  work.  The  name  of  Jehovah-Jesus — ^the  one — the  only  name 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  will  assuredly  be  glorified  in  the  hearts  of  men.  In 
Central  New  York  the  standard  is  upreared}  seeing  that  the  enemy  has  com» 
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in  like  a  flood.  The  power  of  an  implaated  righteousness  will  eventually 
manifest  the  great  good  which  our  Lorol  has  had  in  store  for  us. 

The  social  meetings  at  Deruyter  are  still  continued.    The  interest  there,  not 

the  excitement,  is  plainly  on  the  increase.     Our  brother,  Rev.  Mr.  F ,  writes 

me  thus  (March  25) :  "I  have  not  as  yet  done  a  great  business  in  the  book* 
selling  line  since  I  saw  you.  The  fact  is,  that  people  are  wiiline  to  read  what 
is  lent  them ;  but  not  very  ready  to  buy^  till  they  have  first  readf  and  become 
interested.  Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  have  given  away  one  copy  of  the 
Four  Leading  Doctrines  ;  two  copies  of  the  "  Gems,"  and  am  now  engaged  in 
circulating  the  tracts,  by  loans  from  one  to  another  j  and  the  Swedenborg  Bio- 
graphy is  on  the  run  all  the  while.  Brother  K is  as  busily  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing his  books  and  tracts  as  I  have  been,  and  even  more  so.  Mr.  A — - 
gave  me  an  encouraging  word  the  other  day,  by  saying  that  he  would  contri- 
bute his  share  of  funds  towards  paying  for  all  the  large  bound  books  which 
you  left  here,  and  so  forming  a  New  Church  library  on  some  plan  best  adapted 
Co  promote  the  reading  of  New  Church  books  among  us.  He  has  read  nearly 
all  the  books  that  he  bought  of  you ;  also  Conjugial  Love,  and  the  Sweden- 
borg Biography  (by  Wilkinson),  and  is  now  reading  Noble^s  Plenary  Inspira^ 
tion.  We  did  not  look  for  so  much  notoriety  as  the  publication  of  our  names 
^l6  receivers  ^  however,  we  were  not  at  all  ashamed  to  respond,  Amen.  Some 
of  the  Baptist  church  here  are  studiously  reading  the  tracts,  and  some  make 
favorable  reports.  I  doubt  not  that  you  sjrmpathise  with  us ;  and  we  know 
that  our  Goo  does.  It  is  his  truth  and  his  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
I  am  not  at  all  discouraged,  but  the  opposite,  determined  to  push  forward  as 
God  leads  the  way.'^ 

Another  word  of  encouragement  has  also  just  come  to  hand  from  Dr.  Y .  W. 
Mason,  of  Canastota,  from  whom  I  copy  the  following  extracts  for  your 
readers  ;— 

"Mr.  Sowter  has  sold  out  a  number  of  tracts  and  smaller  works.  Besides 
which  I  have  given  away  and  sold  a  few  tracts :  also  one  copy  of  Des  Guays, 
one  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  one  of  True  Christian  Keligion,  and  two  of  Sweden- 
berg's  Biography. 

**  We  have  found  a  few  additional  readers  ;— one,  a  lady  who  read  a  few 
weeks  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  She  has  been  attached  lo  the  Metho- 
dists ;  but  has  broken  off  from  them  with  a  determination  never  to  be  tram- 
meled by  any  organization  again,  but  to  remain  in  spiritual  freedom.  What 
is  this  but  the  dawning  of  the  second  advent,  ana  the  casting  out  of  the 

dragon  ?    Mrs.  W has  now  removed  to  Oneida  Castle.     While  here  she 

introduced  the  writings  to  two  nieces,  who  also  became  much  interested. 

Mrs.  J.  B also  expressed  a  wish  to  my  wife  to  examine  the  writings ;  and 

she  loaned  her  several  works.  In  return  Mr.  B.  wished  Mrs.  Mason  to  read 
the  Berean,  a  Perfectionist  book,  by  J.  H.  Noyes.  Mrs.  B.  says,  Noyes  ap- 
parently has  taken  many  ideas  from  Swedenborg. 

'*  Being  at  Syracuse  since  I  saw  you,  I  called  on  Mr.  Lyman  Stephens.  He 
mppears  to  be  a  full  receiver.  He  told  me  that  they  numbered  about  four- 
teen, and  were  beginning  to  have  regular  meetings  at  his  house. 

"Mr.  S continues  reading,  and  acknowledges  that  he  can  receive  'all 

but  that  vision.'*  Many  in  this  life  can  go  no  further  than  this.  But  if  their  faces 
are  but  turned  in  this  life  towards  the  New  Jerusalem,  may  they  not  in  another 
airive  at  the  glorious  city  ? 

'^  Mr.  N ,  the  Methodist  minister,  called  on  me  to  *  chat,  and  look  over 

my  theological  library.^  He  desired  to  read,  not  with  any  expectation  of  em- 
bracing our  views,  but  to  enable  himself  to  expose  their  fallacies.  He  earnest- 
ly  advocates  the  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  and  loaned  me  ^ingsley's 
Reply  to  Bush,  and  the  Tripersonal  Scheme.  He  seems  willing  to  read,  and  is 
fiurnninded .  I  loaned  him  Noble's  Lectures,  and  he  said  he  would  read  the 
Apocalypse  Explained. 

"  I  shall  want  some  more  books,  such  as  Des  Guays'  Philosophy,  Wilkin- 
son's, and  Rich's  Biography  of  Swedenborg,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Last  Judgment, 
Lettecs  to  a  Trinitarian,  and  several  copies  of  Bush's  Sta.tA\s^^T^  ^1  %»vb«Qa^« 
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I  would  like  to  attend  the  next  seftsion  of  the  General  ConTention,  bnt  cannot 
«ay." 

I  mnst  also  mention  that  we  have  one  or  two  more  new  readers  in  Verona. 
We  need  circulating  libraries  here  much,  especially  in  such  places  as  Canas- 
tota,  Deruyter,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Buffalo,  and  all  around  where  are  groups  of  re- 
eeivers. 

I  do  hope  that  the  next  Creneral  Convention  will  forbear  cripling  individual 
enterprise  in  propagating  the  Heavenly  Truths.  If  it  does  nothing  to  help  us, 
h  surely  ought  to  interpose  no  obstacles. 

Yours,  for  the  cause, 

A.  W. 


From  m  recent  Member  of  Congress. 

March  20, 1850. 

iuSV.   AND   DJBAB   SIR, 

....  I  would  have  waited  longer  but  that  I  want  to  write  to  vou  to 
islaim  your  congratulations  on  my  purchase  of  Des  Guays'  Letters^  Clowes* 
Life,  and  Address,  and  the  Arcana.  These  make  roe  rich.  I  now  own  all 
the  Theological  writings  of  Sweden  borg.  I  received  these  books  some  weeks 
since,  and  have  read  Clowes,  Des  Guays,  and  the  Arcana  to  1966.  I  frequent- 
ly stop  reading  to  wonder.  I  had  read  enough  at  Washington  to  understand 
Adam,  Cain,  Abel,  &c.,  and  Noah  as  the  Ancient  Church.  But  the  revelation 
of  Abraham  the  Hebrew,  Sarai,  Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  is  new,  astonishing, 
clear,  beautiful  and  systematic.  0 !  the  Divine  goodness  has  been  wonderful- 
ly manifested  to  me  in  bringing  to  my  notice  these  great  truths.  And  as  you 
were  the  cause,  I  connect  you  with  all  my  progress,  and  carry  to  you  person- 
ally the  tribute  of  sincere  gratitude  and  affection. 

I  am  especially  struck  with  Nos.  1937,  1941,  and  1944.  The  first  and  the 
last  teach  me  how  to  examine  myself,  and  1941  tells  me  to  hope  that  after  I 
shall  escape  from  the  body,  and  the  world,  I  may  also  escape  from  the  deep 
anxieties,  the  weakness,  and  occasions  of  self-loathing,  which  now  make 
life  almost  a  weariness,  and  also  from  the  self-complacency  which  at  times, 
and  for  a  moment  steals  upon  me  in  spite  of  my  humbling  self-knowledge, 
historical  and  exploratory.  When  I  get  through  the  Arcana,  I  will  begiu 
again  with  True  Christian  Religion,  Divine  Providence^  Angelic  Wisdom  con- 
eeming  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  Conjugial  Love,  &c. 

Yours,  &c. 


From  a  new  eonrespondent  in  Virginia. 

JIarch29,  1850. 

imAR  0IR, 

It  has  now  been  several  years  since  I  have  been  reading,  as  my  time  would 
)>ermit,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  and  kindred  publications — including  all 
of  yours  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  My  motive  at  first  amounted  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  desire  to  make  myself  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter and  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  theological  system,  just  as  any  intelli- 
fent  man  might  feel  desirous  of  doing.  But  the  more  I  read,  the  more  deeply 
became  interested — ^until,  finally,  his  doctrines  present  themselves  to  me 
in  a  thousand  times  more  rational  form  than  those  which  prevail  amongst  the 
great  body  of  professing  Christians.  Unless  a  man  has  absolutely  surrendered 
his  reason  to  the  guidance  of  others — I  mean  in  matters  9f  religious  faith ;  or 
ttn/egs  his  mind  has  become  completely  moulded  by  the  system  he  has  adopt- 
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ed,  it  does  appear  to  me  impossible  that  be  should  read  these  writings  with  in* 
difference ;  nay,  without  great  profit.  If  he  wilf  only  approach  them  in  the 
right  spirit,  he  will  discover  treasures  of  thought  and  wisdom  which  he  had  not 
conceived  of  before.  He  will  feel  himself  thenceforth  to  be  an  object  of  God^s 
love  in  all  the  trials  and  temptations  which  may  beset  him.  He  will  regard 
himself  as  living  continually  m  His  presence.  His  heart  will  open  and  expand 
towards  all  tliose  who,  like  himself,  are  pursuing  the  oftimes  wearisome  jour- 
ney of  life.  He  will  regard  them,  equally  with  himself,  as  the  ol)jects  of  Di- 
vine Love,  and  as  demanding  the  active  exercise  of  his  charities.  He  will  fin^ 
his  capacities  to  be  enlarged — his  affections  to  be  more  elevated — his  reason  tf 
be  liberated  from  the  thraldom  under  which  it  has  groaned — his  mental  vision 
to  be  indefinitely  extended.  But  he  will  often  be  compelled  to  enjoy  these  de- 
lights in  secret.  The  guests  whom  he  invites  to  participate  with  nim  in  the 
ifeast  will  not  come.  They  are  otherwise  engaged.  They  look  upon  him,  u^ 
fact,  with  pity  if  not  with  distrust. 

In  my  own  case,  perhaps,  there  were  not  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
as  in  the  case  of  some  others.  I  had  never  been  able  fully  to  subscribe  to  th^ 
commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  yet  to  regard  the  Saviour  as  k 
mere  man,  however  exalted  above  all  other  men.  On  the  whole,  however,  i 
confess  that  the  late  Dr.  Chanuing  was  mv  favorite  author.  Without  adoptiuff 
his  opinions,  but  yet  incliniug  towards  them,  his  morality  was  so  pure — his 
effbrts  to  raise  poor  fallen  man  from  his  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  to  in|- 
epire  him  with  a  just  sense  of  his  dignitv  and  responsibility,  were  so  persever- 
ing and  unwearied,  that  I  was  fain  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  teacher,  and  ac- 
luiowledge  him  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  species.  He  had  a  mind,  ae 
you  remarked  in  the  notice  you  took  of  his  biography,  eminently  receptive  oi 
the  truth  ;  and  I  sympathized  with  you  when  you  regretted  that  such  a  man 
had  not  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  received  them  with  joy  and  gladness. 

But  I  may  not  dwell  on  these  interesting  themes.    With  fervent  wishes  for 
the  continued  successful  exertion  of  your  talents, 

I  am,  with  frieudly  regards. 

Yours,  &c. 


MISCELLANT. 


For  th«  Anglo-American  N.  C.  Repository. 

March  16, 1850. 

DEAR   SIR, 

Having  just  seen  the  twelfth  number  of  the  N.  C.  Quarterly  Review,  which 
contains  (as  a  leading  article)  a  review  of  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association  of  the  New 
Church,^^  I  feel  desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  thereon :  and  as  that  Review 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  Repository,  I  would  prefer  aoing  so  through  your 
columns. 

I  do  not  wish  to  renew  tlie  discussion,  it  has  never  been  pleasant  to  me,  and 
the  position  I  have  taken  has  been  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  and  not  from 
choice.  But  standing  alone  (or  nearly  so)  as  I  have  done,  I  chd  suppose  that 
those  who  oppose  the  ground  I  have  taken  could  have  afiTorded  to  do  it  justic^. 

But  because  I  have  been  compelled  to  believe  that  this  has  not  been  done,  I 
wish  that  it  may  stand  on  record,  that  I  object  in  toto  to  the  manner  in  which 
my  arguments  have  been  treated. 

In  tne  first  place,  when  this  subject  was  introduced  in  the  Association,  I  was 
sensible  of  a  decided  effort  being  made  to  put  down,  by  the  strongest  vote  that 
could  be  obtained,  the  Minority  Report : — at  first  there  were  a  number  who 
voted  against  it,  who  were  not  Members  of  the  Association  \  and  wh^SLV^V 
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jected  to  this,  then  the  Ladies  were  pressed  in  to  vote,  a  circnmstance  that  bad 
never  occurred  before.  Then  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  abridge  my 
Report,  and  after  I  had  made  it  as  short  as  I  could,  the  authors  and  friends  of 
Ihe  Majority  Report  published  it  separately^  with  a  title  page  prepared  for  it,  and 
(lent  it  all  over  the  country  some  time  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the 
whole  **  Proceedings,"  and  to  parties  who  would  never  see  both  sides  of  the 
ease! 

j  it  was  thus  that  you  first  received  the  "  Majority  Report,**  and  made  copious 
extracts  from  it,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  *^  Minority  Report** — and 
then  from  the  pages  of  your  Repository  it  was  received  and  quoted  in  the 
K.  C.  Quarterly,  and  thus  the  subject  was  prejudiced  in  advance  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  views  presented  by  the  Minority.    Was  this  just  ? 

And  now  that  the  whole  of  the  *^  Proceedings**  have  been  received  (having 
tent  them  myself  to  the  Quarterly,  as  soon  as  published),  has  the  "  Remeuf'* 
manifested  the  impartiality  becoming  a  Reviewerl  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
''Majority  Report*'  is  published  in  its  columns^  whilst  not  more  than  two  or 
three  sentences  are  quoted  from  the  '^  Minority  Report,**  and  these  only  as 
marks  for  censure. 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  there  appears  no  evidence  of  either  justice  or  impar- 
^ality.  Had  the  Minority  Report  been  quoted  as  fully  as  that  of  the  Majority,  the 
strictures  of  the  Reviewer  would  not  have  disturbed  me  in  the  least,  I  am 
perfectly  content  that  it  rest  upon  its  own  merits,  be  they  ever  so  few ;  but 
when  such  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  them  out  of  view,  I  am  much  more 
apt  to  think  there  is  really  more  of  forcible  argument  in  them  than  I  had  at  first 
imajgined.  Although  I  admit  that  in  your  own  pages  there  has  been  done  more 
justice  to  the  two  reports  than  elsewhere,  yet  even  there,  justice  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  evenhanded,  and  some  views  were  attributed  to  me  which  I  did 
not  entertain,  but  as  I  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  any  more  I  let  them 
pass.  In  ihe  N.  C.  Quarterly,  among  other  remarks  I  notice  the  following : — 
**  Even  the  clergy  residing  at  a  distance  were  written  to  for  their  opinions  and 
advice,  and  we  find  communications  on  the  subject  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
P.Rodman,  all  agreeing  to  sanction  a  vested  authority  in  the  clerical  body ; 
but  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  intelligent  laymen  had  been  written  to, 
or  if  the  congregations  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  invited  to  determine  such 
a  matter  ^    And  why  was  not  this  seen  to  be  an  equally  legitimate  course  V* 

In  reply  to  which  1  would  observe,  that  application  vhu  made  to  "  intelligent 
laymen**  and,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  to  the  Societies  over  which  the 
respective  clergymen  presided,  who  agreed  entirely  with  the  views  of  their 
respective  Pastors. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  were  applied  to,  but  they  de- 
clined responding,  although  they  had  in  previous  editorials  endorsed  the 
general  views  of  the  *^  Minority  Report;**  and  Mr.  Cabell's  views,  as  recently 
published,  were  referred  to  in  corroboration,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England  also. 

All  that  1  would  ask  for,  is  fair  and  impartial  treatment,  and  I  am  content  to 
leave  the  subject  on  its  own  merits.  In  my  own  opinion  the  **  Minority  Re- 
port** has  not  been  refuted  yet,  and  until  it  is,  no  majority  of  numbers^  or  mul- 
titude of  different  opinions,  will  ever  make  it  less  than  right. 

Before  I  conclude  permit  me  to  ask  how  it  is  that  a  work  of  700  pages,  be- 
ing an  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Trine  in  the  Ministry  by  Rev.  R.  De 
Charms,  has  not  been  so  much  as  even  named,  in  either  the'N.  C.  Quarterly, 
the  Intel.  Repository,  the  N.  J.  Magazine,  the  Medium,  or  the  N.  C.  Reposi- 
tory T  Surely  this  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  your  critical  pens,  and  one  that  I 
yet  hope  to  see  reviewed  candidly  hna  faithfully. 

I  remaiU;  very  truly,  yours  in  the  Lord*s  New  Church, 

Gkorqc  Fixlo. 
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For  tlM  N.  C.  lUpoiitory. 
REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

Not  long  since  a  New  Church  friend,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  received  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  that  well  known  disciple  of  the  New  Dispensation,  A. 
J.  Le  Cras,  Esq.,  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Among  several  interesting  particulars 
which  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  publish,  one  idea,  especially,  which  it 
contained  struck  me  as  somewhat  valuable,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  re- 
quest a  copy  of  it  for  insertion  in  your  pages.  Mr.  Le  Cras  has  recently  met 
with  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who  was  formerly  associated  with  him  in  the  Edit- 
orship of  the  '*  Jersey  and  Guernsey  News."  He  also  held  a  commission  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service,  and  was  therefore  buried  with  military  honors.  His  father 
has  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  his  monument. 

SACRKD  TO  THE   MXlfOBT  OF 

CLAUDIUS  ALPHONSO  WESTERN  LE  CRAS,   Gent., 

THIRD  AND  LAST  SON  OF 

ABRAHAM  JONES  LE  CRAS,  Esq.,  and  MARIA,  HIS  WIFE, 
or  Alderburt  Lodge,  Le  Vaux,  Jerset, 

WHO  WAS  translated  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  SPIRITS, 
WHERE  ALL  ARE  A8S0CUTED  BT  THE  AFTINrFT   OF  THEIR  STATES, 

AlTD  THE  COirOCIflALITT  OF  THRVB  SPHSBB, 

On  the  19th  of  Feb.  1848 — 92,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  bis  age ; 

la  the  fUl  hope  of  realizing  the  imperiihable  Joye  of  the  Redeemer*!  Kingdom, 
which  being  hmrmoniontly  adapted  to  our  different  qnalitiet, 
are  infinitelj  varied,  continuallj  changing, 
eTer  freih,  and  alwaya  new  ! 

The  idea  which  this  inscription  suggests,  is  that  of  making  the  tomb-stones 
and  monuments  of  departed  friends  the  silent  but  perpetual  preachers  of  the 
New  Church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Nothing  is  now  more  common  than 
to  see  frequent  reference  in  the  graveyard,  to  the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  ma- 
teria] body ;  and  surely  few  things  can  be  more  in  place  than  for  a  Newchurch- 
man  to  inscribe  on  the  monuments  to  departed  friends  some  truth  in  relation 
to  the  spirit-world,  and  leave  it  there  to  meet  the  eye  of  the' stranger,  and  offer 
its  teaching  of  beauty  and  consolation  to  his  heart. 

W.  B.  H. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1 . — The  Second  Advent  :  or.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Judgment?  By  Aplueus  Crosbt.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
1850.     12rao.  pp.  173. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  establish  a  peculiar  theory  of  eschatology,  or, 
if  the  term  **  theory^  is  not  precisely  palatable  in  the  connection,  to  propound 
and  confirm  a  peculiar  interpretation  respecting  the  '^  four  last  things'*  indicat- 
ed in  the  title.  We  wave  the  use  of  the  word  ^*  theory"  in  reference  to  the  au- 
thor's views,  because  we  think  wrong  is  often  doue  to  ^tcaxlV;  ^"^^vcl^Sxns^ 
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what  he  proposes  simply  as  a  mora  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  true  sense 
of  pthrticular  passages  of  Scripture  than  that  wliich  has  obtained  currency  in 
the  Church.  This  every  man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  has  a  right  also  to  demand 
that  his  proposed  exegesis  shall  be  fiiiriy  and  candidly  weighed  and  confuted, 
if  confutable,  by  arraying  against  it  the  appropriate  arguments,  instead  of  aim- 
ing to  affix  upon  it  a  stigma  by  the  use  of  an  invidious  term,  when  in  fact  his  in- 
terpretation is  no  mora  theoretical  than  that  which  he  would  ffiin  set  aside.  Hau4 
inexpertus  loquor.  We  ara  disposed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Crosby^s  views 
on  the  subjects  above  mentioned  as  we  could  have  wished  that  cavilling  ob- 
jectors had  in  time  past  spoken  of  ^ur  own  on  these  identical  themes  and 
their  correlates,  as  a  serious  and  well  meant  solution  of  some  very  trying 
problems  in  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Word. 

Mr,  Crosby's  position  is  substantially  this,  that  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
with  all  its  associates,  the  end  of  the  world,  &c.,  must  have  already  taken 
place ;  and  all  expectation  of  these  events  as  still  future  is  forbidden  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  are  mainly, 
that  our  Saviour  expressly  declared  and  the  apostle  evidentiy  expected  that 
the  Second  Advent,  with  its  connected  events,  would  take  place  before  the 
death  of  some  who  were  then  living.  He  accordingly,  with  the  mass  of  Uni- 
versalist  expositors,  refers  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  to  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  making  out  the  point  the  author  evidentiy 
relies  more  upon  an  appropriate  selection  and  classification  of  inspired  texts, 
than  upon  any  process  of  hermenentical  reasoning.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  in 
leaving  those  passages  to  speak  for  themselves,  that  they  will  speak  the  same 
language  to  every  reader,  and  his  confidence  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  his 
proofe  lies  in  the  presumed  openness  and  candor  of  the  readei^s  mind  to  receive 
these  texts  in  their  most  native  and  obvious  sense.  Having  done  his  part  in 
clearly  presenting  them,  he  trusts  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  he  honest- 
ly supposes  them  to  carry  with  them.  The  impression  of  conscious  fairness 
and  simplicity  of  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  is  very  strong.  The  reader 
feels  that  he  has  no  design  to  entrap  him  into  assent  by  the  arts  of  special 
pleading,  and  though  he  may  not  become  a  convert  to  the  views  set  forth,  he 
yields  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer. 

As  Newchurchmen  we,  of  course,  are  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  C.  in  com- 
parison with  those  against  whom  he  reasons,  stands  upon  much  the  strongest 
ground,  as  they  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  sense  of  the  letter,  and  yet  in 
this  department  of  revelation  refuse  to  abide  by  it.  But  we  cherish  at  the 
same  time  an  intelligent  assurance  that  Mr.  C.  himself,  by  not  apprehend- 
ing the  spiritual  genius  of  the  Word,  has  wholly  erred  in  his  construction  of 
the  prophecies  of  which  he  treats  and  which  relate  to  the  Second  Advent  and 
its  cognate  events.  By  the  aid  of  the  key  of  the  internal  sense,  he  would  see 
that  the  a\dn  or  age  or  world  which  he  supposes  to  have  terminated  with  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  the  sack  of  the  holy  city,  is  really  to  be 
regarded  as  having  extended  onwards  at  least  seventeen  centuries  and  a  half 
to  the  close  (spiritually)  of  what  has  all  along  been  termed  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation.    The  winding  up  of  this  era  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tnry  when  the  last  judgment  occurred  in  the  spiritnal  world,  opened  the  way 
for  the  Lord's  Second  Coming  in  connection  with  which,  and  as  the  grand  end 
of  which,  the  New  Jerusalem  age  was  introduced  and  is  now  in  the  onward 
course  of  its  progress  to  its  sublime  meridian  from  which  it  is  destined,  unlike 
all  preceding  churches,  never  to  decline. 

We  cannot  at  present  expand  the  argument,  but  if  Mr.  Crosby  will  consult 
Swedenborg^s  treatise  on  the  **  Last  Judgment,'^  and  read  in  conjunction  with  it 
the  chapter  of  **  Noble^s  Appeal^'  on  the  same  subject,  he  will  find  a  view  of  the 
subject  proposed  which  he  may  recognize  as  retaining  all  the  truth  of  his  sys- 
tem and  excluding  all  its  errors. 


2. — ^Thc  UNrrr  of  Nature  ;  hy  the  late  John  Warren  Howeix,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 
Compiled  from  hie  Poethtunout  Papers,  By  Charles  Poolet,  M.R.C.S.£.  Loa? 
don  :  1849.    16rao.  pp.  143. 

Having  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  compiler,  a  copy  of  this  work, 
we  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  remarkable  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power 
of  condensation  which  the  author  evinces  in  treating  of  the  following  sub 
jects : — ^*  General  Relation  of  the  Sciences— Relation  of  Geometry  and  Mechan* 
ics  to  Astronomy— Relation  of  Optics  to  Astronomy— Relation  of  Astronomy 
to  Geology— Relation  of  Botany  to  Geology— Relation  of  Botany  to  Animal 
Physiology— Relation  of  Physiology  to  Natural  Religion— Relation  of  Life  to 
Organization.^  The  author  was  evidently  rather  a  gleaner  than  a  reaper  in  the 
fields  of  science,  but  his  tact  in  presenting  luminously  a  view  of  results,  and 
his  skill  in  certifying  inferences,  are  masterly.  The  following  extract  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  inadequacy  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  numbers  when 
we  attempt  to  bring  them  into  play  on  a  large  scale.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
velocity  of  light. 

But  this  standard  of  comparison  fails  to  convey  to  us  a  just  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  numbers  with  which  we  are  deahng,  because  we  cannot  fully 
realize  the  velocity  of  light.  It  so  far  exceeds  any  earthly  motion  that  we 
have  no  familiar  example  with  which  to  compare  it.  The  speed  of  a  horse,  a 
bird,  or  a  cannon  ball,  is  such  as  we  can  comprehend,  but  either  of  these  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  that  of  light,  whose  velocity  is  there- 
fore far  beyond  our  conception. 

We  speak  of  a  billion  without  fully  considering  its  value.  We  conceive  it 
to  be  an  immense  number,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not 
undertake  to  count  it  in  a  given  time,  so  little  idea  have  they  of  its  real  mag- 
nitude. 

The  following  simple  and  familiar  illustration  will  perhaps  afford  a  better 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  distances  and  numbers  with  which  the  astronomer 
has  to  deal,  than  any  other  that  could  be  adduced. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  undertake  to  count  a  billion.     Let  us  say  that  he 
will  count  rob  per  minute,  and  no  man  could  do  more  for  any  length  of  time. 
100  per  minute, 
6,000  per  hour^ 

60,000  per  day,  taking  ten  hours  as  a  good  day's  work. 
At  60,000  per  day,  he  will  take  16  2-3  days  to  count  a  million,  and  therefore  a 
million  times  that  to  count  a  billion.    16  2-3  multiplied  by  1,000,000  =  16,666,- 
666  days,  or  nearly  46,000  years.     Such,  then,  is  the  time  thai  vt.NNQ\)^^  \xk^^ 
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simply  to  taunt  a  nngfe  bUliony  and  if,  with  oar  ideas  of  the  immensity  of  this 
number  thus  raised,  we  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  universe, 
which  deals  with  millions  as  we  do  with  units,  we  shall  then  be  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  vastness  and  our  insignificance,  and  perceive  more 
clearly  than,  in  our  presumptuous  self-esteem,  we  have  hitherto  done,  the 
force  of  the  Psalmist's  exclamation,  **  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?" 

Whether  the  author  or  his  compiler  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  receivers  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but  the  general  vein  of  the 
work  is  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  a  devout  and  religious  tone  in 
dealing  with  the  grandeurs  of  science,  which  so  impressively  proclaim  the 
glory  of  God. 


8.  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,     By  Richard  Chzvenix  Trench,  M.D. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1850.    8vo.  pp.  375. 

A  former  work  of  Mr.  Trench,  entitled  '*  Notes  on  the  Parables,*'  re-published 
by  the  Appletons,  met  with  so  much  acceptance  as  to  induce  the  same  house 
to  give  the  public  a  reprint  of  the  volume  on  the  Miracles.  Although  falling 
short  of  the  New  Church  standard  of  exposition,  it  is  a  valuable  work,  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  critical  power  and  by  vast  stores  of  illustrative  learning. 
It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  say  from  what  source  the  author  has  not  drawn  in 
heaping  up  the  piles  of  erudition  that  meet  the  reader  in  his  notes,  in  one  of 
which  we  observe  an  allusion  to  Swedenborg,  but  showmg  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  his  writings.  The  quotations,  however,  are  wisely  removed 
from  the  text,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  the  perusal  amply  rewarded,  so 
far  as  the  sense  and  connections  of  the  letter  are  concerned. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Rich  and  Larkin,  of  London,  devoted  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  are  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Index  to  the  Ar- 
cana. We  scarcely  know  of  a  more  valuable  service  to  be  performed  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  this  and  future  ages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  amount  of  typographi- 
cal errors  in  the  old  edition^^rrors  copied,  however,  from  the  Latin  original  and  there- 
fore not  chargable  upon  the  English  publishers — the  entire  work  needs  a  thorough  re- 
modeling. The  American  edition,  by  means  of  the  exemplary  diligence  of  Miss  Searl  in 
revising  and  preparing  the  whole  for  the  press,  it  a  very  great  improvement  upon  its  pre- 
decessors, being  expurgated  of  a  multitude  of  errors  of  the  type,  and  having  the  referen- 
ces which  could  not  be  verified,  indicated  by  an  interrogation  point.  The  work,  however, 
admits  of  still  farther  emendation,  and  from  the  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
it  in  hand  we  presume  it  will  receive  it. 

Mr.  Lord,  in  the  Theological  and  Literary  Journal  for  April,  1850,  has  entered  upon  a 
reply  to  our  series  of  articles  on  *'  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit,*'  which  are  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination in  our  present  number.      He  devotes  thirty-six  pages  to  the  first  two  articles 
alone,  contaiaing  a  review  of  his  Aindamental  laws  of  figurative  language,  and  announces 


V. 
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•  continuation  of  hit  strictores  in  sobsequent  nnmben.  If  he  bestows  as  thorough  a  con* 
•ideration  upon  our  objections  to  his  theory  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jews,  his  rejoinder  will 
icarcely  fall  short  of  the  number  of  pages  which  we  have  ourselves  occupied  in  the  discus- 
sion. Should  his  review  contain  any  points  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter 
of  discussion,  we  shall  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  if. 

The  demand  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Statement  of  Reasons,"  and  the  '*  Letters  to  a 
Trinitarian,"  continues  on  the  whole  encouraging — more  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
former  than  the  latter,  although  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (500  copies)  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Of  the  **  Statements**  an  edition  of  2000  was  printed  and  of  these  we  believe 
but  a  few  hundred  remain.  We  hear  of  orders  also  about  to  be  sent  by  convenient  private 
opportunity,  to  a  still  larger  amount.  Yet  after  all  we  cannot  doubt  that  much  more 
might  be  done  if  efforts  were  somewhat  more  combined  among  the  friends  of  the  cause. 
Societies  of  receivers,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country,  especially  those  which 
are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  might  unite  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  making  up  such  sums  as  were  within  their  power,  order  the  works  by  quantities 
lor  distribution  in  their  several  spheres  of  acquaintance  and  influence.  They  would  thus 
be  effectually  preaching  to  others,  though  destitute  of  preaching  themselves.  From  our 
relation  to  the  works  in  question,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  speak  of  them  with  the 
same  freedom  as  if  they  claimed  a  different  authorship.  But  as  an  indication  of  the  ap- 
titude of  the  **  Statement  of  Reasons"  to  produce  an  impression  favorable  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  we  may  venture  to  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  in- 
telligent lady  previously  and  even  to  this  day  a  stranger,  personally  to  the  author.  *<  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  are  intending  to  reprint  your  *  Statement  of  Reasons,'  as  it  was  that  which 
was  the  means  of  leading  me  to  the  fountain  of  truth.  I  had  been  a  member  of  the 
church  for  several  years,  for  I  united  with  Mr.  Hatfield's  church  in  New- York  when  I  was 
quite  a  child,  and  also  hoped  that  I  was  a  Christian,  as  I  endeavored  to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  Commandments.  Still  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Church  were  a  constant  souroo 
of  wretchedness  to  me.  I  had  been  quite  desirous  to  know  what  your  reasons  could  be  for 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  a  deceived  man,  as  I  thought  Swedenborg  to  be,  when  I  accl- 
ciently  came  across  them  ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  given  them  to  the  public. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  received,  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  the  doctrines  which 
you  exhibited  as  those  of  the  New  Church,  especially  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  and 
that  that  terribly  wrathful  Being,  the  thought  of  whom  always  filled  me  with  gloom  and 
dread  has  not  so  much  as  an  existence.  I  was  also  filled  with  gladness,  to  have  some 
means  of  determining  whether  I  was  a  Christian  or  not.  I  was  taught  in  the  Old  Church 
that  good  works  were  of  no  account  with  God,  and  as  I  understood  little  about  their  fhith^ 
I  was  sometimes  driven  almost  to  despair.  But  now  I  thank  the  Lord,  that  I  know  that 
those  who  do  his  will  he  will  accept  at  last.  I  still  remain  in  the  Church  here,  the  pastor 
and  many  of  the  people  knowing  my  views.  I  have,  sir,  written  these  few  lines  thinking 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  one  more  soul,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  the 
many  whom  I  presume  you  have  been  the  means  of  benefiting,  for  which  you  will  be  re- 
warded at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written  an  order  has  been  received  from  a  Society  in  Mich- 
igan for  upwards  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  *'  Statement." 

Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  recent  work  on  Lake  Superior,  has  the  following  remarks :  '*  There 
will  be  no  aeienti/ic  evidence  of  God's  working  in  nature  until  naturalists  have  shown 
that  the  whole  Creation  is  the  txpnmon  of  a  thought,  and  not  the  product  ofphytieal 
agenti.**  .  .  .  .  "  Let  the  naturalists  look  at  the  world  under  such  impressions,  and 
eridenoe  wiU  pour  in  upon  ns  that  all  cnaturu  an  expnttumg  of  th$  ihauf^tt  of  Rim. 
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whom  we  know,  love  tind  adore  unseen.**    This  is  indieatito  of  no  small  advance  in 
'    science.    It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  Com^imdm- 
est,  which  finds  in  the  above  principle  its  true  basis. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  been  recently  engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  Of  the  attendance  or  results  we  have  not  heard.  A  writer  in  the  '*  Me(lium"  for  April  1 , 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  H.'s  visit  to  Portland.  *<  The  Portland  receivers  and  the  public  have 
lately  had  the  benefit  of  listening  to  a  course  of  Lectures  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hayden,  whose 
Reply  to  Dr.  Pond,  Review  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  pages  of 
both  our  Magasine  and  Repository,  have  made  him  favorably  known  to  many  of  ns. 
These  productions,  as  well  as  his  Lectures,  are  considered  as  bearing  testimony  to  his  un- 
common endowments  as  a  writer,  and  his  promise  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  cause  of 
spiritual  truth.  Mrs.  Hayden,  a  fit  help-meet  and  devoted  wifb,  is  also  deeply  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  spiritual  truths  unfolded  to  their  minds  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  and  both  are  devoting  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  work  of  promot- 
ing good  to  their  species.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  and 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  President  of  the  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  ;  and  they  have 
m&ny  other  connections  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Old  Church,  whom  they  appear 
prepared  to  meet  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom." 

The  following  information  respecting  the  recent  labors  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Field,  at  St. 
Louis,  is  fVom  a  letter  not  long  since  received  from  that  place.  **  Rev.  Mr.  Field  has  just 
closed  his  Lecmres  on  the  Creation,  &c. ;  he  bad  about  one  hundred  attentive  listeners,  and 
I  think  that  much  good  will  come  by  his  lecmres.  I  conversed  with  several  who  attended 
the  course,  and  they  have  expressed  themselves  very  fhvorably ;  indeed  one  of  them  told 
me,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Field  could  be  answered.  He 
is  going  to  deliver  two  more  lecmres  *  On  the  Character  and  Mission  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg.' There  was  a  Baptist  preacher  attended  Mr.  Field's  introductory  lecture,  and 
tills  Baptist  (who  is  the  Editor  of  The  Western  Watchman,'  a  paper  published  for  that  de- 
nomination) headed  his  editorial  with  a  stricture  on  the  lecture.  The  editorial  was  cha- 
racteristic of  everything  that  was  low,  and  uncharitable.  Re  informed  his  readers,  that 
the  lecturer  was  a  man  of  very  ordinary  intellect,  that  his  arguments  were  stale,  &c.,  and 
ended  this  beautifUl  editorial,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Field  '  came  here  with  the  skin  of  the 

lion  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  behold  the  a-——.'     This  was  J.  M.  P ,  a  man  that 

has  reputation  for  much  learning  in  the  Western  country." 

Mr.  Rufus  Dafres,  we  understand  was  recently  ordained,  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  Charmsv  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  New  Chureh  Society,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Maine  Association  at  its  last  meeting : — 
**  Rnolffed — That  this  Association  regard  it  as  of  vital  consequence  to  the  Church,  that  in 
the  organization  of  Conventions,  Associations,  or  Societies,  and  in  the  adoption  of  laws 
and  rules  of  government  for  the  same,  such  principles,  and  such  powers  and  authorities 
only  should  be  recognized  as  are  clearly  and  plainly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord^ 
that  every  caution  should  be  used  to  guard  against  the  encouragement  of  such  principles 
as  would  in  any  degree  tend  to  restrict  the  freedom  or  aimul  the  Individuality  of  indivi- 
duttls,  societiee,  or  other  bodies  of  the  Church.'* 

A  somewhat  extended  review  of  Rev.  Dr.  Woods'  Lecmres  on  Dogmatic  Theology 
(Vol.  I.)  has  recently  appeared  in  the  «  Christian  Inquirer^'  (Unitarian)  of  this  city,  of 
which  the  concluding  number  ooBtains  the  following  paragmphy  in  which  the  reader  will 
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lee  that  the  case  is  Tory  gtroni^f  put  to  the  Trinitarians,  or  rather,  as  ve  should  term 
tiiem,  Tripersonalists.  '*  We  have  a  word  to  say  to  onr  Trinitarian  friends,  and  we  have 
done.  We  ask  them  how  they  can  answer  to  their  consciences  when  they  malie  a  doctrine, 
which  they  cannot  express  in  Scripture  language,  and  which  requires  such  an  array  of 
learning  and  logic  to  hring  within  the  sphere  of  possibilities,  a  test  of  character  and 
ground  of  Christian  fellowship?  Was  not  Divine  wisdom  equal  to  the  task  of  expressing 
in  language  all  the  doctrines  which  are  essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
ehurch  1  But  we  have  somewhat  more  against  onr  Trinitarian  brethren.  We  ask  them 
what  the  doctrine  is  Which  they  require  as  to  believe  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perdition  ?  Surely  what  is  so  important,  so  momentous,  so  indispensable,  can  be  clearly 
stated.  We  demand  a  definite  statement  of  this  essential  doctrine,  without  belief  in 
which  we  are  to  snfier  the  wrath  of  excommunication  in  this  life,  and  the  pains  of  hell 
ibr  ever.  Dr.  Woods  gives  it.  In  substance  it  is  as  follows  i  '  We  believe  there  are  three 
persons,  as  distinct  persons  as  F^ter,  James,  and  John^-Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost^  in 
one  God.'  That  is  very  intelligible.  But  is  it  the  gemrim,  $aving  doctrine  1  *  Not  at 
all,'  cries  out  another  writer,  who  is  commiserating  our  lost  condition ;  *  to  conceive  of 
the  Deity  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  individuals,  is  to  contradict,  and  virtually  aban- 
don the  true  Scriptural  idea  of  one  God,  for  it  is  the  essential  element  of  Tritheism/ 
*  Your  doctrine,  O  New  Englander,  is  perilous,  dangerous  in  the  extreme,'  cry  out  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  at  East  Windsor,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  *  Cau- 
tion, caution,  brethren,'  shouts  Dr.  6v8in«n.L  from  his  quiet  study ;  *  If  any  one  will  say 
that  he  believes  in  three  metaphysical  or  essential  persons  in  the  being  of  God,  there  is  DO 
argument  that  can  set  him  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  position  than  he  takes  himself/ 
'  How,  then,'  cries  out  East  Windsor,  *  can  we  be  saved  ?'  '  By  believing  in  tkre€ 
tnanifeMtatiom  of  the  Deity/  calmly  answers  the  Doctor.  '  Not  just  so,  either,'  cries  a 
voice  from  Brookline,  '  but  by  believing  in  an  eternal  iittinction  in  the  divine  nature 
which  necessitated  these  developments  in  time.'  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  discordant 
answers  that  are  given  to  our  inquiry.  Now  we  ask  which  of  these  views  is  saving  t 
which  is  secure  ^  which  will  make  us  Orthodox  1  We  press  this  question.  We  demand 
an  answer.  We  have  been  told  long  enough  that  we  must  believe  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Trinity  in  order  to  be  on  salvable  ground.  We  demand  u^t  it  is.  We  have  no  inten* 
tion  of  being  put  off  aiiy  longer.  We  have  been  assailed  for  our  unbelief  long  enough* 
Now,  in  the  name  of  all  honesty  and  honor,  tell  us  what  we  must  believe.  We  shall  be 
bold  and  frank  enough  to  say  that  you  cahhot  do  it.  Tou  do  not  know  yourselves.  You 
cannot  agree  what  that  is  which  it  is  so  important  to  believe,  so  perilous  to  reject.  We 
aay  to  our  Trinitarian  friends,  then,  with  all  courtesy,  yet  with  entire  independence,  it 
will  look  very  much  better  in  you  to  cease  your  denunciation  and  exclusion,  till  you  can 
teU  what  that  is  for  which  you  denounce  us,  what  we  reject  for  which  you  exclude  us. 
We  have  no  intention  of  acting  any  longer  on  the  defensive  on  this  subject.  We  charge 
the  Trinitarians  with  demanding  belief  in  a  doctrine,  as  essential  to  Christian  fellowship, 
and  the  title  of  a  Christian  character,  which  they  cannot  express  in  Scripture  language, 
nor  can  they  agree  what  it  means  when  they  have  attempted  to  express  it  in  their  own. 
If  Popish  effrontery  or  foUy  ever  went  further  than  this,  we  have  yet  to  learn  it.  We  call 
upon  our  friends  to  have  the  magnanimity  to  own  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  pro- 
fess to  believe  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  cannot  inform  any  one  else.  Let  them  mag- 
nanimously confess  that  there  is  no  agreement  in  explanation  among  themselves,  thovgh 
they  agree,  in  part,  to  use  the  same  words.  Nay,  rather  let  them  have  the  magnanimity 
to  come  forward  and  abide  by  the  essentials,  which  are  made  such  in  the  Scripture ;  then 
would  biolboiiy  love  abound,  and  the  Cbareh»  now  leat  and  weeping,  would  arise,  and 
shine  in  her  glory." 
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Speaking  of  the  **  Christian  Inquirer,**  we  may  remark  that  it  has  recently  given  a  very 
candid  and  able  review,  of  two  columns  length,  of  our  '*  letters  to  a  Trinitarian,*'  in  the 
winding  up  of  which  it  says : — **  But  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  with  any  further  account  of 
thecontents  of  this  book.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  not  prepared  tocriticise  or  to  judge 
it.  As  the  alternative  of  the  popular  Trinitarianism,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  it,  whether  we  were  seeking  the  most  scriptural  or  the  mostrational  view  of  Christ's 
nature  and  person,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment. Among  the  systems  which  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  hy- 
potheses and  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  both,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  which  has  been  offer- 
ed. There  is  not  much  difference  between  Swedenborg's  and  Bushnell's  theory,  and 
where  they  differ  we  incline  to  agree  with  Swedenborg,  on  our  present  imperfect  under- 
itanding  of  both  authors.  We  find  much  comfort  in  noticing  how  entirely  Swedenborg's 
theology  and  his  claims  to  supernatural  illumination  are  separable  from  each  other.  Dr. 
Bush  obtrudes  his  miraculous  pretensions  very  seldom,  but  rests  his  claims  to  respect  and 
reception  (at  least  in  the  present  argument)  upon  the  manifest  truth  of  his  teaching." 
We  find  much  more  **  comfort*'  in  the  admissions  here  made  than  we  do  in  the  idea  that 
the  Writer  should  think  the  theology  and  the  illumination  of  Swedenborg  so  completely 
separable  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  illumination  we  should 
never  have  had  the  theology.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  coincidences  between  Dr.  Bushnell 
and  Swedenborg;  they  will  be  found,  on  close  inspection,  to  fade  away  into  mere  shadows 
of  semblances,  and  that  only  in  one  or  two  points.  The  '*  Christian  Register**  also,  the 
Unitarian  paper  at  Boston,  has  given  a  similar  excellent  notice  of  the*' Letters,'*  while  not 
m  single  orthodox  religious  print  has  devoted  ten  lines  to  the  work. 

We  strongly  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Field,  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
De  Charms,  embracing  a  large  discussion  on  the  Trine  in  the  Ministry,  together  with  a 
valuable  history  of  the  New  Church  in  this  country  ab  inctmabulo,  or  from  its  very  cradle, 
together  with  a  variety  of  rare  documents  which  the  author*s  industry  has  sought  out 
and  grouped  together,  is  entitled  to  far  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  at  least  from  the 
periodicals  of  the  Church.  Though  disagreeing  ourselves  from  the  main  positions  which 
are  so  elaborately  argued  in  the  volume,  we  still  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  im- 
portant work,  and  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  fair  notice  or  review  for  our  pages  from 
some  competent  pen.  Our  own  time  is  so  mortgaged  to  a  thousand  calls  and  claims* 
that  we  have  only  been  able  to  read  it  brokenly  by  snatches,  and  not  entire  at  that,  but 
we  have  read  enough  to  satisfy  us  that,  apart  from  all  peculiar  theories  which  it  may 
have  aimed  to  establi&h,  it  is  a  production  of  marked  ability  and  use ;  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  sought  with  avidity  as  containing  information  which  can  be 
found  embodied  no  where  else. 

A  second  **  Latter  Day  Pamphlet,"  by  Carlyle,  has  appeared,  in  the  series,  to  the  first  of 
which  our  English  correspondent  has  alluded.  It  is  entitled  "  Model  Prisons,*'  and  is  de- 
voted to  a  scorching  invective,  wrought  up  in  his  peculiar  style,  against  what  he  deems 
the  sham  benevolence,  the  mock  philanthropy,  of  the  present  day,  especially  as  expended 
upon  various  appliances  to  make  criminals  comfortable,  which  is  in  fact,  as  he  holds,  to 
make  crime  attractive,  or  to  set  a  premium  upon  it  All  advocacy  of  such  a  policy  he 
characterizes  as  the  **  moumfuUest  twaddle  that  human  tongues  could  shake  from  them," 
and  the  measures  themselves  as  a  direct  flying  in  the  face  of  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  will  meet  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  Juno 
next. 
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SWEDENBORG'S  PRINCIPIA. 

[The  enraing  article,  together  with  the  sequel,  to  appear  in  our  succeeding  numbers, 
we  have  concluded  to  transfer  to  our  pages  from  the  London  InteUectual  Repository  of  Jan. 
— ^Mar.  1850.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  as  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  astonish- 
ing scientific  prescience  of  our  author.    We  have  other  essays  of  a  similar  stamp  in  reserve.] 

His  Theort  or  thjs  Stabrt  Heavens,  both  visible  and  invisible,  wonderful- 

LT    CONFIRMED    BT     THE    TWO    HeRSCHELS,    RoSSE,     MaDLER,    HuMBOLDT,     La- 
ORANGE,   BeSSEL,  MiCHELL,   AND   OTHERS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR, 

Sir, — In  your  Periodical  for  June  of  the  past  year,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  calling  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  Swedenborg's  theoretical 
discovery  of  the  law  of  magnetic  intensity,  and  its  confirmation  by  the 
celebrated  Humboldt.  In  continuing  my  report  of  the  theoretical  dis- 
coveries contained  in  this  wonderful  work,  I  have  to  enumerate 
others  of  a  higher  order,  having  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
whole  visible  heavens,  and  the  cosmical  distribution  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  such  starry  mansions,  volving  and  revolving  in  qount- 
less  spheres,  in  the  wide-spread  infinitude  of  the  natural  universe.  The 
exposition  of  these  discoveries  I  will  arrange  under  three  heads : — 

1.  The  precise  situation  of  our  Sun  with  its  Planetary  system  in  the 
starry  universe  to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  The  progressive  advancement  along  the  Milky  Way  from  West 
to  East,  of  our  Sun  with  its  system,  and  all  the  starry  host  of  the  visi- 
ble heavens. 

8.  The  general  character  of  the  immensity  of  creation  beyond  or 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  visible  firmament  of  the  starry  heavensu 
voi«.  ni.  14 
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Case  I. 

The  Sun^s  position  among  the  stars. 


*'That  great  and  enthusiastic,  although  cautious  observer,  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
tras  the  first,^^  says  Humboldt,  "  to  sound  the  depths  of  heaven,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  limits  and  form  of  the  starry  stratum  which  we  inhabit." — Cosmos, 
vol.  i.  page  71. 


It  was  first  surmised  by  the  ancient  philosopher  Democritus,  that 
the  faintly  white  zone  belting  the  heavens  under  the  name  of  the 
milky  way,  might  be  only  a  dense  collection  of  stars  too  remote  to  be 
distinguished.  This,  the  first  conjecture  on  record  of  its  starry  nature^ 
has  been  verified  by  the  instruments  of  modern  astronomers,  and  some 
speculations  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  have  been  formed  in  connex- 
ion with  it.  Only  to  the  history  of  these  speculations  shall  we  refer. 
Kepler  revived  the  idea  of  Democritus ;  he  conceived  that  the  milky 
way  was  a  vast  ring  of  stars  spanning  the  concave  surface  of  the 
heavens,  in  the  centre  of  which  our  solar  system  is  situated.  All  the 
stars  of  the  visible  heaven  were  viewed  as  items  of  one  great  whole, 
forming  on  immense  globular  univei*se,  but  more  thickly  scattered  in 
the  Milky  Way.  Creation  was,  therefore,  considered  as  a  vast  globu- 
lar universe,  bounded  by  the  visible  heavens.  Within  this  we  were 
inclosed,  the  interim  surface  being  our  visible  heavens,  over  the  ethe- 
real concavity  of  which  are  strewed  the  glimmering  lights  of  other 
worlds.  Such  were  the  physical  structure  and  boundaries  of  creation, 
and  the  cosmical  location  of  our  sun  and  its  planetary  system  in  the 
very  centre  of  this  globular  universe,  according  to  the  unanimous 
teaching  of  the  philosophers  of  all  ages — Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Hip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton, 
and  Flamstead,  even  to  the  time  of  Michell  and  Herschel. 

From  the  question  placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  elder  Herschel  "  was  the  first  to  determine  the  limits  and 
form'^  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Assisted  with 
unprecedented  telescopic  powers,  he  was  able  to  collect  evidence  by 
actual  sight,  from  which  he  deduced  a  theory  of  its  form,  structure, 
and  limits ;  besides  enabling  him  to  point  out  the  precise  spot,  within 
the  visible  universe,  where  the  sun,  with  its  planetary  system,  is 
placed. 

Against  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  scientific  world,  we  shall 
place  the  theoretical  Principia  and  geometrical  deductions  of  Swe- 
denborg ;  and  when  our  exposition  shall  have  been  completed,  we 
doubt  not  the  reader  will  be  equally  certain  with  ourselves  as  to  the 
main  facts,  that  Swedenborg  was  not  only  the  first  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  cosmical  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  sidereal  hea- 
vens— "  to  determine  its  limits  and  form,"  but  also  the  first  to  point 
out  the  precise  spot — the  actual  locality  and  situation  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem amongst  the  stars  of  the  visible  universe. 

So  truly  is  this  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that,  without  the  slightest 
exaggeration,  he  may  be  represented  as  affirming, — ^I  have  formed  a 
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comparison  of  the  magnetic  sphere  with  the  sidereal  heavens^  chap.  i. 
Part  3,  and  have  guaged  geometrically  the  stratum  of  the  milky  path ; 
I  have  examined  its  parts  and  discovered  its  construction,  and  have 
found,  by  a  geometrical  calculus,  the  exact  spot  in  that  galaxy  where 
the  sun's  system  is  placed."  As  if,  placing  his  finger  on  that  spot,  he 
had  exclaimed — **  It  is  there  I  At  the  point  where  the  main  trunk  of 
the  milky  stream  has  a  considerable  incurvation  or  divergence  into 
branches,  there  the  sun's  system  is  placed.     Seek,  and  you  will  find  it." 

Five  years  subsequently  Herschel  is  born  (1738).  In  the  year  1789 
he  directs  his  monster  telescope  to  the  sides  and  surfaces  of  the  galaxy, 
and  without  knowing  of  Swedenborg's  announcement  of  the  sun's 
position  therein,  conjectures  the  identical  spot^  seeks  for  evidence  of  its 
truth  by  a  species  of  star  guaging,  and  a  few  efforts  reward  his  labors 
with  the  most  abundant  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  his  conjecture. 
Certainly,  never  did  a  more  bold  assertion  receive  a  more  striking 
confirmation  I 

To  whom  should  the  honorable  wTeath  be  awarded — to  the  man 
who,  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  on  the  elliptical  and  eccentric 
form  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  by  a  careful  deduction,  arrived  at  by 
geometrical  reasoning,  from  the  facts  thereby  established,  indicated 
the  exact  situation  in  the  heavens  where  our  solar  system  is  placed  ; 
consequently,  before  human  eye  had  looked  upon  it,  or  mind  conjec- 
tured it,  and  confidently  predicted  the  exact  location  amongst  the  stars, 
where,  fifty  years  subsequently,  the  eye  of  Herschel  sought  and  found 
it  7  Or,  shall  it  be  awarded  to  the  man  who  first  made  the  literal  bat 
less  meritorious  discovery  ? 

How  like  the  recent  case  of  Leverrier,  and  his  discover}'  of  the  planet 
Neptune  !  Was  Leverrier,  who  saw  it  mentally,  or  Dr.  Galle,  who 
saw  it  telescopically,  the  real  discoverer  of  the  boundary  planet  ?  The 
whole  civilized  world  have,  without  the  slightest  demur,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  person  who  revealed  its  situation  (for  the  planet's  exist- 
ence was  long  suspected),  who  saw  it  by  intellectual  vision,  before 
bodily  eyes  could  even  suspect  where  to  look  for  it.  There  is  the  same 
essential  difference  between  Leverrier's  discovery  of  Neptune  and 
Herschel's  discovery  of  Uranus,  as  there  is  between  Swedenborg*d 
discovery  of  the  situation  of  our  sun  among  the  stars  of  the  milky  way, 
and  Herschel's  discovery  of  the  same.  In  both  Swedenborg's  and 
Leverrier's  case,  the  discovery  is  intellectual,  and  shows  forth  the 
triumphs  and  superiority  of  reason  over  mere  sensation. 

This  superiority  consists  not  in  the  mere  discovery,  but  in  their 
opening  out  a  new  method  of  analysis  for  the  future  researches  of  the 
human  mind.  For  it  is  clear,  now  that  both  have  been  so  wonderful- 
ly confirmed,  that  their  methods  and  formulas  have  shown  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  measuring  distances  and  discovering  planets,  and,  with  the 
utmost  precision,  point  out  the  exact  situation  and  kind  of  revolution 
of  our  own  and  neighboring  solar  systems  ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner,  and  in  relation  to  particulars,  as  we  can  never  hope,  with 
our  instruments  merely,  to  either  appreciate  or  detect. 

By  anew  method — ^which  is  of  itself  alone  a  mark  of  true  genius — 
Swedenborg  was  able  to  command  the  invisible  forces  "whitlv^^^l^Kk 
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planetary  and  starry  systems  throngh  their  mysterions  courses ;  to 
penetrate  unseen  and  unmeasured  spaces ;  to  watch  the  play  of  their 
mighty  evolutions,  and  to  predict,  with  unerring  certain^,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  material  heavens,  and  the  situation  therein  of  our  solar 
system. 
Hitherto  astronomers  have  used  the  following  method : — 

"Various  methods,"  says  Herschel,  '*may  be  taken  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  sun''s  place  in  the  sidereal  stratum^  one  of  which  I  have  already  begun  to  put 
in  practice.  I  call  it  gauging  the  heavens,  or  star-guage.  It  consists  in  repeat- 
edfv  taking  the  number  of  stars  in  the  fields  of  view,  very  near  each  other: 
and  by  adding  their  sums,  and  cutting  off  one  decimal  on  the  right,  a  mean  of 
the  contents  of  the  heavens,  in  all  the  parts  which  are  thus  gauged^  are  obtain- 
ed."—jHer»c^*  Memoir^  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  75. 

Which  method  of  obtaining  the  sun^s  place  among  the  stars,  is  evi- 
dently little  removed  in  character  from  mere  guessing.  But,  with 
Swedenborg,  this  problem  assumes  a  geometrical  character,  and  re- 
ceives a  corresponding  solution.  The  following  is  his  new  and  beau- 
tiful formula : — 

'*  From  a  given  number  of  planetary  orbits,  the  eccentricity  and  mean  distance 
of  each  from  their  centre  or  sun.  the  skillful  geometrician  may  infer  the  relative 
situation  of  neighboring  star  systems  5  also  the  inflections  and  divergencies  of 
solar  systems  from  the  milky  way,  according  to  their  situation  therein ;  and 
from  this  again  (as  data),  he  may  discover  in  the  system  of  each  star,  what  will 
be  the  circular  or  elliptical  character  of  the  planetary  orbits  around  each  star, 
at  different  distances  therefrom ;  with  various  other  particulars." — See  Principia, 
Vol.  11.  page  238 ;  also  237, 234, 235. 

From  this  statement,  what  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  absence 
of  all  conjecture  ?  He  informs  us  distinctly,  that  from  certain  given 
data,  which  he  expressly  names  as  the  given  orbits  of  the  planets^  the 
inference  is  geometrically  drawn  as  to  the  situation  of  our  system,  or 
4my  system,  in  relation  to  neighboring  star-systems.  In  page  237  he 
applies  the  formula,  and  assigns  to  our  sun  and  its  planetary  system 
the  identical  position  among  the  stars  of  the  milky  way,  which, 
fifty  years  subsequently,  the  eye  of  Herschel  sought  out  and  found. 
Is  not  this  a  great  fact? 

That  he  has  assigned  the  true  and  exact  position  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem amongst  the  stars,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  To  present 
the  comparison,  which  constitutes  the  proof  of  our  assertion,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  we  will  select  only  the  particular  words  in 
which  the  fact  is  given.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Swedenborg. — ^^  Near  the  axis  where  there  is  a  considerable  inflection.'' — Prin] 
cipioy  Vol.  IL,  page  237. 

Sir  J.  Herschel. — ^^  Near  the  point  where  \i  ^nhdivideB  into  two  principal  la- 
minsB." — Astron.  n.  586. 

Sir  W.  Herschel. — **  Not  far  from  the  place  where  some  smaller  stratum  branch- 
es out."--P/«7.  Trans,  vol.  75. 
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There  is  no  mistaking  the  exact  spot  here  indicated  by  each.*  All 
affirm  the  situation  of  our  system  to  be^^  one  end  of  the  milky  axis  or 
stream,  and  near  the  point  of  divergence  into  two  main  branches.  So 
says  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  i.,  p.  72 : — 

*'  We  are  near  this  division. '' 

Indeed,  so  exactly  has  Swedenborg  described  this  position  of  the 
sun's  system,  that  his  declaration  contains  this  positive  statement : — 

"Our  solar  vortex  is  not  in  the  axis,  but  is  near  the  axis^^  or  main  stream. 

So  say  the  two  Herschels,  Rosse,  Madler,  and  other  astronomers. 
Or  as  the  "  Vestiges''  has  given  it : — 

"  Our  sun  is  believed  to  be  placed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  ring  (milky 
zone)  near  its  inner  edge:' — P.  2. 

Or  as  Dick,  in  his  Sidereal  Heavens,  states  it : — 

-  "  Its  situation  in  this  nebula  is  reckoned  to  be  not  in  the  centre  of  its  thick- 
ness, but  rather  tovxirds  one  of  its  sides,  near  the  point  where  it  diverges  into  two 
branches."— -P.  197. 

Or  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks,  after  visiting  the  southern  hemi- 
Bphere,  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  ii.  p.  479,  fig.  25  :— 

'*  Our  system  is  placed  eccentrically,  so  as  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  parts 
about  the  Cross,  than  to  that  diametrically  opposed  to  it." 

Humboldt's  statement  of  the  situation  is  almost  word  for  word  with 
Sir  J.  Herschel;  see  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

In  other  words,  the  solar  system  is  situated  within  the  ring  of  the 
milky  zone,  but  **  much  nearer''  to  the  southern  inner  edge  of  the  ring, 
where  the  "  considerable  inflection'^  or  divergence  into  two  branches 
takes  place,  than  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  in  a  northern  direction. 
This  confirms  the  wonderful  exactness  of  Swedenborg's  statement  :— 

•  For  a  full  exposition  of  this  diagram,  see  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.,  1817,  p.  ii. 
p.  328;  also  Phil.  Trans.,  1785,  p.  i.  p.  257  ;  likewise  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.,  1833, 
p.  ii.,  p.  476,  fig.  25  ;  also  Astron.,  n.  5S6,  624  ;  Dick's  Sidereal  Heavens,  fig.  38,  p.  199, 
and  fig.  39,  p.  203 ;  NichoU's  Architecture  of  the  Heavens.  In  the  diagram,  S  represents 
the  situation  of  our  sun  in  the  galaxy.  The  milky  ring  is  supposed  to  be  placed  edge* 
woys  to  the  eye ;  and  S  must  be  regarded  as  being  situated  half  way  between  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  the  ring,  on  that  side  where  it  splits  into  two  parts  or  branches. 
The  reader  must  therefore  suppose  himself  as  being  able  to  look  through  the  surface  of  tha 
diagram,  and  to  behold  the  sun,  represented  by  S,  as  being  situated  beneatK.  tKit  i^w«X  ^^ 
divergence. 
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**  That  our  solar  vortex  is  not  in  the  axis,  but  is  near  the  axis,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  incurvation  or  inflection.** 

He  fixes  the  position  of  our  solar  system  by  three  conditions : — 1.  It 
is  not  in  the  common  axis,  as  he  terms  it.  2.  It  is  near  the  common 
axis.  3.  It  is  near  that  portion  of  it  where  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
curvation or  inflection.  All  of  which  are  wonderfully  true,  and  now 
regarded  as  expressive  of  a  most  important  matter  of  fact.  Let  it  be 
observed,  this  position  was  assigned  fifty  years  before  Herschel  first 
conjectured  it,  and  that  no  published  record  exists  of  its  being  even 
surmised  before  the  time  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  way  pointed  out 
in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  article. 

This  striking  confirmation  of  Swedenborg's  formula  is  a  hundred- 
fold more  wonderful  than  the  confirmation  of  Leverrier's  formula  for 
the  discovery  of  planets,  as  much  so  as  the  discovery  of  the  situation 
of  planets  in  a  planetary  system  is  to  the  discovery  of  the  situation 
of  suns  in  a  starry  system.  Before  Herschel  confirmed  the  formula  in 
the  manner  previouslj'  stated,  there  were  as  many  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing the  position  of  our  sun  among  the  stars,  assigned  by  this  formula 
as  there  are  for  doubting  the  position  of  all  other  stars.  But  the  for- 
mula is  like  a  cornucopia,  which,  turn  it  on  whatever  side  you  will, 
something  rich  and  valuable  is  sure  to  drop  out.  For,  if  you  take  the 
data  of  the  distances  and  elliptic  structure  of  the  planetary  orbits  of 
any  system,  you  then  obtain  the  situation  of  its  sun,  and,  by  it,  of  all 
others  in  the  starry  cluster ;  but  if  you  reverse  the  ends  of  the  calcu- 
lus, and  take,  for  your  data,  the  situation  of  each  one  of  the  suns  or 
stars,  you  then  obtain  the  form  and  elliptic  character  of  all  the  orbits 
at  different  distances,  forming  the  system  of  each.  These  are  the 
wonderful  results  which  this  new  formula  will  realize.  Do  you  ask 
for  proof?  Bear  in  mind  that  the  demonstration  has  been  given, — the 
strongest,  the  only  one,  indeed,  which  can  be  demanded.  The  position 
of  our  solar  system  amongst  the  stars  has  been  assigned,  and  obser- 
vation has  since  declared,  that  the  sun  can  be  seen  to  occupy  the  iden- 
tical position.  And  this  demonstration  will  answer  for  all  the  stars. 
And  when  this  is  obtained,  the  character  of  their  respective  systems, 
the  form  of  the  planetary  motions  revolving  around  each,  become,  at 
once,  as  demonstratively  evident  as  those  of  our  own  system.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  mighty  achievement  of  the  eminently  profound  and  colossal 
genius  of  Swedenborg.  By  the  striking  demonstration  of  this  formula, 
given  as  a  discovery  by  Herschel,  the  possibility  of  informing  ourselves 
of  the  general  character  of  the  planetary  motions  around  each  star,  is 
carried  to  the  highest  point  in  the  certainty  of  reason.  Besides  this 
information,  astronomy  will  derive  some  important  advantages  from 
its  application,  inasmuch  as  it  most  beautifully  developes  the  myste- 
rious groundwork  of  those  secular  inequalities  and  cycles  of  incalcula- 
ble length,  to  which  the  solar  system,  as  a  whole,  is  liable.  As  this  is 
a  most  important  fact,  I  will  briefly  furnish  the  reader  with  two  direct 
mathematical  proofs. 

Proposition. — The  theory  declares,  that  as  the  solar  system  is  car- 
ried along  the  milky  path,  and  aftierwards  compelled  to  diverge  there- 
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from,  the  planetary  orbits  will  change  their  form  and  eccentricity  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  then  return  to  their  original  condition,  when  they 
will  again  change,  and  again  return,  and  so  on  to  eternity. — Principia^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  233-238. 

First  Direct  Proof. — ^The  beautiful  demonstration  by  La  Grange* 
of  the  stability  of  the  solar  system,  is  a  direct  proof  of  Swedenborg's 
theorem.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  planetary  orbits,  spoken 
of  in  the  proposition,  were  already  known  and  seen  to  be  at  work  un- 
dermining the  present  form  of  the  system^  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  they  might  become  exorbitantly  great,  so  as  to  subvert  those  re- 
lations which  render  it  habitable  to  man.  This  was  a  difficulty  which 
appeared  insurmountable  to  the  astronomers  of  Swedenborg's  day,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Theologians  everywhere  accepted  it  as  an 
obvious  demonstration  of  their  doctrine  of  the  final  destruction  of  all 
things.  Newton  and  Leibnitz  hcid  both  bowed  with  submission  to  the 
order  of  things,  which  was  winding  up  the  operations  of  the  great 
whole,  and  bringing  on  an  inevitable  doom.  Geometers,  philosophers, 
and  theologians,  accepted  the  fact  as  evidence  of  the  common  declara- 
tion, "that  the  end  of  all  things,"  if  not  at  hand,  was  at  least  certain. 
Everywhere  the  profoundest  mathematical  resources  were  employed 
to  their  utmost  limits,  but  the  equation  on  one  side  always  equalled 
nothing,  and  the  quantities  only  seemed  to  converge  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  their  opening  out,  and  again  returning  to  a  new 
development  of  being.  Only  one  bright  refreshing  spot  existed  like  an 
oasis,  where  weary  man,  had  he  known  it,  might  have  refreshed  him- 
self;  and  that  was  the  Principia  of  Swedenborg.  There  aUmCj 
amongst  all  the  works  of  this  period,  is  shown  the  now  accepted  doc- 
trine of  a  cyclar  return.  At  length,  La  Grange  appears  with  a  demon- 
stration, grounded  on  the  discovery  of  a  certain  relation  which  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  between  the  masses,  orbital  axes,  and  eccentrici- 
ties ;  by  which  the  doctrine  is  completely  established,  that  though  the 
solar  system  is  liable  to  certain  mutations  in  the  form  and  eccentricity 
of  its  orbits,  of  very  long  periods,  yet  its  orbits  return  again  exactly  to 
what  they  originally  were,  oscillating  between  very  narrow  limits. 
The  same  matter  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Leverrier  with  the 
same  successful  results.f  So  that  the  doctrine  of  a  cyclar  return  in 
the  form  of  the  solar  sy^tem^  first  propounded  by  Swedenborg^  is  now 
received  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  man,  under  the 
name  of  La  Grange's  Theory  of  the  Stability  of  the  Solar  System.X 

There  is,  however,  this  superiority  in  Swedenborg's  theory,  it  not 
only  explains  the  doctrine  of  a  cyclar  return^  but  also  most  satisfac- 
torily exhibits  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  bringing  the  philosophy  down  to 
the  very  senses,  by  telling  you,  Principia,  vol.  ii.  page  230 : — 

'^  In  tlie  magnet  and  its  sphere  there  is  a  type  of  the  heavens :  a  mundane 
system  in  miniature  presented  to  our  senses, ^^ — 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  1777. 

t  Taylor's  Scientific  Mem.,  part  18. 

i  "  After  Newton's  discovery,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  "  of  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
planets.  La  Orangt^s  discovery  of  their  periodical  (or  cyclar)  inequalities  is  without  doubt 
the  nobltu  truth  in  physical  astronomy." 
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the  philosophy  being  stated  where  referred  to  in  the  proposition  to 
these  remarks.  So  far,  therefore,  Swedenborg's  Principia  is  capable 
of  actual  demonstration ;  for  La  Chrange  lias  already  done  it* 

Second  Direct  Proof. — The  proposition  of  Swedenborg  declares,  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  cyclar  return  is  grounded  on  the  changes  and  mu- 
tations in  the  form  of  the  whole  system,  considered  cts  a  unit  or  globu- 
lar vortex,  in  being  bent  in  various  directions^  and  again  unfolding  it' 
self  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  passing  in  or  out^  or  along  the 
stream  of  the  milky  way ;  the  latter  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
magnetic  axis.    The  fact  of  such  a  cyclar  return  has  been  completely 
established,  as  we  have  shown;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  establish, 
that  these  secular  outstanding  changes  are  dependent  on,  and  due  to, 
the  translatory  motion  of  the  solar  system.      Hitherto,  astronomers 
have  admitted  only  the  doctrine  that  quantity  of  matter  is  the  only 
standard  of  the  amount  of  attractive  force ;  but  now,  another  is  added 
to  their  formula.    Specific  forces  of  attraction,  coming  from  adjacent 
and  surrounding  systems,  which  3,ct  additionally  to  those  belonging  to, 
and  arising  out  of  the  system  itself,  thereby  causing  additional  and 
unaccountable  changes  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  system,  pro- 
ducing translatory  motions  in  space, — ^these  specific  forces  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  taken  into  consideration.     BesseU  the  great  Konigs- 
berg  astronomer,  was  "  the  first  to  conjecture,"  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  page  137, 
and  practically  apply  this  idea  to  the  solution  of  planetary  disturb- 
ances.    The  solution  is  similar  in  character  to  that  given  by  Laplace 
to  solve  the  discovery  of  Halley,  in  regard  to  the  seeular  acceleration 
of  the  moon's  mean  motion,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  seconds  in  a  century. 
Every  change  in  the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  causes  one  in  the  dis- 
tance and  periodic  time  of  the  moon.      So  also  with  the  sun  and  its 
system;  every  change  in  the  form  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  causes  a 
change  in  the  distances  and  form  of  orbits  throughout  its  system.     Ac- 
cordingly, Bessel  has  proved,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  An  Investigation 
of  the  Planetary  Disturbances  depending  on  the  Motion  of  the  Sun," 
Abh.  der  Berlin,  1824,  s.  2-6.,  that  secular  inequalities  are  produced  by 
this  motion,  and  are  due  solely  to  its  influence ;  therefore,  they  change 
with  the  relative  situation  of  the  solar  system  amongst  the  stars ;  and 
that,  with  the  return  of  the  whole  solar  system  to  the  same  position  in 
its  orbit,  and  amongst  the  same  stars,  the  whole  planetary  system  will 
be  brought  to  its  original  form  and  condition.     This  theory,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  Bessel  was  the^r*^  to  conjecture  and  apply.     And  it  is 
clear,  it  will  most  satisfactorily  explain  the  whole  doctrine  of  a  cyclar 
return.     The  question  was  also  raised  by  Mayer  in  a  German  work 
Comment.  Soc.  Reg.   Gotting.,   1804-1808,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  31-68.     The 
learned  reader  may  also  consult  Arago  in  the  Annuaire,  1842,  pp. 
388-399. 

Thus  the  whole  theory  of  Swedenborg  is  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration. And  such  is  its  immense  usefulness  and  extensive  applica- 
bility, that  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming  its  capabi- 
lity of  solving  all  the  fundamental  problems  in  sidereal  astronomy. 
As  we  proceed  in  our  report  of  the  discoveries  contained  in  the  Prin- 
cipia, this  will  be  abundantly  apparent    The  reader  will  be  well  re* 
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warded  by  a  double  perusal  of  the  two  demonstrations  referred  to 
above.  Lja  Grange  is  the  acknowledged  ^r«^  suggestor  of  the  cyclar 
theory,  and  Bessel  the  first  suggestor  of  the  theory  of  its  cause.  Yet 
the  whole  doctrine  is  repeatedly  given,  by  Swedenborg,  in  the  compass 
of  half  a  dozen  sentences;  yea,  a  score  of  times  in  the  course  of  the 
chapter  on  "The  Heavens,'*  vol.  ii.  This  doctrine  was  published  ' 
forty-four  years  before  La  Grange  put  his  forth,  seventy-one  years  be- 
fore Mayer,  and  ninety-one  years  before  Bessel. 

Having  now  given  this  double  proof  of  the  important  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  application  of  his  beautiful  formula,  I 
will  return  to  the  first  demonstration,  which  is  more  immediately  the 
object  of  this  article.  ,  Of  this  singular  achievement  of  the  genius  of 
Swedenborg — the  most  extraordinary  on  record — ^there  is  now  no  room  | 
for  doubt.  He  assigned  the  exact  position  of  our  solar  system  amongst  « 
the  stars  fifty  years  before  it  was  even  conjectured.  Are  not  these 
great  facts  ?  Are  not  these  discoveries^  theoretical  though  they  be, 
most  honorable  to  the  name  and  genius  of  Swedenborg  ?  Most  truly 
they  are  so.  When  will  the  world  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his 
departed  genius  7 

S.   BfiSWICK. 

{To  he  continued,) 


ARTICLE   II. 


MISSIONS. 
{Continued  from  page  167.) 

The  gross  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  Egypt  and  India  evidently 
emanated  from  hierarchical  rule.  Avarice  and  ambition  prompted 
the  priests  to  deviate  from  the  original  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
religious  institutions,  and  to  introduce  articles,  rites,  and  usages  which 
might  furnish  them  with  opportunities  of  gratifying  these  unhallowed 
and  insatiable  passions.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  priests  of  pa- 
ganism might  imagine  that  some  articles  of  their  ritual  were  too  pro- 
found to  be  comprehended  by  the  vulgar ;  others  too  sacred  to  be 
communicated  to  a  description  of  men  whom  the  institutions  of  civil 
society  had  placed  in  a  situation  not  only  subordinate  but  even  con- 
temptible, it  was  imagined  that  things  sacred  and  venerable  would 
contract  a  taint  and  pollution  by  an  intercourse  with  sordid  and  un- 
tutored souls.  How  soon  things  improved  in  the  case  of  the  Bood- 
hists  when  the  priesthood  was  open  to  all  I  Their  religion  imme- 
diately became  practical  and  useful.  And  there  is  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  people  so  likely  to  embrace  Christianity  as  these  Bood- 
hists ;  and  especially  New  Church  Christianity.  The  above  remarks 
apply  also  to  Christian  hierarchies,  as  all  know.  The  stronger  is 
hierarchical  rule  in  Christendom,  the  more  of  mystery  and  show  is  ob- 
servable, until  the  people,  instead  of  finding  and  cultivating  religion 
in  their  hearts,  entertain  the  idea  that  it  can  only  be  found  at  church 
in  the  lips  of  the  priest.    Bishop  Warburton,  ia  his  ^  Dvnvdl^  \jk»^I^ 
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tion,'*  tries  to  shield  his  order  from  this  imputation,  which  is  so  po- 
tently just  from  a  review  of  history,  by  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
legislators  were  the  inventors  of  those  articles,  rites,  and  usages,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  mysteries,  by  which  the  truths  of  religion  use- 
ful to  the  people  were  shrouded,  and  in  the  course  of  time  perfectly 
lost  and  extinguished.  This,  however,  carries  its  own  refutation,  for 
legislators  and  governments,  unless  perhaps  identified  and  identical 
with  the  priesthood,  are  most  interested  that  the  truth  in  religion 
should  be  known.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  was  intended  for  the 
people.  "  What  ye  have  heard  in  secret,"  says  our  Lord,  "  preach 
openly,  and  what!  have  taught  you  in  private  teach  ye  publicly,  and 

Eroclaim  it  on  the  housetops."  Our  Lord,  even  in  the  character  of  a 
uman  legislator,  saw  the  propriety  of  this  procedure.  Nothing  was 
concealed  in  his  institutions — nothing  was  veiled  with  mystery,  or 
buried  in  darkness.  Such  are  the  charms  of  truth,  and  such  the  char- 
acter of  that  religion  which  came  down  from  heaven,  that  they,  as  it 
were,  **  delight  to  lift  up  their  voice  in  the  streets,  and  cry  in  the 
chief  places  of  concourse."  The  success  was  answerable  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan.  The  million  flocked  to  the  evangelical  standard; 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  all,  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  eagerly 
embraced  its  maxims.  Wherever  it  prevailed  and  took  root,  it  pro- 
duced civilization,  morality,  sobriety,  loyalty,  and  every  other  private 
and  social  virtue.  This  fact  is  a  refutation  of  Bishop  Warburton's 
supposition. 

We  see  then  that  a  religion  from  heaven  may  fail  in  reaching  the 

Eeople  if  in  the  exclusive  custody  of  priests.  Kings  have  become 
etter  in  India  under  the  Boodhists  who  have  abandoned  the  sacer- 
dotal caste,  and  thrown  open  knowledge  to  the  people.  We  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  the  mission  of  Swedenborg  to 
bring  out  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word  for  the  people,  when 
the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  had  lost  it.  And  we  see  the 
cause  of  their  opposition  and  slow  coming  to  acknowledge  his  claim 
to  be  believed  :  they  perceive  that  the  diff'usion  of  the  clear  tlieologi- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  New  Church  will  raise  the  people  to  be  priests 
in  information  themselves,  and  will  tend  to  the  downfall  of  priestly 
power,  and  of  the  flagrantly  absurd  notion  that  on  priests  should  de- 
volve a  greater  obligation  to  sanctity  than  other  men.  If  any  one 
lesson  is  transparently  clear  from  the  examination  of  the  different 
religions  of  the  world,  it  is,  "  Beware  of  hierarchies." 

Next  to  the  Egyptian  and  its  cognate  Brahminical  mission,  we 
should  notice  the  Jewish.  Like  the  character  of  the  Christian  we 
have  just  noticed,  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  openly  practised  ;  no- 
thing was  performed  in  secret ;  every  article  was  plain,  open,  and 
accessible.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  we  owe 
to  this  fact.  The  Jews  had  the  advantage  in  their  occupation  of 
Judaea  of  a  central  position  ;  but,  nevertheless,  through  their  moral 
isolation,  they  could  but  very  little  for  some  centuries  avail  them- 
selves of  their  proximity  to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  spread  their  reli- 
gious faith.  Independently,  however,  of  the  exertions  of  the  Jews,  a 
knowledge  of  the  divine  unity  was  spread  by  the  other  descendants 
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of  Abraham,  who  retained  the  true  religion,  and  obtained  that  lot 
among  the  nations  which  placed  them  in  the  direct  route  by  which 
the  early  commerce  of  the  world  was  carried  on  ;  and  their  favorable 
position  enabled  them  at  once  to  promote  knowledge  and  to  difilise 
religion.  The  points  to  which  their  joumies  were  especially  directed 
were  Sheba  and  Seba,  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  part  of  Africa  which 
still  retains  in  a  portion  of  it  the  name  of  Azab.  Extending  along 
this  line  of  intercourse,  a  portion  of  the  Ishmaelites  occupied  Mecca, 
called  the  Great  from  the  paucity  of  Arabian  towns ;  this  Mecca  then 
became  in  this  way  at  once  the  mart  of  superstition  and  commerce  ; 
and  a  mixture  of  their  religious  opinions  united  to  the  worship  of 
the  black  stone,  is  observable  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who 
endeavored  to  separate  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead  from 
idolatrous  rites,  but  who,  from  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  habits,  was 
still  forced  to  retain  some  of  the  Pagan  customs.  That  this  route 
was  kept  open  between  Judsea  and  Arabia  Felix,  we  have  a  proof  in 
the  journey  undertaken  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem  in  th^ 
time  of  Solomon.  And  the  Jewish  religion  was  still  more  extensively 
introduced,  whether  by  early  colonists  or  proselytes,  both  into  Meroe, 
the  dominions  of  Queen  Candace,  and  also  into  the  remoter  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia.  The  surrounding  nations  were  so  besotted  by 
idolatry  at  the  very  beginning  of  Jewish  history,  that  their  worship 
ever  appeared  to  them  utterly  vain  and  absurd.  To  their  supersti- 
tious minds  it  appeared  a  wonder  and  a  shame  that  a  nation  should 
exist  without  idols. 


**  Nil  prceter  nubes  et  cobIos  numen  adorant.*' 

Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  whole  world  was  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  we  see  in  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham a  memorable  instance  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  that,  through  him 
and  his  posterity,  the  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion might  be  preserved  on  the  earth,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the 
revelation  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  to  mankind.  It  is  awful 
to  think  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  world  if  the  Jews  had 
not  existed.  The  pastoral  life  was  followed  by  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  in  Canaan  for  215  years,  until  the  departure  of  Jacob. 
Before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  however,  they  had  begun  to  prac- 
tise some  of  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  were  gradually  falling 
into  their  idolatry.  The  body  of  laws  and  institutions  which  Moses 
delivered  to  them,  gave  not  only  an  indelible  stamp  to  the  Jewish 
character,  but  exerted  an  influence  that  continues  to  be  experienced 
throughout  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  world.  Like  other  law- 
givers, he  appointed  religious  ceremonies  to  be  mingled  with  political 
institutions,  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  while  under 
other  systems  religion  is  used  as  a  means  for  civil  security,  the  insti- 
tutions of  political  society  were  employed  by  Moses  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  a  pure  theology.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  common  origin  of  the  people,  and  the  identity  of 
their  religion,  which  were  the  chief  bonds  of  their  union,  often  proved 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  influence  of  local  jeaV.oxi&VQ^^TAYc^.^x^'c^.^x 
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and  the  government  was  preserved  from  dismemberment  only  by  the 
Rulers  or  Judges  whom  Providence^  upon  great  emergencies,  raised 
up  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  people.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  formed  the  principal  monarchy  in  Western 
Asia.  From  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  tne  Euphrates;  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  Berytus  (Beirout),  and  towards  the  East  to  the  Ha- 
garenes  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Solomon, 
under  whose  wise  and  peaceful  rule  trade  flourished,  commerce  was 
extended,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  found  patronage  and  protection. 

The  jealousy  that  subsisted  between  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob 
seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  their  descendants ;  but  it  was  only 
among  the  more  powerful  tribes  that  such  jealousies  could  lead  to  a 
dismemberment  of  the  commonwealth.  A  rivalry  may  be  observed 
from  the  beginning  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph.  The 
tribe  of  Joseph  inherited  a  double  portion  in  the  allotments  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  ;  and  their  founder  had 
been  distinguished  from  his  brethren  by  tne  blessings  pronounced 
upon  him.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  promised  Messias  was  to  spring  from  them.  In  this  way  the  two 
tribes  regarded  each  other  with  ill-concealed  sentiments  of  hostilitv ; 
and  Shechem  and  Jerusalem,  their  respective  capitals,  were  each  the 
focus  of  a  party,  ready  to  engage  in  active  warfare.  The  impolitic 
exactions  of  Rehoboam  brought  their  jealousies  to  a  crisis ;  the 
Ephraimites  burst  forth  in  open  revolt,  which,  fomented  as  it  was  by 
the  ambition  of  Jeroboam,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate kingdom.  The  Mosaic  ritual  at  Shechem  was  superseded  by  a 
new  mode  of  worship,  and  the  link  that  bound  Ephraim  and  Judah  to- 
gether finally  severed.  During  the  captivities  of  the  two  nations,  the 
name  of  Jews,  from  the  larger  tribe,  was  applied  to  all  who  were  re- 
cognized as  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  The  wisdom  of  many  of  the 
institutions  of  Moses  now  appeared,  as  they  preserved  the  Hebrews 
a  distinct  people,  notwithstanding  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with 
another  race,  and  secured  their  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
monotheism  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  idolatry.  Although  the  Jews 
made  but  few  converts  in  their  prosperity,  they  became  missionaries 
as  soon  as  they  became  captives,  and  the  cure  of  Naaman,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  by  dipping  himself  seven  times 
in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God,  at  the  instance 
of  the  little  Israelitish  maid  who  waited  on  Naaman's  wife  (2  Kings, 
5  ch.)  indicates  the  way  in  which  a  large  accession  was  made  from 
amongst  the  Gentiles  to  the  true  worshipers  of  Jehovah.  Naaman, 
when  cured,  returned  to  Elisha,  and  said,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  that 
there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  but  in  Israel." 

We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  removal  of  the  Jews  to  the 
East  than  with  the  dispersion  on  a  smaller  scale  which  was  taking 
place  towards  the  West,  where  the  PhoBuicians  were  selling  the  Jew- 
ish captives  to  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  We  have,  even  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  an  instance  of  a 
Jew  attempting  voluntarily  to  expatriate  himself  in  a  PhoDuician  ves- 
sel to  Tarshish ;  the  Tarslush  no  doubt  of  the  far  west^  the  Tartessus 
of  Spain,  not  the  Tarsua  of  Cilicia. 
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A  remarkable  change  is  observable  in  the  character  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  features  of  their  policy,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.     Their  priests  became 
little  more  than  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  and  their  power  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  rabbis,  a  class  of  men  qualified  for  the  im- 
portant office  of  explaining  the  law.    The  infliction  of  the  judgments 
threatened  in  their  sacred  books  for  their  disobedience  softened  their 
hearts,  and  impressed  upon  their  minds  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  in- 
stitutes of  their  Great  Lawgiver ;  while  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tions respecting  their  restoration  to  their  own  country,  led  them  to 
direct  their  views  to  the  prophecies  which  spoke  of  the  whole  earth 
being  brought  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Of  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  accordingly,  for  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished,  we  find  few  further  traces ;  and  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  on  the  observance  of 
which  they  built  their  hopes  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
promises  to  their  nation  under  their  expected  Messias.     This  im- 
provement in  their  character  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  national 
councils  known  by  the  name  of  Sanhedrims,  and  to  the  introduction 
of  the  synagogue  worship.    In  imitation  of  the  great  national  coun- 
cil, which  it  has  been  conjectured  Nehemiah  introduced,  smaller 
senates  were  formed  by  degrees  in  each  separate  district  under  the 
authority  of  the  great  Sanhedrim.    The  Mosaic  law  extending  to  all 
the  actions  of  civil  life,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  religion,  the  Scrip- 
tures became  of  constant  reference  in  each  community.    The  people 
assembled  to  hear  it  read  and  explained  as  a  religious  exercise  ;   and 
as  it  was  the  statute-book  of  the  magistrate,  its  true  meaning  and 
right  application  to  the  circumstances  which  occurred,  became  a 
matter  of  daily  consideration.     Skill  in  explaining  the  law  gained 
the  reverential  homage  of  all ;  and  the  direction  of  the  worship  of  the 
svnagogue,  and  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of  law,  fell  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  learned  doctors  or  scribes,  in  whom  were  united  the 
professions  of  law  and  divinity.     Such  was  the  great  change  effected   \ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  after  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
Instead  of  the  school  of  the  prophets  and  worship  on  high  places,  we 
have  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  synagogues. 

The  barbarities  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  brought  forth  the  cele- 
brated Asmonean  dynasty :  and  such  was  the  gigantic  power,  the 
deep  piety,  and  martyr  devotion  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  able  to  defy  the  power  of  their  enemies  had  they 
been  only  united  among  themselves.  But  there  were  many  elements 
of  disunion  among  them.  The  zealous  attachment  to  their  cere- 
monial and  traditionary  law,  which  animated  the  greater  part  of  the 
followers  of  the  Maccabees,  and  which  was  one  great  cause  of  their 
success,  was  offensive  to  the  party  which  had  arisen  with  less  rigid 
views,  and  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sad- 
ducees.  This  disunion  among  themselves  ultimately  brought  them 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  the  worst  evils  that  the  Jews  at 
this  period  suffered  were  not  directly  from  the  emperors  themselves 
butfirom  their  provincial  governors.     M\!»TiaXAe,  \kftVi^N^x^ '«>a.Na'w^ 
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their  situation  under  the  oppression  of  the  procurators,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  perceive  in  perusing  the  works  of  their  own  historian,  that 
their  greatest  sufferings  were  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  and  violent 
spirit  that  reigned  among  themselves. 

The  policy  of  the  Romans  led  them  to  give  toleration  to  their  sub- 
ject provinces  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  national  worship ; 
and  from  Pompey  to  Tiberius,  countenance  was  given  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  was  otherwise  with  Caligula,  in 
whose  reign  was  laid  the  foundation  of  those  dissentions  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  led  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  His  insane  vanity  prompted  him  to  enforce  divine  honors 
from  all  his  subjects,  which  threatened  the  worst  consequences  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  deputation  of  remon- 
strance was  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  This  deputation  was 
headed  by  Philo,  the  greatest  of  all  the  uninspired  Jewish  writers, 
who  has  left  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Caligula,  and  of  the 
uncertain  respite  which  was  granted  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  there  is 
no  longer  any  connecting  tie  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  ex- 
cept their  imperishable  love  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  the 
absence  of  the  definite  lines  which  limit  historical  narrative  in  other 
instances,  we  must  be  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of 
this  singular  race,  among  whom  the  want  of  a  native  country  has 
formed  a  bond  of  connection  more  powerful  than  all  the  ties  of  coun- 
try to  other  tribes ;  while  the  efforts  made  to  sever  them  from  their 
religion,  has  made  them  cling  to  it  with  an  energy  that  seems  to  have 
incorporated  itself  with  the  very  essence  of  their  being. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  proved  upon  the  whole 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Jewish  people.  Equally  descendants  of 
Abraham  with  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  they  had  in  so  far  a  com- 
mon cause  against  idolaters  and  against  the  defendants  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  In  the  new  impulse  given  to  trade  by  the  progress 
of  the  Moslem  arms,  the  Jews,  ever  awake  to  their  own  interests,  took 
their  advantage.  In  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  they  were  favorably  re 
ceived.  The  coinage  was  entrusted  to  them  from  the  superior  accu- 
racy and  elegance  with  which  they  could  execute  it,  and  from  their 
opportunities  to  give  it  the  widest  circulation.  Not  a  few  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  departments  of  science  and  literature.  The  prin- 
ciple translations  by  which  the  Arabians  became  acquainted  with  the 
discoveries  and  theories  of  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  were  conduct- 
ed by  them,  though  their  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  Talmud 
and  to  the  literature  connected  with  it.  The  correspondence  between 
Charlemagne  and  Haroun  Alraschid  was  under  the  care  of  a  Jew. 
For  many  centuries  afterwards,  however,  the  Jews  suffered  the  most 
inhuman  persecutions  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  on  many 
occasions  they  were  hunted  out  and  expelled.  The  revival  of  letters 
and  the  movements  occasioned  by  the  Reformation  affected  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  less  favorably  than  any  other  portion  of  European  society. 
There  were  indeed  individuals  among  them  who  made  noble  use  of 
the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing,  and  who  were  distinguished  in 
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the  walks  of  literature  and  philosophy.  But  the  great  proportion  of 
the  Jews  viewed  the  migHty  changes  that  were  taking  place  without 
interest  or  advantage.  Indeed  it  is  not  till  within  the  last  sixty  years 
that  an  instance  has  been  afforded  of  the  full  concession  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  a  Jew.  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  in  America  may  be  marked  as  the  epoch  that  se- 
cured to  the  Jews  the  prospect  of  their  being  admitted  to  the  full  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship  every  where. 

Beneath  the  rougn  surface  of  Jewish  History  there  is  however  a 
hidden,  divine,  and  infinite  meaning. .  The  effect  on  an  unillumined 
mind  of  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  this  insoluble  mystery, 
how  Theology  could  ever  assert  that  the  history  of  those  people  as 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God.  The  barbarism 
of  the  Jewish  people,  their  rancorous  dissensions  among  themselves, 
their  proneness  to  idolatry  and  extreme  waywardness,  make  one  shud- 
der, before  the  mind  has  been  instructed,  at  the  idea  of  these  people 
being  the  children  of  God  and  the  favorites  of  heaven.  Philosophy 
stands  aghast  at  such  assertions,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  re- 
lating to  the  Bible  which  has  tended  so  much  to  alienate  men  from  re- 
ligious belief  as  the  literal  text  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  New 
Church,  however,  under  the  teachings  of  her  great  apostle  Sweden- 
borg,  is  able  to  answer  all  the  objections  of  philosophy,  and  to  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but  a  so- 
lution of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  world,  and  furthermore  a  guide 
as  to  what  shall  yet  take  place  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  We  see 
an  analogy  under  the  hermeneutics  of  Swedenborg  between  the  book  of 
God  in  nature  and  his  Word.  We  know  how  often  a  rough  exterior  or- 
ganization in  natural  objects  conceals  the  most  beautiful  tissues  and  the 
most  elegant  uses ;  so  in  the  Word  of  God,  there  is  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation  the  means  of  instruction  for  every  calibre  of  mind, 
from  the  lowest  perceptions  of  man  to  the  most  elevated  and  spiritual. 

In  Goethe's  Wanderjahre  (11  chap.),  Wilhelm  asks  the  eldest  of  his 
guides.  Why,  in  the  **  octagonal  hall,"  which  had  been  fitted  up  with 
paintings  and  pieces  and  symbols  of  art  to  illustrate  the  Ethnic  relig- 
ions of  the  world,  why  the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others  ?  The  Eldest  answered,  "  Among  all  heathen  re- 
ligions, for  such  also  is  the  Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished 
advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  a  few.  The  Israelitish 
people  never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers, 
prophets,  have  a  thousand  times  reproachfully  declared  ;  it  possesses 
few  virtues,  and  most  of  the  vices  of  other  nations ;  but  in  cohesion, 
steadfastness,  valor,  and,  when  all  this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate 
toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most  perseverant  nation  in  the 
world  ;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name  of  Jehovah 
through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern  figure  ; 
as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame."  **  It 
becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of 
this  people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion."  **  One  chief  ad- 
vantage,!' said  the  other,  **  is  its  excellent  collection  of  sacx^^  W^^< 
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These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They 
are  complete  enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  bar- 
barous enough  to  rouse ;  tender  enough  to  appease ;  and  for  many 
other  contradicting  merits,  might  not  these  books,  might  not  this  one 
book  be  praised  7" 

But  we  have  incomparably  better  authority  than  Goethe  as  to  the 
true  mission  of  the  Jews.  We  know  from  the  teachings  of  Sweden- 
borg  that  the  Jewish  was  only  a  representative  church,  significative  of 
one  that  should  be  established  thereafter  in  thd  world.  We  know  that 
the  Word  in  regard  to  the  Jews  is  inexhaustible  and  impenetrable  as 
to  its  inmost  sense,  and  that  men  as  well  as  angels  may  extract  from 
it  a  happiness  which  will  continually  increase  during  all  eternity. 
We  know  that  if  the  Word  referring  in  innumerable  places  to  Jerusa- 
lem, &c.,  &c.,  has  not  this  spiritual  meaning,  that  no  meaning  at  all 
can  be  made  of  it ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  Word  of  God  devoid  of  this 
spiritual  sense  it  is  useless  to  man  because  unintelligible. 

The  teachings  of  Swedenborg  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  nation  may 
be  thus  succinctly  noted  down. 

1st.  That  to  make  a  real  church  there  must  be  the  conjugial  princi- 
ple between  truth  and  good,  and  also  there  must  be  an  internal  in  the 
external ;  that  in  respect  to  that  nation  there  was  not  any  thing  inflR^ 
temal  in  the  external,  but  that  respectively  to  the  statutes  and  the 
laws  abstracted  from  the  nation  there  was.  That  nation  had  nothing 
of  the  church  because  it  was  not  in  any  charity,  being  altogether 
ignorant  what  genuine  charity  was;  it  was  also  void  of  faith  in  the 
Lord  ;  it  knew  that  he  was  to  come,  but  supposed  that  it  was  to  raise 
them  above  all  in  the  universe,  and  because  this  was  not  done,  it  al- 
together rejected  him,  being  unwilling  to  know  anything  concerning 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  church  to  be  tvith  a  na- 
tion and  another  thing  for  a  church  to  be  in  a  nation ;  the  Christian 
church,  for  example,  is  tmth  those  who  have  the  Word  and  who  from 
doctrine  preach  the  Lord,  but  still  there  is  nothing  of  the  church  in 
them  unless  thev  are  in  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth,  unless  the  in- 
ternals of  the  church  are  in  the  externals ;  neither  also  is  the  church 
in  those  who  are  in  faith  separate  from  charity  ;  neither  is  the  church 
in  those  who  acknowledge  the  Lord  in  doctrine  and  not  in  life.  That 
with  the  Jews  nothing  but  a  mere  representative  of  a  church  could  be 
instituted,  and  not  anything  of  the  church  or  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  for 
they  were  not  willing  to  see  and  acknowledge  any  thing  in  repre- 
sentatives but  what  was  external,  but  not  anything  internal.  But  yet 
that  a  representative  might  exist,  and  by  it  some  communication  be 
given  with  heaven,  and  by  heaven  with  the  Lord,  they  were  kept  in  ex- 
ternals ;  bat  still  in  the  external  representatives  among  them  there  lav 
inwardly  concealed  divine  things,  in  the  supreme  sense  that  which 
had  respect  to  the  Lord's  Divine  Human,  and  in  the  respective  sense 
that  which  respected  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  heavens  and  the  church. 
The  Jews  knew  not  nor  were  willing  to  know  what  the  internal  or 
spiritual  man  is,  wherefore  neither  was  it  revealed  to  them ;  they  re* 
garded  nothing  in  their  worship  but  an  external  and  natural,  inso- 
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much  that  divine  worship  with  them  was  no  otherwise  than  idolatrous ; 
for  when  external  worship  is  separated  fVom  internal  it  is  no  other 
than  idolatrous.    That  persons  may  represent  divine,  celestial,  and 
spiritual  things  as  well  as  inanimate  matter,  as,  for  example,  Aaron's 
garments,  the  ark,  the  altar,  the  oxe»  and  sheep  which  were  sacrificed, 
the  candlestick  and  lights,  the  bread  of  arrangement  on  the  golden 
table,  the  oil  with  which  they  were  anointed,  the  frankincense  and 
other  like  things.    Therefore  their  kings,  both  bad  and  good  alike,  re- 
presented the  regal  of  the  Lord,  and  the  high  priests  both  bad  and  good 
represented  the  things  appertaining  to  the  Lord's  Divine  Priesthood, 
wmin  they  discharged  their  office  in  an  external  form  according  to  the 
statutes  and  commandments.    Therefore  in  order  that  the  representa- 
tive church  might  exist  among  them  such  statutes  and  such  laws  were 
given  them  by  manifest  revelation  as  were  altogether  representative, 
wherefore  so  long  as  they  were  in  them  and  observed  them  strictly, 
so  long  they  were  capable  of  representing.    But  when  they  turned 
aside  from  them,  as  to  the  statutes  and  laws  of  other  nations,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  worship  of  another  god,  then  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  faculty  of  representing,  wherefore  they  were  then  driven 
by  external  means,  which  were  captivities,  overthrows,  threats  and 
miracles,  to  laws  and  statutes  truly  representative ;  but  not  by  inter- 
nal means  as  those  who  have  internal  worship  in  external.    That  a 
representative  church  is  when  internal  worship  is  in  external ;  \>ut 
the  representative  of  a  church  is  when  there  is  no  internal  worship, 
yet  nevertheless  external.    That  the  ancient  church  which  was  after 
the  flood  was  a  representative  church,  but  that  which  was  established 
among  the  posterity  of  Jacob  was  merely  the  representative  of  a 
church.      And  this  was  better  than  no  church  for  without  the  com- 
munication of  heaven  with  man  by  somewhat  of  a  church,  mankind 
would  perish.    That  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  corporeal  and  worldly 
love  and  not  in  spiritual  and  celestial,  and  with  such  the  Lord  could 
never  be  present  otherwise  than  representatively.    And  what  it  is  to  be 
present  representatively  is  this.     A  man  who  is  in  corporeal  and 
worldly  love  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  spiritual  or  celestial  love  has 
no  other  than  evil  spirits  present  with  him,  even  when  he  is  in  a  holy  ex- 
ternal ;  for  good  spirits  cannot  in  anywise  be  present  with  such  a  per- 
son, inasmuch  as  they  perceive  immediately  what  is  the  quality  of 
man's  love;  it  is  the  sphere  which  is  exhaled  from  his  interiors,  which 
spirits  perceive  so  manifestly,  as  man  perceives  by  smell  the  fetid  and 
filthy  substances  which  float  around  him  in  the  air.    That  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  good  and  truth  or  as  to  love  and 
faith.     Nevertheless  that  they  might  act  the  representation  of  a  church, 
it  was  miraculously  provided  of  the  Lord  that  when  they  were  in  a 
holy  external,  and  also  then  were  encompassed  about  with  evil  spirits, 
still  the  holy  in  which  they  were  might  be  elevated  into  heaven  ;  but 
this  by  good  spirits  and  angels  not  within  them  but  without  them,  for 
within  them  was  nothing  but  emptiness  and  uncleanness.     Wherefore 
communication  was  not  given  with  the  man  himself  but  with  that 
holy,  in  which  they  were  when  they  put  into  act  the  statutes  and  pre- 
cepts which  were  all  representative  of  the  s^intii&V  %xA  ^^^sicAk. 
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things  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  being 
representatively  present  with  that  nation.  That  the  Lord  is  present 
in  a  different  manner  with  those  within  the  church  who  are  in  spirit- 
ual love  and  thence  in  faith.  With  these  there  are  good  spirits  and  an- 
gels not  only  in  external  worship  but  at  the  same  time  also  in  internal ; 
wherefore  with  them  is  given  communication  of  heaven  with  them- 
selves, for  the  Lord  flows  in  through  heaven  by  their  internals  into 
their  externals.  To  the^e  latter  the  holy  of  worship  is  profitable  ia 
another  life,  but  not  to  the  former.  The  case  is  similar  now  with 
priests  and  ministers  who  preach  what  is  holy  and  yet  live  wickedly 
and  believe  wickedly.  These  persons  have  no  communication  with 
heaven  in  themselves,  but  they  who  hear  and  apprehend  the  words 
which  they  speak,  if  they  are  in  a  pious  and  holy  internal,  have  com- 
munication. That  the  Jews  were  very  far  from  worshiping  Jehovah 
in  heart,  inasmuch  as  they  turned  themselves  to  other  gods  and  became 
idolatrous  as  soon  as  ever  miracles  ceased ;  which  was  a  manifest 
indication  that  in  heart  they  worshiped  other  gods,  and  confessed  Je- 
hovah with  the  mouth  alone,  and  indeed  only  with  this  view,  that  they 
might  be  the  greatest,  and  have  pre-eminence  over  all  the  nations 
round  about.  That  they  were  prohibited  from  coming  near  to  Mount 
Sinai  when  the  law  was  given  because  their  internal  was  unclean.. 
That  the  Israelites  and  Jews  destroyed  the  nations  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan was,  because  the  former  represented  spiritual  and  celestial 
things,  and  the  nations  represented  infernal  and  diabolical  things, 
which  latter  things  can  in  no  case  be  together  with  the  former.  That 
the  reason  why  that  people  is  called  in  the  Word  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
the  chosen  and  beloved  nation,  is  because  by  Judah  is  there  meant  the 
celestial  church,  by  Israel  the  spiritual  church,  and  by  all  the  Sons  of 
Jacob,  something  of  the  church  ;  also  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  Lord  himself^  as  likewise  by  Moses,  Aaron  and  David.  That  the 
Divine  was  not  with  the  Jewish  nation  is  manifest  from  Exodus  xxxi. 
3 : — *<  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked 
people,"  for  with  whomsoever  the  church  is,  there  is  the  Divine. 

2.  That  the  worship  of  the  Jews  both  before  and  after  our  Lord's 
coming  was  merely  external ;  they  had  external  worship  which  they 
also  strictly  observed,  but  still  they  were  ignorant  of  every  thing  in- 
ternal insomuch  as  to  suppose  there  was  no  life  but  that  of  the  body ; 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  faith,  of  the  Lord,  of  spiritual  and  celestial 
life,  of  the  life  after  death,  was  utterly  unknown  to  them ;  wherefore 
also  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  appearance  many  of  them  denied  a  re- 
surrection. When  man  is  such  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  life  after 
death,  he  also  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  and  celestial 
internal.  Such  also  are  they  who  live  immersed  in  mere  lusts,  in  con- 
sequence of  living  merely  to  the  world  and  the  flesh,- especially  those 
who  are  such  in  filthy  avarice.  Such  persons  nevertheless  have  a 
worship,  frequent  synagogues  or  churches,  and  observe  established 
forms,  sometimes  very  strictly ;  but  as  they  do  not  believe  in  a  life 
after  death,  their  worship  must  needs  be  merely  external,  having  in  it 
nothing  internal,  like  a  shell  without  a  kernel,  or  a  tree  on  which  is  no 
fruit,  not  even  leaves. 
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3.  That  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  was  not  elected,  but  re- 
ceived, in  order  to  represent  a  church  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  their  fathers  and  Moses  persisted  to  desire  it.  The  Jews  could 
better  be  held  to  a  holy  external  than  any  other  people  from  their  in- 
ordinate self-love  and  love  of  worldly  wealth,  and  from  their  ignorance 
of  a  holy  internal.  This  is  evident  from  things. related  of  them  in  the 
historicals  of  the  Word.  After  they  were  punished,  they  could  be  in 
such  external  humiliation  as  no  other  nation  could  be  in,  for  they  could 
lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  whole  days,  and  roll  themselves  in  the 
dust,  not  raising  themselves  up  till  the  third  day ;  they  could  also 
mourn  for  several  days,  go  in  sackcloth,  in  tattered  garments,  with 
ashes  or  dust  sprinkled  on  their  heads  ;  they  could  fast  without  inter- 
mission for  several  days,  and  meanwhile  burst  forth  into  bitter  weep^ 
ing ;  but  this  was  only  from  bodily  and  earthly  love  and  from  the  fear 
of  losing  pre-eminence  and  worldly  wealth,  for  it  was  not  any  thing 
internal  which  aflected  them.  It  is  wonderful  that  Christians  should 
believe  the  Jews  were  elected  to  be  the  people  of  God,  seeing  they 
know  that  that  nation  is  in  filthy  loves,  in  sordid  avarice,  in 
hatred  and  in  self-conceit;  and  besides  that  they  make  light  of,  and 
even  hold  in  aversion  the  internal  things  which  are  of  charity  and 
faith  and  which  arc  of  the  Lord.  That  the  reason  Christians  do  be- 
lieve that  that  nation  was  elected  above  others  is  because  they  believe 
that  the  election  and  salvation  of  man  is  from  mercy,  without  regard 
to  man's  life  ;  not  considering  that  election  is  universal,  namely  of  all 
who  live  in  good,  and  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  towards  every 
man  who  abstains  from  evil,  and  is  willing  to  live  in  good,  and  thus 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  regenerated. 
The  sons  of  Israel  are  called  the  people  of  Jehovah,  not  because  they 
were  better  than  other  nations,  but  be3ause  they  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Jehovah,  that  is  those  who  are  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom : 
that  they  were  not  better  than  other  nations  is  evident  from  their  life 
in  the  wilderness,  in  that  they  did  not  at  all  believe  in  Jehovah,  but 
in  heart  believed  in  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
golden  calf  which  they  made  to  themselves,  and  which  they  called 
their  god  who  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exodus 
xxxii.  8) :  and  evident  also  from  their  life  afterwards  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  also  from  what  was  said  of  them  in  the  prophets  ;  and  lastly 
by  our  Lord.  That  the  Jews  therefore  far  from  being  elected  were 
only  accepted  to  represent  those  things  which  are  of  heaven ;  that 
there  was  an  expediency  .that  this  should  be  done  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, because  the  church  of  the  Lord  had  been  there  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  hence  all  the  places  there  were  made  representa- 
tive of  celestial  and  divine  things :  thus  also  the  Word  could  be  writ- 
ten, wherein  names  might  signify  such  things  as  are  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  kingdom. 

T.  W. 

Marietta,  Ga. 
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ARTICLE  lU* 


THE  MINISTRY. 

For  the  N«w  Church  Rcposltorf. 
MR.  XDITORy 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  reports  in  your  Magazine, 
and  also  by  the  article  in  the  last  No.  of  the  N.  C.  Quarterly  on  the 
subject  ot  the  ministry,  lay-preaching,  ordination,  &c.  I  was  also 
reading,  a  day  or  two  since,  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  your  own 
ordination,  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Repository.  These  things,  my  dear 
sir,  have  brought  my  ideas  in  some  aegree  to  a  focus  on  the  subject 
of  the  ministry,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you  on  this  important  topic.  I  am  a  lover  of  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  lover  of  order.  I  am  desirous  to  see  maintained  the  greatest 
degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  Divine  and  Heavenly  order,  and 
the  real  good  of  the  church  and  of  individuals,  and  I  feel  anxious  to 
discover  what  is  the  true  medium.  I  believe  your  own  mind  to  be  in 
a  similar  state,  in  this  respect.  Perhaps,  then,  a  little  comparison  of 
views  on  this  subject  would  aid  both^of  us., 

The  way  J  look  at  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  is  somewhat  as 
follows :  first,  I  believe  the  ministry  to  be,  both  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Word,  and  the  writings  of  the  Church,  as  also  from  all  historical 
evidence,  from  the  conclusions  of  reflection  and  common  sense,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  the  wants  of  mankind,  a  distinct  office  and  use. 
Setting  aside  other  grounds  for  such  a  belief,  I  think  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  entirely  explicit  on  this  point.  Priests  and  the  priesthood 
and  the  clerg^are  spoken  of  everywhere  in  the  writings,  as  a  distinct 
office,  filled  by  a  distinct  class  of  individuals.  This  is  so  manifest  that, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  of  it,  but  one  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  and  persists  in  holding  another  view.  Numberless 
quotations  might  be  made  from  the  writings  upon  this  point,  but  it  is 
needless,  for  it  pervades  their  whole  tenor.  The  view,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  reports  before  referred  to,  that  all  internal  men 
who  have  learned  interior  doctrine  and  confirmed  it  by  the  Word,  are 
meant  by  the  clergy,  and  that  all  who  from  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity 
to  the  neighbor  are  in  truth,  &c.,  are  meant  by  ^  teaching  ministers" — 
surprised  me  exceedingly ;  the  serious  holding  up  of  such  a  view 
seemed  to  me  to  argue  rather  a  spirit  of  ingenuity,  and  desire  to  sup- 
port a  preconceived  opinion,  than  wisdom  or  truth.  That  it  is  quite 
unsound  may  be  seen  by  a  single  quotation  from  the  writings.  In 
heaven  all  certainly  are  internal  men  (at  least  in  the  higher  heavens), 
and  all  there  are  in  truths  from  love  and  charity  ;  yet  even  there  we 
are  taught  that  preachers  are  a  distinct  class,  and  that  '*  it  is  not  al- 
lowed any  except  them  to  teach  in  the  temples,"  H.  4*  H.  226 ;  and  in 
T.  C  R.  661,  one  of  these,  named  as  the  **high  priest,"  and  calling  himself 
**  minister  of  the  church"  in  heaven,  is  described  and  presented  to 
view. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  ministers  or  the  clergy  be  a  distinct  body 
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of  individuals,  by  whom  should  they  ht  appointed  to  their  office  ?  In 
heaven,  as  vire  learn,  they  are  appointed,  as  all  officers  are,  directly  by 
the  Lprd  :  but  in  this  lower  world,  this  duty,  like  every  other,  is  left  to 
man  to  perform,  "  acting  in  freedom,  according  to  reason.**  How  then 
should  they  be  appointed?  Should  it  be  by  other  ministers?  I  can- 
not see  any  principle  on  which  they  should.  As  to  the  figment  of 
**  Apostolic  succession,"  we  know  from  our  author,  A.  R.  802,  as  pro- 
perly quoted  in  the  report  above  mentioned,  that  the  notion  of  trans- 
ferring the  Holy  Spirit  from  one  man  to  another,  was  a  mere  invention 
from  the  Babylonish  love  of  dominion.  But  shall  a  man  appoint  him- 
self ?  In  other  words,  is  it  proper  or  expedient  that  every  one  who 
chooses  should  declare  himself  a  minister  of  the  church,  and  proceed  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  office  ?  I  answer,  No !  for  two  or  three 
reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  well  known,  and  any  one  of  observation 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact^  that  it  is  not  always  those  who 
think  themselves  qualified,  and  who  have  a  desire  to  preach,  who  are 
qualified  for  the  work.  I  have  been  struck  with  this  myself,  in 
several  instances.  It  is  often  not  a  spiritual  love  of  use,  evidently, 
that  prompts  such  desire,  or  even  the  "  genius  stirring  within,**  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  at  all,  but  sometimes  a  mere  love  of  display,  or  a 
high  opinion  of  one's  own  intelligence,  or  the  desire  of  distinction, 
which  is  at  the  bottom.  The  true  preachers,  as  biography  shows,  are 
those  men  who  have  been  reluctant  to  come  forward,  who  had  to  be 
forced  almost  into  the  office,  by  their  friends,  who  knew  their  fitness 
(in  the  biographies  of  Massillon,  Fenelon,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
many  others).  And  this  backwardness,  I  can  easily  understand,  is  the 
effect  of  the  very  power  and  spirit  moving  ip  the  centre  of  their  souls, 
and  giving  light  to  their  minds,  which  by  its  very  brilliancy  at  once 
interiorly  urges  them  on,  and  yet  makes  them  shrink 'from  the  great 
and  high  duty,  which  the  Spirit  presents  to  them  to  be  done.  Just  as 
the  common  mind  thinks  it  can  do  anything,  while  the  man  of  genius 
is  cautious  and  timid,  and  fearful  he  cannot  bring  into  act  the  grand 
conceptions  that  burn  within  him. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  no  criterion  of  a  man*s  fitness  to  preach,  that  he  has 
a  desire  to  preach.  But  another  and  an  unanswerable  reason  why  a 
man  should  not  appoint  himself  is,  that  it  is  not  a  private  office  but  a 
public  one.  The  whole  church  has  an  interest  at  stake  in  its  preach- 
ers. They  stand  in  a  manner  as  its  representatives  before  the  world ; 
and  their  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  will  affect  greatly 
the  estimation  in  which  will  be  held  both  the  opinions  which  they 
utter,  and  also  the  members  who  entertain  those  opinions.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  whole  church  has  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Nay,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  that  general  voice  can  express  itself  so  justly  or  truly,  nor  in- 
deed do  I  perceive  any  other  practicable  way,  than  through  the  An- 
nual Conterence  or  Convention,  which  is  the  nearest  approximation 
to  a  representation  of  the  church  at  large  (or  in  a  country  as  exten- 
sive as  the  United  States,  perhaps  a  State  Association  would  be  a  body 
sufficiently  general).  This  then,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  simple  and  obvious 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  Convention  should  a^^jicwvLt  \^TB^s£iabp 
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tors  of  the  church ;  and  why  it  is  not  right  for.anindividaal  or  for  any 
single  society  or  small  body  to  appoint  a  minister ;  because,  a  minister, 
once  appointed,  does  become,  by  custom  and  courtesy,  if  by  no  other 
rule,  the  representative,  and  is  received  as  the  minister  of  the  ctiurch 
at  large.  Therefore  the  church  at  large  has  an  interest  in,  and  should 
have  a  voice  in,  the  appointment. 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  person  thus  appointed,  chosen,  or  ap- 
proved of  (or  recognized,  as  you  express  it)  by  the  church  in  general, 
is  then,  by  the  lav^rs  of  Divine  order,  as  we  are  expressly  taught,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  office  by  an  orderly  form  of  inauguration  ;  and  we 
are  taught  distinctly  also  what  that  form  is,  viz.,  "imposition  of 
hands,"  which  represents  or  corresponds  to  commimication  (See  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  220  ;  A.  C.  6202).  We  are  also  expressly  taught, 
T.  C  R,  14&,  that  certain  gifls  and  aids  attend  that  inauguration  and  are 
imparted  with  it  from  the  Lord,  as  illustration,  &c.  Now,  the  way 
I  understand  this  somewhat  difficult  point,  is  thus :  not  that  a  man 
can  be  made  a  minister,  or  become  fitted  for  the  office,  solely  by  this 
inauguration — by  no  means  ;  but  simply  that  one  already  in  general 
fitted  by  the  proper  talents  from  the  Lord,  education,  &c.,  has  his  fit- 
ness completed  or  perfected  by  the  influx  that  attends  orderly  intro- 
duction into  the  office.  Just  as  baptism  or  the  Holy  Supper  atone  will 
save  no  one,  but  yet  will  be  a  help,  and  will  bring  increased  spiritual 
influences  to  him  who  does  the  work  of  regeneration  otherwise — who 
believes  in  the  Lord  and  keeps  his  commandments. 

The  question  has  been  sometimes  raised,  Who  in  such  cases  may 
perform  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands.  May  any  one,  or  may  only  a 
minister  ?  I  would  reply  that  to  my  mind,  it  is  certainly  a  function 
that  belongs  to  the  ministerial  office ;  for  we  are  taught  in  A.  C. 
10,790,  that  priests  are  appointed  for  the  administration  of  those  things 
that  relate  to  the  divine  law  and  worship.  It  belongs  to  that  office 
just  as  the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  belongs  to 
it.  Not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  or  any  power  whatever  passes  from  the 
minister  himself  to  the  person  orilaineci  (as  is  the  idea  of  the  **  Aposto- 
lic succession'^  principle),  for  all  the  gifts  that  attend  inauguration  into 
the  ministry  are  communicated  doubtless  from  the  Lord  alone ;  but 
simply,  because,  according  to  the  quotation  just  made,  all  functions 
and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  divine  law  and  worship,  belong  to  the 
ministerial  office,  just  as  civil  duties  belong  to  a  civil  office,  &c. ;  and 
order  requires  that  these  distinctions  should  be  obset*ved. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  mere  performing  of  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination  by  a  minister,  and  his  appointing  another  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry  (which  are  sometimes  confounded),  are  two  per- 
fectly distinct  things,  and  have  no  connection  with  each  other  what- 
ever. It  has  already  been  shown,  that  ministers  should  be  appointed, 
that  is,  chosen,  or  approved  of,  by  the  church  at  large:  the  minister 
simply  performs  the  ceremony  upon  those  thus  appointed  : — ^.just  as 
it  is  not  for  a  minister  to  say  who  shall  be  baptized  or  who  shall  par- 
take of  the  Holy  Supper  ;  he  simply  administers  the  ordinance  lo  those 
who  present  themselves  or  are  presented.  A  minister,  indeed,  should 
have  his  voice  or  his  vote  in  the  appointment,  like  every  other  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Convention,  The  judgment  of  the  ministers  present  at  the 
Convention  will,  indeed,  naturally  be  consulted  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind.  Since  they  have  in  some  respects  a  peculiar  fitness  for  judging  of 
the  candidate's  intellectual  and  educational  qualifications,  and  therefore 
such  applications  might  with  propriety  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
farther  opinion;  still,  however,  the  decision  will  be  with  the  whole 
body  of  members. 

You  will  observe  that  my  remarks,  thus  far,  have  been  directed  to 
this  point,  or  these  points,  viz :  that  there  is  in  the  church  a  distinct 
ofBce  of  the  ministry ;  that  there  is  and  should  be  a  distinct  body  of 
individuals  who  fill  that  office ;  that  these  should  be  appointed,  ap- 
proved of^  or  recognized  by  the  Church  at  large,  or  a  body  that  re- 
presents it ;  that  when  so  appointed,  they  should  be  inaugurated  into 
the  office  by  an  orderly  form,  which  should  be  performed  by  the  hands 
cf  a  minister,  the  efiect  of  which  inauguration  has  also  been  touched 
upon.  Thus  my  object  has  been  to  show  that,  as  the  writings  teach, 
there  is  and  should  be  a  regular  ministry  in  and  for  the  New  Church, 
And  I  have  dwelt  upon  this,  because  there  seem  to  be  floating  doubts 
in  some  minds  in  regard  to  it,  or  at  least  loose  ideas  concerning  it. 

Now,  there  is  another  topic  of  interest,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
this,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it,  viz :  the  question  of  lay 
preaching ;  that  is,  whether  (admitting  that  there  is  a  regular  mi- 
nistry, &c.)  it  is  still  allowable  for  laymen,  or  persons  not  ministerSi 
to  teach  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  when  they  seem  to 
have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  do  so.  This,  as  before  said,  is 
a  distinct  question.  And  it  is  one,  I  confess,  of  difficulty.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  the  writings  teach  (in  A.  C.  6822)  that  preaching,  or  the  pub- 
lic teaching  of  truth  belongs  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  that  there  is 
danger  arising  from  an  indiscriminate  exercise  of  this  function.  And, 
probably,  when  the  Church  becomes  fully  and  wisely  established, 
this  order  of  things  can  and  will  be  strictly  observed.  But  in  the 
present  incipient  state  of  the  Church,  where  there  are  few  regular 
ministers,  where  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  so  few  to  do  it ;  when 
it  is  difficult  in  many  places  to  support  a  minister  in  the  sole  uses  of 
his  office;  and  when  the  reception  of  the  new  ti-uth  kindles  a  desire 
to  make  it  known  to  others.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
wise  or  necessary  to  put  too  close  a  restriction  on  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual members  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  serious 
harm  could  arise  (and  perhaps  some  good  might)  from  an  individual, 
not  a  minister,  giving  an  occasional  lecture,  or  course  of  lectures,  on 
the  doctrines,  when  so  disposed  and  when  desired  by  those  who  may 
wish  to  be  instructed.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  would  be  the 
more  orderly  course — ^when  a  layman  finds  himself  led  on,  from  giv- 
ing an  occasional  lecture,  to  the  regular  delivery  of  discourses — to 
obtain  the  recognition  and  approbation  of  his  brethren  of  the  church 
at  large,  as  expressed  through  their  proper  organ,  the  Convention,  or 
any  of  the  State  Associations.  This  might  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  license^  as  hitherto  common  in  the  church  in  the  United  States, 
which  license  I  regard  as  simply  meaning  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  church  in  general,  that  the  person  so  licensed  ia  ^t<k* 
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perly  fitted  for  the  duty  or  use  of  preaching  the  doctrines ;  not  that 
such  a  license  is  supposed  to  have  in  it  any  power  of  conferring  fit- 
ness, nor  that  it  means  to  imply  any  auttioritative  forbidding  of  any 
one  else  to  open  his  lips  (as  some  seem  to  have  conceived),  but  that 
it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  fitness  in  the  person  so  licensed.  And 
the  asking  of  such  a  recognition  is  orderly  and  proper,  because,  as 
before  shown,  a  public  teacher  of  the  doctrines  becomes  in  some  de- 
gree a  representative  of  the  whole  Church,  and  its  character ;  and 
the  whole  church,  tberefOTe,  has  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  such 
teachers  are  worthy  and  properly  qualified.  I  think  that  no  one, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-distrust,  as  is  becoming  a 
teacher  of  spiritual  truth,  could  object  to  such  a  course ;  and  he 
would  find  his  hands  strengthened  by  pursuing  it — by  feeling  that  he 
has  the  publicly  expressed  approbation  of  his  brethren.  Such  licen- 
tiate might  then  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  as 
preparing  himself  to  be  admitted  into  it  in  an  orderly  manner^  when 
circumstances  permitted,  and  a  proper  opportunity  ofiered. 

This  is  the  way,  my  dear  sir,  in  which  the  subject  of  lay  preaching 
presents  itself,  after  much  reflection,  to  my  mind.  And  it  seems  to 
me  a  course  which  would  put  no  unnecessary  restriction  on  indivi- 
dual freedom,  and  yet  would  tend  to  preserve  due  order.  You  ob- 
serve the  points  are  two :  first,  there  is  no  objection  to  any  receiver 
of  the  doctrines,  who  feels  so  disposed,  giving  an  occa^onal  lecture, 
or  course  of  lectures ;  but,  secondly^ihsLt  if  he  finds  himself  led  into  a 
regular  and  habitual  course  of  public  teaching,  or  preaching,  that 
then  it  would  be  orderly  that  he,  or  his  friends  for  him,  should  make 
application  to  the  Convention  or  State  Association,  for  their  approba- 
tion, expressed  in  the  form  of  a  license^  which  there  is  no  fear  would 
be  refused  to  any  one  truly  worthy,  both  as  to  ability  and  moral 
character. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Supper  by  laymen,  or  those  not  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry  (a  question  which  has  also  been  occasionally  agitated),  I 
must  express  the  opinion  that  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  due 
order,  and  unwarrantable.  These  are  duties  properly  and  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  office  of  the  ministry  or  priesthood,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  reference  to  A.  C  10,799,  where  it  is  declared  that  **  priests 
are  appointed  for  the  administration  of  those  things  that  relate  to  the 
Divine  law  and  worship*"  it  is  a  case  quite  different  from  that  of 
publicly  teaching  or  preaching  the  doctrines.  Every  man  who  has 
the  knowledge  of  truth  will  naturally  have  a  wish  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  regard  to  it,  either  privately  to  one  or  a  few,  or  publicly  to 
many  ;  so  that  every  receiver  of  truth  is  naturally,  in  some  degree,  a 
teacher  or  communicator  of  it  to  others.  But  to  perform  a  religious 
ceremony,  to  administer  a  sacred  and  solemn  ordinance  of  the  church, 
is  altogether  another  thing.  No  one  does  this  by  nature ;  he  must  go 
out  of  his  way  to  do  it ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  not  an  ordinary  thing. 
And  in  doing  it,  he  is  entering  upon  functions  that  belong  to  a  distinct 
office,  established  in  the  church  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  performing  such  holy  administrations.    Neither  is 
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there  the  necessity  for  it  that  there  may  be  for  the  other.  The  teach- 
ing of  trath  is  a  work  which  has  to  be  widely  carried  on,  and  contin- 
ually kept  up,  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  mankind ;  many 
hands  <mu8t  be  incessantly  engaged  in  it.  But  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper,  is  only  an  occasional 
thing,  that  may  without  much  inconvenience  or  injury  be  deferred  till 
such  time  as  the  services  of  an  authorized  minister  of  the  church  can 
be  obtained. 

These,  my  dear  sir,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  in  the  New  Church. 
If  you  think  the  publication  of  them  will  be  of  any  service,  I  have  no 
objection  to  it 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  truly, 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

Okugofc,  March,  1850.  T.  O.  Prbscott. 

REMARKS. 

As  the  above  article  or  argomeDt  bj  oar  transatlantic  brother  presents  what  may  prob- 
ably with  justice  be  regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  of  the  Ministry  obtaining  in  the 
New  Church*  and  as  it  differs  very  materially  from  our  own,  we  shall  embraoe  the  op- 
portunity to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  general  subject.  The  particular  replies  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  we  should  perhaps  offer  to  the  several  points  made  in  Mr.  Pres* 
oott's  communication,  wo  shall  leave  our  readers  to  educe  for  themselves  from  the  scope  of 
our  remarks.  As  a  whole,  the  theme  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  complex  relations,  and  It 
will  be  almost  inevitable  that  we  fail,  in  some  point  or  other,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  ar- 
gnment  We  may  leave  our  positions  open  to  an  interrogation  which,  because  un- 
answered, may  appear  on  a  cursory  glance  unanswerable.  But  our  fundamental  grounds 
will  claim  the  chief  attention;  and  if  these  are  sound,  the  minor  matters  of  detail  will 
readily  right  themselves  in  the  reader's  mind. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Lord's  New  Church  cannot  be  formed  apart  from 
a  perception  of  the  true  genius  and  ends  of  that  Church  in  contradistinction  from  those  of 
the  Old  Church,  as  practically  conceived  and  acted  on,  against  which  it  virtually  ar- 
rays itself  in  nearly  every  particular.  The  individual  man  in  the  Old  Church  is  held  in 
abeyance ;  in  the  New  he  is  brought  forward  and  elevated.  Every  man  of  the  Church  is 
a  church  itself  in  the  least  form.  Freedom  and  rationality  are  his  grand  characteris- 
tics, and  for  any  man  to  wave  the  exercise  of  these  is  to  surrender  his  most  distinctive 
prerogatives.  Each  individual  must  see  truth  for  himself,  and  order  his  life  according  to 
it,  or  he  can  have  no  claim  to  disciplesbip  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  Still,  as  there  are 
states  of  instruction  in  the  progress  of  regeneration,  so  there  is  a  corresponding  office  of 
teaching,  and  one  which  grows  in  an  orderly  way  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  the 
normal  product  of  the  exigencies  of  men's  states,  and  is  primarily  referable  to  the  law  of 
oharity,  which  dictates  that  one  who  has  more  of  good  and  truth  should  impart  of  his 
abundance  to  him  that  has  less;  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  Swedenborg,  for  the 
most  part,  treats  the  subject  of  ministry  under  the  head  of  charitf,  of  which  it  is  one  pro- 
minent department  Exciting  good  and  imparting  truth  is  spiritually  feeding  the  hun- 
gry and  clothing  the  naked,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  himself  received  any  adequate 
measure  of  this  species  of  benefaction.  Action  of  this  nature  towards  its  appropriate  ob- 
jects is  the  very  law  of  the  regenerate  life.  It  requires  not  that  a  man  should  be  called 
by  official  designation  to  eiercise  the  functions  of  neighborly  love.  Such  an  universal 
duty  cannot  be  ezolnsively  confined  to  any  distinct  class  or  caste. 
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This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  look  at  the  primitive  formation  of  a  society  of  the  New 
Churchy  or  of  anj  Church.  A  community  of  this  kind  is  one  of  an  entirely  voluntary 
character,  composed  of  individuals  drawn  together  from  interior  affinities  and  for  a 
common  end.  They  propose  to  themselves  the  instituting  of  divine  worship,  and  the 
mutual  edification  of  each  other.  They  agree  to  walk  together  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord's  house,  and  somewhat  of  a  mutual  covenant  is  implied  in  the  union.  Their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  is  more  than  that  of  mere  aggregation.  It  involves  the  idea  of  organiza- 
tion. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  community  of  spirit,  of  interest,  of  aims,  operating  as . 
an  attractive  force  to  draw  them  together,  and  then  there  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  crystali- 
zation,  which  brings  them  into  an  organized  form.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  in  what 
manner  the  associative  influence  first  begins  to  operate.  It  may  be  from  preaching,  or 
it  may  be  from  reading.  But  the  right  of  Christian  believers  thus  to  come  together,  and 
to  organize  themselves  into  a  society,  is  a  primary  and  indefeasible  right,  derived  from 
the  Lord  himself,  and  ratified  in  the  explicit  declaration,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  ga- 
thered together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  This  is  the  charter  of 
heaven  under  which  any  number  of  Christians  is  as  fully  authorized  to  form  themselves 
as  a  banking  company  among  men  in  the  business  world  is  at  liberty  to  avail  itself  of 
the  general  law  to  that  effect.  For  the  exercise  of  this  right  they  are  not  dependent  upon 
any  other  society,  or  upon  any  clergyman.  They  are  at  full  liberty  to  form  themselves 
into  such  a  fraternity  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  its  ap- 
propriate ends.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  if  they  can  conveniently  enjoy  the 
presence  and  concurrence  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  or  that  of  an  acknowledged 
clergyman  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  well;  only  let  it  be  understood  that  all  such  persons 
are  present  as  helpers  and  not  as  authorizers  of  their  proceedings.  To  these  they 
are  amply  competent  in  themselves,  being  authorized  from  the  highest  possible  source; 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  important,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  to  decline  any  other  co-operation  on  the  part  of  laity  or  clergy  from  abroad, 
than  that  of  their  brotherly  sympathies  and  good  wishes. 

Supposing,  then,  such  a  society  of  the  New  Church  to  be  duly  formed,  it  is  obviouii 
that  the  performance  of  use,  bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  is 
the  great  end  which  they  are  ever  to  have  in  view.  But  as  use  is  governed  by  quality, 
their  first  and  paramount  aim  is  to  be,  to  render  themselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  di- 
vine order,  of  such  a  quality  as  shall  enable  them  to  achieve  the  largest  amount  of  good, 
each  to  tlie  other,  and  all  to  each  ;  beside  what  they  are  enabled  to  render  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  action  of  such  a  society  is  a  kind  of  secretion  of  spiritual  use,  just  as  the 
secretion  of  an  organ  in  the  human  body  tends  to  the  conservation  and  well  being  of  the 
whole.  And  as  ewery  particle  of  every  organ  contributes  its  share  in  the  elaborating  pro- 
cess, so  is  each  individual  in  such  a  society  to  furnish  his  respective  quota  of  influence 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  this  respect  they  all  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  In 
the  common  aim  of  the  whole  every  member  has  an  equal  interest.  The  humblest  dis- 
ciple has  as  much  at  stake  as  the  highest  and  most  distinguished.  His  soul  is  of  as  much 
importance,  his  comfort  and  prosperity  in  spiritual  things  as  much  an  object  of  Divine 
and  angelic  care,  as  that  of  his  otherwise  more  favored  brother,  and  he  in  like  manner  is 
under  equal  obligation  to  study  in  his  place  and  relations  the  best  good  of  the  entire  body. 
All  this,  be  it  observed,  lies  upon  the  society  from  its  verf  inception,  and  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  one  or  more  individuals  to  what  is  termed  the  clerical  or  ministerial 
office;  for  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  particular  church  or  society  must  be  prior  to  its 
ministers,  just  as  any  civil  society  or  government  is  prior  to  its  officers.  In  this  primi- 
tive state  of  things  every  one  is  virtually  and  potentially  a  minister,  preacher,  or  priest, 
because  every  one  is  a  church  in  the  least  form.  Nor  do  we  see  any  adequate  reason 
why  this  prerogative  should  be  considered  as  ever  alienable  from  its  rightful  subjects. 
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The  eiercise  of  it  may  be  waved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ander  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  when  the  superior  gifts  of  one,  in  any  particular  department,  may  supersede  for  a 
time  tliose  of  another ;  but  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  we  hold  it  undeniable 
that  every  man  of  the  church,  from  the  necessity  of  things,  is  potentially  a  minister.  And 
in  this  matter  it  is  important  to  hold  fast  to  first  principles,  for  it  is  here  that  usurpation 
generally  makes  its  entrance,  by  falsifying  or  sophisticating  some  fundamental  truth,  and 
making  it,  thus  transformed,  the  basis  of  a  system  of  tyrannous  domination  and  op- 
pnession. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  function  of  teaching  or 
preaching  in  the  New  Church  1  Can  any  thing  be  more  obnons  than  the  recognition 
of  such  a  function,  both  in  the  Word  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  ?  And  if  there 
is  to  be  teaching,  must  there  not  be  teachers  1  "Does  not  a  function  imply  functionaries* 
or  men  discharging  what  Mr.  Prescott  terms  **  a  distinct  office  and  use  1"  If  all  are 
teachers,  where  are  the  taught  ?  If  all  are  leaders,  where  are  the  ledl  To  this  we  re- 
ply, that  diversity  of  uses  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  body  does  not  necessarily  create  di- 
versity of  gradei  in  those  who  perform  such  uses.  We  acknowledge  at  once  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  and  of  teachers  in  the  Church ;  but  we  deny  that  this  fact  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  that  radical  distinction  of  clergy  and  laitff  which  has  obtained  currency 
throughout  Christendom,  and  which  has  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils  and  mischiefs 
to  the  church  of  the  past.  The  New  Church  of  the  present  and  the  future  is  not  a 
church  in  representatives,  but  in  realities.  The  substantial  things  which  the  priesthood 
represented  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  general  body  composing  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
being  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  that  body,  they  cannot  be  appropriated  or  mono- 
polized by  any  one  class.  New  Church  societies  on  earth  are  now  to  form  themselvea 
more  and  more  on  the  model  of  the  societies  of  the  New  Church  in  the  heavens,  and 
with  these  there  is  no  fnrtaching  priesthood.  There  is  indeed  a  priesthood,  but  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  whole  celestial  kingdom,  and  the  men  of  that  kingdom  never  preach.  There 
are  also  preachers  in  the  heavens ;  but  as  they  are  not  priests,  being  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  so  they  are  not  constituted  preachers  by  a  self-perpetuating  order,  but  receive 
their  appointment  directly  from  the  Lord,  and  that  too,  as  we  may  reasonably  infer, 
by  the  operation  and  influx  of  his  Spirit  flowing  into  their  minds,  and  generating  both 
the  love  and  the  ability  for  the  use  which  they  are  thence  called  to  perform.  Their  gifts 
and  endowments  are  perceived  by  the  society  to  be  adapted  to  their  exigencies,  and  they 
receive  and  acknowledge  them  in  this  relation.  They  do  not  confer  any  power  upon 
them  ;  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  appoint  them ;  they  simply  acknowledge  them  as 
qualified,  and  thereby  designated  by  the  Lord  himself  to  ofliciate  in  this  capacity  in  the 
performance  of  a  use  which  their  states  render  requisite.  Such  individuals  fall  into  the 
centre,  instead  of  the  circumference,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  an  orderly  state  of 
things  it  is  just  as  natural  that  their  peculiar  province  should  be  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged as  that  the  corporeal  system  at  large  should  acknowledge  the  all-pervading  and 
sustaining  action  of  the  heart.  But  we  see  nothing  in  all  this  that  necessarily  consti- 
tutes them  a  permanently  distinct  class,  invested  with  any  kind  of  rule  or  authority  other 
than  that  which  emanates  from  the  truths  they  communicate.  They  are  to  the  whole 
society  what  a  particular  organ  is  to  the  whole  human  body.  To  the  eye,  for  instance, 
pertains  the  function  of  seeing,  but  it  cannot  see  apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
So  with  the  ear»  the  nose,  the  tongue.  They  all  have  their  several  uses  in  the  bodily 
economy,  but  they  are  not  on  this  account  in  any  manner  dittinct  from  the  body.*  So  in 
like  manner  the  use  or  function  of  teaching  or  preaching  in  the  societies  of  the  New 
Church  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  grade  or  order  in  such  societies,  discriminated  from 
the  mass  as  the  cUrgy  are  now  supposed  to  be  discriminated  from  the  ^tty— a  distinction 
equivalent  to  a  discrete  degree. 
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We  are  well  aware  how  dlflScnlt  it  will  be  for  many  of  our  readerf  to  rett  in  our  con- 
elasion,  that  there  maj  be  a  distinction  in  use  which  does  not  amount  to  a  distinction  in 
office,  or  rather  in  official  order  or  caste.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  can  make  our  idea  anj 
more  intelligible  by  expansion  or  illustration.  If  it  does  not  strike  the  mind  with  some- 
what of  an  intuitive  perception,  it  will  not  probably  be  apprehended  after  pages  of  elabor- 
ate exposition.  We  would  say,  however,  that  by  the  distinct  order  or  office  of  the  clergy 
in  the  church,  we  mean  an  order  which  perpetuaiei  it$elfhy  some  special  form  of  ordina- 
tion or  inauguration,  wherein  the  body  of  the  church  or  the  lattyt  as  they  are  termed » 
have  no  share.  That  such  an  order  of  men,  whether  called  priests,  clergymen,  or  minis- 
ters, was  designed  to  exist  in  the  New  Church  is  what  we  venture  to  deny ;  while  at  the 
same  time  we  freely  admit  and  strenuously  maintain  that  there  is  a  function  of  teaching 
which  is  to  be  discharged  by  those  who  have  the  requisite  qualifications  therefor.  If 
these  two  propositions  are  deemed  inconsistent  with  and  destructive  of  each  other,  so  it 
must  be.    In  our  view  they  are  not. 

The  function  of  ^ching  in  a  wider  sense,  or  of  preaching  or  proclaiming  the  gospel  as 
an  evangelist  or  missionary  to  the  world  at  large,  we  would  place  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  general  right  of  all  men  to  utter  and  enforce  by  argument  such  sentiments  as  they 
may  entertain  on  any  subject  whether  secular  or  sacred.  Especially,  if  no  exceptions 
are  taken  to  the  sentiments  themselves,  there  can  be  no  just  exceptions  taken  to  the  most 
free  and  unreserved  expression  of  them  by  their  holders.  This  open  and  free  declaration 
of  opinion  is  the  more  legitimate  import  of  the  vrord  preach,  which  is  derived  from  a  root 
expressive  of  the  office  of  s,  public  crier,  aproclaimer,  or  herald  of  tidings  whether  good  or 
bad.  When  the  tidings  are  good  it  is  goepel,  another  name  for  the  good  news,  par  tmi' 
nence,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  we  would  ask  how  much  ecclesiastical  authority 
one  requires  to  empower  him  to  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Lord's  second  advent,  es- 
pecially when  we  learn  that  every  one  to  whom  the  message  comes  is  to  be  an  echo  to  its 
gracious  burden  ;  "  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  tay 
Come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.**  Is  not  this  a 
sufficient  commission  ? 

The  origin,  then,  we  contend,  of  the  ministry  in  the  New  Church  is  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  society.  The  office  is  necessarily  created  by  the  spiritual  demands  of  the  members. 
Certain  gifts  are  in  requisition  and  the  possession  of  the  gifts,  together  with  the  genuine 
love  of  the  use,  is  the  warrant  for  their  exercise.  The  divine  influx  is  into  the  use,  and 
the  thing  is  orderly  of  course.  The  true  ministerial  function  is  therefore  intrinsically  prior 
to  all  ordination  administered  by  man,  for  we  are  now  in  quest  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  very  first  minister  becomes  such.  We  are  endeavoring  to  re-mount  to  the  primo-primi- 
tive  source  of  a  New  Church  ministry.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  merely  one  form  of  that 
complex  of  uses  which  pertains  to  a  society  of  New  Church  Christians.  It  is  a  use  orserving 
rather  than  of  ruling.  A  minister  is  a  tervant,  and  not  a  lord  or  master  ;  this  is  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term.  But  the  service  of  the  church  is  multiform,  and  so  is  the  ministry. 
As  every  member  has  a  service  to  perform,  so  he  has  a  ministry  to  discharge,  and  no- 
thing would  be  more  pernicious  than  to  regard  the  employment  of  a  teaching  minister  as 
carrying  with  it  a  iuperndeai  to  all  other  forms  of  spiritual  service. 

But  here  we  can  easily  foresee  that  the  claims  of  order  will  be  urged.  Is  it  not  opening 
the  door  to  confusion  and  every  evil  work  to  concede  such  license  on  the  score  of  preach- 
ing or  teaching  1  Will  it  not  be  a  grievous  infraction  of  order  and  a  serious  periling  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  if  the  seal  of  sanctity  be  taken  off  from  the  clerical  office,  and 
the  current  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  virtually  done  away  ?  As  the  office  is  a 
public  office  and  the  good  name  and  well-being  of  the  church  is  at  stake,  should  there  not 
be  an  express  authority  conferred  before  any  one  assumes  to  himself  the  responsibility  of 
the  function  ?  Does  not  the  church  need  protection  against  the  inroads  of  false  teachers 
Mud  annrortJbjr  repiesenttLtivos  ?     Oar  answer  to  this  will  suggest  itself  from  the  tenor  of 
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what  goes  before.  The  qnestion  fairlj  ariies,  if  our  premises  are  sound,  where  the  au- 
thority sought  resides.  As  the  office  of  teaching  grows  directly  oat  of  the  wants  of  a  so- 
ciety, and  its  authority  lies  in  its  use,  the  existence  of  a  ministry  cannot  depend  upon  an 
antecedent  ordaining  clergy  any  more  than  an  effect  can  re-act  and  re-produce  its  cause. 
The  ministry  of  a  society  ante-dates  that  of  an  order  of  clergy  pertaining  to  the  church 
at  large,  granting  for  the  present  that  such  an  order  may  exist. 

If  the  view  now  presented  be  still  thought  to  be  pregnant  with  evil  results,  it  behoves 
us  to  look  well  to  the  remedies  proposed  and  see  whether  they  may  not,  in  the  long  run, 
involve  greater  evils  than  those  they  are  intended  to  cure  or  prevent  This  they  will  sure- 
ly do  if  they  conflict  with  genuine  order  and  virtually  deny  first  principles  of  truth  or 
freedom.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  said  that  persons  not  duly  inducted  should  not  be 
mXUfwtd  to  officiate  in  the  ministry.  But  who  is  authorized  to  prevent  them,  and  whence 
came  the  power  ?  What  are  the  credentials  shown  for  it  ?  Is  not  every  man  at  liberty  to 
utter  his  sentiments  on  any  subject  that  he  deems  of  moment  to  his  fellow-men,  and  even 
if  those  sentiments  should  be  intrinsically  erroneous  or  mischievous,  are  not  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  a  restraining  power  greater  than  any  that  could  fk>w  from  the  most  unlimited  free- 
dom of  speech  ?  So  we  sometimes  hear  men  talk  about  certain  portidns  of  the  human 
race  not  being  fit  for  civil  freedom.  But  whence  arose  the  right  of  one  portion  of  mankind 
to  judge  for  another  on  this  score  ?  Does  not  God  create  all  men  free  ?  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  one  class  of  men  deems  itself  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  capacity  of  an- 
other to  enjoy  the  birthright  with  which  the  Creator  endowed  them  1  And  how  can  they 
restrict  this  right  without  injustice  and  oppression  1  We  do  not  of  course  say  that  all 
men  art  equally  prepared  to  use  civil  freedom  without  abusing  it,  but  we  do  say  that  this 
fact  does  not  annul  the  original  right,  and  that  the  evils  of  usurped  coercion  are  greater  in 
the  final  issue  than  those  of  self-asserted  liberty. 

So  fn  the  matter  before  us.  We  know  of  no  authority,  no  tribunal,  which  is  empower- 
ed to  restrain  the  exercise  of  any  man's  freedom  in  the  proclamation  of  what  he  regards  as 
truths  of  the  most  solemn  import.  If  such  a  prompting  proceed  from  the  working  of 
genuine  neighborly  love  it  will  act  in  wisdom  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  those  endow- 
ed with  spiritual  perception,  for  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  If  the  voice  of  the 
shepherd  is  heard  in  such  a  man,  the  sheep  will  turn  towards  him,  but  not  otherwise,  for 
they  do  not  know  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  But  men  are  as  free  in  the  matter  of  hearing  as 
of  speaking.  JNo  one  can  be  compelled  to  hear  what  he  does  not  wish  to  hear,  or  what, 
upon  hearing  once,  he  does  not  wish  to  hear  again.  If  an  individual  assuming  to  be  of 
the  New  Church  faith  preaches  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  her  truths,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  in  the  sounder  views  which  it  may  encounter  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  in  the  rec- 
tifications of  time  and  Providence.  In  the  end  truth  will  eliminate  and  vindicate  itself  from 
the  perversions  of  error,  and  though  the  injury  done  in  the  mean  time  in  the  name  of  the 
New  Church  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  the  violent  suppression  of  an  inborn  right  would  be 
still  more  to  be  deplored.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evils  resulting  by  possibility  from 
this  source  do  not  strike  us  as  being  so  formidable  as  might  appear  to  a  slight  reflection. 
Human  prudence  is  prone  to  multiply  the  fancied  safeguards  of  truth,  when  in  fact  it  is 
most  effectually  panoplied  by  its  own  inherent  ^ight 

The  foregoing  train  of  remark  does,  if  we  mistake  not,  develope  somewhat  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  New  Church  ministry.  It  is  not  an  office  of  ruling,  except  so  far  as 
truth  itself  is  of  a  ruling  natqre  when  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  simply  one  form  of  the 
multifarious  uses  which  are  requisite  to  the  building  up  of  the  church  in  the  goods  and 
truths  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  one  too,  as  we  conceive,  which  was  never  intended  to 
be  made  so  completely  paramount  to  every  other  use  as  it  has  come  to  be  in  the  Christian 
world  at  large.  It  was  never  designed  to  be  erected  into  an  Institution  which  should 
stand  complet6  by  itself  as  a  vixtnal  hieraxcby*    That  such  has  been  the  case  we  attribute 
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to  the  subtle  workfng,  in  all  deeeivableness  of  tinrighteonsness,  of  the  love  of  dominioa 
which  has  never  fonnd  a  more  congenial  abode  than  in  the  bosom  of  the  clergy.  This 
spirit  will  never  lack  logic  to  justify  its  usurpations,  and  its  proton  pseudtA,  its  fundamen- 
tal falsity,  will  ever  be  found  to  lie  in  asserting  a  radical  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laitf,  whereas  if  this  sophism  is  exposed  the  whole  system  receives  a  death-blow  and  tot- 
ters to  its  fall.  We  would  not  be  understood  by  this  as  involving  the  clergy  of  the  present 
day  in  the  odium  of  devising  and  consciously  upholding  a  system  of  sacerdotal  dominion. 
Far  from  it.  We  believe  them  to  be  conscientious  and  welUintentioned  men,  aiming  to 
do  the  will  of  God  in  sincerity,  and  We  impute  their  error  to  too  readily  taking  for  granted  the 
soundness  of  opinions  and  usages  which  have  come  down  to  them  by  inheritance,  and 
which,  from  their  being  so  seldom  questioned,  they  have  had  but  little  reason  to  doubt. 

We  cannot  for  ourselves  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  New  Church  will  eventually  de- 
velope  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  in  this  respect,  and  that  while  every  thing  essential 
to  the  ministry  will  be  retained,  every  thing  factitious  will  be  discarded.  How,  otherwise, 
can  any  sign  of  promise  be  read  in  the  Churches  future  ?  As  to  an  adequate  supply  of  reg- 
ularly and  canonically  ordained  ministers  for  the  various  societies  of  receivers  spread 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  shall  receive  their  support  from  such  so- 
cieties, it  surely  is  now  and  must  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
Indeed  this  is  a  fact  that  holds  good  not  of  the  New  Church  only,  but  of  all  churches. 
.There  is  beginning  to  be  an  alarmingdeficit  of  clergymen — alarming,  I  mean,  to  all  those 
who  look  upon  the  clergy,  as  we  do  not,  as  the  very  bone  and  bulwark  of  the  church .  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  worldliness,  or  the  higher  prizes  of  other  walics  of  life,  is  continually 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  candidates  for  tlie  ministry — which,  however,  had  probably 
better  be  thin  if  such  motives  can  make  them  so.  Now  for  ourselves  we  do  not  regard 
this  as  in  itself  a  circumstance  to  be  deeply  dreaded  by  the  New  Church,  however  it  may 
be  with  others.  It  will  throw  her  upon  her  own  resources — upon  her  lay  resources.  She 
will  be  forced  to  wean  herself  from  that  dependence  upon  the  ministry  which  has  been  so 
much  the  bane  of  Christendom,  and  which  is  not  without  its  ill  effects  in  the  New  Dispen- 
sation. -  Although  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  man  of  the  New  Church  is  to  be  built  up 
more  by  reading  than  the  man  of  any  other  church,  yet  the  inveterate  pre-possessions  in 
regard  to  the  stated  minittry  are  continually  tending  to  relax  and  paralyze  Individual  ac- 
tion and  to  beget  an  unconscious  reliance  upon  a  substituted  agency  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  latent  impression  is  almost  inevitable,  that  as  the  minister  or  pastor  is  paid 
for  his  services,  the  entire  conduct  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  society  is  devolved  upon 
him,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  rest  are  discharged  by  contributing  their  due  proportion  to 
his  support,  and  sitting  with  exemplary  regularity  under  his  preaching  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath.  As  a  general  fact  men  are  about  as  willing  to  pay  to  be  excused,  as  they  are  to 
pray  to  be  excused,  from  the  duties  which  make  somewhat  of  a  stringent  demand  upon 
the  inner  man. 

One  effect  of  this  state  of  things  in  the  New  Church  is  very  disastrous.  Scattered  over 
the  country  in  towns  and  villages  are  little  bands  of  receivers  who  have  become  such  by 
reading.  And  as  they  are  too  weak  to  support  a  pastor,  so  they  are  prone  to  regard  them- 
selves as  too  weak  to  keep  up  worship  or  even  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  They 
therefore  remain  in  an  isolated  state,  making  little  or  no  united  effort  to  promote  their 
spiritual  weal,  but  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  increase  their  numbers  and  with  their  num- 
bers their  means.  Consequently  everything  for  the  present  languishes,  though  they  may, 
by  private  reading,  keep  up  a  faint  life  of  goodness  and  truth  in  their  own  souls,  and  walk 
unimpeachably  in  the  outer  man.  But  why  should  they  not  meet  in  little  clubs  for  read- 
ing and  conference,  and  thus  form  the  germs  of  future  societies  1  The  writings  of  the 
Church  are  a  never  failing  fund  of  edification,  and  there  is  usually  soms  one  or  more  in  { 
dividuals  in  these  circles,  of  intelligence  and  ability,  and  well  qualified  to  take  the  lead 
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and  to  commanicate  instruction.  Why  do  not  such  receivers  avail  themselves  of  their 
inalienable  privilege  ?  Why  do  they  not  at  least  combine  their  resources  and  furnish 
themselves  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Church  and  with  an  abundance  of  collateral 
works  for  general  distribution  ?  Alas,  we  fear  that  the  grand  let  and  hindrance  on  this 
score  is  to  be  found  in  the  exorbitant  views  entertained  of  the  ministry  as  a  kind  of  itne 
fua  non  as  much  to  the  being  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  They  have,  from  tra- 
ditional teachings,  taken  up  the  idea  that  a  settled  and  salaried  preacher  is  an  indispensa^ 
ble  element  in  every  such  body,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lay  circumfer- 
ence without  a  clerical  centre.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  sooner  this  idea  is 
got  rid  of  the' better.  If  every  truly  good  man  is  a  church  in  the  least  form,  any  number 
of  receivers  associated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  no  less  a  church  in 
a  larger  form,  and  competent  to  the  performance  of  all  the  appropriate  uses  of  such  a  body. 
That  it  is  possible  in  such  circumstances  for  self-complacent  and  aspiring  spirits,  "loving 
to  have  the  pre-eminence,"  to  thrust  tjiemselves  forward  to  the  dispargement  of  worthier 
men,  must  indeed  be  admitted.  But  the  true  remedy  for  this  is  the  cultivation  of  the  tnie 
spirit  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  spirit  of  modesty,  of  self-distrust,  of  retiring  humility, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  spirit  that  shrinks  not  fjom  any  plainly  enjoined  duty  or 
service  of  use.  Contingent  evils  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  down  and  frustrate  divine- 
ly instituted  goods.  *'  It  is  not  always  those,'*  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  who  think  [them- 
selves qualified  and  who  have  a  desire  to  preach,  who  art  qualified.  It  is  often  not  a 
spiritual  love  of  use  that  prompts  such  desire,  but  sometimes  a  mere  love  of  display,  or 
a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  intelligence,  or  the  desire  of  distinction  which  is  at  the 
bottom."  Granted,  but  what  thcil  ?  Are  there  not  those  who  have  a  true  love  of  use, 
and  who  are  not  prompted  by  the  corrupt  motives  here  recited ;  and  shall  they  be  preclude 
ed  from  a  sphere  of  useful  action  in  the  Lord's  church  because  others  may  prostitute  that 
service  to  the  ends  of  vain  glory  ?  Is  it,  moreover,  just  to  insinuate  of  such  men  who  are 
'drawn  to  this  province  of  use  by  interior  promptings  of  pure  quality,  that  they  are  self- 
appointed  if  they  enter  upon  it  with  the  full  concurrence  of  their  brethren  without  passing 
through  the  prescribed  church  forms  of  clerical  inauguration,  which  perhaps  they  could 
not  do  without  compromising  some  of  the  clearest  and  most  sacred  convictions  of  their 
own  minds  ? 

We  do  not  forget,  in  all  this,  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  cited  chapter  and  verse,  as  it  were, 
from  our  great  authority  on  this  head  to  which  he  will  challenge  assent,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  disregard  it  altogether.  But  we  are  at  present  prepared  neither  for  the  one 
nor  the  other.  We  respect  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  but  we  know  nothing  of  a  blind 
allegiance  to  the  letter  of  particular  paragraphs  apart  from  the  ruling  scope  and  genius  of 
the  system  as  a  whole.  In  reading  the  works  of  Swedenborg  we  recognize  a  certain 
analogy  of  faith  not  unlike  that  which  the  theologians  of  the  Old  Church  insist  upon  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  interpretation  of  the  inspired  Word.  He  himself  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  referring  every  thing  to  first  principles,  and  we  could  not  be  faithful  to  his 
lessons  were  we  to  shrink  from  applying  the  test  of  a  rigid  logic  even  to  tlie  relation  be- 
tween his  own  premises  and  conclusions,  and  between  the  parts  and  the  whole.  In  the 
matter  before  us  we  do  not  see  that  we  can  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  leading  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  system  in  the  aggregate,  nor,  assuming  our  view  of  this  to  be  correct,  do  we 
see  why  our  inferences  therefrom  are  not  altogether  legitimate  and  fair.  Consequently  if 
certain  passages  may  be  cited  which  seem,  from  the  letter,  to  lead  to  difierent  results,  we 
do  not  feel  required  at  once  to  abandon  our  previous  ground,  but  will  rather  hold  our 
judgment  in  abejrance  and  wait  till  farther  light  has  shown  how  apparent  discrepancies 
may  be  reconciled.  It  is  certain  that  compared  with  the  prominence  which  the  ministry 
holds  in  the  present  economy  of  the  New  Church,  very  little  is  said  about  it  by  our  author. 
He  has  no  chapter  in  the  **  True  Christian  Religion"  devoted  to  that  subject,  nor  does  he 
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any  where  treat  of  the  ehoroh  as  an  organized  visible  politf.  Why  is  this  if  indeed  tese 
are  matters  of  such  Tital  iQoment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  earth  as  is  to 
be  inferred  firom  the  general  estimate  in  which  they  have  been  held  ?  For  ourselves  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  infer  from  it  that  the  very  genius  of  the  New  Church  is  anti-cUrical,  and  that 
it  is  destined  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  minds  of  ito  members  in  this  respect. 
We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  existing  order  of  things  In  the  New  Dispensation, 
which  has  doubtless  derived  its  origin  from  the  Old,  has  tended  greatly  to  impede  indivi- 
dual regeneration,  by  delegating  the  oversight  of  the  interests  of  the  soul  to  a  consecrated 
order  of  men,  instead  of  each  one  being  taught  to  consider  them  as  entrusted  to  his  own 
keeping.  The  effect  has  been  to  segregate  the  concerns  of  religion  from  the  ordinary  roa 
tine  of  life,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  spurious  pietism  which  virtually  ignores  a  life  of  ohr 
and  use.  The  church  and  the  world  have  been  distinctly  marked  off  and  arrayed  against 
each  other  as  two  antagonist  kingdoms,  instead  of  vigorous  efforts  being  made  to  break 
down  all  artificial  barriers  between  the  two,  and  to  iniUse  the  true  and  genuine  life  of  the 
church  into  the  world, — the  complexion  to  which  things  must  come  at  last. 

But  we  must,  perforce,  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close  at  the  point  we  have  reached,  al- 
though conscious  of  leaving  a  multitude  of  closely  related  topics  altogether  untouched. 
Future  occasions  may  perhaps  warrant  more  extended  discussion.  For  the  present  we 
would  simply  add,  that  we  should  deem  it  injurious  if  a  revolutionary  character  were 
to  be  charged  upon  the  vein  of  our  remarks.  We  do  not  propound  our  sentiments  on  the 
subject  before  us  with  a  view  to  nrge  any  sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  existing  order 
ofthings,  but  simply  to  elicit  truth,  which  will  not  fail  to  be  adequately  operative  on 
honest  minds  when  once  clearly  established.  The  enunciation  of  sound  principles  is  al- 
ways seasonable,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  soundness  cannot  be  tested 
apart  from  the  enunciation.  Let  this  be  our  apology  or  our  explanation  in  the  present  in- 
stance.   We  have  believed  therefore  have  we  spoken. 

Ed. 
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ARTICLE   IT. 


CHRISTIAN   EFFORT. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  a  church  of  uses,  not  of  forms,  and  is  es- 
sentially spiritual  and  internal.  The  externals  of  the  old  church  re- 
main long  after  its  spirit  and  life  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Even 
as  the  Hebrews  continued  their  ceremonial  worship  after  the  She- 
kinah  of  their  covenant  was  removed,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  pro- 
faned. The  New  Church,  so  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  expressly 
instituted  to  replace  the  dead  cold  forms  of  the  Old,  might  almost  have 
been  expected  to  revert  to  the  other  extreme.  But  how  far  this  hcis 
been  from  being  the  case,  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  all-absorb- 
ing attention  paid,  even  in  our  public  convocations,  to  the  externals, 
the  forms  and  very  trivialities  of  the  church,  will  suffice  to  discover. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  the  New  Church  in  real  danger  of  becoming  too 
spiritual,  however  far  it  might  wander  from  its  appropriate  uses. 
Especially  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  various  societies  were  the 
members  not  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  externals ;  still  less 
could  the  whole  church  at  once  become  purely  spirituaL     And  al- 
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though  the  devotion  of  the  time  and  attention  of  associations  and  con- 
ventions to  subjects  of  minor  importance,  or  of  no  importance  at  all, 
accompanied  as  it  always  has  been,  and  necessarily  must  be,  by  a 
melancholy  wear  and  tear  of  kind  feeling  and  Christian  charily,  and 
involving  the  harmony  of  the  church  itself^  is  every  where  deeply  re- 
tgretted  by  its  friends,  we  will  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  past.  Charity  itself  could  not  justify  an  impeachment  of  the  mo- 
tives of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  these  repeated  and  protracted 
discussions  of  the  order  of  the  externals  of  the  church.  For  in  their 
minds  such  things  become,  perhaps,  by  imputation  or  association,  the 
representatives  of  great  truths,  and  the  essential  of  order  itself. 
While  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  New  Church,  too  constantly  and  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  wrangling  about  its  forms  of  order,  is  in  danger 
of  beooming  itself  a  form — a  tJor  etproBterea  nihil.  But  if  any  are  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  evil  to  which  we  refer,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  which  has  gone  far  to  disturb  the  union  of  the  church,  and 
to  bring  into  discredit  her  annual  festivals,  it  may  not  seem  to  them 
improper  to  suggest  some  objects  which  from  possessing  a  higher  in- 
trinsic importance,  may  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  profitable  inter- 
est in  the  church,  and  thus  serve  to  unite  its  members  in  feeling  and 
action. 

Like  a  young  child,  the  New  Church  is  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
energy,  which  is  neither  designed  to  be  repressed,  nor  indeed  can  be  ; 
but  rather  to  become  the  means  of  the  greatest  use  both  to  itself  and 
others.  And  even  as  the  child  promotes  the  development  of  all  his 
faculties  by  his  various  and  spontaneous  exertions,  so  the  New 
Church,  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  the  statue  of  a  perfect  man,  must 
needs  put  forth  her  strength,  and  exercise  her  powers  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  But  our  analogy  fails  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
this  activity,  directed  in  proper  channels,  is  capable  of  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  church  in  a  ratio  exactly  correspondent  to  its  inter- 
nal growth.  In  the  darker  periods  of  the  world's  history,  persecution 
was  found  to  be  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  providentially,  for  no 
other  seed  was  sown  in  equal  profusion.  But  now  the  concentrating 
influence  of  this  external  pressure  is  removed,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  practical  cultivation  of  Christian  charity  can  combine  and  sustain 
the  church,  or  regenerate  the  world.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  evil  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  an  undue  anxiety  for 
the  externals  of  the  church  ;  still  more  disastrous  would  it  prove  to 
sit  down  in  idleness,  however  thankful,  to  selfishly  enjoy  all  the  bless- 
ings, immunities  and  privileges  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  if  suqh  a 
course  were  possible.  But  it  is  not,  however  strong  may  be  the 
tendency  toward  it.  For  we  have  little  evidence  of  being  included 
in  this  New  Church,  except  so  far  as  we  seek  to  dififuse  in  all  direc- 
tions and  by  all  means  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  its  heavenly 
doctrines. 

In  faith  and  worship  the  old  church  has  long  since  passed  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow ;  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  still 
some  remains^  such  as  may  be  signified  by  John.  And  as  in  dogma 
and  doctrine  she  has  gone  far  astray,  we  must  look  for  them  in  her 
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works  of  charity.  And  in  her  habitual  cultivation  of  active,  system- 
atic benevolence,  she  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  a  great  work.* 
The  spirit  is  departed  ;  the  forms  only  are  left.  But  in  so  far  as  these 
are  forms  of  use,  or  useful  forms,  why  need  we  feel  too  proud  to  re- 
cognize them  as  such,  and  to  inspire  them  with  new  life  from  the 
New  Church  ?  And  even  if  these  forms  arc  unsuited  to  the  genius 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  we  may  still  learn  from  their  imperfections  to 
construct  such  as  shall  at  once  better  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Church,  and  more  accurately  promote  her  uses.  We  8ay  no- 
thing of  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  members  of  the  old  church 
are  induced  to  contribute  annually  to  the  support  of  what  are  termed 
the  great  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  Interesting 
ourselves  only  in  results,  it  is  not  essential  to  our  argument  that  all 
the  motives  which  animate  them  should  be  pure  and  good.  We  can 
charitably  hope  they  are.  But  it  requires  no  very  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past  history  and  present  internal  and  external  condi- 
tion of  the  old  church,  to  feel  that  nothing  save  these  far-reaching 
and  important  spheres  of  Christian  effort  could  have  enabled  her  to 
stand  in  such  unity  as  she  still  possesses,  and  so  well  maintain  her 
vantage-ground  in  the  world.  In  a  similar  manner  the  New  Church 
needs  that  her  own  excess  of  energy  should  find  suitable  vent  in  use, 
lest  it  turn  and  rend  herself,  as  well  as  to  afford  her  members  an  op- 
portunity for  the  cultivation  of  the  various  Christian  graces  so  indis- 
pensable to  their  spiritual  progress  ;  and  finally  to  offer  to  the  world 
the  Gospel  of  her  heavenly  doctrines.  It  is  thought  that  compara- 
tively few  persons,  at  the  present  day,  can  internally  receive  the  truths 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  How  important,  then,  that  all  of  the  present 
generation  should  have  presented  to  them  these  truths,  that  no  one 
who  might  have  received  them  be  overlooked.  And  though  it  may 
be  said  that  all  who  are  in  a  state  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  will,  in  some  way,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing, — this,  so  far  from  dissuading  us 
from  doing  whatever  may  be  in  our  power  to  promote  this  end,  should 
remind  us  that  the  Lord,  in  the  economy  of  the  regeneration  of  man, 
makes  use  of  human  instrumentality,  both  absolutely  as  a  means, 
and  to  promote  the  spiritual  growth  of  his  people. 

With  great  deference  to  the  judgment  of  those  our  elders,  who  may 
differ  from  us,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  great  uses  of  the  con- 
ventions and  associations  of  the  New  Church  consist  not  in  elaborate 
legislation  on  points  of  order  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  nor  even  in  such  discussions  of  unessential  subjects  as  serve 
more  to  divide  than  to  unite  the  church ;  but  rather  in  arranging, 

*  Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  the  vitality  and  all  the  good  which  now 
either  lingers  in  the  old  church  or  resides  there,  is  gathered  from  the  heavenly  influence 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  all  its  success  in  doing  good  is  due  to  the  same  heavenly 
influence  in  the  world.  Here  too  we  find  an  additional  reason  for  adopting  from  the 
old  church  whatever  modes  of  action  may  appear  useful.  For  if  those  modes  of  action 
prove  useful  under  the  reflected  and  distant  light  of  the  New  Church,  may  they  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  become  infinitely  more  useful  when  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  continents  and  vehicles  of  Ii3r  more  immediate  in- 
fluence 1 
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perfecting,  and  carrying  out  into  operation  such  plans  of  benevolent 
Christian  effort  as  may  serve  to  unite  Newchurcnmen  in  feeling  and 
interest,  combine  their  whole  energies  in  action,  open  the  light  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  a  corresponding 
degree  promote  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  church  itself. 

These  plans  will  naturally  have  relation  to  some  or  all  of  the 
three  spheres  of  benevolent  action  already  so  ostensibly  developed  in 
the  old  church,  viz  :  the  distribution  of  the  Word,  the  missionary  and 
the  tract  enterprises.  With  the  exception  of  that  first-mentioned, 
each  of  these  has  already  received  some  attention  in  the  church. 
And  quite  recently  a  subscription  has  been  opened  in  answer  to  the 
reproach  of  some,  that  professing  such  profound  regard  for  the  Word, 
we  have,  as  a  church,  done  little  to  promote  its  circulation.  And 
when  the  object  of  this  subscription  comes  more  generally  before  the 
church,  it  will  be  decided  whether  the  funds  devoted  by  Newchurch- 
men  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Word,  shall  form  a  contribution  to 
the  treasury  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  or  be  expended  under  their 
own  supervision.  In  the  history  of  the  New  Church,  its  members  will 
find  reasons  which  will  account  for  her  past  inactivity  in  this  matter, 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  though  perhaps  not  such  as 
would  be  readily  appreciated  without.  But  it  is  hoped  that  no  New- 
churchman  will  regard  the  mighty  efforts  now  so  successfully  made  in 
the  old  church,  for  the  circulation  of  the  Word,  as  a  reason  for  his 
doing  nothing. 

The  cause  of  missions  in  the  New  Church  has  already  received 
considerable  attention  ;  yet  none  commensurate  with  its  vast  import- 
ance, or  with  the  ability  and  duty  of  the  church. 

Connected  with  the  tract  effort  comes  the  disputed  question  of  the 
reprinting  and  distribution  of  the  larger  writings  of  the  church.  Some 
wish  to  see  a  general  interest  in  the  circulation  of  tracts,  rightly 
deeming  them  capable  of  promoting  the  greatest  uses.  While  others 
wish  to  devote  our  energies  rather  to  the  reproduction  of  the  larger 
works  in  a  cheap  form.  The  better  way  would  seem  to  do  the  one, 
and  not  leave  the  other  undone.  At  present  the  demand  for  the 
writings  of  the  New  Church  is  limited,  though  constantly  increasing. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  an  extensive  circulation  of  N.  J.  tracts, 
as  well  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  as  others,  would  awaken 
a  greater  and  more  general  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  church. 
Then,  though  the  demand  would  naturally  create  the  supply,  there 
would  be  a  wider  opening  for  Christian  effort  in  that  direction. 

But  we  would  not  appear  to  prejudge  the  matter.  Such  are  some 
objects  which  seem  to  demand  more  attention  in  the  church  than 
they  have  received  hitherto,  and  which  offer  themselves  as  most  ap- 
propriate and  important  subjects  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  New  Church  assembled  in  General  Convention,  and  which  seem 
to  us  capable  of  usefully  absorbing  the  interest  and  energies  of  the 
church,  as  well  for  its  own  edification  as  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

J.  H.  P.  F. 
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ARTICLE   V. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

No.  IV. 

Thb  coarse  of  our  discussion  has  been  unexpectedly  deflected  from 
the  scope  which  vre  had  originally  proposed  to  ourselves.  We  had 
designed)  in  the  outset,  to  bring  under  review,  item  by  item,  the  se- 
veral programmes  of  the  Eastern  and^Westem  branches  of  the  church, 
and  compare,  as  best  we  might,  their  respective  claims  to  adoption ; 
but  in  the  progress  of  our  reflections  on  the  subject  new  views  con- 
tinually presented  themselves  and  the  question  became  more  and  more 
fundamental,  till  at  length  the  expediency  of  any  General  Convention 
whatever  came  into  serious  doubt.  This  doubt  has  deepened  the 
more,  the  deeper  we  have  pushed  the  inquiry,  and  we  now  feel  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  with  strong  assurance,  that  the  paramount  question 
Defore  the  Church  is  not  whether  one  or  another  constitution,  flanked 
with  •*  rules  of  order,"  is  preferable,  but  whether  any  such  body  as  that 
contemplated  shall  exist.  This  question,  we  are  persuaded,  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  every  other,  and  to  be  decided  now,  in  the  present 
period  of  the  Church's  historv,  before  the  existing  order  of  things  shall 
nave  become  so  firmly  established  as  to  render  a  change  in  coming 
time  difficult  if  not  desperate. 

If  we  overrate  not  the  force  of  our  previous  arguments,  we  have 
shown  that  several  of  the  uses  which  are  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Conventions  and  as  legitimating  if  not  necessitating  their  existence, 
are  either  uses  (so  called)  that  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or 
such  as  may  be  performed  by  societies  or  associations.  The  same 
disposal  might  easily  be  made  of  other  alleged  uses,  as,  for  instance, 
the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  societies,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  the  external  arrangements,  ritual,  and  worship  of 
the  Church.  All  measures  of  this  kind  are  out  of  place  in  the  New 
Dispensation,  the  genius  of  which  is  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety. 
This  unity  is  that  of  the  internal  and  not  of  the  external  man,  conse- 
quently a  unity  to  which  uniformity  is  not  essential.  From  the  fact 
so  clearly  and  so  frequently  asserted  by  our  enlightened  author  that 
charity  rather  than  faith  is  the  true  bond  of  union  between  the  difierent 
portions  of  the  church,  abundant  scope  is  given  to  all  those  minor  va- 
rieties of  sentiment  and  action  which  can  hardly  fail  to  exist  in  a  race 
compounded  of  such  diverse  idiosyncrasies  as  ours. 

What  then  remains  to  justify  the  expedient  of  a  General  Conven- 
tion, or  one  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  our  country,  bound- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  wave  ?  For  ourselves  we 
can  sununon  before  us  but  one  single  use  which  has  even  a  plausible 
show  of  sufficiency  to  warrant  the  measure  in  question.  That  is,  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  stated  coming  together  of  receivers 
from  dilferent  regions  of  the  church,  and  thus  affoiding  an  opportunity 
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of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  of  blending  spheres,  of 
taking  sweet  counsel  together,  of  expressing  mutual  sympathy,  of 
reciprocating  the  fraternal  **  God  speed,'*  and  devising  such  schemes 
of  co-operation  as  their  joint  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom  may  dictate,  and  such  as  may  be  achieved  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  the  evils  previously  adverted  to.  All  this  we  see 
to  be  intrinsically  desirable,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
New  Church,  when  its  numbers  are  small,  its  resources  slender,  its 
obstacles  many,  and  when  each  portion  seems  to  crave  the  strength 
arising  from  the  spiritual  life  of  all  the  rest.  But  while  this  is  in  itself 
desirable,  is  it  feasible  ?  Is  it  an  object  that  will  repay  the  inevitable 
cost  f  Weighing  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  in  an  equal 
balance,  which  side  preponderates  t  The  matter  of  expense  alone  we 
think  decisive  of  the  question,  and  this  is  an  objection  which  will 
ever  be  growing  more  and  more  valid.  As  the  church  extends  itself 
teritorially^  the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  delegates  will  of  course 
be  increased,  and  the  expense  of  the  journey  in  the  same  proportion, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  abstraction  of  pastoral  labor  for  such  a  length 
of  time  from  the  societies  represented.  Now  we  are  for  ourselves 
persuaded  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  church  such  an  expenditure 
for  such  a  purpose  is  inexpedient.  As  the  legitimate  ends  of  such  a 
meeting  are  not  legislative^  but  social;  not  to  form  rules  of  order,  but 
to  interchange  sentiments  of  affection ;  the  pecuniary  amount  necessary 
for  the  purpose  might  be  far  better  laid  out  in  publishing  and  dissemi- 
nating the  doctrines  on  which  the  church  is  built.  Something  no 
doubt  may  properly  be  sacrificed,  so  to  speak,  to  the  claims  of  bro- 
therly love,  but  hundreds  of  dollars  annually  besto^^ed  in  this  way  is 
more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  world  can  well  afford. 

The  above  is  in  our  view  the  only  plea  of  any  real  weight  in  favor 
of  a  General  Convention,  and  this  we  have  endeavored  to  show  is 
countervailed  by  adequate  considerations  of  an  opposite  bearing.  We 
should  be  sorry,  however,  to  be  thought  to  undervalue  the  good  effects 
of  such  meetings.  We  believe  them  calculated  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  Church,  provided  the  accompaniments  be  not  such  as  to  nullify 
the  positive  good  that  might  otherwise  redound  from  them.  In  order 
to  secure  this,  every  thing  of  a  legislative  character  Would  need  to  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  proceedings.  The  convening  brethren 
should  come  together,  not  to  establish  rules  of  order,  but  to  confer 
upon  the  great  and  holy  things  of  the  Lord's  kingdom — to  canvass 
important  points  of  doctrine  and  duty — to  aim  to  enkindle  each 
other's  better  affections,  and  to  imbibe  from  the  common  sphere  a 
measure  of  wholesome  influence  which  they  may  carry  home  to  their 
people,  and  in  the  heat  and  light  of  which  they  may  walk  for  many 
days.  All  this,  however,  is  so  remote  from  what  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered the  paramount  design  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  that  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  immense  difficulties  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity oppose  the  adoption  of  any  such  platform  of  New  Church 
union  and  co-operation,  even  upon  the  limited. scale  of  local  or  sec- 
tional associations,  which  alone  we  should  recommend.  Yet,  why 
should  not  the  suggestion  be  deliberately  entertained?    Wh^  ^<^t 
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begin  at  once,  and  propose  an  arrangement  of  societies  into  associa- 
tions within  convenient  limits,  to  meet  at  stated  times,  and  with  a 
sole  and  exclusive  view  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  their  constituent 
members,  utterly  ignoring  and  discarding  every  form  of  legislation, 
even  that  which  might  be  voluntarily  conceded  by  the  parts  to  the 
whole ;  for  in  the  New  Church  that  which  is  mainly  to  be  dreaded  is 
not  involuntary  but  voluntary  subjection  to  authority.  The  grand 
safe-guard  against  a  contingency  of  this  kind  is,  for  single  societies  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  supreme  bodies  in  the  Church,  and  as  not 
only  not  required,  but  not  permitted,  to  make  over  to  any  other  body 
their  original  rights  of  self-government.  If  such  societies  agree  to 
confederate,  it  can  with  propriety  only  be  for  purposes  of  mutual  co- 
operation in  important  uses,  and  upon  grounds  that  suppose  a  perfect 
co-ordination  of  each  in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  idea  of  a  volun- 
tary  surrender,  in  any  degree,  of  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  single 
societies  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible 
end  to  be  answered  which  can  at  all,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
warrant  the  measure.  The  more  completely  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation or  delegation  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  New  Church  the 
better.  The  very  genius  of  the  Church  is  that  of  individual  action 
and  responsibility.  If  this  be  waved  upon  any  pretence,  encroach- 
ment upon  encroachment  will  be  sure  to  follow,  till  the  Babel  tower 
of  hierarchy  shall  surmount  the  domes  of  the  holy  city. 

Our  plan  then  would  be,  for  the  present  Convention  voluntarily  to 
dissolve  itself  at  an  early  period,  to  be  replaced  by  local  associa- 
tions, more  or  less  numerous,  covering  such  extents  of  country  as 
would  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  meeting  and  intercourse.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  boundaries  of  each  should  be  compara- 
tively small,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
45ieties  of  the  church  should  attend  in  person,  instead  of  a  scanty  re- 
presentation by  delegates.  The  objects  of  these  re-unions,  held  from 
time  to  time,  should  be  such  as  involve  the  interests  of  all  the 
members  composing  them,  and  such  as  they  all  ought  to  feel  a  strong 
obligation  to  sustain.  One  of  their  most  important  ends  would  be  the 
free  and  amicable  discussion  of  various  points  of  faiih  and  life,  which 
will  naturally  be  generated  by  the  developments  of  Providence  in  the 
shifting  phases  of  human  affairs.  Another  would  be  the  devising  of 
measures  for  the  publishing  and  circulating  of  the  writings  of  the 
Church,  This  is  a  subject  of  prime  importance,  and  yet  of  difficult 
determination.  After  much  reflection,  our  own  mind  leans  strongly 
to  a  plan  of  operations  which  would  leave  the  business  of  publishing 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  while  that  of  purchasing  and  dis- 
seminating should  be  assumed  by  societies  or  associations,  under  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  wisdom  or  experience  of 
those  enlisting  in  the  work.  The  first  object  should  be  to  create  such  a 
patronage  of  publishers  as  would  enable  them  to  stereotype  the  larger 
works,  especially  the  Arcana  and  the  Apocalypse  Explained ^  and  then  to 
keep  alive  so  brisk  a  demand  as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  prices  by 
degrees  to  the  lowest  practicable  point.  Whether,  however,  this 
ol:)ject  may  not  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  a  distinct  or-^ 
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ganization  formed  for  this  purpose,  is  doubtless  a  matter  for  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Church.  The  question  is  one  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  solve  to  our  own  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  important  use  to  which 
the  New  Church,  in  all  its  branches,  is  called  to  direct  its  attention. 
Another  article  will  probably  conclude  what  we  have  to  offer  on 
the  general  subject. 

£US£BIUS. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  our  English  Correspondent. 

London,  April  6,  1850. 

DEAR   SIR, 

I  do  not  know  how  the  case  is  with  society  and  the  working  of  institutions 
in  America,  but  here  nearly  all  things  betoken  the  *'  end  of  the  Church,"  and  the 
'*  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,"  that  the  "  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain."  The  signs  of  the  limes  are  alike  conspicuous  among 
religious  bodies  and  the  larger  parties  of  the  Church  and  State ;  aliko  instant 
in  private  discourse  and  public  debate ;  in  the  daily  press  and  the  literature  of 
"  the  Row."  Everywhere  some  portent  of  evil  seems  to  threaten  us — some 
meteor-like  omen,  with  a  promise  of  good  in  its  momentary  light,  to  shine  out 
of  the  darkness.  A  general  restlessness  or  uneasy  tension  and  watchfulness 
is  confessed  to  among  the  more  thoughtful  classes.  Much  the  same  thing  has 
often  been  observed  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  somewhile  before  an  ap 
preaching  storm. 

Only  those  who  are  here,  and  who  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  read  the 
daily  press  with  a  quick  eye,  will  thoroughly  comprehend  such  a  statement ; 
but  yet  it  is  most  true.  Compare  Europe  to  a  tree — not  a  leaf  stirs,  or  a  bird 
lodges  among  its  branches,  but  we  who  live  under  its  shadow  turn  pale. 
Think  her  a  woman,  and  we  are  like  children  around  her  bed,  awaiting  the 
crisis  of  a  disease,  and  watching  with  painful  anxiety  the  least  fleeting  ex- 
pression which  may  steal  over  her  countenance.  The  events  which  have 
transpired  leave  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  present  things;  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  *'  fearful  and  unbelieving,"  fiave  no  faith  in  human  nature  itself.  Our  rulers, 
like  Balaam,  riding  on  the  ass  in  pursuit  of  their  own  purposes,  cannot  imagine 
that  the  beast  sees  anything  more  divine  than  is  discerned  by  themselves. 
Unlike  Balaam,  however,  they  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  even  when  the  ass 
speaks.  The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  to  wit,  re-constructs  the  Baal- 
worship  of  Rome,  and  at  home  gags  the  press ! 

But  what  every  day  renders  more  conspicuous  here  is  the  hollow  heartless- 
ness  of  our  national  religion.  It  was  the  custom  in  Spain  to  carry  the  dead  on 
a  bier  to  the  jflace  of  interment,  tricked  out  like  the  living,  and  the  face  ex- 
posed  for  the  last  time  to  the  warm  sun.  In  this  way,  how  often  has  all  that 
was  once  beautiful,  attired  in  the  apparel  and  adorned  with  the  jewelry, 
which  formerly  threw  a  grace  around  its  movements,  but  full  of  rottenness  within 
and  the  worm  engendering  under  its  fair  skin.  In  this  sad  and  yet  attractive  guise, 
how  often  has  its  pale,  cold  remains  been  paraded  abroad  for  the  admiration  of 
the  populace.  So  it  is  with  the  Church,  and  not  in  any  one  section  or  party, 
but  all  over  England.    Its  humanity  is  as  absolutely  departed  from  it  as  thfi 
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soul  OQt  of  a  dead  hodjy  am)  yet  its  afflicted  and  interested  friends  endeanrorto 
keep  Dp  some  appearance  o#  life.  As  Fronde  very  justly  observes  in  a  seeond 
edition  of  his  "  Nemenis  of  Faith,'^  .  .  .  .  "  The  principles  whirib  are  taught 
us  in  our  churches  may  not  approach  us  in  our  actions,  andso»wemeke  a  com- 
promise, and  are  content  to  go  on  saying  one  thing  and  doing  anotliier.  We 
shut  ont  the  Bible  from  em  Legislature,  from  oiv  \vx>rksbops,  and  our  ware- 
houses^ but  we  pay  it  Hp-service  and  give  it  one- day  in  tne  week  to  itself. 
Our  duty  to  God  is  not  now  to  fear  hino,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  walk  in  hi9> 
ways,  but  to  hold  certmin  opinions  abouY  him.  We  submit  to  be  sermonized 
on  Sundays,  provided  our  sennons  will  not  interfere  with  enlightened  pru- 
dence and  political  economy  on  weekdays.  Nay,  week  after  week,  we  caD 
see  the  ^  cures  of  huinaan  souls^  advertized  lor  sale  in  the  columns  of  our  re- 
ligious newspapers,  and  no  shame  bums  into  our  cheeks.  Surely,  sviely,  if 
there  be  any  impersonate  spirit  of  evil,  be  may  sit  by  with  folded  hands,  eon- 
tented  to  spare  interference  in  a  state  of  things  which  no  belp  of  his  ran  im- 
prove." 

Well  may  he  say  again : 

^  When  in  any  nation  religion  is  left  corrupting  in  tire  form  in  which  it  is  now 
with  ourselves,  the  nation  is  near  its  end.  The  very  same  symptoms  meet  us 
steadily  in  the  decline  of  every  great  people — an  old  faith  withered  in  its  shell, 
yet  which  is  preserved  in  false  show  of  reverence  either  froin  cowardice  or  in- 
aoljenee,  or  miserable  social  convenience.  So  Rome  fell,  so  Greece,  so  Spain^ 
so  the  greatness  of  modern  Italy." 

WeW  may  he  ask  : — 

*'  Is  this  all  which  we  are  to  expect  from  the  England  of  £>i2rabeth  and 
Cromwell  V' 

The  question  for  us  who  profess  to  constitute  either  a  New  Church,  or  to  be 
the  forerunners  of  one,  is  a  question  of  self-examination.  What  do  we  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Especially  its  consequences  to  indi- 
viduals like  Mr.  Froude,  who  are  led  to  question  the  foundations  of  a  religious 
system  so  perverted  from  its  puiposes  I  We  are  not  among  those  who  can 
deny  his  most  melancholy  conclusions.  "The  impulse  [towards  heavenj 
which  our  present  education  should  maintain,  it  strangles;  the  light  which  it 
shotild  feed,  it  stiBes ;  a  vail  is  before  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  intercepted  and  squandered  upon  the  legends  of  the  early 
world.  We  seek  for  God,  and  we  are  sent  to  find  him  in  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  other  nations  and  other  ages  abont  him — which  are  no  longer  his 
glorions  garment  but  a  curtain  which  conceals  him."  I  say,  we  are  not  among 
those  who  can  deny  that  such  is  the  substance  of  Christianity  as  commonly 
taught— that  it  mainly  serves  to  pre-occupy  the  minds  of  children  witli  stories 
which  twine  round  their  young  hearcs,  and  become  a  torment  in  after  life,  and 
in  the  case  of  adults  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  conversion  of  that  large  and 
increasingclassofpersons,whomwemay  denominate  generally  as  free-thinkers. 
What  do  tee,  then,  as  a  New  Cliurch,  to  recover  Christianity  from  this  oppro- 
brium and  to  vindicate  the  Word,  written  as  well  as  bwn  in  the  world  ?  We 
demonstrate  that  the  vail  of  Scripture  is  still  the  glorious  garment — the  glory 
and  the  covering  of  Deity.  We  show  also  the  need  of  regeneration — of  charity 
—of  the  presence  and  worship  of  Jesus.  True.  But  how  inefficient  Will  be  our 
action  on  society  if  we  go  no  farther  than  this — if  it  remain  shown  in  theory, 
and  be  not  realized  in  its  practical  results.  Our  duty,  indeed,  is  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  this,  nor  is  this  its  essential  part. 
As  a  New  Church  we  must  either  be  a  priesthood^  or  be  nothing.,  and  as  a  priesthood 
we  are  to  kindle  love  in  the  soul  by  our  own  burning  heat.  Th^ priests'  duty 
was  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifices  and  offerings — to  see  that  the  whole  was  pro- 
perly dedicated — that  the  burnt  offering  was  wholly  consumed — the  sacred  fire 
always  kept  burning.  This  then  is  our  primary  duty  as  a  priesthood  of  the 
New  Church,  and  is  all  involved  in  what  William  Law  would  call  the  Spint  of 
Prayer  and  the  Spirit  of  Love.  At  present — for  the  truth  had  best  be  spoken  at 
once    we  only  preach  / 
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Praying  that  these  things  may  he  taken  to  heart  in  al)  future  controversies  oq 
the  subject  of  the  Ministry — or  rather  as  a  means  of  ending  snch  controversies, 
and  that  the  comparative  unimportance  of  external  arrangements  in  the  service 
of  God  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

£.  Rich. 


We  venture  to  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  writer  in  giving  the  two  following 
letters  to  our  readers,  suppressing,  as  we  do»  the  name  and  place.  The  spirit  of  the  com* 
munications  is  so  candid,  even  in  the  objections  offered,  and  the  state  of  mind  indicated 
so  hopeful,  that  viewed  simply  as  a  model  of  the  proper  tone  of  letters  of  inquiry  on  the 
great  theme  of  the  New  Church,  we  feel  that  an  important  use  will  be  accomplished  by 
their  publication.  The  writer  is  a  gentleman  who  has  stood  high  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation,  and  though  now  in  retirement,  we  still  cherish  the  hope  that  a  new  and  cong^enial 
sphere  of  usefulness  may  yet  open  before  him  in  proportion  as  the  truths  of  the  New  Dls- 
pensation  derelope  themselves  with  more  plenary  evidence  to  his  understanding,  as  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  from  the  tenor  of  his  communications  will  be  the  case. 


M ,  Jan.  18, 1850. 


MT   DEAR    BIB, 


Having  executed  the  special  commission  of  Mrs. ,  in  the  premises,  I 

have  a  word  or  two  to  aad  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Swedenborgianism. 
Swedenborg  claims  to  have  been  specially  commissioned  by  God  to  introduce 
the  Dispensation  of  the  New  Jerusalem — to  have  often  seen  the  spiritual  world 
and  conversed  with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  make  disclosures  in  reterence  there- 
to, which  if  true  are  of  the  profoundest  importance  to  mankind.  Now  permit 
me  to  ask  you  what  and  where  is  the  evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  of 
the  truth  of  his  so-called  disclosures?  Are  we  to  receive  all  upon  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  man  himself — does  all  rest  upon  his  mere  veracity  ?  Or  is  there 
any  evidence  whatever  tliat  he  may  not  have  been  deceived  and  his  spiritual 
disclosures  the  offspring  of  delusion  ?  He  was  certainly  a  good  and  great  man : 
but  can  you  show  that  he  was  not  resting  under  some  mental  hallucination  i 
Have  you  any  such  testimony  in  his  favor  as  that  which  establishes  the  in* 
spiration  of  the  apostles  ?  You  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  thus  take.  I  do 
it  from  no  feeling  of  disrespect.  The  New  Church  system  proposes  to  super- 
sede the  received  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  of  every  age  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  This  you 
will  admit  places  its  followers  in  the  attitude  of  holding  the  affirmative— the 
onus  rests  upon  them  to  prove  the  positions  they  take.  Now  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Swedenborg  was  indeed  specially  commissioned,  &c. — that  he 
was  not  deceived,  then  the  foundation  is  well  laid  for  the  superstructure. 
Hence,  I  propound  the  questions  above. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

P.  S.  You  will  of  course  understand  me,  I  trust,  as  not  courting  controversy* 
but  as  seeking  information.  I  am  a  private  and  very  unworthy  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  would  feel  mortified  if  anv  such  construction  should 
be  placed  upon  this  letter.  It  would  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  if  I  could 
converse  with  you.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  just  what  I  would  say,  ia 
writing.  In  one  hour  I  presume  I  could  have  all  my  questions  answered,  if  I 
could  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  interview.  Should  you  ever  visit 
the  State  of ,  and  tliis  portion  of  it,  my  poor  hospitality  is  most  cordially 
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at  your  service  and  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  for  you  a  fair  hear 
ing. 

The  above  letter  was  answered  at  considerable  length,  and  the  position  mainly  insist- 
ed upon  that  in  view  of  the  evidence  existing  of  Swedenborg*8  mission,  the  grand  question 
is  not  so  much  why  we  $hould  believe  in  it,  as  why  we  should  not.  The  onui  of  the  argu- 
ment devolves  rather  upon  the  rejecter  than  the  receiver  of  his  claims.  And  as  to  the 
question  whether  we  have  any  such  testimony  in  Swedenborg's  favor  as  that  which  es- 
tablishes the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  observed  in  reply  that  the  same  princi- 
ples of  belief  which  compel  assent  to  the  validity  of  Paul's  commission  will,  if  carried 
out  to  their  legitimate  results,  imperatively  require  the  admission  of  the  authority  of  that 
of  Swedenborg  also.  Several  tracts  and  treatises  on  the  N.  C.  doctrines  were  also  sent. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  brought  forth  the  following  additional  letter. 

M ,  Feb.  16, 1850. 

MT   DEAR   SIR, 

I  have  read,  with  curious  pleasure,  the  "  Documents  concerning  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg."  The  book  has  but  confirmed  what  be- 
fore I  fully  believed,  that  he  was  a  personage  of  amazing  erudition,  of  spotless 
Eurity  of  character,  and  of  extraordinary  endowment  of  intellect.  Whether 
e  indeed  held  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  can  be  known  only  to  the 
'•'  Searcher  of  hearts."  Tliat  he  so  affirms  and  was  himself  honest  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  that  affii*mation,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned. 
Here  it  seems  to  me  the  question  must  for  ever  rest.  Who  can  say  that  he 
did  not  'f  Who  is  able  to  prove  that  he  did  *?  Conviction  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  intrinsic  and  essential  truth  of  his  extraordinary  disclosures. 
If  true,  it  matters  not  how  he  obtained  his  information,  whether  by  actual  in- 
tromission into  the  spiritual  world,  by  mesmerism,  or  by  the  unassisted  power 
of  his  own  great  and  profound  genius.  "Truth  is  trutli;"  and  however  com- 
municated to  the  world,  its  claims  upon  the  confidence  of  the  human  mind 
may  not  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  In  the  close  of  your  "Letters  to  a 
Trinitarian"  you  say,  that  the  truths  "that  respect  the  life  to  come"  "are  all 
founded  upon  psychological  laws,  of  which  we  can  judge  from  the  testimony 
of  consciousness."  By  which  I  understand  you  to  intimate  the  opinion,  that 
a  candid  reader  of  Swedenborg  will  experience' a  sensible  consciousness  of 
the  truth  of  his  disclosures  "that  respect  the  life  to  come."  I  confess  I  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  propriety  of  tliis  assertion.  It  is  true  I  have  not  read  all 
of  his  theological  works;  but  of  what  I  have  read,  while  I  do  experience  this 
consciousness  of  the  intrinsic  truth  of  much,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning which  I  have  no  consciousness  of  either  its  truth  or  its  falsity.  I  can- 
not say  it  is  false— I  see  no  proof  that  it  is  true,  (a)  But  my  object  is  not  con- 
troversy, but  information.  » 

Before  I  received  your  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  I  had  given  Noble's  Lec- 
tures a  pretty  thorough  reading.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  both,  and  have 
read  both,  and  with  both  I  am  delighted,  in  the  main.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  I  have  never  been  a  tripersonalist,  as 
taught  in  our  "  confession  of  faith."  Whilst  I  have  always  believed  in  a 
Trinity  in  some  sense,  and  endeavored  to  hold  to  it  as  there  inculcated  (rather 
because  I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  anything  better). 
Yet  I  have  often  found  myself,  almost  unconsciously,  seeking  to  give  it  some 
interpretation  which  my  reason  could  sanction.  And  when  pressed  by 
doubters  for  an  explanation,  I  have  generally  said,  as  the  best  that  I  could  do, 
that  it  was  tluree  manifestations  of  God.  But  like  an  ancient  i^hilosopher,  on 
solving  a  long  desired  problem  in  mathematics,  I  can  now  exclaim — "  EtL- 
reka  !  Eureka ."'  I  must  confess  that  these  two  works  give  me  what  I  have 
always  desired,  an  exposition  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  consistent  with  reason. 
From  my  remark  above,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  had  a  glimmering  of 
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the  truth  for  a  long  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  rest  satisfied  in  my  im- 
pressions, because  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  intelligent.  With 
the  New  Church  view  of  the  Trinity,  as  elucidated  by  yourself  and  Noble,  I 
am  well  pleased,  as  far  as  I  comprehend  it ;  and  I  think  I  understand  it.  But 
I  will  not  rest  here.  I  will  read  you  both  again,  and  compare  you  with  the 
Bible,  holding  my  mind  open  to  conviction  of  the  truth. 

If  your  view  of  the  Trinity  be  correct,  then  I  think  your  exposition  of  the 
Atonement  and  kindred  doctrines  must  be  admitted  as  undeniable.  To  my 
mind  they  have  the  beauty,  the  harmony,  the  symmetry  and  consistency  of 
system.  I  think  nothing  can  excel  Noble,  in  the  clearness  and  candor  with 
which  he  treats  these  lofty  subjects ;  whilst  the  catholicity  of  temper  pervad- 
ing the  whole  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  every  charitable  mmd.  I 
have  investigated  this  subject  with  much  anxiety,  and  I  think,  with  perfect 
honesty,  and,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  why  any  Christian  may  not  cordially  em- 
brace the  Trinity  and  its  cognate  doctrines  as  inculcated  by  the  New  Church. 
It  detracts  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  nothing  from  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement,  nor  does  it  abate  one  tittle  the  obligations  to  exer- 
cise faith  and  lead  a  holy  life.  But  whilst  it  does  none  of  these,  it  maintains 
the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ  on  grounds  which  reason  can  sanction,  and 
which  knock  from  under  its  feet  the  firmest  prop  on  which  infidelity  rests. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  that  this  exposition  of  these  doctrines  is  derived 
from  Swedenborg,  who  professes  to  have  discovered  it,  by  virtue  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  if  I  believe  a  portion,  why  do  I  not  be- 
lieve the  whole  of  his  wonderful  disclosures  ?  To  this  I  replv,  that  I  embrace 
his  views  of  these  doctrines,  not  because  he  says  so,  nor  yet  because  he  avers 
that  he  acquired  it  from  the  spiritual  world,  but  because  I  think  that  you  and 
Noble,  and  even  the  great  Seer  himself,  have  shown  that  it  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  and  unconstrained  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Word.  But 
perhaps  you  may  reply  that  Swedenborg,  by  his  own  unassisted  powers  of 
mind,  never  could  have  elaborated  such  an  exposition  of  Scripture.  In  this  I 
must  differ  with  you.  In  the  interpretations  of  the  Bible  which  elucidate 
these  doctrines,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  thing  above  the  capacity  of  a 
great  mind,  attuned  to  heavenly  contemplation  and  deeply  learned  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  world.  Indeed,  since  this 
exposition  has  been  given,  I  am  impressed  with  its  great  simplicity ;  and  I 
wonder  that  it  had  not  long  before  been  promulgated  by  good  and  wise  men, 
and  universally  adopted  by  the  Church.  (6) 

From  what  1  have  said  above,  you  will  see  how  far  I  believe  the  disclosures 
of  Swedenborg — ^just  so  far  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  sustained  by  a 
fair  and  undistorted  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text.  If  I  do  not  misread  you, 
in  your  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  you  also  say  that  you  are  governed  by  the 
same  rule,  and  that.you  do  not  expect  or  desire  the  belief  of  any  man  upon 
any  other  basis.  It  follows  then,  since  you  embrace  Swedenborgianism  in  its 
totality,  that  you  think  it  throughout  sustained  by  the  Divine  record  fairly  in- 
terpreted. This  brings  me  to  the  propounding  of  a  few  inquiries  upon  points 
concerning  which  I  want  information,  without  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  be- 
lieve .  On  page  132  of  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians"  you  give  an  extract  from 
Swedenborg's  T.  C.  R.  254,  255  (to  which  I  beg  you  to  refer  as  it  is  too  long 
for  me  to  transcribe  in  this  place),  in  which  the  idea  is  inculcated  (and  indeed 
it  may  be  found  passim  in  his  works)  that  after  death  every  one  enters  first 
into  a  place  of  instruction,  intermediate,  I  suppose,  between  heaven  and  hell, 
to  speak  according  to  the  common  notions  of  these  two  abodes ;  that  those 
who  tliere  receive  the  truth  are  taken  into  heaven  or  conjunction  witii  the 
Lord,  and  that  those  who  do  not,  being  confirmed  in  falses,  are  ultimately 
turned  over  to  the  woe  of  their  estate.  Now  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  part  of 
the  Bible  sustains  this  view  ?  How  does  it  difler  from  the  Romish  purgatory  ? 
Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teach,  that  death  ushers  us  mto  an  un- 
changing state  of  happiness  or  misery  ?  That  our  doom  is  sealed  when  we 
^'  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  tliat  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie  ?  If  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  this  is  a  cardinal  feature  in  his  system  QC«v\ivV^^<^Ai- 
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closares ;  and  a  full  elucidation  of  it,  on  Scripture  grounds,  either  by  a  pri- 
vate letter,  or  in  the  Repository,  will  doubtless  clear  away  the  difficulty  which 
besets  other  points  of  a  kindred  character.  Should  you  adopt  the  latter  me- 
thod of  communication,  it  may  afford  valuable  information  to  others  similarly 
situated,  (c) 

Again,  vide  A.  E.  114,  referred  to  in  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians,"  in  which 
Swedenborg  uses  the  following  language — "  Wherefore,  at  this  day  He  is  re- 
jected by  those  within  the  Church  who  do  not  approach  and  worship  him, 
but  pray  to  the  Father  to  have  compassion  on  Uiem  for  the  sake  of  the  Son, 
when,  notwithstanding,  no  man  or  angel  can  even  approach  the  Father  and 
immediately  worship  him,"  &c.  Now  I  am  aware,  from  reading  the  whole 
paragraph,  that  his  leading  idea  is,  that  to  pray  to  the  Father  for  the  sake  of 
the  Son  implies  duality,  and  in  some  sense  the  inferiority  of  the  Son,  and  is 
therefore  a  rejection  of  the  Lord,  because  it  is  to  approach  him  in  a  character 
in  which  he  is  inapproachable.  But  the  points  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  be 
informed  are  these  : — Is  it  not  Scriptural  to  approach  the  Father  in  the  name 
€^  the  Son,  and  will  we  not  be  accepted  if  we  do  so  in  faith  of  his  absolute 
Divinity?  t;t<2«  John  xiv.  13,  14 ;  ib.  xvi.  23.  How  does  the  Newchurchman 
approach  God  in  prayer  ?  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  furnish  me  with 
your  common  formula.  I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  my  mind  on  this 
point,  even  before  I  met  with  the  above  passage  of  Swedenborg.  Indeed  it 
18  the  greatest  difficulty  which  your  view  of  the  Trinity  has  suggested.  I  re- 
gard it  as  of  the  highest  importance.  How  shall  we  approach  the  Lord 
aright  is  a  question  of  eternal  concernment.  Here  I  ask  you  for  that  for  which 
Ajax  prayed — light !  light!  Have  you  a  form  of  liturgy  in  your  Church  wor- 
Bhip  ?    If  you  have,  this  would  be  most  acceptable,  {d) 

fiut,  my  dear  sir,  what  right  have  I  to  annoy  you  with  my  crude  notions, 
and  perhaps  unreasonable  requests  1  I  will  close  this  scrawl,  if  you  will  par- 
doxx  me  for  the  onerous  tax  I  have  levied  u])ou  your  patience. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant. 

REMARKS. 

(a)  We  are  still  firm  in  the  belief  of  the  essential  soundness  of  our  position.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  testimony  of  consciousness  assures  us  directly  of  the  results  of  all  the 
psychological  laws  of  our  being,  but  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  laws  themselves,  es- 
pecially when  our  attention  is  called  to  them.  It  doubtless  requires,  in  many  instances, 
profound  study  to  discover  the  relation  between  the  prthciples  of  which  we  are  conscious 
and  the  announced  results  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ;  but  close  investigation  will 
seldom  faiil  to  bring  ii  to  light. 

(6)  A  deeper  acquaintance  vrith  the  system  will  probably  modify  very  materially  the 
views  of  our  correspondent  on  this  kead.  No  degree  of  natural  genius  or  acomeu'-no 
amount  of  acquired  erudition  in  languages  or  philology— would  ever  have  brought  any  one 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  aelejEkse  ofcorrcspon^eyftces  .on  whi£h  the  K.  C.  interpretation  of  flie 
Word  depends.  And  wkece  has  any  theologian  or  philosopher  ever  approached  to  a  jnst 
view  of  the  essential  distinntion  between  Goodness  aj&d  Truth«  which  constitutes  the  very 
Iground-element  of  the  teachings  of  our  iliujasinatod  author  1 

ie)  We  have  eoAsifdered  this  objeetion  ai  length  in  our  reply  to  Dr.  Woods(p.  16d-'17'2), 
<o  which  our  correApondent«  and  such  o£  aur  readers  as  sympathize  with  him  on  this 
point,  are  referred.  Meantime  we  would  proffer  to  ail  paitiss  the  light  rejected  on  thd 
SMbjeet  by  the  foUowinig  extract  from  Swedenborg  s^— 

*' As  far  as  the  truths*  whvo4i  are  of  the  understanding*  are  conjoined  to  the  goods 
which  are  of  the  will,  thus  as  far  as  a  man  wills  truths  and  thence  does  them,  so  far 
he  has  heaven  in  liimself,  since  th6  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  is  jieaven :  but  as  far 
as  the  falses  whieh  are  of  the  understanding  are  conjoined  to  the  evils  which  are  of  tho 
will,  so  far  man  has  hell  in  himself,  because  the  4Sonj unction  of  what  is  false  and  evil  is 
jbaUj  buxasiju  as  the  iruths  which  axe  of  th«  understaiuUng  *re  not  x;on)oined  toihs 
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Soods  which  are  of  the  will,  so  far  man  is  in  a  middle  state.  Almost  every  man  at  this 
ay  is  in  such  a  state,  that  he  knows  truths,  and  from  science  and  also  from  understand* 
Ing  thinks  them,  and  either  does  much  of  them,  or  little  of  them,  or  nothing  of  them,  or 
contrary  to  them,  from  the  love  of  evil  and  thence  the  faith  of  what  is  false  ;  therefore, 
In  order  that  he  may  have  either  heaven  or  hell,  he  is  after  death  first  brought  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  there  a  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  is  made  with  those  who  are 
to  be  elevated  into  heaven,  and  a  conjunction  of  evil  and  the  false  with  those  who  are 
to  be  cast  into  hell.  For  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one,  in  heaven  nor  in  hell,  to  have  a 
divided  mind,  that  is,  to  understand  one  thing  and  to  will  another;  but  what  he  wills,  he. 
must  also  understand,  and  what  he  understands,  he  must  also  will.  Wherefore  in  heaven 
h^  who  wills  good  must  understand  truth,  and  in  hell  he  who  wills  evil  must  understand 
what  is  false ;  therefore  with  the  good  falses  are  there  removed,  and  truths  are  given 
agreeable  and  conformable  to  their  good,  and  with  the  evil  truths  are  there  removed, 
and  falses  are  given  agreeable  and  conformable  to  their  evil.  From  these  things  it  is 
evident  what  the  world  of  spirits  is." — H.  fy  H.  425. 

{d)  We  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  our  correspondent  has  not  by  this  time  become  very 
much  relieved  on  the  score  of  the  difficulty  here  alluded  to.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
established  as  he  seems  to  be  in  tlie  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  from  which  the  teaching  in 
question  flows  by  necessary  sequence.  "  Is  it  not  scriptural  to  approach  the  Father 
in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  will  we  not  be  accepted  if  we  do  so  in  faith  of  his  absolute 
Divinity  V*  The  **  faith  in  the  absolute  Divinity"  of  the  Son  is  the  very  thing  that  forbids 
prayer  to  the  Father  in  his  name,  and  such  prayer  is  of  course  unscriptural  if  it  is  found- 
ed upon  a  view  of  the  Divine  nature  which  is  not  true.  Why  should  we  pray  to  the  Fa- 
ther in  the  name  of  the  Son  when  we  recognize  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  nowhere  else, 
just  as  we  recognize  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  when  we  are  authorized  to  pray  to  him  in 
his  own  name  ?  The  difficulty  shows  that  the  traditionary  idea  of  the  tri-personal  theory 
was  still  lingering  in  the  writer's  mind,  notwithstanding  his  being  convinced  of  its  falsity, 
and  that  too,  in  a  measure,  even  before  he  came  into  the  sphere  of  the  New  Church  truths. 
The  case  affords  another  proof  of  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  our  educational  tenets 
cling  to  us  and  govern  our  forms  of  thought,  albeit  their  fallacy  has  become  apparent  to 
our  deliberate  judgment.  The  mind  seems  instinctively  to  revert  to  its  accustomed  modes 
of  conception,  when  it  has  renounced  their  ruling  falsity,  just  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  will - 
continue  to  roll  long  after  the  wind  has  abated.  Let  the  truth  of  the  genuine  Divine 
unity  be  firmly  fixed  in  our  inmost  convictions,  and  the  common  apprehensions  of  the 
Christian  world  in  regard  to  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Christ  will  not  be  able  per- 
manently to  retain  their  hold. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  our  Western  New  York  friend,  A.  W. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  present  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Geo. 
U.  heQy  Barre,  Mass. 

<'I  discovered  a  strange  phenomena  about  the  first  of  June,  which  I  will  de- 
scribe. Myself  with  some  others  hear  a  peculiar  low,  rumbling  sound.  We  can 
hear  it  most  of  the  time ;  but  usually  most  distinctly  at  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night. 
It  is  an  obscure  sound  like  the  distant  rumbling  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  on 
frozen  ground.  It  sometimes  continues  unbroken  for  five  minutes,  then  breaks 
a  little  and  begins  again.  It  will  also  sound  like  the  stones  of  a  grist  mill,  that 
do  not  run  quite  true,  but  make  a  grating  noise  every  time  they  go  round. 
What  is  very  singular  is  that  there  are  many  of  us  that  distinctly  hear  it,  and 
others  cannot.  Myself  and  wife  have  both  been  able  to  hear  it  most  distinctly 
nearly  all  the  time  for  the  last  three  months.  I  hear  it  now  while  writing. 
My  sister  Catherine  [Hancock]  and  her  family  do  not  hear  even  when  I  caa 
hear  plainly  and  distinctly.  Wm.  B.  Whitney,  at  Orange,  hears  it  very  distinct* 
ly,  also  some  others  there.     In  Prescott  we  hear  it,  also  s^eral  of  Mr.  Sibley's 
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family,  Mr.  Sear^s,  Mr.  Freeman^s,  and  also  several  other  individuals.  Mrs. 
Sibley  herself  could  discover  it.  It  is  heard  by  those  having  musical  ears  and 
those  who  have  not,  by  orthordox  and  heterodox. 

"  There  is  a  young  man  in  Prescott,  Benjamin  Cooley,  who  goes  voluntarily 
into  a  clairvoyant  state.  He  then  lectures  and  tells  strange  things.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  music  of  the  spheres  (rather  grating  it  seems  to  me)  and  is  caused 
by  currents  of  electricity  coming  from  3)e  interior  or  central  portion  of  the 
.earth.  There  is  now  a  discordant  note  that  causes  the  grating  or  vibrating 
sound  heard  sometimes  by  the  human  ear.  He  said  that  these  currents  had 
eternally  been  in  motion  and  were  the  means  by  which  all  things  were  formed 
and  sustained.  They  are  different  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.  Some 
do  not  hear  as  well  as  others  because  thej  have  a  less  perfect  organization  of 
the  brain,  consequently  not  a  perfect  spiritual  organization.  These  sounds 
can  be  heard  in  a  tight  room,  cellar,  or  m  the  open  air.  I  think  that  they  ex- 
tend to  your  place. 

<^  Cooley  says  that  the  Cholera  is  caused  by  the  same  causes  that  produce 
the  jarring  sounds ;  and  that  they  will  cease  when  an  equilibrium  is  restored." 

But  with  this  I  must  close. 

Yours,  ever  and  truly, 

A.  W. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

At  the  late  Soientific  Convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Professor  Agassiz  descanted  at 
some  length  upon  the  theory,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt,  that  the  human  race  is 
not  descended,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  one  parent  stock,  but  has  diffused  itself 
ftom  several  original  centres  of  creation,  the  progenitors  from  each  portion  of  the  race 
having  been  distinguished  by  such  peculiarities  ^s  adapted  them  to  their  position  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  to  the  part  which  they  were  destined  to  play  in  the  economy  of  life. 
He  expressed  at  the  same  time  his  faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  but  supposed  its 
reference  to  be  to  a  single  race  of  the  human  family,  that,  to  wit,  from  which  the  Jewish 
nation  was  derived.  As  might  easily  have  been  anticipated,  the  suggestion  was  prompt- 
ly  denounced  by  the  religious  press  on  religious  grounds.  The  absolute  unity  of  the  race 
in  all  its  branches  is  the  corner-stone  in  their  theory  of  redemption.  That  theory,  at 
least  in  its  highest  Calvinistic  form,  involves  the  supposition  of  a  federal  relation  be- 
tween the  first  created  pair  and  their  posterity.  Any  view,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of 
man  which  disturbs  the  symmetry  of  this  orthodox  system,  disturbs  also  the  equanimity 
of  its  advocates,  and  little  favor  is  shown  to  dissentients.  As  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church  instruct  us  in  the  fact  that  Adam  is  a  collective  and  not  an  individual  appella- 
tion ;  and  as  they  know  nothing  of  any  such  covenant  transaction  in  Eden  as  that 
which  figures  so  largely  in  the  established  theology,  they  would  perhaps  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  odium  which  is  made  to  redound  to  the  alleged  heresy  in  question.  But  the 
receivers  of  these  doctrines  can  in  patience  and  in  calmness  possess  their  souls  when 
they  see  the  results  of  science  continually  paving  the  way  for  the  onward  march  of  those 
grand  truths  which  were  announced  from  revelation  before  learned  research  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  them.  It  has  been  so  in  Geology  and  Astronomy,  and  it  will  unquestion- 
ably be  so  in  Anthropology. 

We  insert  the  following  more  particular  account  of  Mr.  Dawes'  ordination,  from  the 
cover  of  the  Journal  (No.  XI.)  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Convention,  recently  pub- 
lished. "  On  Sunday,  the  14lh  of  February,  1850,  the  Rev.  Rufus  Dawes  was  ordained 
into  the  first  degree  of  our  ministry,  in  presence  of  the  Washington  Society,  of  which  he 
is  now  the  minister.    Application  for  his  immediate  ordination  had  been  made  to  the 
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Rev.  Richard  De  Charms,  an  ordaining  minister  of  the  Central  Convention,  then  residing 
in  Baltimore :  but  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Mr.  Dawes*  ordination  by  that  minister 
was  not  10  commit  either  him  or  the  society  to  that  general  body  of  the  church.  Mr.  De 
Charms  submitted  the  application  to  the  acting  committee  of  the  Central  Convention. 
Said  Committee  resolved,  that  authority  for  Mr.  Dawes*  immediate  ordination  should  be 
asked  from  the  Convention  itself,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  at  all  times,  however  separa- 
ted its  members  may  be  in  space.  One  hundred  and  nine  members  of  the  Central  Con- 
vention voted,  by  their  signs  manual,  to  grant  the  authority  of  the  general  body  to  which 
they  belong,  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Charms,  to  ordain  Mr.  Dawes  according  to  the  laws 
and  order  of  that  body,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  ordaining  minister  and  the 
Washington  Society  might  determine  upon  and  agree.  The  ordination  took  place,  at  the 
time  above  stated,  in  the  society's  present  very  commodious  place  of  worship— a  room  of 
the  Temperance  Hall  of  Washington  City.  The  ceremony  was  performed,  with  a  ser- 
mon suited  to  the  occasion,  and  a  charge  to  the  ordained  minister,  during  the  morning 
service,  before  a  numerous  and  highly  intelligent  auditory*'* 

A  series  of  twenty-four  small  tracts  of  four  pages  each,  called  The  New  Jebt7Salbw» 
has  been  published  by  New   Church  brethren  in   Ohio.      The  titles  of  these  Tracts 


are: — 


1.  The  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church, 

2.  The  Divine  Trinity. 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  Atonement. 

6.  The  Sacred  Scripture. 

6.  Science  of  Correspondences. 

7.  Apparent  Truths  of  the  Word. 

8.  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man. 

9.  The  General  Deluge. 

10.  End  of  the  World. 

11 .  Nature  and  Use  of  Prayer. 

12.  Spiritual  Temptations. 


13.  Doctrine  of  Regeneration. 

14.  What  is  True  Charity  ? 

15.  What  is  True  Faith '? 

16.  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptism. 

1 7.  The  Holy  Supper. 

18.  What  is  Life  1 

19.  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

20.  The  Last  Judgment. 

21.  Origin  of  Angels. 

22.  Heaven. 

23.  Hell  and  its  Miseries. 

24.  New  Church  Books. 


From  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  series  the  tracts  appear  to  be  judiciously  and  pithily 
written,  giving  in  a  very  condensed  but  clear  stylo  the  leading  truths  pertaining  to  each 
topic  treated.  They  are  sold,  we  perceive,  by  S.  S.  Cabpenter,  Cincinnati,  at  02  per 
thousand,  of  whom  they  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Every  tract  consists  of  pre- 
cisely four  pages,  12mo. 

Rev.  R.  De  Charms  has  resigned  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  .First  Society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  His  letter  signifying  this  resignation  bears  date, 
Feb.  3, 1850. 

By  information  recently  received  we  leam  that  the  Rev.  Geo.  Field,  after  preaching 
several  weeks  at  St.  Louis  has  concluded  to  accept  a  call  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  New 
Church  society  in  that  place. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  of  the  New  Church  in  England,  author  of  "  Job  Abbott,"  deliver- 
ed recently  an  animated  speech  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Derby,  on  the  subject  of 
National  Education,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  following  shrewd  distinction  be- 
tween two  classes  of  men  who  are  every  where  to  be  recognized  in  the  Christian  world. 
"  And  here  he  begged  permission  to  present  a  verbal  distinction  which  he  considered 
worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind.  The  Latin  word  amo  signifies  *  I  love,'  and  the  word 
credo,  *  I  believe.'  Now  he  would  divide  all  religious  people  all  the  world  over  into  Amo$ 
and  Credoi.  The  Amos  make  religion  to  consist  in  goodness  and  love,  and  the  Credos,  in 
a  certain  system  of  doctrine.    Every  denomination,  all  the  world  over,  is  divided  into  its 
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Amot  and  its  Credot,  (Laughter,  and  *  Hear,  hear.')  Each  denomination  contains  its 
peculiar  proportion.  From  the  Amot  originate  chiefly  all  measures  of  social  reform  and 
improvement;  and  from  the  Cndot  come  all  the  obstruction,  for  Cndn  see  nothing  godly 
in  goodness  but  only  in  their  own  creed.  (Laughter.)  But  even  this  is  not  without  its 
use.  The  highly  impulsive  movements  of  the  Amot  may  sometimes  require  the  drag 
chain  of  the  Credos,  The  Credos  are  warm  partisans,  and  the  Amot  are  to  some  extent 
held  in  thraldom  by  them ;  but  he  saw  a  great  movement  in  a  certain  numerous  denomi* 
national  body  amongst  the  Amot  to  break  the  bonds  in  which  they  were  held  by  tho 
Credos,  and  he  wished  them  success,  and  he  hoped  a  like  movement,  to  throw  over  tho 
Crvdot  would  take  place  all  the  world  over.'* 

As  the  June  No.  of  the  Repository  may  not  appear  prior  to  tlie  Annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention,  we  would  again  renew  the  notice  of  that  meeting,  which  is  to  take 
place  in  this  city,  June  12,  at  10  o^clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Society  Libmry  Building,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard-street.  Provision  Is  made  by  our  friends  here  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  delegates  during  the  continuance  of  the  Convention,  and  such  of  them  as  are 
HOC  met  at  the  lauding  places,  upon  their  arrival,  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  may 
conveniently  report  themselves  at  the  place  of  meeting,  ur  at  Mr.  Allen's  Book-store,  139 
Nassau-street,  when  quarters  will  be  duly  allotted  them. 
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Departed  this  life  Dec.  2^th,  1S49,  in  the  assured  and  happy  hope  of  another  and  better, 
Mrs.  Ann  F.  Catlett,  aged  65  years,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Catlett,  of  Grecnway,  Lou- 
don Co  ,  Va.  The  vaiied  worth  of  this  estimable  lady  demands  a  passing  tribute  from  those 
who  cherish  her  memory.  The  fact  of  her  being  the  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman. 
Lord  Fairfax,  is  of  less  account  for  its  own  sake  than  from  its  having  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing her  at  an  early  age  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  of  which  some  of  her 
family  were  among  the  earliest  receivers  in  this  country,  as  several  of  their  descendants  still 
continue  to  be.  These  doctrines,  as  she  advanced  in  life,  became  increasingly  dear  to  her, 
and  their  practical  operation  was  evinced  in  the  beautiful  moulding  of  the  natural  traits  of 
her  character  into  forms  of  spiritual  beauty  and  amiability.  Among  the  more  obvioms 
fruits  of  this  silent  but  efficacious  influence  was  a  quick  and  intuitive  perception  cf 
whatever  was  right,  and  a  total  disregard  of  any  obstacles  involving  personal  sacrifice 
that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  her  duty.  Eminently  social  in  her  disposition,  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  the  kindness  of  charity  to  her  fellow-creatures,  and  a  mind  of 
superior  order,  made  doubly  attractive  by  an  unostentatious  and  winning  deportment, 
she  was  the  delight  of  her  friends,  an  object  of  gratitude  to  the  poor  and  the  humble,  and 
the  pride  of  the  family  circle.  One  who  was  fully  competent  to  speak  of  her  in  this 
respect  remarks  that  "  She  was  a  true  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity" (to  which  tee  add,  of  New  Churoh  Christianity) — •*  its  precepts  her  guide,  its 
practice  her  greatest  happiness.  From  her  earliest  infancy  the  object  of  the  tenderest 
parental  solicitude,  she  was  shielded  from  every  pernicious  influence,  while  no  means 
were  omitted  necessary  to  tho  development  of  her  understanding  and  the  culture  of  her 
heart.  And  when  in  after  years,  there  was  nought  left  of  her  childhood,  but  its  im- 
pressions, as  of  a  long,  bright,  hnppy  dream,  her  early  lessons  of  virtue  deeply  engraven 
on  her  heart,  she  was  wellqualifled  ibr  the  discharge  of  those  delicate  and  of\en  arduous 
duties,  inseparable  from  the  relations  of  wife  and  mother.  As  the  former  she  was  above 
all  praise  ;  as  the  latter,  the  lacerated  hearts  of  her  children  bear  grateful  testimony  to 
her  devoted,  self-sacrificing  love."  The  writer  of  this,  though  privileged  with  but  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  Mrs.  C,  was  impressed  in  her  presence  with  a  sphere  of  the  most 
calm  and  unruffied  equanimity,  and  this  he  understands  from  her  intimate  friends  was 
an  habitual  trait  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  most  fully  by  those 
who  knew  her  best.  He  can  bear  testimony  also  to  the  delight  evinced  by  her  oir  and 
manner  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  upon  which  she  evidently  attended  as  the 
chosen  resort  of  her  spirit,  and  where  she  breathed  an  atmosphere  suited  to  the  respira- 
tion of  her  inmost  life.    As  that  life  was  mainly  love,  so  her  end  was  peace. 
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SWEDENBORG'S  PRINCIPIA. 

{Continued  from  page  205.) 
His  Theory  or  thk  Starry  Heavens,  both  visible  and  invisible,  woNDERruL- 

LY   CONFIRMED   BY  THE  TWO   HeRSCHELS,   MaDLER,   HuHBOLDT,    LaORANOE,   Be8- 
tEL,  MOS8OTTI;  AND   OTHERS. 

Case  U. 
Translatory  Motion  of  the  Stars  along  the  Milky  Way, 

Our  former  article  had  a  special  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  and  the  theoretical  discovery  of  the  situation  therein 
of  our  solar  system.  We  also  endeavored  to  explain,  that,  so  far  as 
appearances  go,  this  situation  and  structure  agree  with  geometrical 
principles  on  the  part  of  Swedenborg,  and  with  perspective  on  Ae 
part  of  Herschel.  In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  both 
geometry^  dynamics^  and  perspective  verify  this  structure,  also  the 
position  of  our  solar  system  therein,  and  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the 
translation  of  all  its  starry  constituents  along  the  stream  of  the  milky 
way. 

Two  centuries  ago,  astronomers  everywhere  believed  the  stars 
maintained  the  same  invariable  positions  and  relative  distances  from 
each  other,  excepting  five  stars  only;  the  former  were  therefore 
termed  fixed  stars,  and  the  latter  planets  or  wanderers.  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  seen  invariably  wandering  and  wending 
their  way  amongst  the  stars  of  the  zodiac  ;  therefore,  constantly  shift- 
ing their  position.    The  difference  in  their  nature  from  the  fixed  stars 
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was  discovered  from  their  orbital  flaxion  round  the  sun.  After  the 
telescope  was  invented,  and  applied  to  astronomical  purposes,  observers 
became  suspicious,  throwing  out  hints  that  even  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  had  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  though  almost  imperceptible. 
They  had  observed  their  periodic  variability — the  regular  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  same  times,  and  with  the  same  star ; 
and  this  singular  fact  gradually  but  strongly  impressed  them  with  the 
belief,  that  the  mysterious  cause  lay  deeply  hid,  either  in  the  axillary 
or  else  in  the  orbital  motion  of  the  star  itself,  or  of  some  dark  inter- 
vening body.  The  phenomenon  consisted  in  the  regular  periodical  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  lustre.  The  resolute  determination  of  as- 
tronomers to  test  these  conjectures,  led  to  the  actual  observation  of  a 
translatory  or  local  motion  of  certain  stars,  and  ultimately  of  the 
whole  starry  heaven.  Dr.  Halley,  Lemonnier,  Gassini,  Goodricke, 
Mayer,  La  Lande,  Argelander,  Pond,  Herschel,  Bradley,  Michell, 
Lambert,  and  others,  by  their  theoretical  suggestions,  computations, 
and  discoveries,  gradually  prepared  the  mind  for  those  grander  reve- 
lations which,  under  the  name  of  sidereal  astronomy,  are,  without 
doubt,  the  mightiest  wonders  ever  beheld  by  the  eye  of  man,  and  their 
discovery  the  mightiest  achievement  of  his  genius.  The  particular 
fact,  leading  to  these  splendid  results,  was  the  discovery  of  the  sun's 
translatory  motion  amongst  the  stars. 

This  striking  fact,  first  distinctly  observed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  has 
now  received  instrumental  demonstration.  The  perfection  of  our  as- 
tronomical instruments  of  measurement,  the  admirable  exactitude  and 
extreme  nicety  with  which  they  can  be  used,  on  account  of  consider- 
able improvements  in  the  art  of  observing,  have  enabled  us  to  reduce 
our  advance  towards  remote  stars,  in  the  opposite  region  of  the  hea- 
vens, to  visual  perceptibility,  like  an  approximation  towards  remote 
objects  in  apparent  motion  on  a  distant  shore. 

As  stated  in  our  former  article,  Bessel,  the  Konigsberg  astronomer, 
has  solved  the  grand  problem  of  stellar  remoteness.  His  investiga- 
tions were  made  upon  the  star  61  Cygni  in  the  wing  of  the  Swan; 
they  commenced  in  the  year  1834^  and  were  completed  in  1838  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  he  ordinarily  took  observations  six- 
teen times  every  night.  At  length  the  long  sought-for  desideratum — 
the  determination  of  the  annular  parallax  of  a  star,  was  complete. 
He  gives  it  =  0^^.3136,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  a  second,* 
which  places  this  star  at  the  astonishing  distance  from  us  of  657,700 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  nearly  62^  billions  of  miles. 
The  distance  is  obtained  as  follows: — When  the  angle  or  parallax  is 
secured,  the  distance  of  the  star  is  then  determined  by  an  easy  pro- 
cess in  trigonometry,  thus : — 

Radius ;  sine  of  the  angle : :  diameter  of  the  earth^s  orbit :  distance  of  the  star. 

*  Bessel.  Schum.  Jahrb.  1839,  s.  47  ;  and  Schum.  Astron.  Nachr.,  bd.  xviii.,  s.  401 , 
402,  where  the  probable  mean  error  is  givea  =  0".0141 ;  also  Dick's  Sidereal  Heavens, 
p.  80. 
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The  parallaxes  and  distances  of  35  stars,  ascertained  by  M.  Peters^ 
and  of  two  other  stars,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  completed  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  The  measurements  by  Maclear,  Meadows,  and 
Henderson,  of  the  double  star  in  Centauri*  was  completed  in  1840, 
with  a  probable  mean  error  of  only  0'^0640,  and  those  by  Professor 
Struve  in  1842.t  From  these  distinct  and  perfectly  independent  mea^ 
surements,  it  appears  there  is  now  the  possibility  of  actually  measuring 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  our  solar  system  amongst  the  stars,  and  of 
the  stars  in  their  progressions  along  the  milky  way.  Bessel  informs 
us,  that  from  his  measurement  of  the  relative  velocity  of  our  solar 
system  and  the  star  61  Cygni,  after  allowing  each  its  proper  motion* 
there  will  be  a  velocity,  for  our  planetary  system  in  space,  of  nearly 
3^  miliums  of  miles  in  one  day  (3,336,000),  which  is  rather  more  than 
double  the  earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  time,  or  about  2,316 
miles  per  minute.  The  direction  in  which  the  system  is  moving  is 
also  mathematically  defined.  We  have  given  its  velocity^  we  will 
now  give  its  direction  in  the  sidereal  heavens.  From  a  comparison  of 
Professor  Struve^s  measurements  with  the  admirable  and  exact  re- 
searches o{Argeland€r,X  we  have  the  mean  direction  of  the  sun's  motion 
=  259°  9'  R.  A.  multiplied  by  34°  36'.  Decl.  The  calculations  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  and  of  four  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers,  concur  in  es- 
tablishing this  direction  from  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and 
it  has  further  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Galloway,  who  came 
to  the  sameconclusumtrom  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  parallaxes  of  35  stars  ascertained  by  M.  Peters, 
give  the  same  direction.  We  are,  therefore,  moving  in  a  direction 
towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 

To  these  proofs  we  add  one  of  our  own,  equally  as  decisive  as  the 
foregoing,  and  grounded  on  our  situation  in  the  sidereal  stratum,  as 
explained  in  our  former  article.  We  are  located  nearer  to  the  south* 
ern  side  of  the  milky  ring  than  to  the  northern,  or,  as  Herschel  states 
it,  we  are  '*  nearer  to  the  constellation  of  the  Cross  than  to  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  J"  Our  system,  being,  therefore,  just  in  the  act  of 
streaming  from  the  internal  edge  of  the  starry  ring^  into  the  empty 
space  within  the  ring^  must  move  in  a  tangent  to  the  milky  circle, 
drawn  from  the  point  in  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring  from  which  it  is 
now  departing.  This  clearly  must  be  the  case  from  the  known  laws 
of  curvilinear  motion.  Granting  the^e  data,  if  we  start  from  the  point 
of  deflection,  or  the  constellation  of  the  Cross,  and  from  thence  draw 
a  tangent  to  the  revolving  circle  of  the  milky  zone  through  its  interior, 
then,  on  a  slight  inspection,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  tangent  cannot 
be  directed  otherwise  than  towards  the  northern  hemisphere,  and,  by 
tracing  it  to  the  point  of  intersection  in  that  hemisphere,  it  will  be  seen 
to  pass  direct  tnrough  the  constellation  Hercules.  If,  therefore,  the 
solar  system  be  deflected  within  the  starry  ring  (in  the  manner  sup^ 

*  Maclear,  Results  from  1839  to  1840»  Trans.  Astron.  Soc.»  vol.  xii.  p.  370;  also  Hea- 
derson  and  Lieuu  Meadows,  Monthly  Notices,  1842,  vol.  v.,  p.  223. 

t  Strove.    Bulletin  of  Acad,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  1842,  t.  x.  No.  9,  pp.  137-130. 

X  Argelander.  Schum.  Astron.  No.  363—4,398 ;  aUo  his  Treatite,  On  tkt  Proptr  Mo* 
turn  of  ilu  Solar  SpMttm,  1837,  s.  33. 
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posed  by  astronomer^,  or  inflected,  as  affirmed  by  Swedenborg,  in  the 
form  of  a  stream  from  the  galaxy),  from  the  Cross,  it  must  pass,  as  we 
have  described,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  tangent  towards  Hercules. 
Now  this  proof  is  simple,  and  the  result,  compared  with  those  pre- 
viously given,  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

Possibly  the  reader  will  here  be  inclined  to  ask — Of  what  use  are  these 
measurements  of  parallaxes  and  distances  of  stars,  and  of  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  our  solar  system  ?  What  have  they  to  do  with  the 
Principia  of  Swedenborg,  or  the  wonderful  confirmation  of  his  theo- 
retical discoveries  ?  We  reply.  They  are  introduced  in  order  first  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  astronomers  do  not  simplif  conjecture  a 
translatory  motion  of  all  the  stars  of  the  galaxy,  including  our  solar 
system,  but  rather  have  established  the  idea  on  the  more  certain  ground 
of  actual  measurement,  and  thereby  have  obtained  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  distances,  volumes,  and  translatory  velocities  and 
directions  in  space,  of  many  of  the  stars  in  the  milky  way,  including 
our  solar  system.  We  deemed  it  essentially  necessary  to  do  this,  on 
the  ground  that  our  confirmations  of  Swedenborg's  theoretical  discov- 
eries are  not  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  men  merely,  but  from  the 
established  truths  of  physical  science.  Our  object  is  to  confirm  the 
Principia  by  known  matters  of  fact.  Having,  therefore,  shown  the 
astronomical  grounds  for  believing  in  a  translatory  motion  of  all  the 
stars  of  the  visible  heaven  along  the  galaxy,  we  have  now  a  clear 
way  by  which  to  proceed,  in  order  to  present  a  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  Swedenborg's  Theory  of  the  Magnetic  Course  of  Ihe  Sidereal 
Heavens, 

In  the  year  1733  this  theory  was  given  to  the  world.  At  that  time 
the  translatory  motion  of  the  jf?xed  stars  had  not  been  conjectured : 
the  idea  of  a  proper  motion  belonging  to  the  solar  system  had,  how- 
ever, been  adopted  by  Halley,  and  other  of  Swedenborg's  contempo- 
raries.* No  sooner  had  the  latter  opinion  gained  ground  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Argelander,  Struve,  Peters,  Mayer,  Herschel, 
and  others,  than  it  became  evident  from  their  observations  that  there 
was  a  general  rush  or  local  fluxion  along  the  galaxy,  of  all  the  stars 
of  the  firmament.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  we  are  referring  to 
sidereal  measurements  in  the  starry  ring  made  within  the  last  thirty 
years.f  The  result  of  these  measurements  and  researches  we  have 
given  in  the  heading  of  this  article^  but  we  prefer  presenting  it,  for 
many  reasons,  in  the  words  of  that  justly  celebrated  scientific  traveller 
Baron  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol  i.,  p.  139 : 

"  These  data  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  motions  which,  divided 
into  infinitely  small  portions  of  time,  proceed  without  intermission  in  the  great 
chronometer  of  the  universe.  If  for  a  moment  we  could  yield  to  the  power  of 
fancy,  and  imagine  the  acuteness  of  our  visual  organs  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
extremest  bounds  of  telescopic  vision,  and  bring  together  that  which  is  now 

•  Kespectiiig  the  opinions  of  Bradley,  Mayer,  Lambert,  Lalandc,  and  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
on  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  see  Arago,  in  the  Jnnuaire,  1S42,  pp.  338-391). 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1803,  p.  2*25  ;  Sir  J.  Herschol,  Mem.  Attron-  Soc,  voL  v.  p.  171  ;  Mad- 

ler,  Astron.  s.  476  ;  Bessel  in  Scum.  Jahrb.,  1839,  s.  53  ;  also  Mariler  in  ditto,  1S39,  s.  95 ; 

Encke,  in  Hcrlin  Jahrb.,  1832,  ».  253,  &c. ;  Arago,  Annuarie,  1834,  pp.  2(i0, 295  ;  also  for 

J&i/2,  p.  370 ;  Savary  m  the  Parisian  Nautical  Almanac — Connaiitance  dtt  7Vmt,  lb30, 

pp.  66,  103,    To  these  may  be  added  the  references  given  in  the  notes  of  previous  pages. 
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divided  by  long  periods  of  time,  the  apparent  rest  that  reifies  in  space  would 
suddenly  disappear.  We  should  see  tne  countless  host  of  fixed  stars  moving 
in  thronged  groups  iu  difTcrent  directions ;  the  veil  of  the  milky  way  separated 
and  broken  up  mto  many  parts,  and  motion  ruling  supreme  in  every  portion  of 
the  vault  of  heaven." 

Again  we  remind  the  reader,  that  the  translatory  motion  of  the 
whole  starry  heavens  had  not  been  even  coi\jectured  when  the  theory 
of  Swedenborg,  affirming  this  fact,  was  given  to  the  world ;  but  that,  as 
we  have  shown,  instrumental  measurements  have  now  qualified  it  with 
an  empirical  certainty.  As  stated  above  by  Humboldt, "  every  portion 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,"  comprising  "  the  countless  host  of  fixed  stars,** 
are  "  moving  in  thronged  groups,"  so  that  the  fact  of  universal  motion 
in  space,  of  the  whole  starry  heavens,  is  an  established  truth  of  which 
conjecture  forms  no  part,  and  which,  though  considerably  less  obvious, 
is  nevertheless  not  less  certain  than  the  motion  of  those  wandering 
stars  called  planets.  But  the  main  object  of  this  article  has  yet  to  be 
shown.  In  what  direction  do  the  stars  move  in  space — do  they  move 
along  the  milky  w.ay  ?  Echo  answers — They  do.  The  theory  of 
Swedenborg,  and  the  theory  of  observation,  both  echo — They  do. 

Here  is  the  proof.  Ilecently  this  theory  of  sidereal  observation  has 
had  its  exposition  in  an  introductory  lecture  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Corfu  University  Session,  1839,  by  O.  F.  Mossotti,  Professor  of 
pure  and  applied  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  lonion  Islands. 
The  following  striking  contrast  between  the  theory  of  Swedenborg, 
when  the  scientific  world,  without  exception,  had  not  even  conjectured 
the  general  fluxion  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  theory  of  Mossotti, 
as  expressive  of  that  fact  when  completely  and  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, solicits  the  reader's  examination : — 

Professor  Mossotti  in  1839,  after  empiri" 
colly  determined, 

"  The  countless  stars  of  the  milky 
way  may  therefore  constitute  au  un- 
changeable system,  circulating  in  an 
annular  space  to  wliich  they  are  al- 
ways limited The  solar 

system  revolves j  therefore,  in  the  milky 
way  from  west  to  cast,  exactly  in  the 
direction  in  which  all  the  bodies  of  this 
system  revolve. 

"  To  give,  in  a  few  words,  a  clear 
image  of  what  has  been  said,  consider 
a  cluster  of  countless  stars  iu  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  all  placed  along  a 
ring  of  enormous  dimensious,  and  all 
moving  in  it  in  periods  which  only 
myriads  of  centuries  can  measure : 
following  them  in  their  long  and  slow 
courses,  imagine  them  to  approach 
promiscousiy  but  alternately  the  outer 
and  inner  edge  of  the  ring,  and  you 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem in  which  we  are  placed ." — Pkil, 
Mag.  vol.  xxii.,  No.  143,  Feb.,  1843, 
pp.  8S-9. 


Stcedcnborg  in  1733,  before  even  conjec- 
tured, 

"  The  common  axis  of  the  sphere  or 
sidereal  heavcu  seems  lo  be  the  galaxy, 
where  we  perceive  the  largest  conge- 
ries of  stars  .  .  .  the  solar  or  stel- 
lar systems  afterwards  proceed  from 
the  axis,  and  inflect  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  but  that  nevertheless 
all  have  reference  to  that  axis  .  .  .  . 
the  largest  congeries  is  in  the  milky 
way  ....  here  lies  the  chain 
and  magnetic  course  of  the  whole  of  our 
sidereal  heaven." — Vol.  11.^  p.  237. 
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This  contrast  presents  the  two  extremities  of  an  age.  At  its  com* 
mencement  all  is  negation.  It  exhibits  the  Swedish  philosopher  in 
bold  and  striking  relief.  Behold  him  !  he  stands  alone  in  an  age  of 
darkness.  In  the  back  ground  the  past  is  black  as  night.  It 
brings  him  oat  like  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  new  star  bursting  with 
gloiy,  and  whose  brilliancy  outshines  the  whole  heavens,  as  if  in  ad- 
vance thereof.  It  enables  us  to  perceive,  that  the  genius  of  S weden- 
borg  had  traversed  an  unknown  path,  and  explored  an  unknown  re- 
gion,— had  watched  intellectually  the  stars  in  their  magnetic  courses, 
and  followed  them  in  their  revolutions,  and  had  grasped,  with  almost 
superhuman  intelligence,  the  whole  sum  of  this  vast  starry  universe, 
to  make  it  subservient  to  his  thoughts,  long  before  other  men  even 
suspected  the  existence  of  such  translatory  phenomena.  With  the 
striking  theoretical  discoveries  present  before  the  mind,  given  in  this 
and  the  preceding  article,  who  can  doubt  the  transcendency  of  his 
genius,  or  object  to  his  claims  for  the  highest  order  of  anticipative 
originality  7 

Humboldt,  speaking  of  these  translatory  motions  of  the  stars  along 
the  galaxv,  even  to  the  remotest  regions  in  space  which  vision  can 
detect,  and  having  an  eye  on  the  scientific  infidels  of  the  present  day, 
says,  Cosmos^  vol.  i.,  p.  137 : — 

*' Human  inquiry  need  no  longer  pursuie  this  subject  in  the  domain  of  vague 
conjecture^  or  amid  the  undefined  analogies  of  the  ideal  world ;  for,  even  here, 
the  progress  made  in  the  method  of  astronomical  observations  and  calculations 
has  enabled  astronomy  to  take  up  its  position  on  el  firm  basis  .^^ 

We  recommend  the  above  quotation  from  Humboldt  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  those  who  still  doubt  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  magnetic  course  of  the  starry  heavens 
along  the  milky  way,  not  by  mere  reasoning,  but  by  that  species  of 
demonstration  which  even  the  senses  cannot  gainsay — which  recom- 
mends itself  by  the  exactitude  and  the  precision  of  its  results — which  re- 
duces the  proof  to  visual  perceptibility — which  enables  you  to  exclaim 
— I  see  it  I  When  the  New  Church  is  prepared  for,  and  is  willing  to 
present  to  the  scientific  world,  a  strictly  mathematical  demonstration 
of  the  fundamental  theories  of  the  PHncipicu,  these  hints,  and  the 
abundant  confirmations  we  shall  present  in  the  subsequent  articles 
of  this  report,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  material  will  not  be  want- 
ing. 

But  our  confirmation  is  not  complete.  We  have  shown  the  pro- 
gressive fluxion  of  the  stars  along  the  milky  way,  but  not  their  diver- 
gence from  the  axis  or  pole.  We  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  following.  We  must  be  excused  giving  the  proof  in  detail,  and 
also  from  giving  it  in  our  own  words ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
select  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  whose  extensive  scientific,  acquire- 
ments, and  almost  universal  knowledge,  have  enabled  him  to  present 
to  the  world  certain  works  which,  for  scientific  accuracy,  correct  de- 
lineation, perspicuity,  and  beauty  of  diction,  have  not  their  equal. 
Now  Swedenborg,  when  speaking  of  the  apparent  rush  or  inflexion  of 
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the  stars/rom  one  polar  end  of  the  milky  stream  tmoards  the  other, 
says: — 

"  That  the  star  systems  inflect  their  course  in  every  direction  from  one  axis 
or  end  of  the  milky  stream,  and  curve  it  toward  another." — Vol.  II.  p.  233,  n.  5« 

The  northern  pole  or  axis  is  always  the  pole  of  emergence,  and  the 
southern  of  influx  ;  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  element  flows  out  of 
the  northern  end,  and  in  at  the  southern.''^  So  also  with  the  milky 
stream.  One  end  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  region  of  Ce- 
pheus  and  Gassiopea ;  this  we  must  call  the  northern  pole  of  the  milky 
way.  The  other  end  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scorpio  and  Sagittarius  ;  and  this  we  must  call  the  southern  pole  of 
the  milky  way.  Now  let  us  compare  the  application  of  Swedenborg's 
theory  with  the  theory  of  observation : — 

NORTH  FOLB  OF  THE  GALAXY. 


Swedenbcrg's  Theory  Applied,^ 

The  stars  in  diverging  their  course 
in  opposite  directions  from  the  north- 
ern axis,  will  present  an  appearance 
of  the  stream  as  if  it  was  breaking  up 
or  splitting  into  branches.  So  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  that  appearance 
where  the  northern  axis  is  located,  in 
the  region  of  Cepheus,  &c. 


\ 


HumboldVs  Theory  of  Obs€rvation,% 

*^  The  two  brilliant  nodes  (or  poles) 
in  which  the  branches  of  the  zone  unite 
in  the  region  of  Cepheus  and  Gassiopea, 
and  (the  other)  Sagittarius^  appear  to 
exercise  a  powerful  attraction  on  the 
contiguous  stars:  m  iht  most  briiliant 
parti  however  (of  the  northern  axis),  be- 
tween 0  and  Y  Cygni,  one-half  of  the 
330,000  stars  that  have  been  discover- 
ed in  a  breadth  of  5^,  are  directed  to- 
tpards  one  side  and  the  remainder  to  the 
other.  It  is  in  this  part  that  Herschel 
supposes  the  layer  to  be  broken  up." 

And  well  might  Herschel  suppose  a  breaking  up  in  that  part,  for 
in  the  constellation  of  Cygni  is  the  very  point  of  divergence  where 
the  stars  stream  out  of  the  northern  axis,  so  that  there  must  necessari- 
ly be  an  appearance  of  breaking  up  in  the  layer.  We  say  necessari- 
ly, as  to  appearance,  because  there  really  is  a  splitting  of  the  stream 
at  the  northern  axis,  where  the  streams,  as  Humboldt  expresses  it, 
"  are  directed  towards  one  side  and  the  remainder  to  the  other."  In 
the  above  theory  of  observation,  founded  on  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments w^e  have  referred  to,  we  behold  the  beautiful  theory  of  Sweden- 
borg  exemplified  and  wonderfully  confirmed  by  actual  observation. 
Myriads  of  stars  are  seen  in  countless  throngs  wending  their  course 
along  the  milky  stream,  and  having  arrived  at  its  northern  extremity, 
are  seen  to  diverge,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  or  predetermination,  in  op- 

f>osite  directions.      How  beautifully  true,  therefore,  is  the  following 
rom  the  Prineipia,  vol.  ii : — 

•  Prineipia,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  146.  t  Prineipia,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  237, 

t  Cosmos,  vol.  i.,  p.  140. 
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*<  Here  (milky  way)  lies  the  chain  and  magnetic  course  of  the  whole  of  our 
sidereal  heaven." 

*'That  the  solar  and  stellar  systems  afterwirds  proceed  from  the  milky 
stream,  and  inflect  themselves  in  different  directions." — P.  237. 

*'That  the  star  systems  inflect  their  course  in  every  direction /rom  one  axis, 
and  curve  it  towird  another  ."—P.  233 . 

The  reader's  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  southern  pole  of 
the  milky  way,  where  the  stars  are  coming  from  all  points  of  the 
heavens,  and  crowding  into  the  galaxy.  Hence  we  are  to  expect  the 
phenomena  of  clustering,  crowding  together,  and  grouping,  to  be 
characteristic  of  this  pole : — 

SOUTH  POLE  OF  THE  GALAXY. 


Theory  of  Observation. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  southern 
circumpolar  region,  is  in  a  high  degree 
rich  and  magnificent,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior brilliancy  and  larger  development 
of  the  milky  way ;  which,  from  the 
constellation  of  Orion  to  that  of  Antin- 
ous  is  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  while  to  the 
north  it  fades  away  pale  and  dim,  and 
is  in  comparison  hardly  traceable." — Sir 
J.  Hersciiel. 

"  In  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius  the  milky 
way  is  composed  of  definite  clouds  of 
light,  running  into  clusters  ]  the  stars 
forming  them  are  like  sand,  not  strew- 
ed evenly  as  with  a  sieve,  but  as  if 
thrown  in  handfuls,  and  both  hands  at 
oncc^  leaving  dark  intervals.  In  this 
astonishing  profusion  the  stars  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  14th  to  the  20th 
magnitude,  and  even  down  to  nebu- 
losity. After  an  interval  the  same  ap- 
pearance is  renewed,  the  stars  being 
inconceivably  minute  and  numerous 
beyond  description ;  they  are  in  mil- 
lions and  millions — each  is  a  sun,  pos- 
sibly surrounded  by  encircling  worlds ! 

*'  The  southern  stream  maintains  an 
unbroken  course  of  extreme  brilliancy, 
forming  some  of  the  most  glorious 
clusters  of  stars  in  the  heavens. 


"  The  telescopic  structure  of  the  milky  way  is  in  the  highest  degree  complex 
and  magnificent  in  the  body  and  tail  of  Scorpio^  the  hand  and  bow  of  Sagittarius, 
and  the  following  leg  of  Ophiucm,  *  No  region  of  the  Jieavens  is  fuller  of  ob- 
jects, beautiful  and  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by 
their  mode  of  association^  and  by  the  peculiar  features  assumed  by  the  milky  way, 
which  are  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  heavens.'  "* 

*  Bicent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy — ^Frazer*s  Mag.,  No,  221,  May,  1848,  p.  604. 
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On  the  contrary.  The  stars  in  bend- 
ing their  course  from  different  quarters 
totoards  the  southern  axis,  will  present 
the  phenomenon  of  agglomeration,  con- 
centration, or  clustering — the  very  re- 
verse to  that  of  the  northern  axis. 
So  that  we  may  expect  this  phenome- 
non about  the  southern  axis,  in  the  re- 
gion of  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  where, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  crowding  to- 
gether by  the  influx  of  stars  into  the 
southern  pole,  it  will  have  a  superior 
brilliancy  and  larger  development y  com- 
pared with  the  nortliern  pole.  The 
stars  will  therefore  appear  as  if  scat- 
tered in  countless  myriads,  with  a  more 
bountiful  and  flowing  hand  than  about 
the  northern  pole  of  this  starry  bed. 
The  region  of  greatest  brilliancy,  and 
where  the  stars  are  crowded  with 
greatest  density,  will,  of  course,  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  galaxy,  or  in  the  region  of 
Scorpio  and  Sagittarius, 
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Thns  it  appears,  that  on  examining  our  own  galaxy,  we  find  action 
and  translatory  motion  to  be  the  characteristics  of  all  the  groups  com- 
posing it.  Upon  a  comparative  examination  oUts  two  extremities  we  find 
that  the  stars  of  its  northern  extremity  are  emerging  therefromm  opposite 
directions,  and  thereby  widening  their  distances ;  whilst,  on  looking  at 
the  stars  of  its  southern  extremity,  and  comparing  them  with  the  ob- 
servations made  by  old  astronomers,  we  find  they  are  coming  more 
closely  together,  and  pressing  onwards  into  the  main  stream  or  axis  of 
the  galaxy. 

Never  did  a  theory  receive  so  full  and  yet  so  striking  a  confirma- 
tion. These  amazing  discoveries  in  the  translatory  motion  of  the 
whole  starry  heavens,  coupled  with  the  equally  surprising  one  referred 
to  in  our  former  article — the  discovery  without  a  parallel — of  the 
exact  situation  of  our  solar  system  among  the  stars,  will  alone,  apart 
from  the  many  yet  to  be  reported  in  our  subsequent  articles,  stamp 
immortality  on  this  work  of  genius,  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as  going 
hand  in  hand  with  its  brother  Principia  (Sir  I.  Newton's),  each  help- 
ing the  other, — and  whilst  the  one  is  occupied  in  pointing  out  causes 
and  their  phenomena,  and  giving  them  exposition  in  the  doctrines  of 
form,  order,  and  degrees,  the  other  will  assist  in  subjecting  them  to  rule 
and  measurement.  Newton,  at  no  very  distant  period,  will  be  seen  in 
the  studio  of  Swedenborg,  the  two  in  mutual  converse  with  each  other, 
on  the  destined  uses  of  his  pendulum  and  calculus,  and  the  reciprocal 
bearing  of  their  respective  Principia, 

To  Swedenborg  is  due,  therefore,  the  merit  of  first  propounding 
these  mighty  truths  to  the  world.  In  no  single  work  of  his  day  is  there 
found  even  a  conjecture  of  such  cosmical  changes,  and  translatory 
motions,  as  those  which  the  scientific  world  have  since  detected  by 
their  instruments :  yet  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  was  not  only 
affirmed  to  exist,  but  a  complete  theory,  by  which  they  can  be  ex- 
plained, was  published  to  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  Principia  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  same  facts 
were  not  conjectured  till  Herschel's  time,  nor  admitted  till  so  recent  a 
date  as  the  last  thirty  years.*  One  hundred  years  previous  to  this  ad- 
mission, and  fifty  years  preceding  the  conjecture,  this  eminent  philo- 
sopher had  traced  his  finger  along  the  galaxy ;  and,  as  if  inspired  with 
that  prophetic  spirit  which  springs  from  true  genius,  had  boldly  pro- 
phesied, to  a  subsequent  age,  the  exact  character  of  the  milky  stream ; 
and  in  language  as  lofty  as  it  is  beautiful,  as  eminently  true  as  it  was 
prophetic,  had  said,  when  pointing  to  the  milky  stream — 

"  Here  lies  the  chain  and  magnetic  course  of  the  whole  of  our  sidereal  hea« 
ven."— P.  237. 

These  striking  agreements  between  Swedenborg's  theoretical  Prin- 
cipia, and  the  facts  of  observation,  are  not  mere  coincidences^  but  are 
the  positive  results  flowing  from  the  application  of  the  new  formula  he 
invented,  and  which  he  based  on   actual  experiment  and  geometry. 

*  See  the  references  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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And  these  results  flow  as  directly  froni  his  formula,  as  the  revolution- 
ary motions  of  the  planetarj'  system  from  Newton*s  formula  of  gravi- 
tation, or  the  situation  and  velocity  of  a  new  planet  from  the  formula 
of  Leverrier  or  Adams.  The  confirmation  of  his  formula  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale,  and  yet  so  complete,  displays  the  profound  correctness  of 
his  conception,  the  gigantic  character  of  his  philosophic  and  mathe- 
matical genius,  the  deeply  penetrating  sagacity  which  coiald  anticipate 
so  many,  and  so  varied,  but  wonderful  phenomena,  aided  likewise  by 
an  indefatigable  power  of  analytic  thought,  which  nev^er  ceased  until 
it  had  sounded  and  explored  the  universe  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  its 
depths. 

The  theoretical  discover}'  claimed  for  Swedenborg  in  this  article, 
comprises  the  following  particulars: — 1.  There  are  no  fixed  stars, 
but  the  whole  of  the  starry  heaven  hits  a  translatory  or  progressive 
motion  along  the  milkv  way.  2.  The  stars  stream  out  at  the  northern 
end  and  in  at  the  southern.  3.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  milky  way, 
they  diverge  in  every  direction ;  whilst  at  the  southern  end  they  cori" 

verge  from  every  point. 

S.  fisswicK. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE   II. 


NEW  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

There  seem  to  be  three  leading  ideas  among  the  members  of  the 
New  Church  on  the  subject  of  its  external  order.  Some  are  of  opin- 
ion that  societies  should  be  the  only  bodies  in  it  organized  for  the 
purposes  of  government ;  they  see  no  authority  in  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg  for  any  higher  combinations.  Others,  again,  think  it  ex- 
pedient and  useful  that  there  should  be  conferences,  or  associations, 
constituted  by  delegates  from  societies.  Others  still  are  in  favor  of 
something  similar,  in  its  general  form,  to  that  now  in  existence ;  that 
is,  a  general  convention,  with  associations  and  societies  subordinate 
to  it.  The  present  paper  is  designed  to  advocate  the  last  of  these 
ideas. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  General  Convention. 
By  it  is  meant,  not  a  body  that  shall  represent  and  embrace  all  the 
receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  within  our  territorial  limits,  but 
cUl  of  one  way  of  thinking  as  to  doctrines,  rituals,  and  ceremonies,  (a)  In 
this  sense  there  may  be  many  general  conventions  in  the  United 
States.  Opinions  as  to  external  order  are  already  so  divergent  among 
us  as  to  make  it  apparent,  that  all  receivers  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  one  organization,  (b) 

Taking  a  General  Convention  in  this  sense,  the  first  argument  ad- 
duced for  it  shall  be  the  fact,  that  such  a  body  has  come  into  exist- 
ence.   It  came  into  existence,  if  we  look  at  things  historically,  by  a 
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rejection,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  that  very  order,  which  is  now 
proposed  as  a  better  one.  The  New  Church  in  this  country  consisted 
at  first  of  credendnal  receivers ;  these  receivers  combined  together 
to  form  societies,  and  procured  those  who  should  act  in  the  capacity 
of  religious  teachers  to  them.  These  societies  were  then  independent, 
as  it  is  called,  of  one  another.  They  had  no  body  or  bodies  superior 
to  themselves  to  control  their  action,  even  by  recommendatory  mea- 
sures. Why  did  they  not  continue  in  this  order,  if  it  was  so  desir- 
able ?  Why  did  not  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  Frankford, 
retain  the  advantages  of  this  independence,  honoring  each  other  as 
brethren,  but  seeking  no  closer  union  ?  The  answer  is,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  advantages  of  this  isolation  were  only  apparent,  and 
yearned  for  external  as  well  as  internal  unity*  They  were  convinced 
that  efficiency,  harmony,  and  respectability,  were  to  be  .gained  by 
drawing  together,  and  they  did  not  suffer  this  conviction  to  be  over- 
ruled by  an  excessive  dread  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  (c)  They,  obeyed, 
in  other  words,  the  common  influx,  which  has  ever  taught  men,  in 
church  as  well  as  state,  to  establish  government — the  very  instinct 
which  caused  them,  when  individual  receivers,  to  combine  into  so- 
cieties, notwithstanding  the  certainty  that  each  individual  must  have 
felt  that  his  wishes,  or  as  some  would  say,  his  liberty,  must  be  con- 
trolled in  the  administration  of  affairs.  To  break  up  this  general 
body,  now,  because  its  constitution  embodies  some  errors,  and  be- 
cause it  has,  in  some  respects,  operated  harshly,  would  be  to  undo 
the  bonds  by  which  charity  herself  has  formed  the  isolated  members 
of  the  church  into  a  one,  because  she  did  not  weave  them  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  an  unerring  judgment. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Convention  was  formed  because  the  church 
acted  upon  the  false  and  unexamined  idea  of  previous  times.  But 
this  answer  assumes  that  the  very  principle  of  organizing  those  who 
think  alike,  is  among  the  errors  of  the  old  church,  (d)  Some  speak  and 
write  as  if  Swedenborg  had  somewhere  said,  that  all  the  external 
science  of  the  old  church,  as  well  as  its  charity  and  faith,  was  con- 
summated. Whereas  the  truth,  to  sober  thought,  is  this,  that  by  de- 
generating into  an  external  state,  and  turning  their  attention  to  out- 
ward things  chiefly,  those  of  that  church  have  accumulated  a  vast 
board  of  scientific  wealth,  which  the  New  Church  is  to  enter  upon, 
and  turn  to  valuable  purposes,  (e)  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
this  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  science  of  church  government,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  science.  Let  him  who  will  believe  that  the  im- 
mense skill,  in  this  department,  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Romish  Church,  is  to  be  rejected  in  the  New  Church,  and  to  lie  as 
the  idle  lumber  of  the  past.  Others  will  think  that  such  an  idea 
controverts  the  great  Providential  law,  that  there  shall  be  no  evil 
out  of  which  good  may  not  be  drawn ;  and  that,  just  as  we  do  not 
reject  printing,  because  it  was  the  invention  of  an  external  church,  or 
because  it  has  been  made  an  engine  of  corruption,  so  it  becomes  us 
to  select  among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  past,  to  combine 
them  into  new  forms,  to  amplify,  purify,  and  animate  them  with  a 
new  spiriti  but  by  no  means  to  cast  them  away  in  the  lump. 
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The  passage  from  Mosheim,  which  **  Eusebius**  uses  in  the  Reposi- 
tory for  a  different  purpose,  may  be  very  happily  converted  to  our 
present  argument.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  early  Christians  desired 
an  external  unity,  and  this  long  prior  to  the  council  of  Nice,  conse- 
quently long  before  the  warmth  of  their  first  charity  was  abated.(/)  It 
is  presumable,  therefore,  that  it  was  this  very  charity,  uniting  them 
internally,  which  prompted  them  to  an  outward  manifestation  of  it, 
and  that,  in  constituting  synods  and  councils,  they  did  not  contravene 
a  law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  but  acted  according  to  one,  only  err- 
ing in  its  application.  The  evils  of  eeclesiastical  tyranny,  therefore, 
which  progressively  marked  their  history,  did  not  proceed  from  the 
principle  of  combining  into  higher  forms  than  parishes,  but  from  that 
principle  erroneously  applied  (in  particulars)  first,  and  perverted 
afterwards. 

2.  The  uses  of  government  will  be  best  answered  by  retaining  the 
General  Convention.  It  will  be  well,  in  enforcing  this  argument,  to 
analyze  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  state  separately 
the  components  of  which  it  consists.    And  first,  organization. 

If  any  one  can  form  an  idea  of  government  without  organization, 
he  can  do  what,  to  most  minds,  would  probably  be  an  impossibility,  (g) 
Mere  individuals  unorganized  do  not  admit  of  government.  One  of  our 
popular  meetings  is  a  collection  of  such  when  it  first  comes  together. 
If  it  should  proceed  to  business  in  this  state,  it  must  necessarily 
transact  it — if  it  could  accomplish  any  thing — without  government ; 
any  one,  e.g.  might  interrupt  the  speaker,  speak  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion, speak  without  a  motion,  &c.  Its  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  or- 
ganize itself;  that  is,  constitute  officers  with  allotted  functions,  and 
then  it  comes  under  those  rules  which  custom  has  prescribed  for  the 
conduct  of  such  meetings,  otherwise  such  rules  could  not  be  observed. 
Without  organization  it  would  be  without  government. 

Organization  lying  in  the  very  idea  of  government,  we  have  an 
answer,  by  the  way,  to  the  position  taken  by  *'  Eusebius"  in  the  Re- 
pository for  September,  1849 — "We  arc  persuaded  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find,  either  in  the  Word  or  in  the  writings  of  our  illumined 
author,  any  thing  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  organization  of  an  universal 
visible  church,  whether  considered  as  consisting  of  all  the  members 
of  each  independent  society,  or  as  combining  the  different  local  so- 
cieties into  a  federal  body."  This  passage,  doubtless,  is  designed  to 
deny  any  authority  for  such  a  body  as  a  General  Convention  in  the 
se:ise  here  assigned  to  it,  the  project  of  orgJinizing  a  universal  visible 
church  not  being  on  the  carpet.  Now  it  is  thought  we  have  sufficient 
authority  in  Swedenborg  for  this  proceeding.  It  is  in  that  chapter  of 
the  Arcana,  vol.  12,  which  he  devotes  to  no  other  subject  than  to 
**  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  conjointly  with  government 
in  civil  ones.  If"  Eusebius"  allows  of  government,  he  must  allow  of 
organization  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  as  if  he  should  approve  the 
idea  of  an  administration  of  justice  in  the  country,  but  contend  against 
constitutions  and  courts  of  justice.  If  he  does  not  allow  of  govern- 
ment, however,  he  contradicts  a  whole  chapter  of  Swedenborg.  (A) 

That  there  is  no  explicit  authority  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
/or  organization  ia  no  good  argument  against  it.     A  thing  may  be 
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implied^  and  yet  be  as  plainly  authorized  as  though  stated  in  express 
terms.  Such  implied  authority  is  abundant  in  the  pages  of  Sweden- 
borg.  The  denial  of  organization  is  in  the  face,  c.  g.  of  all  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  priesthood  is  spoken  of — of  those  in  which  '*  the 
clergy  and  the  laity"  are  spoken  of — of  that  in  which  priests  are  said 
to  be  "the  governors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs*'— of  the  passage  re- 
lating to  the  trine  in  the  ministry,  and  others,  (t)  The  word  church  is 
used  in  various  senses,  and  one  of  them,  as  manifest  as  any  other,  is 
that  of  a  large  body  of  believers,  organized  under  the  same  (minor) 
doctrines  and  the  same  rituals — as  in  L.  J.  73,  **  To  outward  appear- 
ance divided  churches  will  exist  as  heretofore ;  their  doctrines  will 
be  taught  as  heretofore,  and  the  same  religions  as  now  will  exist 
among  the  Gentiles."  So  in  the  numerous  passages  where  "  many 
churches,"  various  as  to  doctrine,  are  spoken  of  as  being  made  one  by 
charity,  the  fair  implication  is  as  above.  But  if  the  mere  silence  of 
Swedenborg  is  gfood  against  organizing  a  Convention,  what  authority 
is  there  for  organizing  societies  ?  Indeed,  what  authority  is  there  for 
receivers  of  the  New  Church  to  separate  from  the  worship  of  the  old 
church  ?  Why  demand  explicit  authority  in  Swedenborg  for  mere 
truisms  ? 

The  existence  offaiiv,  that  is,  of  rules  or  regulations  ascertained  and 
published  beforehand,  enters  also  into  the  idea  of  government.  If 
any  one  denies  this  to  be  an  element  of  government  for  men,  one 
might  say  to  him — "  Here  is  a  society  ;  show  us  how  it  is  to  have 
government  without  some  rules  previously  established  and  promul- 
gated."(^*)  If  he  says  "  I  would  leave  every  one  to  act  according  to  his 
own  conscience  and  judgment,  without  laws  or  rules,  and  doubt  not, 
that,  if  charity  prevails,  there  will  be  the  most  desirable  harmony 
and  order,"  the  reply  would  be  :  **  this  is  government  for  angels,  but 
not  for  men  ;  with  men  it  would  be  harmony  and  order  in  the  absence 
of  government."  If  the  experiment  should  succeed,  every  one  who 
heard  of  it  would  exclaim  :  Behold  a  society  which  gets  on  admirably 
without  government  I 

A  recognized  body,  by  whom  these  laics  or  rules  may  be  established^ 
is  another  idea  involved  in  government.  The  authority  to  make  rules 
is  a  high  one,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  exercised  by  any  individual, 
or  by  any  combination  of  them,  except  by  gift  from  those  who  are  to 
be  affected  by  those  rules.     This  is  too  plain  to  need  comment,  {k) 

The  administration  of  those  laws  is  another  element  of  government. 
No  law  on  earth  executes  itself.  (/)  If  it  is  a  law  that  a  heretical  mi- 
nister shall  not  officiate  in  the  associated  body,  or  that  a  person  who 
cannot  read  the  New  Testament,  shall  not  be  ordained  to  the  charge 
of  any  of  its  societies,  these  laws  are  nought,  unless  some  be  em- 
powered to  decide  the  question  arising,  whether  the  minister  is  here- 
tical, or  the  candidate  can  read,  and  to  separate  the  one,  if  pronounced 
heretical,  and  to  exclude  the  other  if  found  incompetent. 

Appertaining  to  administration  of  laws  or  rules  is  the  idea  of 
power,  consequently  this  appertains  to  government  also.  Power  is 
greatly  dreaded  among  us  just  at  present,  and  the  very  term  creates 
aversion  with  many,  (m)  But  who  will  undertake  to  show  tk^t  W«  ^*«^ 
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dispense  with  power,  or  be  without  it?  This  would  be  a  strange  po- 
sition in  New  Church  philosophy.  A  law  which  does  not  determine 
to  action — a  law  which  exerts  no  controlling  power — a  law  which 
has  no  element  to  procure  its  own  observance,  would  be  a  law  that 
produces  no  effect,  and  so  a  mere  nothing.  I^aw  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  does  not  differ  from  law  in  civil  ones  by  being  without 
power ;  it  differs  only  as  to  the  kind  of  power  which  it  exercises.  It 
does  not  operate  upon  the  person,  as  by  imprisonment,  or  upon  the 
property,  as  by  fine.  It  operates  by  a  moral  force,  derived  from  the 
implied  obligation,  under  which  the  members  of  the  general  body  have 
come,  to  adhere  to  its  rules  for  the  sake  of  order,  until  they  can  be 
clianged  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  operation  of  this  force  may  be 
particularized — 

1st.  As  to  the  well-disposed.    With  these  it  is  a  force  which  they 
obey  willingly,  if  the  law  approves  itself  to  their  judgment;  if  not, 
it  is  still  a  force  which  they  obey  willingly,  until  they  can  change  it. 
It  is  also  a  determining  force,  leading  them  to  do  external  things  in  a 
certain  way,  out  of  innumerable  ways  in  which  they  might  be  done. 
2d.  On  the  evil.    This  force  acts  by  compulsion.     It  is  distinctly 
maintained  here  that  it  ought  so  to  act.     The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
laws  aim  at  the  general  good ;  those  who  break  those  laws  impair 
that  good,  and  if  the  laws  had  no  power  to  enforce  themselves  against 
such,  their  very  end  would  perish.    The  evil  minded  and  perverse,  of 
course,  would  not  obey  them  willingly.     To  give  examples :  An  im- 
moral member  of  a  society  is,  by  the  law  of  the  society,  to  be  se- 
parated.    Shall  the  society  say  to  him — **  We  recommend  you  to  leave 
us ;  but  do  as  you  please  about  it  V*     Or  shall  they  say  in  effect : 
"  You  must  separate  from  us  ?"  (w)     A  vulgar  and  abusive  man  speaks, 
in  his  proper  vein,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  church,  disturbing  its 
deliberations — shall  he  be  compelled,  if  he  is  pervicacious,  to  hold  his 
tongue  ?    Or  shall  he  be  recommended  to  be  silent,  and  if  not  inclined 
to  do  so,  be  suffered  to  proceed  ?     The  ground  here  taken  is,  that  law 
must  have  a  compulsory  effect  upon  the  evil,  the  perverse,  and  the 
obstinate,  and  not  be  merely  recommendatorj'.     If  this  is  denied,  it 
is  to  be  asked,  whether  every  body  which  has  vitality  must  not  have 
power  of  self-defence,  and  where  the  self-defence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body  would  be,  if  it  could  not  separate  unworthy  members  from  so- 
cieties, and  unworthy  ministers  from  the  filling  of  pulpits.     It  might 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  all  the  rules  of  this  General  Convention  are 
recommendatory  ;  since  every  one  of  its  members  and  ministers  is  at 
the  most  perfect  liberty  to  disobey  them  by  withdrawing  from  the 
body — a  liberty  for  ever  to  be  vindicated  and  upheld.    But  the  real 
question  is,  shall  the  laws  of  the  church  cross   any  one's  particular 
views  and  wishes,  without  being  obliged  to  give  way  ?     Shall  any 
one  stay  within  the  common  body,  and   refuse  to  be  controlled  by  its 
laws  ?     To  this  question  reason  and  right  answer  emphatically — No. 
Organization,  laws  (or  rules),  a  recognized  body  for  adopting  them, 
and  means  for  administering  them,  together  with  their  compulsory 
operation  on  the  evil  disposed,  entering  into  the  very  idea  of  govem- 
jnen^  it  shall  nowbeahowu^  if  possible,  that  laws  and  their  administra^ 
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tion  are  more  safe  from  tyranny  when  the  church  is  organized  with  a 
General  Convention,  than  when  they  were  adopted  and  administered 
by  separate  societies. 

1.  Under  such  an  organization  things  are  determined  by  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  church,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  de- 
termined on  liberal  and  general  principles,  (o)  To  prove  by  example : 
Questions  of  doctrine  will  arise  in  the  New  Church.  Particular 
churches,  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  are  not 
fCoing  to  agree  in  all  points  of  doctrine,  though  they  will  in  fundamental. 
Heresies  will  arise,  or  things  which  will  be  so  considered,  and  those 
New  Church  bodies  which  do  not  wish  to  hear  heresies,  and  to  have 
them  taught  their  children,  have,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  only  one  measure 
of  self-protection,  which  is  to  decide  by  a  solemn  sentence  that  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  heretical,  and  to  say  thereupon  to  the  ministers 
who  favor  it,  "  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  these  views  to 
all  whom  you  can  persuade  to  accept  them,  but  not  to  us."  So  also 
heterodox  laymen — if  they  obtrude  their  sentiments,  may,  by  Sweden- 
borg's  determination  in  the  chapter  on  government  {A.  C.  10,'708),  be 
separated.  Questions  of  doctrine,  then,  must  be  discussed  and  de- 
termined. Now,  will  these  matters  be  determined  more  or  less  liberal- 
ly by  a  multitude  of  societies  than  by  a  Convention  ?  True  liberality 
goes  with  true  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  any  one  can  see  that 
doctrinal  points  will  be  settled  with  verj'  inadequate  intelligence  by 
a  single  minister,  with  the  members  of  a  single  society  to  help,  than 
by  a  body  to  which  has  been  delegated  by  all  the  societies  their  best 
ii^ormed  and  worthiest  members,  and  in  which  all  the  clergy  sit  at 
tne  same  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  project  of  deciding  all  things  in 
societies,  persuades  us  to  cast  away  the  great  principle  of  represen- 
tation— one  of  the  most  precious  results  in  government — ^which  the 
course  of  the  world's  affairs  has  wrought  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Providence.  Small  as  may  be  the  intelligence  and  wisdom 
of  the  Church,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  they  will  operate  better 
when  gathered  together,  than  when  dispersed  in  small  bodies — as 
little  doubt,  as  that  heat  and  light  are  stronger  in  the  focus  of  a  burn- 
ing-glass than  on  its  surface,  (p) 

Again,  in  the  isolated  order,  all  matters  are  determined  by  societies 
not  only  in  the  first  place,  but  in  the  last  resort  Under  these  circum- 
stances power,  in  the  sense  already  given  to  the  term,  is  very  liable 
to  abuse — much  more  so,  than  when  it  is  distributed  through  a  body 
organized  in  different  degrees.(9)  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  given  the 
importunity  of  review.  In  the  isolated  order,  questions  are  determined 
finally  by  those  in  some  measure  parties  to  them,  and  very  often  will 
be  determined  from  animosities,  from  undue  friendship,  jealousy  of 
influence  in  others,  &c.  In  the  combined  order,  such  doings  can  be 
revised,  and  things  which  have  been  determined  in  heat  and  narrow- 
ness can  be  re-considered,  by  those  not  so  immediately  interested,  in 
coolness  and  with  liberality  of  feeling.  It  is  certain,  from  all  experi- 
ence, that  the  most  implacable  domination  can  be  exercised  in  societies 
by  one  party  over  another.    A  minister  teaching  heceufii&  \&&^  V^b^^ 
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a  preponderating  influence — a  member  unjustly  separated  may  have 
his  personal  enemies  in  the  lead  of  affairs.  Is  not  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
constituted  by  common  consent  desirable  against  such  possibilities  f 
The  cases  here  put  may  strike  many  as  impossible  in  the  New  Church ; 
but  why  should  they  be  so  ?  Is  human  nature  so  purged  in  us,  all  of 
a  sudden,  without  any  disturbance  from  bad  passions,  that  our  affairs 
are  to  move  on  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  ?  There  will  be  such 
trouble  in  the  New  Church ;  we  are  forewarned  of  it — we  have  had 
experience  of  these  already  to  some  extent — it  is  well  to  know  some 
way  of  dealing  with  them. 

In  general,  the  member  of  a  society  will  be  freer  and  safer,  where 
rules  are  adopted  by  a  Convention  than  where  they  are  adopted  by 
the  society  alone.(r)  In  the  latter  case  he  is  under  laws  which  have 
been  adopted  by  a  few,  that  is,  the  members  of  his  society ;  in  the 
former,  he  is  under  laws  which  have  been  adopted  by  many,  that  is 
by  the  whole  Church  represented  in  Convention.  The  rules,  in  the 
one  case,  are  enforced  by  the  same  authority  which  passed  them — 
the  legislation  and  judicial  departments,  so  to  speak,  arc  confounded. 
This  would  not  be  less  tyrannical  in  societies,  than  long  experience 
has  shown  it  to  be  in  states.  In  the  other,  these  departments  are 
separated,  the  Convention  adopting  rules,  but  leaving  the  application 
of  them  to  other  hands.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  doctrine  of 
form  {D.  P,  4),  we  might  say,  the  Church  is  in  a  more  perfect  form, 
in  the  one  case,  because  its  parts  were  more  numerous  and  distinct — 
in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  other,  because  they  are  fewer,  and  con- 
fused together.  ^ 

We  have  come,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  a  point  where  it 
will  be  in  place  to  examine  the  charge  of  domination  as  the  necessary 
vice  of  Conventions.  "Eusebius"  (Repository,  Sept.  1849)  lays  it 
down  that  societies  **  are  not  dependent  on  conventional  action  for 
their  existence  or  that  of  their  spiritual  teachers  and  guides,"  and 
adds  immediately,  "  a  theory  the  opposite  of  this,  we  suspect,  has 
prevailed  in  the  New  Church."  He  says  to  the  same  eflfect :  "  Let 
once  the  idea  be  entertained  that  a  Convention  is  the  emanating 
source  of  ministerial  character  and  function,  and  a  door  is  opened  to 
the  worst  evils  of  a  hierarchy."  We  hear  much  language  to  this 
effect — is  it  well  founded  ?     The  answer  is, 

1.  The  powers  of  the  General  Convention  are  not  usurped — they 
were  conferred  upon  it,  and  conferred  by  the  free  action  of  societies. 
It  once  had  no  existence.  If  you  ask,  **  How  came  it  into  being  ?"  it 
turns  out,  that  societies  said  among  themselves :  "  We  need  a  body 
of  this  kind  ;  let  us  appoint  delegates  who  shall  deliberate  as  to  its  best 
form  and  establish  it  for  us."  It  was,  historically,  their  creation. 
And  who  ever  yet  «iid  that  it  was  not?  Certainly  not  the  Conven- 
tion itself.  When  or  where  did  it  set  up  the  preposterous  claim  of 
giving  existence  to  societies  ?  (s) 

2.  Neither  is  it,  nor  does  it  allege  itself  to  be,  the  emanating  source 
of  ministerial  cliaracter  and  function.  In  one  sense,  these  have  their 
origin  in  the  eternal  laws  of  order.    In  another — the  sense  appropri- 

ate  to  ibis  discussion — ^they  have  their  source  in  societies,  or  ratnef 
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where  societies  themselves  have  their  origin,  in  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  societies.  That  societies  precede  ministers,  and  both  societies 
and  ministers  the  Convention,  is  so  plain  that  no  one,  I  think,  ever 
denied  it,  or  ever  claimed  that  the  Convention  was  the  emanating 
source  of  the  priesthood  and  its  functions.  But  a  fact  and  the  infer- 
ence sought  to  be  drawn  from  it,  are  sometimes  very  different  things. 
Societies  and  ministers  existed  before  a  Convention,  but  is  that  a  reason 
why  they  could  not  confer  on  the  Convention  certain  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  themselves  ?  {t)  By  this  argument,  the  States  of  our  union  could 
not  have  created  a  general  government.  Yet  we  have  a  government 
and  every  one  knows  that,  although  it  controls  the  States  which  con- 
stituted it,  the  people  are  the  emanating  source  of  its  power.  The 
individual  members  of  the  Church  are  the  source  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  source  of  the  Convention — in  a  word,  the  source  of  power,  as 
plainly  in  our  present  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  in  our  political 
one.  The  assertion  here  made  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  assertion,  that  the  Priesthooa  and  government  in  some  form, 
have  their  origin  in  the  eternal  laws  of  order ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  show  that  it  so. 

The  question  whether  the  present  Convention  has  actually  shown 
a  spirit  of  domination,  is  different  from  the  question  whether  this  vice 
belongs  to  it  as  a  Convention.  It  is  not  meant  to  defend  it  from  this 
charge.  If  it  is  in  fault  here,  however,  it  surely  is  not  so  to  such  a 
degree  as  should  lead  to  its  dissolution.(ti) 

Neither  is  it  intended  to  say,  that  societies,  in  all  local  matters, 
should  not  be  left  to  consult  themselves  only.  It  would  be  a  very 
unwise  Constitution,  and  one  of  an  oppressive  nature,  should  any 
general  body  be  entrusted  with  power  to  prescribe  to  a  society  where 
it  should  build  a  church,  of  what  plan,  with  what  degree  of  decoration 
it  should  be,  &c.  So  also  there  are  many  matters  in  which  a  society 
should  act  for  itself,  without  any  intervention  of  the  general  body-»- 
such  as  the  choice  of  its  own  minister.  But  these  things  societies 
have  in  their  own  hands.  The  Convention  is  their  creature,  and  they 
keep  every  thing  which  they  do  not  confer. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  show  that 
a  Convention  will  best  fulfil  the  uses  of  government.  If  this  has*  been 
shown,  we  have  an  answer,  though  no  further  one  could  be  given, 
to  the  challenge  to  point  out  what  uses  a  Convention  can  perform. 
Crovemment  is  a  most  important  use,  or  rather  a  complex  of  innume- 
rable uses.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  an  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  the  Convention  has  spent  its  time  in  devising  or  altering  rules. 
This  is  like  saying  that  Congress  does  nothing  else  but  make  and 
alter  the  laws ;  or  like  objecting  to  a  carpenter's  head,  that  it  does 
not  turn  an  auger  or  drive  a  saw,  like  his  hand.(t;)  Why  look  in  first 
principles  for  that  which  is  to  be  expected  in  ultimates  ?  The  rules 
of  the  Convention,  by  maintaining  order,  are  instrumental  of  the 
good  done  in  Societies.  Government  is  not  the  only  use  of  a  Con- 
vention, but  it  is  the  beginning  of  its  efficiency  in  all  others. 

A.  E.  F. 

VOL.  III.  18 
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REllAAKS. 

We  have  freely  given  place  to  the  foregoing  from  an  eiteemed  brother  in  the  Chnrcby 
as  we  hold  onrselves  no  views  on  the  great  themes  of  the  New  Dispensation  bat  we  are 
willing  to  have  canvassed  in  the  most  thoroogh-going  manner,  and  their  fallacy  un- 
sparingly ezi>osed,  if  they  are  fallacioas.  In  granting  this  privilege  to  our  correspond* 
ents,  we  reserve  to  onrselves  the  right  of  reply  and  of  comment  on  all  occasions  and  in 
the  freest  manner  consistent  with  Christian  courtesy  and  respect.  In  the  present  case 
we  feel  there  is  less  necessity  for  following  A.  E.  F.  into  all  the  minntie  of  his  argument 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  so  fully  treated  the  subject  of  the  N.  C.  ministry,  from  its 
flindamental  grounds,  in  our  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mir.  Prescott  in  our  last  number.  Our 
feeders  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  leading  position*  of  our  remarks  in  that 
ai^tielo  to  the  somewhat  similar  views  of  the  communieation  before  us,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  a  whole,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it  savors  to  us  much  more  of  the  Old 
dispensation  than  of  the  New.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  external  view  of  the  ge- 
neral subject— one  that  strangely  overlooks  the  intrinsic  genius  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as 
addressing  it^lf  to  the  inner  man  in  his  heavenly  instincts,  and  not  to  the  outer  man  in 
h^f  prudential  policy.  But  of  this  our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge  from  the  spe- 
oj^  consideration  of  the  several  points. 

(a)  This  would  better  read : — **  It  is  necessary  to  explain  what  we  nfeah  by  a  General 
CjoDvention.  By  it  toe  mean,"  &c.  A  writer  has  a  right,  doubtless,  to  use  terms  in  an 
upropriated  or  peculiar  sense,  provided  he  duly  defines  them,  and  adheres  to  the  sense 
w;hieh  he  gives  them.  The  Convention  here  described  is  not  a  General  Convention,  ac- 
oofding  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  phrase ;  nor  is  it  such  as  is  now  in  existence, 
mod  which  A.  E.  F.  says  above,  it  is  the  design  of  his  article  to  advocate.  His  definition 
in  fiict  makes  a  new  issue.    But  we  shall  not  refuse  to  consider  it  on  that  account. 

(6)  This  latter  fact  would  be  wiA  us  sm  argument,  and  a  strong  one  too,  against  the 
attempt  to  establish  any  general  external  organization  whatever.  If  the  diversity  of 
opinion  is  so  great«  as  to  external  order,  as  to  forbid  the  harmonious  union  of  aH  re- 
ceivers, why  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  original  independent  state,  sustaining 
such  relations  with  each  other  as  shall  avoid  the  inevitable  collisions  that  will  be  engen- 
dered by  the  attempt  to  bring  them  into  an  external  unity  1  But  this  our  Iriend  would  say 
is*not  bis  design.  He  would  not  have  a  Convention  made  up  of  discordant  materials. 
He  would  have  it  composed  of  such  only  **  as  are  of  one  way  of  thinking  as  to  doctrines, 
rituals,  and  ceremonies."  That  is,  if  a  N.  C.  society  in  Boston,  for  instance,  another  in 
Detroit,  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  another  in  New  Orleans,  should  chance  to  see  eye  to 
eye,  they  and  all  that  sympathise  with  them  should  combine  into  one  General  Conven- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  there  might  be  N.  C.  societies  close  at  hand  to  each  of  them,  with 
which  it  would  be  vastly  more  easy  to  unite,  so  far  as  local  considerations  are  concerned. 
They  must  pass  by  their  next  door  neighbors  and  journey  to  the  land's  end,  in  order  to 
strike  hands  with  those  who  are  more  fully  in  sympathy  with  them  in  matters  of  '*  doc- 
trine, ritual,  and  ceremony."  Although  drawing  their  doctrines  from  the  same  source,  and 
ptoHMsedly  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  charity,  yet  their  *'  opinions  are  so  divergent," 
that  **  one  organization  cannot  comprehend  them  all."  Surely  if  the  fact  of  such  a  state  of 
things  were  charged  upon  the  New  Church,  it  is  dififcult  to  conceive  that  every  member 
should  not  feel  himself  wounded  to  the  heart  by  the  insinuation.  Were  a  premium  to  be 
proposed  for  a  scheme  which  should  most  efiectually  break  the  N.  C.  into  a  host  of  warring 
sects,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  one  more  likely  to  bear  it  off  in  triumph  than  that  which 
is  here  proposed  by  our  brother.  How  strangely  does  the  suggestion  sound  by  the  side 
of  such  sentences  as  the  following : — *'  There  are  two  things  which  conjoin  the  men  of  the 
church,  viz.  life  and  doctrine ;  when  life  conjoins,  doctrine  does  not  separate ;  but  if 
coiy  doctrine  coojoins,  as  at  this  day  is  the  case  within  the  Church,  then  they  mutually 
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•eparate,  and  make  as  many  churches  as  there  are  doctrines"  (A.  C,  4468).  "  Though 
it  may  appear  that  the  varieties  and  differences  of  doctrines  are  innumerable,  yet,  not- 
withstanding there  being  so  many  varieties  and  differences  of  doctrinals,  still  they  form 
together  one  church,  when  all  acknowledge  charity  as  the  essential  of  the  Church,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  when  they  have  respect  to  life  as  the  end  of  the  doctrine ;  that  is,  when 
they  inquire  how  a  man  of  the  Church  lives,  and  not  so  much  what  are  his  sentiments" 
{A.  C.  3241).  '*  Doctrinals  alone  do  not  constitute  the  external,  much  less  the  internal 
of  the  Church'*  {A.  C,  1790).  Nothing,  we  think,  could  be  fraught  with  greater  mischief  to 
the  New  Church  than  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  different  doctrinal  sentiments  should 
be  considered  a  warrant  for  the  formation  of  different  conventional  organisations.  If  thii 
Church  is  no  further  in  advance  of  the  old  system,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  need  th«ie 
was  of  its  coming  into  being. 

(c)  To  our  own  mind,  the  process  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about  was  a  veiy 
simple,  and,  unhappily,  a  very  natural^  one.     It  was  the  oneonscions  and  undesigned 
enacting  over  again  of  the  policy  of  the  builders  on  the  plain  of  Shinar-^"  Go  to,  let  Qt 
build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whoee  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.*'    Building  a  city  is 
framing  a  system  of  doctrines  and  worship  ;  erecting  a  tower  is  establishing  a  polity  of  selP 
worship ;  making  a  name  is  acquiring  the  reputation  of  power ;  the  being  scattered  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the'not  being  acknowledged,  an  evil  which  the  proprium ,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  very  much  deprecates  and  seeks  to  guard  against.    We,  however,  acquit 
the  founders  of  the  present  General  Convention  of  any  intention  to  build  a  tower.    We  do 
not  think  their  design  was  to  go  beyond  the  building  of  a  city,  and  even  in  that  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  were  sincerely  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  measure  was  then  expedient, 
and  that  they  were  prompted  by  a  regard  to  the  best  good  of  the  Church.   Nor  do  we  deny, 
even,  that  some  good,  under  the  circumstanoesi  majr  have  followed,  as  the  New  Church 
in  our  country  was  then  in  its  feebleness,  and  what  was  called  a  General  Convention  was 
thei^in  fact  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a  mere  local  association,  which,  however, 
could  doubdess  be  of  use  in  giving  concentration,  form,  and  active  energy  to  the  Church 
in  its  incipient  stages.    But  as  little  doubt  have  we,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  measme 
wan  dictated  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  which  have  in  all  ages  ultimated  themselves 
in  councils,  synods,  assemblies,  local  and  ecumenical,  as  a  necessary  mechanism  for  up- 
holding and  advancing  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  world.    The  fundamental  plea  of  all 
Babel-builders  is  ever  substantially  the  same,  vix.-*that  of  expediency,  concealed  within 
which  is  the  latent  love  of  dominion,  that  only  bides  its  time  for  development.    When 
our  correspondent,  therefore,  asks  why  the  various  societies  that  were  once  isolated  and 
independent  did  not  remain  so,  but  sought  for  closer  union  of  an  external  kind,  we  refer 
him  to  the  eleventh  of  Grenesis  for  an  answer.    If  he  will  inform  us  why  the  men  of  that 
age  did  not  quietly  continue  of  one  lip  and  one  language,  each  acting  out  his  ap- 
propriate use  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  instead  of  this  consooiated  into  an  eccle- 
siastical polity  that  finally  issued  in  a  Babylon  of  abominations,  we  will  at  once  offer  him 
a  solution  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Convention. 
The  same  principles  which  account  for  the  one  account  for  the  other.    It  is  a  "  yearning,** 
as  A.  E.  F.  well  terms  it,  for  external  in  addition  to  internal  unity.     Nothing,  however, 
is  further,  in  the  first  instance,  firom  the  thoughts  of  the  projectors,  than  the  finished 
fabric  of  spiritual  architecture  which  grows  up  under  their  hands.    It  reminds  us  of  the 
inscription  which  the  poet  Cowper  thought  of  putting  upon  a  structure  that  he  caused  to 
be  erected  in  his  garden,  one  which  he  designed  to  be  of  very  humble  dimensions,  of  very 
cheap  and  coarse  materials,  but  which  the  workmen  persuaded  him  to  improve  here  and 
there,  by  this  and  that  indispensable  emendation,  till  at  last  it  came  out  an  imposing  edi- 
fice entirely  beyond  his  original  purpose.    His  humorous  pen  foon  furnished  th^  i^^<3«« 
ing  couplet  as  a  fitting  inscription :— 
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RESCARKa 

We  have  freely  given  place  to  the  foregoing  from  an  esteemed  brother  in  the  Chnrehy 
as  we  hold  ourselves  no  views  on  the  great  themes  of  the  New  Dispensation  bet  we  are 
willing  to  have  canvassed  in  the  most  thoroogh-going  manner,  and  their  ihllacy  iin* 
sparingly  exposed,  if  they  are  fallacioas.  In  granting  this  privilege  to  our  correspond- 
ents,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  reply  and  of  comment  on  all  occasions  and  in 
the  freest  manner  consistent  with  Christian  courtesy  and  respect.  In  the  present  case 
we  feel  there  is  less  necessity  for  foUowing  A.  E.  F.  into  all  the  minotie  of  his  argument 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  so  fully  treated  tlie  subject  of  the  N.  C.  ministry,  from  its 
flindamental  grounds,  in  our  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Prescott  in  our  last  number.  Our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  leading  position*  of  our  remarks  in  that 
article  to  the  somewhat  similar  views  of  the  communieation  before  us,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  a  whole,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it  savors  to  us  much  more  of  the  Old 
dispensation  than  of  the  New.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  external  view  of  the  ge* 
neral  subject— one  that  strangely  overlooks  the  intrinsic  genius  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as 
addressing  itSelf  to  the  inner  man  in  his  heavenly  instincts,  and  not  to  the  outer  man  in 
his  prudential  policy.  But  of  this  our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge  from  the  spe- 
oj[fio  consideration  of  the  several  points. 

(a)  This  would  better  read : — **  It  is  necessary  to  explain  what  we  nfean  by  a  General 
Ckmvention.  By  it  loe  mean,"  &c.  A  writer  has  a  right,  doubtless,  to  use  terms  in  an 
appropriated  or  peculiar  sense,  provided  he  duly  defines  them,  and  adheres  to  the  sense 
whieh  he  gives  them.  The  Convention  here  described  is  not  a  General  Convention,  ac- 
oofding  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  phrase ;  nor  is  it  such  as  is  now  in  existence, 
mud  which  A.  E.  F.  says  above,  it  is  the  design  of  his  article  to  advocate.  His  definition 
in  Act  makes  a  new  issue.    But  we  shall  not  refuse  to  consider  it  on  that  account. 

(6)  This  latter  fact  would  be  w'ltk  us.sm  argument,  and  a  strong  one  too,  against  the 
attempt  to  establish  any  general  external  organization  whatever.  If  the  diversity  of 
opinion  is  so  great«  as  to  external  order,  as  to  forbid  the  harmonious  union  of  aH  re- 
ceivers, why  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  original  independent  state,  sustaining 
sooh  relations  with  each  other  as  shall  avoid  the  inevitable  collisions  that  will  be  engen- 
dered by  the  attempt  to  bring  them  into  an  external  unity  1  But  this  our  friead  would  say 
is*not  bis  design.  He  would  not  have  a  Convention  made  up  of  discordant  materials. 
He  would  have  it  composed  of  such  only  **  as  are  of  one  way  of  thinking  as  to  dootrine5, 
rituals,  and  ceremonies."  That  is,  if  a  N.  C.  society  in  Boston,  for  instance,  another  in 
Detroit,  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  another  in  New  Orleans,  should  chance  to  see  eye  to 
eye,  they  and  all  that  sympathise  with  them  should  combine  into  one  General  Conven- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  there  might  be  N.  C.  societies  dose  at  hand  to  each  of  them,  with 
which  it  would  be  vastly  more  easy  to  unite,  so  far  as  local  considerations  are  concerned. 
They  must  pass  by  their  next  door  neighbors  and  journey  to  the  land's  end,  in  order  to 
strike  hands  with  those  who  are  more  fully  in  sympathy  with  them  in  matters  of  **  doc- 
trine, ritual,  and  ceremony."  Although  drawing  their  doctrines  from  the  same  source,  and 
ptofiwsedly  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  charity,  yet  their  "  opinions  are  so  divergent," 
that  **  one  organization  cannot  comprehend  them  all."  Surely  if  the  fact  of  such  a  state  of 
things  were  charged  upon  the  New  Church,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  every  member 
should  not  feel  himself  wounded  to  the  heart  by  the  insinuation.  Were  a  premium  to  be 
proposed  for  a  scheme  which  should  most  effectually  break  the  N.  C.  into  a  host  of  warring 
sects,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  one  more  likely  to  bear  it  off  in  triumph  than  that  which 
is  here  proposed  by  our  brother.  How  strangely  does  the  suggestion  sound  by  the  side 
of  such  sentences  as  the  following : — *'  There  are  two  things  which  conjoin  the  men  of  the 
church,  viz.  life  and  doctrine ;  when  life  conjoins,  doctrine  does  not  separate ;  but  if 
only  doctrine  conjoins,  as  at  this  day  is  the  case  within  the  Church,  then  they  mutually 
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separate,  and  make  as  many  chnrehes  at  there  are  doctrines*'  (A,  C.  4468).  *'  Though 
it  may  appear  that  the  varieties  and  differences  of  doctrines  are  innumerable,  yet,  not- 
withstanding there  being  so  many  varieties  and  differences  of  dootrinals,  still  they  form 
together  one  church,  when  all  acknowledge  charity  as  the  essential  of  the  Church,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  when  they  have  respect  to  life  as  the  end  of  the  doctrine ;  that  is,  when 
they  inquire  how  a  man  of  the  Church  lives,  and  not  so  much  what  are  his  sentiments* 
{A,  C.  3241).  '*  Doctrinals  alone  do  not  constitute  the  external,  much  less  the  internal 
of  the  Church'*  {A.  C,  1799).  Nothing,  we  think,  could  be  fraught  with  greater  mischief  to 
the  New  Church  than  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  different  doctrinal  sentiments  should 
be  considered  a  warrant  for  the  formation  of  different  conventional  organisations.  If  thii 
Church  is  no  further  in  advance  of  the  old  system,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  need  thaie 
was  of  its  coming  into  being. 

(c)  To  our  own  mind,  the  process  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about  was  a  veiy 
simple,  and,  unhappily,  a  very  natural,  one.     It  was  the  unconscious  and  undesigned 
enacting  over  again  of  the  policy  of  tlie  builders  on  the  plain  of  Shinar-^"  Go  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whoee  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth**'    Building  a  city  is 
framing  a  system  of  doctrines  and  worship  ;  erecting  a  tower  is  establishing  a  polity  ofadP- 
worship  ;  making  a  name  is  acquiring  the  reputation  of  power ;  the  being  scattered  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the'not  being  acknowledged,  an  evil  which  the  proprium ,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  very  much  deprecates  and  seeks  to  guard  against.    We,  however,  acquit 
the  founders  of  the  present  General  Convention  of  any  intention  to  build  a  tower.    We  do 
not  think  their  design  was  to  go  beyond  the  building  of  a  city,  and  even  in  that  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  were  sincerely  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  measure  was  then  expedient, 
and  that  they  were  prompted  by  a  regard  to  the  best  good  of  the  Church.  Nor  do  we  deny, 
even,  that  some  good,  under  the  circumstancesi  majr  have  followed,  as  the  New  Church 
in  our  country  Mras  then  in  its  feebleness,  and  what  was  called  a  General  Convention  was 
the%in  fact  litde,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a  mere  local  associations  which,  however, 
could  doubdess  be  of  use  in  giving  concentration,  form,  and  active  energy  to  the  Church 
in  its  incipient  stages.    But  as  little  doubt  have  we,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  measue 
wa|  dictated  bjr  reasonings  similar  to  those  which  have  in  all  ages  ultimated  themselves 
in  councils,  synods,  assemblies,  local  and  ecumenical,  as  a  necessary  mechanism  for  up- 
holding and  advancing  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  world.    The  fundamental  plea  of  all 
Babel-builders  is  ever  substantially  the  same,  vix.-*that  of  expediency,  concealed  within 
which  is  the  latent  love  of  dominion,  that  only  bides  its  time  for  development.    When 
our  correspondent,  therefore,  asks  why  the  various  societies  that  were  once  isolated  and 
independent  did  not  remain  so,  but  sought  for  closer  union  of  an  external  kind,  we  refer 
him  to  the  eleventh  of  Genesis  for  an  answer.    If  he  will  inform  us  why  the  men  of  that 
age  did  not  quietly  continue  of  one  lip  and  one  language,  each  acting  out  his  ap- 
propriate use  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  instead  of  this  consoeiated  into  an  ecclC'* 
siastical  polity  that  finally  issued  in  a  Babylon  of  abominations,  we  will  at  once  offer  him 
a  solution  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Convention. 
The  same  principles  which  account  for  the  one  account  for  the  other.    It  is  a  *'  yearning," 
as  A.  E.  F.  well  terms  it,  for  external  in  addition  to  internal  unity.     Nothing,  however* 
is  further,  in  the  first  instance,  [torn  the  thoughts  of  the  projectors,  than  the  finished 
£abrie  of  spiritual  architecture  which  grows  up  under  their  hands.    It  reminds  us  of  the 
inscription  which  the  poet  Cowper  thought  of  putting  upon  a  structure  that  he  caused  to 
be  erected  in  his  garden,  one  which  he  designed  to  be  of  very  humble  dimensions,  of  very 
cheap  and  coarse  materials,  but  which  the  workmen  persuaded  him  to  improve  here  and 
there,  by  this  and  that  indispensable  emendation,  till  at  last  it  came  out  an  imposing  edi- 
fice entirely  beyond  his  original  purpose.    His  humorous  pen  soon  ftimishodtk^l:!&sim* 
ing  oouplet  as  a  fitting  inacription  :— 
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^Beware  of  building;  I  intended 
Rough  logs  and  stone,  and  thus  it  ended." 

So  in  all  ecclesiastical  house-building,  the  execution  is  veiy  apt  to  outrun  both  the  pio- 
gzExnme  and  the  estimate. 

(jd)  So  indeed  we  regard  it.  The  very  prineiplt,  we  are  persuaded,  is  rotten,  inasmuch 
as  the  effects  have  shown  themselves  so  pernicious.  It  is  this  principle  which  is  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  whole  system  of  sectarianism  in  the  old  church. 

(e)  The  New  Church,  we  opine,  has  better  riches  than  this  kind  of*'  scientific  wealth" 
ftcoumulated  in  the  old.  The  more  any  church  abounds  in  this  species  of  opulence,  the 
poorer  it  is.  How  came  the  men  of  the  old  church  to  degenerate,  in  the  manner  here 
described,  into  an  external  state  ?  Was  it  not  the  efieet  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
oiunulation  of  this  very  kind  of  wealth  1  And  is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
like  causes  will  always  produce  like  effects  ?  As  to  the  New  Church  availing  itself  of 
**the  immense  skill  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Romish  Church,**  instead  of 
letting  it  **  lie  as  the  idle  lumber  of  the  past,**  we  should  deem  it  as  little  better  than  tfie 
facrilege  of  Achan  in  taking  the  goodly  Babylonish  garments  and  the  shekels  of  silver 
snd  gold,  and  hiding  them  in  the  midst  of  his  tent.  Every  thing  of  this  nature  we  are 
taught  to  consider  as  contraband  and  devoted.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  spiritual 
merchandize  and  riches  which  is  doomed  to  perish,  and  the  destruction  of  which  give» 
liae  to  such  doleful  lamentations  among  its  adherents  in  Rev.  xviii.  10-24. 

(/*)  The  passage  in  question  shows  the  invariable  operation  of  the  promptings  among 
men  to  add  an  external  uniformity  to  an  internal  unity.  This  i&  a  matter,  like  that  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  where  the  abuse  is  so  all  but  inseparable  from  the  use,  that  total  absti- 
ikflDce  is  the  grand  path  of  safety.  The  Lord's  principle  is  internal  unity  in  the  midst  of 
external  variety :  man's  foolish  wisdom  prescribes  external  unity  at  all  events,  notwith- 
standing it  seldom  falls  to  destroy  the  internal.  Even  if  born  of  charity,  it  is  prone  to  dc- 
▼our  its  mother.  ^**  A  few  poor  bishops,"  says  Robert  Robinson,  *'  convened  in  a  synod, 
and  legislating  for  conscience,  differ  from  the  inquisition  only  as  a  bonfire  differs  from  a 
city  in  a  blaze." 

(g)  Ecclesiastical  organization  and  ecclesiastical  government  are  indeed  things  very 
closely  related  together.  We  cannot  have  the  entire  church  brought  under  an  external 
legimen  without  an  organization  commensurate.  But  for  such  a  government,  or  such  an 
organization,  there  is  not  a  word  of  authority  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  if 
A.  £.  F.  is  inclined  to  favor  such  a  polity,  he  will  have  not  Eusebius  alone  as  an  op- 
ponent. Wo  venture  to  say  that  tbo  Church,  as  a  body,  would  at  once  rise  in  stem  re- 
sistance against  it.  The  New  Church  is  organized  of  course  just  so  far  as  it  is  in  charity, 
for  charity  is  the  grand  organizing  principle  in  the  Lord's  kingdom.  It  is  in  the  over- 
looking of  this  fact  that  the  mischiefs  of  attempted  unifonuity  have  originated.  Man 
would  fain  eke  out  by  his  supplementary  wisdom  the  shortcomings  of  divine  order.  Let 
A.  £.  F.  peruse  again  what  our  author  has  said  of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  see  if  he  can 
find  any  trace  of  synodical  or  ecumenical  conventions  established  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. What  did  the  men  of  that  church  want  of  such  a  form  of  government  when,  by 
the  predominance  of  charity,  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves  1  What  is  government 
in  the  New  Church  but  the  rule  of  truth  flowing  from  good  ?  Both  here  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  article,  our  friend  reasons  as  if  the  New  Church  were  to  be  governed  by 
a  code  of  laws  as  completely  external  and  objective  as  those  of  a  civil  community.  '  Can 
he  have  failed  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  New  Dispensation  are  inward  and  subjective, 
written  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  and  acknowledging  the  Lord  alone  as  their 
author  ? 

(Ji)  We  will  venture  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Eusebius,  and  say  that  he  is  very  far  from 
denying  the  necessity  of  government,  either  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church.     But  he  is 
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equally  far  from  admitting  that  that  kind  of  government  which  A.  E.  F.  seems  to  advo* 
cate  has  any  place  in  the  New  Church.  So  far  us  be  understands  him,  he  pleads  foe 
that  species  of  rule  and  authority  which  has  hitherto  obtained  in  councils,  and  been 
embodied  in  judicial  determinations,  decrees,  and  canons.  The  government  or  authority 
for  which  we  contend  is  spiritual,  and  not  secular,  or,  in  other  words,  internal  and  not 
external.  And  so  in  regard  to  organization.  We  believe  that  societies  are  to  be  organ- 
ized, and  being  organized  are  to  be  governed  by  appropriate  inflnz ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  infer  from  this  a  similar  external  organization  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  body 
co-extensive  with  the  bounds  of  the  New  Church  in  our  country ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
thing  in  the  chapter  referred  to  on  **  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs'*  which  warrants 
such  an  inference^  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  any  apparent  sanction  of  such  po- 
lities is  effectually  counterbalanced  by  the  tone  of  disparagement  and  deprecation  in 
which  he  speaks  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  See  T.  C.  R.  136^  172, 174,  177,  206,  489» 
«92,  636,  737. 

(t)  Upon  most  of  these  points  we  have  delivered  ourselves  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
a  previous  number.  The  writer  would  evidendy  make  the  matter  of  organization  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  the  priesthood,  as  the  prime  agents  in  all  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Against  this  we  reclaim  at  the  top  of  our  voice,  for  the  reason  that  we  deny  the  distino- 
tion,  as  A.  E.  F.  and  others  ho^d  it,  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  As  to  the  use  of  tho 
word  *'  church**  in  a  sense  virtually  coincident  with  that  of  such  a  Convention  as  ont 
friend  contends  for,  and  as  existing  under  or  within  the  New  Dispensation,  we  know  not 
where  he  would  look  to  find  an  example  of  it.  If  Swedenborg  ever  speaks  of  **  many 
churches,"  various  as  to  doctrine,  but  one  by  charity,  the  term  is  undoubtedly  used  a« 
equivalent  to  "  societies."  In  other  cases  he  speaks  of  ''  many  churches"  in  the  sense 
of  many  aeets  or  denominations  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  divided  Christian  world. 
Bat  then,  says  A.  E.  F.,  **  If  the  mere  silence  of  Swedenborg  is  good  against  organizing 
a  Convention,  what  authority  is  there  for  organizing  societies!"  To  this  our  reply  it 
i)rief  and  simple.  We  learn  that  there  are  societies  in  the  heavens,  but  we  have  no  in- 
timation of  there  being  stated  Conventions  there.  The  Church  is  the  Lord's  heaven  oa 
the  earths,  and  it  is  more  completely  in  order  in  itself,  according  as  it  approximates  to 
the  order  of  heaven.  The  influx  from  the  heavens  continually  carries  with  it  a  conatm 
to  conform  the  Church  to  the  same  model. 

ij)  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  recognize  in  this  a  very  low  view  of  the  grand  principles 
by  which  New  Charch  societies  are  formed  and  governed.  It  is  tike  confounding  a  con- 
stitution with  a  set  of  by-laws.  The  lata,  properly  speaking,  which  enter  into  our  ideas 
of  the  structure  and  government  of  such  soeieties  are  the  internal  principles  of  truth  and 
good  operating  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  leading  them  to  attain  the  ends  of  social  con- 
junction. These  principles  are  heavenly  and  not  earthly,  and  they  are  so  infinitely  re- 
moved from  those  prudential  rules  and  regulations,  involved  in  the  external  organization 
of  such  societies,  that  we  wonder  that  any  one  could  even  teem  not  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them. 

(k)  The  fundamental  idea  here  is  that  of  /egtsfet/toa  in  the  Church.  The  New  Jem- 
salem  knows  of  no  legislation  other  than  that  of  the  legitimate  operation  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  order-.  Her  language  is,  **  the  Lord  is  my  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  my  king.** 
As  we  recognize  no  such  laws  or  law-making  in  the  Lord*s  Church,  as  are  in  the  mind 
of  A.  E.  F.,  so  we  know  of  no  such  body  as  he  here  contends  for. 

(0  But  the  laws  of  heaven  do  execute  themselves,  and  these  are  the  laws  by  which  the  New 
Church  is  to  be  governed.  As  to  heretical  or  incompetent  ministers  and  the  proper  mode 
of  dealing  with  them,  this,  in  an  orderly  state  of  the  Church,  will  take  care  of  itself  Am 
the  societies  are  to  choose  their  own  teachers,  they  are  to  be  presumed  capable  of  judging 
«f  their  qualiflcatioRS.    They  will  acknowledge  only  such  as  axe  \Bw:;^«t^  t«  tVxm  \  ^^x^'^S^ 
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they  should  swerve  from  the  truth,  and  begin  to  inculcate  false  doetrines,  the  people  will 
tarn  from  them,  except  such  as  may  incline  to  adopt  the  same  falsities  ;  and  we  know  of 
no  eooiesiastioal  safeguards  that  will  infallibly  secure  either  teachers  or  taught  from  the 
inroads  of  falsity. 

(m)  No  wonder.  The  assumption  of  power  in  the  Church  has  been  its  bane  in  all  ages, 
and  our  hope  in  the  benign  effects  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  jast  in  proportion  to  the 
prospect  of  the  laying  of  the  foul  spirit  of  domination  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss  to  which 
it  belongs.  But  upon  this  and  the  connected  positions  of  A.  E.  F.,  it  wonldbe  of  litdeoee 
here  to  dwell.  He  has  all  along  an  idea  of  another  kind  of  law  and  government  than  that 
which  we  acknowledge  as  applicable  to  the  man  of  the  New  Cbnreh.  His  theory  would 
eventually  go  to  encumber  the  Church  with  huge  masses  of  canon  law  and  decisions  of 
oouncils — a  kind  of  lumber  that  we  trust  may  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  even  id 
the  outer  courts,  or  upper  chambers,  or  inner  closets  of  the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

(«)  We  do  not  see  but  our  correspondent  shares  in  the  common  loose  ideas  of  the  true 
nature  of  discipline  and  excommunication  in  the  Lord's  Church.  As  we  are  taught  ta 
feeognize  no  higher  body  than  that  of  a  single  society  of  receivers,  so  the  nature  of  the 
separation  from  that  society  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  union  or  fellowship 
which  constitutes  its  social  liie.  This  is  of  course  spiritual.  A  mutual  attraction,  an 
elective  affinity,  draws  them  together  for  certain. ends  of  use  which  their  common  In- 
itinot  prompts  them  to  aim  at  So  long  as  a  common  love,  a  common  sympathy,  a  com- 
mon aim  reigns  among  them,  so  bug  their  vital  union  is  perpetuated.  If  any  member^ 
by  his  deportment,  does  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  society,  counteracts  its  ends,  and 
proves  an  element  of  disorder  instead  of  order,  there  is  of  necessity  a  turning  away  of 
q>heres»  a  withholding  of  aflection,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  amounts  to  a  separa- 
tion. As  the  union  was  in  the  exercise  of  love,  so  the  separation  is  the  cessation  of  that 
lore.  This  is  all  the  €ompul$ion  that  is  known  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Church.  If  a 
man  persist  in  contumacy — if  be  is  obstreperous,  and  disturbs  assemblies,  the  menibera 
have  a  civU  right  to  be  protected  from  annoyance,  even  by  his  foreible  expulsion,  if  ne- 
cessary;  but  their  rdigums  rights  in  this  respect  are  exhausted  in  that  entire  withdraw- 
ment  of  confidence  and  complaeent  offcction,  which  is  the  essence  of  excommunication » 
as  its  presence  was  the  essence  of  the  fellowsliip. 

(e)  Even  granling,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,,  thnt  some  advaatngcs  might  accrue  on 
this  score,  yet  as  these  advantages  are  the  result  of  an  organization  which  is  equally  potest 
Sin  evil  as  for  good,  and  which,  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church^hss  never  failed  to  evince 
its  potencies  in  the  former  direction,  we  say  at  onec  thnt  the  inciibntal  good  is  purchased 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  and  that  it  is  a  far  less  evil  to  dispense  with  such  bodies  than  to 
letain  them  with  all  the  contingeneies,  on  the  score  of  abuse,  which  niu.-^t  ever  belong  ta 
them.  Experience,  moreover,  has  shown  that  such  bodies  may  err  as  well  as  smaller  ones» 
that  they  may  be  as  illiberal,  and  quite  as  far  from  impartiaiity  and  equity ;  and  as  to  pre- 
senting heresies,  it  is  probable  that  history  would  show  quite  as  many  heresies  eansed  as 
Ctired  by  the  action  of  Church  courts  and  councils. 

{p)  For  oarselves  we  differ  toto  calo  from  our  correspondent  in  regard  t&  the  vahie  ef 
i^resentation  in  the  Church.  We  look  upon  it  as  fraught  with  mischief  ia  its  practical 
bearings,  and  that  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  But  we  have  not  time-  ar  space  at 
present  to  argue  the  point,  nor  to  say  what  we  are  prompted  id  say  in  regord  to  the  allegecl 
virtues  of  the  tonct^raHd  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
If  we  could  be  sure  of  the  concentration  of  these  principles  only,  wo  should  have  less  doubt 
of  their  beneficial  effects.  But  experience  and  testimony  hove  both  taught  us  that  the 
local  burning  in  those  meetings  is  not  always  that  of  the  heat  and  light  of  heaven. 

{q)  This,  like  many  other  suggestions  eccurring  in  the  article  before  as,  shows  to  our 
risioa  as  ugij  face  €kf  expediency  and  human  prudence  which  is  a  caricature  of  tht  he»> 
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vanly  line«ment8  of  the  New  Chnirch.  In  the  first  place,  while  fUly  mware  or  the  fVailtiet 
and  imperfections  of  our  poor  lapsed  nature  even  in  its  best  estate  in  this  world,  yet  wa 
dislike  exceedingly  to  go  upon  the  assumption  that  such  disorders  must  necessarily  arise 
In  the  New  Church  as  shall  call  for  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  regimen  like  that  here  advo- 
cated. Providing  for  evils  of  this  kind  is  a  course,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  litde  calculated 
to  beget  them,  just  as  a  standing  army  in  a  time  of  peace  is  a  mighty  provocative  to  war. 
Why  should  we  be  forbidden  to  anticipate  that  the  members  of  a  Chuich  whose  very  na- 
ture is  charity  and  brotherly  kindneis — whose  motto  is  order,  harmony,  and  peace— may 
live  together  in  unity  and  be  governed  solely  by  the  laws  that  operate  upon  the  inner  man  1 
Why  bring  in  the  policy  that  obtains  in  the  world  to  regulate  the  affidrs  of  the  Church  1 
But  if  such  offences  mutt  come,  if  contentions  among  brethren  must  occur,  then  we  sa^ 
let  them  be  settled  as  speedily  as  possible  without  spreading  the  scandal  beyond  its  original 
limits.  In  the  long  run  we  are  persuaded  there  is  nothing  gained  by  appealing  to  a  larger 
body  of  the  Church.  To  say  nothing  of  the  likelihood  of  the  getting  up  of  party  spirit  and 
unrighteous  prejudices  in  such  a  body  as  well  as  in  a  smaller,  the  evils  arising  from  the 
protracted  delay,  so  apt  to  characterise  its  processes  of  adjudication,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
more  than  counterbalance  all  the  promised  good.  A  society  may  be  kept  in  turmofl  and 
commotion  for  months  or  years,  and  the  grossest  injustice  done  to  individuals,  while  a 
particular  case  is  under  advisement.  This  is  a  sad  predicament  for  the  men  of  any 
churcb — pre-eminently  so  for  the  men  of  the  New  Church.  In  general,  disputes,  divisions* 
and  heart-burnings  among  brethren  are  composed  more  expeditiously  and  satisfiustorlly 
where  they  originate  than  any  where  else.  The  same  prerogatives  and  powers,  moreover, 
which  enable  a  Convention  or  council  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  merits  of  k  case— if  soeh 
be  the  fact— enables  them  also  to  do  injustice  in  the  same  proportion.  Our  remarks,  on 
this  head  apply  rather  to  fixed  and  ttated  tribunals  in  the  form  of  church  courts  than  to 
such  arrangements  for  occanomal  reference  and  arbitration  as  may  be  here  and  there  adopt- 
ed. Even  these,  however,  strike  us  as  appendages  rather  of  the  Old  Church  than  of  the 
New,  in  which  charity  is  the  grand  conservative  and  remedial  principle. 

(r)  The  true  laws  by  whksh  the  members  of  a  New  Church  society  are  governed  are 
not  laws  adopted  by  many  or  few,  but  the  supreme  and  eternal  laws  of  order,  of  goodnesi 
and  truth,  emanating  from  the  Lord  himselfl  An  individual  or  a  society  is  fVee  and  mh 
only  as  far  as  these  laws  are  acknowledged  and  lived  up  to.    What  others  are  needed? 

(•)  Eusebius  does  not  say  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Convention  are  untrptd.  He 
is  very  well  aware  that  they  are  cotietdedt  and  this  is  precisely  the  point  in  the  sfttem  to 
which  he  objects.  He  would  have  no  such  powers  conceded,  because  he  sees  no  sufficient 
necessity  to  warrant  it,  and  because  he  is  for  one  satisfied  that  whatever  has  been  a  source 
of  mischief  in  the  Old  dispensation  and  is  not  needed  in  the  New,  had  better  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  We  do  not  even  say,  that  the  i)owers  of  the  Roman  priesthood  over  the 
Roman  people  are  unarped,  in  the  sense  of  being  violently  wrested  from  them  against  their 
will.  Their  will  has  been  wrought  upon  by  the  force  of  persuasion  and  brought  to  con- 
tent to  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  Swedenborg  says  is  in  some  strange  way  made 
palatable  to  the  masses,  though  it  is  like  a  tornado  perfumed,  which  we  know  will  be 
8nufi*ed  up  with  a  relish,  though  it  be  in  the  mean  time  desolating  houses  and  fields. 

{t)  We  are  here  obliged  to  dissent  fhun  A.  E.  F.  although  he  iunu  to  come  upon  our 
own  ground.  We  do  not  regard  the  individuai  members  of  societies  as^  properly  speak* 
ing,  the  emanating  source  of  ministerial  character  and  function.  Societies  are  the  appro* 
priate  field  of  their  use,  the  spiritual  necessities  of  societies  give  occasion  to  their  funo* 
tioQS,  but  the  origin  of  the  office  itself  and  all  the  powers  belonging  to  it,  which  are  onlj 
those  of  goodness  and  truth,  are  referable  to  the  Lord  alone  as  the  primal  source  of  an 
order.  Our  friend  admits  that  both  societiea  and  ministers  are  prior  to  Conventions,  bat 
etill  insist!  that  this  is  no  reasoa  why  they  diould  not  confer  on  ConveBtions  cettaia 
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powers  in  relation  to  themselTes,  urging  the  parallel  between  this  and  the  case  of  the 
general  government  created  bj  the  union  of  the  States.  That  the  existing  General  Con- 
vention was  formed  in  the  maimer  here  described  we  do  not  deny,  nor  that  the  societies, 
if  considered  as  civil  communities,  hcul  a  right  to  do  so.  But  the  grand  position  which 
we  assume  on  the  tubjeot  is,  that  such  an  organization  is  on  every  account  impolitic  for 
the  New  Church.  Even  conceding  the  abstract  right  for  the  salce  of  the  argument,  we 
are  brought  not  a  whit  nearer  to  the  admission  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  It  is 
one  which  the  resources  of  the  Church  at  present  do  not  warrant,  wliich  would  noC 
eonnterbalance  its  disadvantages  if  thoy  did,  and  which  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages  has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  danger.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps 
proper  to  say  that  the  moral  right  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  is  vacated,  as  it  must 
ever  be  wrong  to  put  in  peril  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

(m)  Our  reasonings  on  the  inexpediency  of  a  Generfil  Convention  proceed  on  grounds 
entirely  independent  of  any  actual  abuses  that  may  have  grown  out  of  it.  We  have  no 
charges  to  bring  on  the  score  of  a  spirit  of  domination.  Whether  its  proceedings  have 
ever  been  fairly  open  to  such  charges  we  are  incompetent  judges.  But  we  can  easily  see 
what  may  be,  however  ignorant  of  what  Koi  been  or  what  tt .  Obtta  prineipiit — rentt  i}u 
ivU  on  the  thrtikold — ^is  our  motto.  Shut  the  door  against  all  possible  ingress  to  the  evils 
of  Church  power  and  i)olicy  in  every  form  and  of  every  degree. 

(v)  An  unhappy  comparison  this  between  the  province  of  a  Convention  and  of  Con- 
gress, as  it  tends  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  business  of  government,  of  making  and  alter- 
ing laws,  is  to  be  as  paramount  in  the  one  as  the  other.  The  main  basis  on  which  rests  the 
present  plea  in  behalf  of  a  Convention  is  that  such  a  body  '*  will  best  fulfil  the  uses  of 
government,"  and  *'  government  is  a  most  important  use,  or  rather  a  complex  of  innu- 
merable uses.'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  subject  is  pursued  the  writer  will  not  fail  to 
inform  us  distinctly  what  idea  he  attaches  to  government  in  the  Lord's  New  Church,  and 
whether  any  new  laws  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Lord  himself  are  to  be  enacted  by 
the  men  of  that  Church.  If  the  continuance  of  a  General  Convention  is  to  be  sustained  by 
arguments  claiming  for  it  a  legislative  function,  A.  E.  F.  need  not,  we  think,  be  much 
surprised  to  find  it  treated  ere  long  like  the  Israelitish  house  which  was  discovered  to 
have  a  rotting  plague  of  leprosy  in  its  walls  and  timbers. 

En. 


EXTRACT. 

"FaoM  what  has  been  said  concerning  faith, and  works,  we  may  now  make  the  follow- 
ing conclusion,  viz.,  that  love,  life,  and  works,  with  every  man,  make  one,  insomucfapdiat 
whether  we  say  love,  or  life,  or  works,  it  amounts  to  the  same  :  that  love  constitutes  the 
life  of  man,  and  that  his  life  is  according  to  the  quality  of  his  love,  not  only  the  life  of  the 
mind,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  life  of  the  bc^y,  was  shown  above ;  and  inasmuch  as 
what  a  man  loves,  this  he  also  wills  with  the  mind  and  does  with  the  body,  it  follows  that 
love  and  deeds,  or  works,  make  one.  That  works  proceed  from  man's  life^  as  well  inter- 
nal as  external,  and  that  they  are  activities  of  the  sphere  of  affections  and  thoughts  thence 
derived  surrounding  him,  and  that  no  communication  of  the  life  and  love  of  man  is  pos- 
sible, unless  the  ambient  sphere  which  is  of  his  life  becomes  active  by  doing,  might  be 
evinced  by  many  considerations,  wherefore  as  is  the  life,  or  as  is  the  love,  or  as  are  the 
works,  with  man,  so  are  all  things  of  which  that  sphere  is  composed,  consequently  also 
the  faith  ;  therefore  if  the  works  are  evil,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  faith  of  truth,  but  of 
the  &l8e,  for  evil  and  the  false  cohere,  but  not  evil  and  truth ;  but  if  the  works  are  good» 
It  follows  that  there  is  a  faith  of  truth,  for  good  and  truth  mutually  love  each  other  and 
eonjoin  themselves :  but  if  a  man's  works  appear  good  in  the  external  form,  and  yet  he  is 
interiorly  evil,  it  follows  that  his  faith  is  that  of  the  false,  howsoever  with  his  lips  he  may 
wpvik  tmthy  but  the  truth  spoken  is  contaminated  with  evil  firom  the  ixkterior." — A,  E,  849. 
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ARTICLE  m. 


THE  ENDS  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  SPIRITUAL  AND  ETERNAL. 

IfR.   EDITORy 

Must  we  not  regard  it  as  a  striking  and  very  peculiar  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  first  christian  Church,  and  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  that,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  consummation  of 
that  church  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  New  Jerusalem  dispensation 
and  church,  the  dying  energies  and  piety  of  the  old,  then  about  to 
pass  away,  should  have  laid  hold  of  the  art  of  painting  as  a  means 
of  portraying,  in  visible  forms  to  be  universally  attractive,  the  leading 
historic  incidents  by  which  a  Divine  revelation  has  been  given  to 
man,  and  especially  those  connected  with  the  Lord's  advent  upon  the 
earth. 

As  with  the  Jews,  who  most  sedulously  devoted  themselves  to  the 
preservation  of  the  literal  integrity  of  their  Scriptures,  by  numbering 
the  very  letters,  and  multiplying  the  copies,  just  at  the  approaching 
termination  of  that  dispensation ;  so  also,  under  the  same  wonderful 
care  of  Divine  Providence,  we  find  the  first  Christian  Church  in  due 
time  exhibiting  similar  ^mptoms  of  its  approaching  end.  Though 
these  symptoms  appeared  in  somewhat  of  a  difierent  form,  but  still 
characterize(^by  a  devotion  to  the  multiplication  and  promulgation 
of  the  literal  facts  of  the  Word  by  the  art  of  painting,  tnere  seems  to 
be  a  parallel  as  well  as  a  coincidence  in  the  relative  period  of  their 
appearance. 

This  peculiar  form  of  recopying  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  the  pen- 
cil, while  the  text  was  almost  entirely  buried,  and  kept  firom  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  the  cloisters  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  may  be 
considered  as  having  commenced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  attained  its  zenith  early  in 
the  sixteenth,  when  the  art  of  painting  was  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  Davinci  and  the  Carracci. 

Since  their  time,  and  the  age  for  producing  those  great  original 
specimens  of  Scripture  illustration,  both  papists  and  protestants  have 
Deen  zealously  engaged  in  copying  and  multiplving  those  works,  in 
every  possible  variety  of  shape  and  at  every  gracie  of  cost,  and  send- 
ing them  as  preachers  of  revealed  truth  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth  where  any  afiection  could  be  found  to  exist  for  the  truths  repre- 
sented, or  even  for  the  slightest  semblance  of  artistic  beauty. 

Those  historical  incidents  and  facts  which  were  employed  by  the 
wisdom  of  God  as  the  mediums  of  communicating  divine  truth  to 
man,  and  which  art-,  under  the  influence  of  religious  piety  and  zeal, 
though  of  a  very  external  kind,  has  thus  delineated  in  forms  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  awaken  the  imagination,  are  at  the  same  time  the 
external  embodiment  and  signs  of  great  spiritual  truths,  of  which 
the  artists  thus  employed  may  have  had  no  very  definite  conception ; 
and  still,  that  internal  power  and  life  which  had  assumed  and  em- 
ployed these  facts  as  mediums  for  the  revelation  of  Divine  tratk  ti\ 
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mankind,  proved  adequate,  even  in  this  low  and  external  age  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  take  strong  hold  of  highly  susceptible  and  gifted 
minds,  and  by  their  instrumentality  to  bring  forth  the  embodiment  of 
those  historical  facts  in  works  of  art  which  signalized  that  age,  and 
which  having  been  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ones  hitherto,  may 
be  destined  to  continue  the  admiration  of  all  ages  which  are  to  fol- 
low. 

While  this  admiration  is  an  important  medium,  graciously  employed 
by  the  Lord  for  extending  some  faint  knowledge  of  truth  and  good  to  His 
fallto  creatures,  we  must  regard  it,  as  well  as  the  artistic  delineations 
themselves,  as  but  mediums  to  a  higher  and  ultimate  end,  which  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  elevation  of  humanity,  as  by  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
to  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  states  of  life  to  which  these  sensuous 
representations  in  the  letter  of  the  Word  aim  to  conduct  us. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  name  even  all  the  leading  truths  of 
revelation,  much  less  the  different  phases  of  those  truths  and  the  mi- 
nor incidents  of  the  Word,  which  have  thus  been  subjects  of  the  pencil 
or  the  graver,  the  true  spiritual  teaching  of  which  was  reserved  for, 
and  is  now  held  as  the  privilege  of,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  while 
their  full  import  an  eternity  will  be  only  adequate  to  unfold. 

For  the  illustration  of  our  subject  we  will,  however,  here  name  a  ' 
few  of  the  more  eminent  of  these  subjects  of  art ;  as  for  instance, 

The  **  Annunciation  "  by  the  Angels  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  **  Nativity." 

The  Wise  Men  from  the  East  with  their  offering  of  gold,  frankin^ 
cense  and  myrrh. 

The  Lord  questioning  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

His  performance  of  various  miracles. 

His  temptation,  crucifixion,  and,  finally.  His  ascension. 

We  do  not  presume  to  enjoy  but  some  slight  glimpses  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  either  of  the  phases  of  this  subject,  and  our  present 
aim  has  aspired  no  higher  than  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  it  to 
your  readers  as  one  among  the  thousands  of  others,  which  the  light 
of  the  New  Dispensation  has  rendered  pregnant  with  considerations  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  instruction  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  light.  The  circumstance  may  never  have,  for  a 
moment,  puzzled  the  reader,  as  it  has  the  writer,  that  so  much  of 
mental  energy,  artistic  skill  and  genius,  should  have  been  awakened 
in  a  comparatively  dark  and  superstitious,  as  well  as  corrupt  age  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  brought  to  bear  so  effectively  on  the  work 
of  propagating,  by  the  most  attractive  visible  representations,  all  the 
leading  incidents  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  especially  those  which 
embody  in  the  most  striking  forms  the  great  general  truths  which 
concern  man  as  a  fallen^  but  redeemed  immortal. 

All  perplexity  with  this  puzzle,  however,  was  soon  removed  by  the 
light  of  the  New  Dispensation,  making  manifest  the  order  and  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  which,  in  all  states  and  stages  of  the  church 
upon  earth,  finds  the  means  and  instruments  of  the  eternal  purposes 
of  good  to  be  effected,  while  the  highest  and  the  Unoest  apparent 
stages  of  humanity  are  equally  to  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  benevo* 
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lence,  and  each  is  made  to  bring  forth,  in  due  time,  those  means  and 
instniments  which  are  needfal  to  both,  and  as  golden  links  in  the 
chain  which  has  no  end,  perform  uses  which  are  equally  endless. 

^  In  the  fullness  of  time,"  when  the  most  sensual  people  upon  earth 
had  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  vei^e  of  sensuality,  the  Divine  could 
come  down,  and,  by  assuming  the  lowest  forms  of  humanity  in  the 
small  **  remains  "  which  still  existed  with  that  people,  make  Himself 
manifest  to,  and  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of,  man  in  the  most 
ultimate  or  sensual  degree  of  his  life  ;  and  all  this,  which  could  only 
take  place  when  humanity,  or  the  church  with  man,  had  declined  to 
the  lowest  possible  state  short  of  annihil,ation  was,  that  he  might  be 
redeemed  and  restored,  and  also  be  exalted  to  a  state  of  elevation 
not  otherwise  or  heretofore  attainable. 

And  so,  in  all  the  stages  of  man's  spiritual  condition,  both  lowest 
and  highest,  we  mav  discover  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  extremes  and  the  development  of  new  means  for  general  and 
further  ends. 

This  mission  of  art  which  has  so  strikingly  characterized  a  period 
of  history  embracing  some  of  the  latter  centuries  of  the  first  christian 
church,  is  of  a  magnitude  and  extent  not  easily  grasped  by  the  human 
mind,  even  in  its  external  and  natural  aspect.  But  it  is  believed  to 
be  capable  of  affording  to  the  spiritual  mind  an  inconceivably  great- 
er extent  and  compass  of  view ;  and  that  copies  of  those  representa- 
tive forms  by  which,  in  the  pages  of  Divine  revelation,  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting  spiritual  truths  have  been  announced  to  the  world, 
should  have  been  multiplied  indefinitely,  should  have  become  objects 
of  admiration  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  christian,  and  sought  after 
with  an  avidity  which  has  raised  their  originals  to  an  estimated 
value  beyond  any  other  human  productions,  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  power  of  money  to  purchase,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  are 
multiplied  in  variety  and  cheapness,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  hum- 
blest condition,  seems  to  us  to  present  a  problem  which  nothing  but 
a  reference  to  the  vast  ard  comprehensive  designs  of  an  Infinite  In- 
telligv'^nce  can  solve. 

Tiiat  the  Divine  Providence  is  in  and  over  all  this  mighty  work  of 
presenting  artistically,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  unnumbered  millions,  ultimate  ideas  leading  to 
the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  designed  to  unfold  the  eternal  work  of 
His  mercy,  no  serious  mind  will  doubt.  But  the  New  Churchman, 
seeing,  in  these  representative  signs,  Divine  and  eternal  truths  which 
give  to  them  a  peculiar  potency  to  effect  the  humr:n  mind,  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  that  mind  universally — to  the  angels  in 
heaven  as  well  as  to  men  of  all  conditions  upon  earth,  he  must  adore 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  manifest  in  this  single,  though  widely  ope- 
rating circumstance  of  the  Divine  government. 

And,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  Swedenborg  gives  to  the 
most  external  forms  of  thought,  even  the  letters  of  the  written  Word, 
are  we  not  justified  in  regarding  these  impressions  upon  the  human 
mind  as  of  infinite  importance,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  great 
mass  which  diey  may  reach,  directly  or  hereditarily,  to  humanize^ 
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civilize,  and  christianize,  through  the  long  period  of  time  and  progress 
which  must  attend  upon  the  onward  march  of  those  masses  1 

As  connected  with  their  internal  and  with  the  Divine  himself,  these 
impressions,  and  even  the  letter  of  the  Word  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, though,  as  Sv^-ed^nborg  says,  often  even  ^  vile  "  when  separated 
from  its  internal,  is  nevertheless  of  a  Divine  potency  when  received 
in  simplicity.  To  the  merely  sensual,  it  must,  for  the  present,  reach 
only  the  sensuous  perceptions,  but  is  even  then  destined  to  a  further 
extension  of  its  influence  with  both  the  individual  and  the  race,  for, 
viewed  as  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  providence  whose  ends  are 
eternal,  the  external  must  not  be  divorced  from  its  internal  or  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  or  eternal  emi.  And  where  there  is  already  a 
spiritual  susceptibility,  these  external  presentments  of  the  ultimate 
expression  of  the  Divine  mind  to  fallen  man,  move  not  only  the  sen- 
suous but  the  spiritual  perception  of  the  finite  mind,  and  are  able 
more  fully  to  perform  their  mission  by  producing  therein  the  full 
acknowledgment  and  glorification  of  the  Lord  in  His  divine  human- 
ity. 

And  we  would  ask  for  this  simple  work  of  the  arts— this  bodving 
forth  of  the  externals  of  Divine  revelation  to  the  external  as 
well  as  internal  afiections  of  mankind,  which  have  been  so  much 
connected  in  our  minds  with  the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  a 
fallen  church — a  consideration  and  acknowledgment  due  to  it  as  a 
work  of  the  Divine  Providence  for  the  highest  purpose,— of  the  spirit 
and  life  which  dwell  within^  and  of  the  eternal  ends  of  that  Provi* 
dence. 

This  consideration  and  acknowledgment,  duly  appreciated  and 
applied,  bring  the  subject  home  to  the  personal  and  nourly  concerns 
of  every  one's  life,  and  teach  him  to  look  through  and  beyond  the  in- 
struments^  and  the  myriads  oi  representatives  of  truth  which  constantly 
surround  him,  to  the  truth  itself ^  and  to  heed  the  language  which  it 
addresses  to  him  personally,  and  to  all, ''  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
rr." 

Our  limits  will  barely  allow  us  to  illustrate  our  present  views  of 
this  subject  by  further  allusion  to  a  verv  few  of  those  eminent  works 
of  art  and  their  sacred  subjects,  which  have  already  been  named  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  "  Annunciation"  made  by  the  angel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  declaration  :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee" — a  declara- 
tion, equally  applicable,  if  in  a  less  eminent  sense,  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam,  in  whom  by  the  Divine  mercy  there  exists  re- 
mains  adequate  to  the  reception  of  regenerating  truth  and  good  from 
the  Lord ;  and  hence,  the  Virgin  represented  the  whole  Church  and 
all  the  states  of  reception  of  goodness  by  truth  and  their  heavenly 
delights,  to  which  its  individual  member  can  be  subject. 

So  also  of  every  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Lord  upon  earth,  of 
which  we  possess  pictorial  representations,  though  in  a  special  degree 
of  the  miracles,  the  temptation,  the  last  supper,  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  ascension,  this  last  of  which,  completed  the  climax,  consummating 
the  work  of  glorifying  His  humanity  by  confirming  it  in  the  minds  of 
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His  disciples,  as  the  representatives  of  the  New  Church  He  came  to 

establish,  and  His  claim,  as  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  their 

supreme  worship. 

Imperfect  indeed  must  all  human  views  be,  which  attempt  to  reach 

beyond  the  veil  of  time  and  the  sensuous  relations  of  things ;  but 

shall  the  consciousness  of  this  humiliating  truth  restrain  us  entirely 

from  speaking  one  to  another  of  matters  which  so  deeply  interest  our 

eternal  hopes? 

Z.  H. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  "BOOK  OF  WORSHIP." 

(We  insert  the  following  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  writer's  remarks  all  the  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  For  ourselves  we  are  unable  to  see  the  force  of  the  main 
objection  urged  by  "  S.  P."  Nothing  is  clearer  to  us  than  that  the  name  Jehovah,  which 
is  but  the  original  of  our  English  term  Lord,  is  the  New  Testament  title  by  which  the 
Divine  Humanity  is  ordinarily  set  forth.  Swedenborg  himself  says  (D.  L.  n.  pO),  that 
although  "  by  the  Lord  from  eternity  is  to  be  understood  the  all  originating  divinity,  which> 
in  the  Word,  is  Jehovah  ;  yet  that  by  the  term  Lord  as  also  by  Jehovah,  ailor  his  humani- 
ty was  glorified,  we  are  to  understand  the  Divinity  and  the  Humanity  together  as  a  one." 
And  is  not  this  the  true  object  of  New  Church  worship  ?  The  idea  that  Jehovah,  the 
equivalent  of  Lorcf,  is  not  the  name  of  the  Divine  Humanity  whom  we  are  taught  to  ap- 
proach in  worship,  is  a  strange  intimation  to  come  from  a  Ncwchurchmau.  In  regard  to 
the  quotation  from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  there  must,  we  imagine,  be  some  mistake, 
as  we  have  been  unable  after  diligent  search,  to  find  any  thing  to  countenance  the  asser- 
tion, that  <*  Jehovah  was  evidently  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  but  not  of  the  New."  On 
the  contrary,  our  author  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  in  ji.  C.  2921,  to  show  that 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Kurioi  or  Lord  of  the  New  is  the  same,  and 
that  one  reason  why  the  original  term  is  not  used  instead  of  the  Greek  is,  that  **  the  Lord 
was  not  made  Jehovah  as  to  his  Human  until  he  had  in  every  respect  united  the  Divine 
Essence  to  the  Human,  and  the  Human  to  the  Divine ;  the  plenary  unition  was  efiect- 
ed  afVer  the  last  temptation,  wherefore  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection  always  called 
him  Lord,  And  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  was  the  Jehovah  who  was  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  therefore  also  He  said  to  the  disciples,  *  Ye  call  mo  master  and  Lord, 
and  ye  say  right,  for  I  am.' "  Our  correspondent's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Humanity,  &c.,  are  no  doubt  intrinsically  correct,  but  he  is  clearly  in  error  in 
supposing  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  not  the  proper  designation  of  the  true  object  of  wor- 
ship in  the  New  Church.  The  "  Book"  does  not,  that  we  can  discover,  assume  to  pre- 
scribe or  define  as  to  the  object  of  worship  any  otherwise  than  by  quoting  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Word  under  that  head,  which  it  takes  for  granted  will  be  rightly  construed  by 
those  who  are  grounded  in  the  truths  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  first  objection — the  want  of  spontaneity,  and  the  constraint  and  coldness  infused 
into  the  ezeroiseft  of  devotion— it  is  doubtless  one  of  considerable  weight.    It  is  an  objec- 
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tioD  which  lies  against  all  liturgical  foims  emplojned  in  worship,  as  to  the  oomparatl^e 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which  we  find  it  somewhat  diffloolt,  for  oar  own  pait, 
to  come  to  a  decided  jodgment.) 

MR.   EDITOI, 

Aa  you  have  shown  a  willingness  that  readers  and  correspondents 
of  the  Repository  should  think  and  speak  their  views  freely,  though 
they  may  differ  somewhat  with  your  own,  I  regard  this  a  noble 
rait  of  the  work ;  for  how  freely  has  our  author  given  the  expressions 
of  those  opposed  to  everything  of  the  church,  as  being  necessary  for 
our  instruction  and  growth.    In  our  incipient  state  how  freely  do  we 
embrace  certain  views  and  feelings,  that  by  investigation  and  diges- 
tion we  as  freely  give  up  and  abandon,  so  that  it  would  seem  better 
not  to  be  too  positive  in  confirming  our  present  views  and  feelings  as 
being  absolutely  genuine ;  as  a  more  advanced  state  may  develope 
their  emptiness.    The  above  remarks  are  made  with  the  desire  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  upon  what  the  General  Convention  have  authorized 
as  the  Book  of  Worship.    May  there  n6t  be  doubts  whether  there 
should  be  any  book  denominated  the  Book  of  Worship  but  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  ?  for  we  read  in  the  writings  of  our  author,  **  that  the  all 
of  worship  is  from  the  Lord  alone.^      If  so,  there  are  two  objections 
arising  to  the  present  Book  of  Worship  prescribed  bv  the  General 
Convention.    First,  it  is  prescribed  worship ;  it  is  the  dictation  of 
others  in  ourselves ;  it  is  not  the  spontaneous  putting  forth  of  our  own 
volition,  and  loves  (unless  we  are  under  the  faith  of  obedience,  and 
think  from  others,  and  are  led  by  persuasive  influence,  and  are  not  our 
own  wills  and  understandings  in  the  matter).      It  sets  up  a  rule  and 
standard  for  external  worship  without  internal.    There  is  a  coldness 
pervading  the  scene,  which  creeping  over  the  feelings  of  the  inner 
man  gradually  extinguishes  the  fire  upon  the  true  altar  of  worship, 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  alone.    The  second  objection  that  arises  is,  that 
in  prescribing  the  method  of  worship,  they  have  failed  to  prescribe  the 
direct  object  the  New  Church  ought  to  worship.    When  they  say  "  O  let 
us  worship  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  our 
maker,*^  a  grave  question  presents  itself,  and  it  is  this.  Is  Jehovah  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Humanity  we  are  taught  to  approach  when  we  wor- 
ship 7     Jehovah  is  not  the  name  of  the  Humanity,  but  was  the  name  of 
the  Lord  before  He  assumed  the  Humanity,  and  became  Emanuel,  so 
there  must  be  a  decided  difference  between  worshiping  Jehovah  as  our 
Lord  and  worshiping  the  Humanity  as  the  Lord  Jeho^^.    In  the  Doc^ 
trine  ofUie  Lord  we  read,  ^  that  the  Divine  Human  is  to  be  addressed. 
Jehovah  was  evidently  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  but  not  of  the  New, 
as  may  be  evident  from  the  Lord^s  own  words,  when  quoting  that  pas- 
sage where  it  is  said, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord, 
and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  ^  &c.    We 
read  in  the  D.  Z«.,  that  ''the  Lord  made  His  Human  Divine  from  the 
Divine  in  Himself,  therefore  the  Human  is  to  be  addressed,  for  this  is 
the  Son  of  God,  therefore  the  Lord  who  is  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  to  be  believed  in.    The  Human  itself  from  the  Divine  is  the 
Son  of  God.    Now  because  this  was  made  Divine  lest  man  should 
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address  the  Father  alone  and  thereby  in  thought,  faith,  and  thence 
in  worship  should  separate  the  Father  from  the  Lord,  therefore  after 
teaching  that  the  Father  and  He  are  one,  that  the  Father  is  in  Him 
and  He  in  the  Father,  and  that  all  should  abide  in  Him,  and  that  no 
one  Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Him,  also  teaches  that  He  is  to  be  be- 
lieved in  and  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  directed  to  Him.^  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  the  name  Jehovah,  is  not  the  name  of  the  dear  Humanity 
we  are  to  approach  as  the  Lord  Emanuel,  Jesus  our  Saviour.  For  it 
was  in  the  Humanity  that  the  most  direful  temptation  combats  were 
endured,  and  by  which  Divine  Truth,  fought,  conquered,  and  became 
victorious.  It  was  in  the  Humanity  He  made  Himself  our  Saviour,  and 
it  is  there  al^^ne,  even  to  eternity,  that  He  will  remain  our  Saviour. 
Thus  when  we  approach  the  humanity,  the  hour  has  come,  as  our 
Ix)rd  told  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when  the  true  Worshipers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  Him.  In  the  Humanity  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
for  therein  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one. 

After  the  Lord's  resurrection.  He  spake  to  His  disciples  saying, "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  What  a  iSne  lesson  we  learn  from 
the  disciples  in  obeying  this  command,  in  that  they  baptized  alone  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  in  thus  doing  they  strictly  obeyed 
their  Divine  master.  For  **  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Fa- 
ther."   "  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'' 

To  conclude,  may  it  not  be  the  reason  of  the  coldness  that  has  been 
complained  of  in  the  preaching  and  worship  of  the  professors  of  the 
New  Church  that  they  have  failed  to  approach  and  worship  the  Di- 
vine Humanity? 

S.  P. 
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ARTICLE   V, 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  IX. 

TUB  CHERUBIM. 

Having  entered,  in  a  preceding  number,  upon  an  attempted  eluci- 
dation of  the  general  form,  aspect,  and  design  of  the  Scriptural  Cheru- 
bim as  a  symbol,  having  suggested  a  probable  etymology  of  the  term, 
and  shown,  moreover,  the  identity  of  the  Four  Living  Creatures  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  with  the  Four  beasts,  as  they  are  termed,  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  of  both  with  the  Cherubim  of  Moses,  we  are  now 
prepitfed  to  advance  to  the  more  interior  exposition  furnished  on  this 
head  in  the  writings  of  our  author.  That  the  substantial  verity  de- 
noted by  the  Cherubim  is  not  any  exalted  order  of  beings  entirely  i^ 
verse  flvm  the  hnnian,  18  evident  from  the  fact  th^  they  ara 
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ed  in  the  visions  of  John  as  saying,  ^  Thon  wast  slain  and  hast  re- 
deemed lis  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation."  Although  in  fact  a  constituent  part  of  the  an- 
gelic  host,  they  are  still,  as  appears  from  their  being  subjects  of  re- 
demption, of  the  human  race,  but  representing  a  very  interior  and 
sublimated  portion  of  it-^-one  which  is  in  close  coiyunction  with  the 
Lord,  and  for  that  reason  adapted  to  fulfil  the  fVinction  which  Sweden- 
borg  assigns  them,  to  wit,  that  a  provideutial  guard  and  defence  to 
prevent  the  interior  heavens  being  approached  by  any  thing  else  than  the 
good  of  love  and  charity.  The  ground  of  this  peculiar  office  is,  that 
as  the  inferior  heavens  and  the  church  on  earth  depend  upon  influx 
from  the  superior  or  inmost  heaven,  so  it  is  absolutely  nopessary  that 
the  utmost  order  should  prevail  in  that  heaven  for  the  sake  of  its  de- 

f3ndeiicies.  The  fountain  must  be  pure  that  the  streams  may  be. 
he  Cherubim,  therefore,  in  their  symbolical  scope,  denote  the  Divine 
Providence  of  the  Lord,  preventing  man  from  insanely  entering  upon 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  proprium  and 
of  the  sensual  and  scientific  principle  whereby  he  would  be  very  cer- 
tain to  profane  them  and  thus  destroy  himself. 

Taking  this  then  as  the  key  to  the  symbol,  shall  we  find  it  applicable 
to  every  case  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  The  first  occurrence  of  these  mystic  agents,  it  is  well  known, 
is  in  the  narrative  of  the  fall  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  We  are 
there  informed  that  upon  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden, 
the  Lord  **  placed  at  the  East  of  the  garden  a  cherubim  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  every  way  to  beep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 
Now  in  order  to  a  consistent  explanation  of  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cherubim  denote  the  Lord's  tutelary  Providence  towards  the 
superior  heavens,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  New  Church  view  of  the 
signification  of  Adam  by  whom  is  to  be  understood  not  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  but  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  which  was  a  celestial 
Church.  When  this  church  declined  and  began  to  recede  from  the 
good  of  love,  these  cherubic  guards  stationed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
denoted  that  the  degenerate  collective  Adam  was  no  longer  in  a  fit 
state  to  hold  that  communion  with  the  heavens  which  he  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  **By  the  east  of  Eden  is  signified  where  the  good 
of  celestial  love  enters ;  and  by  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  itself 
every  w£^,  is  signified  the  truth  from  that  good  defending ;  and  by  the 
tree  of  life  is  signified  the  Divine  principle,  which  is  from  the  Lord  in 
the  superior  heavens,  which  is  the  good  of  love  and  charity,  and  the 
heavenly  joy  thence  derived."  The  fiaming  sword  turning  itself  ever}' 
way  denotes  the  combat  of  truth  with  those  unruly  desires  and  per- 
suasions, which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  desirous  of  entering  into 
the  mysteries  of  faith. 

The  next  mention  that  occurs  of  the  Cherubim  is  in  the  order  to 
Moses  which  we  are  now  considering.  Two  golden  figures  of  this 
kind  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  mercy-seat  over  the  ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant in  the  Tabernacle,  and  as  the  ark  had  a  similar  significancy  to 
that  of  the  tree  of  life,  representing  the  Lord  and  the  celestial  things 
belonging  to  him,  so  the  import  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  one  case  is 
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rimilar  to  that  in  tke  other.  As  the  Jews  were  so  depraved  that  if 
they  had  possessed  any  clear  knowledge  conceming  the  Lord  and  his 
kingdom,  they  wouki  have  profaned  it,  and  thus  perished  eternally, 
the  position  of  the  Cherubim  over  the  Mercy-Seat  of  the  Ark  denoted 
the  divine  custody  over  the  holy  things  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  peril 
which  they  would  incur  by  a  rash  approach  to  these  sacred  mysteries. 
Hence  the  Lord  is  so  frequently  called  the  God  of  Israel  whose  seat 
is  between  the  Cherubim,  where  he  spake  in  oracular  response  with 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

It  was  also  with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the  same  significant  mys- 
tery that  Solomon  was  prompted  to  carve  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  with  figures  of  Cherubim  and  palm-trees  and  open 
flowers,  and  that  he  ornamented  the  double  leaved  door  in  like  man- 
ner. The  spiritual  import  of  all  this  is  thus  given  by  our  author : — 
**  By  the  temple  was  also  signified  heaven  and  the  church,  and  by  the 
inner  house  thereof,  the  inmost  of  heaven  and  of  the  church ;  by  the 
olive  wood  of  which  the  cherubim  was  made,  was  signified  the  good 
of  love,  and  in  like  manner  by  the  gold  with  which  they  were  over* 
laid.  By  the  walls  upon  which  the  cherubim  was  carved  were  signi- 
fied the  ultimates  of  heaven  and  of  the  church,  and  by  the  cherubim 
there  were  si^fied  guards.  By  the  doors  upon  which  also  there  were 
chenibim  was  signified  the  entrance  into  heaven  and  the  church* 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  these  signified  guards  to  prevent  heaven  b^ 
ing  approached  unless  by  the  good  of  love  and  charity ;  and  because 
of  this  signification  of  the  cherubim,  they  also  signify  the  divine  pro- 
vidence of  the  Lord,  for  those  guards  are  from  the  Lord,  and  are  his 
divine  providence.  In  like  manner,  the  new  temple  is  described  as 
ornamented  with  cherubim,  concerning  which  it  is  thus  written  in 
Ezekiel,  xli.  18-20 :  *  And  it  was  made  with  cherubim  and  palm 
trees,  so  that  a  palm  tree  was  between  a  cherub  and  a  cherub  ;  and 
every  cherub  had  two  faces :  so  that  the  face  of  a  man  was  toward  the 
palm  tree  on  the  one  side,  and  the  face  of  a  young  lion  toward  the 
palm  tree  on  the  other  side  :  it  was  made  through  all  the  house  round 
about  From  the  ground  unto  above  the  door  were  cherubim  and 
palm  trees  made,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  temple.'  Palm  signifies 
spiritual  good,  that  is  the  good  of  charity/* — A.  E.  277. 

In  the  previous  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chap,  i.,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  same  mystic  creatures  are  brought  before  us  and  are  there 
represented  as  having  each  four  faces  and  four  wings.  Of  the  faces 
two  were  of  animals,  to  wit,  of  the  lion  and  the  ox,  the  third  of  a  man, 
and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle.  In  the  parallel  vision  of  John,  the  four 
faces  become  four  corresponding  animals,  and  the  wings  are  six  in- 
stead of  four,  but  the  symbolical  scope  of  the  whole  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  What  this  is  we  learn  from  the  comment  on  Rev.  iv.  7 : 
^  ^And  the  first  animal  was  like  a  liofC — ^That  hereby  is  signified  ap- 
pearance in  ultimates  as  to  the  power  and  effect  of  the  divine  truth 
proceeding  from  the  Lord,  appears  from  the  signification  of  a  lion,  as 
denoting  the  divine  truth  thence  proceeding  as  to  power  and  effect, 
which  will  be  explained  in  what  follows.  The  reason  why  it  denotes 
appearance  in  ultimates,  is,  because  the  cherubim  were  seen  aa  «jqas> 
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mals,  and  the  first  was  like  a  lion.  It  is  said  in  ultimates,  because 
that  appearance  was  before  John  when  he  was  in  the  spirit,  and  he 
then  saw  all  things  in  nltimates,  in  which  divine,  celestial,  and  spirit- 
ual things  are  variously  represented,  sometimes  by  gardens  and  para* 
discs,  sometimes  by  palaces  and  temples,  sometimes  by  rivers  and 
waters,  sometimes  by  animals  of  various  descriptions,  as  by  lions^ 
camels,  horses,  oxen,  heifers,  sheep,  lambs,  doves,  eagles,  and  many 
others.  Similar  things  were  seen  by  the  prophets,  by  whom  the 
Word  was  written,  in  order  that  the  Word  in  its  ultimates,  which  are 
the  things  contained  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  taken  from  such  things 
as  exist  in  the  world,  which  are  representations  and  correspondences 
of  celestial  and  spiritual  things,  might  consist,  and  thus  serve  for  a 
basis  or  foundation  to  the  spiritual  sense.  For  this  cause  also  it  was, 
that  the  cherubim,  by  which  are  signified  the  guard  and  providence 
of  the  Lord  that  the  superior  heavens  may  not  be  approached  unless 
by  the  good  of  love  and  of  charity,  were  seen  by  John,  and  also  by 
Ezekiel,  as  to  their  faces,  as  animals.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Lord 
who  guards  and  provides,  and  this  by  the  divine  truth  and  the  divine 
good,  thus  by  his  divine  wisdom  and  intelligence,  therefore  there  were 
seen  four  animals  which  were  respectively  like  a  lion,  a  calf,  a  man, 
and  an  eagle.  By  the  lion  was  represented  the  divine  truth  as  to 
power  ;  by  the  calf,  the  divine  good  as  to  protection ;  by  the  man, 
the  divine  wisdom  ;  and  by  the  eagle,  the  divine  intelligence :  these 
four  are  included  in  the  divine  providence  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  guard 
of  the  superior  heavens,  that  they  may  not  be  approached  unless  by 
th^  good  of  love  and  charity." — A.  E.  278.  The  reason  why  the 
cherubim  were  four,  and  why  each  had  six  wings,  is,  because  by  four 
is  signified  celestial  good,  and  by  six  spiritual  good  ;  for  the  number 
four  signifies  conjunction,  and  inmost  conjunction  with  the  Lord  is 
efiected  by  love  to  him  ;  but  the  number  six  signifies  communication, 
and  communication  with  the  Lord  is  effected  by  charity  towards  the 
neighbor.  The  import  of  wings,  viewed  in  themselves,  is  the  Divine 
Spiritual  Principle,  which  in  its  essence  is  truth  derived  from  good. 
Tne  distinction  between  the  bodies  and  the  wings  of  the  living  creatures 
is,  that  the  former  denote  the  Divine  Celestial  Principle,  whereas  the 
latter  denoles  the  Divine  Spiritual  Principle  encompassing  the  Celes- 
tial round  about.  ^  The  ground  and  reason  why  the  cherubim,  as  to 
their  bodies,  signified  the  divine  celestial  principle,  and  €us  to  their 
wings,  the  diving  spiritual  principle,  is,  because  all  things  by  which 
celestial  things  are  represented,  as  to  the  bodies  themselves,  signify 
things  essential,  and  as  to  the  things  which  are  about  them  they  signify 
things  formal.  Hence  man  also  as  to  the  body  signifies  good  in  es- 
sence, and  as  to  those  things  which  encompass  the  body,  good  in  form ; 
celestial  good  is  the  good  in  essence,  and  spiritual  good  is  the  good  in 
form  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  will,  in  which  the  good  resides,  is 
the  man  himself,  or  man  in  essence ;  and  the  understanding,  in  which 
truth  is,  which  is  the  form  of  the  good,  is  the  man  thence  derived,  thus 
man  in  form;  the  latter  good  is  also  around  the  former." 

In  the  description  of  the  Cherubim  by  Ezekiel  it  would  appear  that 
notwithstanding  the  bestial  elements  tnat  entered  into  their  composi- 
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tion,  still  the  human  aspect  predominated:  ^And  this  was  their  ap- 
pearance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.**  On  this  head  we  are  in- 
structed as  follows : — ^  By  man  in  the  supreme  sense  is  understood  the 
Lord  himself,  inasmuch  as  from  him  are  heaven  and  the  church,  and 
also  the  spiritual  affection  of  truth  and  wisdom  with  every  one  of 
those  who  constitute  heaven  and  the  church.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the 
supreme  sense,  the  Lord  alone  is  man,  and  that  others  are  so  far  man  in 
both  worlds,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  as  they  receive  from  him 
truth  and  good,  thus  so  far  as  they  love  the  truth  and  live  according  to 
it.  Hence  also  it  is  that  the  universal  angelic  heaven  appears  as  one 
man,  and  also  each  society  therein  ;  and  hence  also  it  is  that  the  an- 
gels appear  in  a  perfect  human  form.  From  this  cause  it  is,  that  the 
four  cherubim^  by  which  are  signified  the  guard  and  providence  of  the 
Lord,  lest  the  superior  heavens  should  be  approached  unless  by  the 
good  of  love,  were  seen  as  men,  although  they  had  each  four  faces ; 
and  also  that  the  Lord  was  seen  above  them  as  a  man.  That  the  four 
cherubim  were  thus  seen,  appears  in  Ezekiel :  '  Also  out  of  the  midst 
thereof  came  the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures.  And  this  was  their 
appearance  ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.  And  every  one  had 
four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four  wings,'  i.  5,  6.  In  like  man- 
ner the  two  cherubim  on  the  mercy  seat  were,  as  to  their  countenance, 
like  a  man.  Again,  that  the  Lord  was  seen  above  the  cherubim  as  a 
man  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  *  And  above  the 
firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throhe,  as 
the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone  ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne 
was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it/  i.  26." 
—A.  E.  280. 

The  only  remaining  item  that  requires  explication  is  that  of  the 
eyes  with  which  they  were  profusely  studded — "  full  of  eyes  before  and 
behind."  Keeping  in  mind  the  dominant  scope  of  the  symbol,  viz.,  to 
denote  custody  and  tutelage  as  it  respects  the  superior  heavens,  the 
interpretation  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  language  of  correspon- 
dence which  gives  to  eyes  in  this  connection  the  import  of  the  Divine 
providence  of  the  Lord  in  its  ever  wakeful  and  broad  circumspection. 
Eyes  when  predicated  of  man  signify  the  understanding,  which  is  his 
internal  sight ;  but  when  eyes  are  predicated  of  God,  they  signify  the 
Divine  Providence.  So  jealous  is  the  Lord  over  the  purity  and 
sanctity  of  the  inmost  heaven,  that  the  symbol  which  denotes  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  indicate  an  unsleeping  and  omnipotent  inspection  of 
every  thing  that  would  fain  approach  its  hallowed  precincts.  **  The 
reason  why  there  is  no  passage  to  the  Lord  but  by  the  good  of  love  is^ 
because  love  is  spiritual  conjunction,  and  all  good  is  of  love ;  they, 
therefore,  who  are  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  are  introduced  to 
Him  in  heaven,  because  they  are  conjoined  to  him.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Lord  may  be  come  at  by  the  truths  of  faith,  but  he  cannot  be  come 
at  by  those  truths  separate  from  the  good  of  love,  nor  indeed  can  hea- 
ven be  come  at,  but  as  soon  as  truths  separate  are  willing  to  enter, 
heaven  is  shut  up,  thus  the  way  to  the  Lord  is  closed.  And  whereas 
tnith  cannot  of  itself  enter,  unless  good  be  in  it,  and  by  good  it  be 
made  of  good,  so  neither  can  the  intellectual  princu}l^^^TL^^$^^\^»^ 
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8cientific8,  separate  from  the  good  of  the  will."  We  can  see,  there- 
fore, how  this  monitorial  lesson  shoold  have  expressed  itself  in  the 
cherubic  emblem  wrought  by  needlework  into  the  textare  of  the  vail 
that  hung  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle. 
By  this  was  specifically  denoted  that  the  good  even  of  the  spiritual 
heaven  shoula  not  be  commixed  with  that  of  the  celestial,  inasmuch 
as  the  good  of  each  would  thereby  be  hurt  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves  ultimately  perish. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  out  and  illustrate  the  origin  and 
significancy  of  this  remarkable  symbol.  It  will  have  been  seen  that 
it  is  one  which  ramifies  itself,  under  some  variety  of  aspect,  in  nn« 
merous  directions  through  the  Word,  but  that  wherever  met  with,  it 
still  conveys  the  same  leading  idea  of  tutelary  guardianship  in  refer* 

ence  to  the  purity  of  the  inmost  heavens* 

G.  B. 

{To  be  cmUinwd.) 
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From  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett. 

CiKczNMATi,  Aphl  2%  I85(K 

DEAR   BROTHER  BUSH, 

Thinking  that  some  intelligence  from  this  part  of  the  country  concerning  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  cause  which  hes  near  both  our  hearts,  may  not 
De  uniuteresting  to  the  readers  of  your  excellent  periodieal,  I  take  pleasure  in 
sending  you  the  following  account  of  what  has  been  doing  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  last  few  months. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September  last  onr  brethren  here  undertook  some  im- 
portant alterations  and  repairs  in  our  Temple.  The  whole  interior  arrange- 
ments cf  the  building  were  completely  changed.  The  gallery  was  taken 
away,  and  by  building  a  new  front  to  the  house^  a  convenient  niche  was  ob- 
tained for  the  organ,  elevated  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  floor.  A  new 
Sulpit  was  erected  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church,  and  room  obtained  bv 
le  alterations  for  sixteen  new  pews.  The  building  was  painted,  cuehioned, 
and  carpeted  throughout  in  a  style  of  neatness  not  often  surpassed.  Two 
beautiful  and  commodious  rooms  were  finished  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing—one for  our  library,  and  the  other  for  our  Sabbath-school,  snfiiciently 
large  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  children.  I  believe  our  house  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  neatest,  pleasantest,  and  most  convenient  places  of 
worship  in  the  city,  though  every  thing  about  it  is  quite  plain  and  simple. 
The  whole  expense  of  these  alterations  was  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars.  And  although  only  about  $1400  of  this  had  been  previously  sub- 
scribed, the  remainder  was  raised  in  a  week  or  two  after  the  plterations  were 
completed  by  premiums  paid  for  the  choice  of  pews.  All  of  the  pews  were 
rented  almost  immediately,  and  several  more  could  have  been  rented  before 
this  if  we  had  had  them  to  spare.  Our  house  is  small^  seating  only  about  500 
persons.  The  generous,  cheeiful,  and  energetic  spirit  with  which  these  im- 
provements in  our  outer  Temple  were  undertaken  and  carried  through,  was  the 
pleasantest  and  most  encouraging  part  of  it  all. 

Immediatelv  after  our  Temple  was  finished,  I  commenced  a  course  of  Sab- 
bath evening  lectures  upon  Iuuvxm,  which  were  continued  without  any  inter- 
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imption  until  last  evening^the  last  bein^  the  twentieth  of  the  course.  These 
lectures  were  fully  aueuded  throughout,  the  house  being  often  densely  crowd- 
ed ]  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  they  seem  to  have  been 
useful.  Thev  were  attended  by  a  goodly  number  o^  strangers,  several  of 
^vhom  have  become  interested  readers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  some 
of  tlfem  full  receivers.  Among  the  latter  class  were  ti  lew  students  in  one  of 
the  medical  schools  of  this  citv,  who  informed  me  that  they  had  previously 
been  on  the  very  verge  of  infiaelity,  not  finding  any  thing  in  the  Old  Theology 
to  satisfv  the  demands  of  theh:  reason.  Seme  of  these  purchased  several  of 
the  works  of  Swedenborg  before  leaving  the  city,  and  have  thus  gone  to  their 
houses  provided  with  the  means  of  healing  the  souls  as  well  as  tke  bodies  of 
men.  lam  satisfied  that  all  the  best  minds  in  the  medical  profession  will,  be- 
fore many  years,  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  Their  habits 
of  close  investigation  and  severe  analysis  will  prepare  them  for  this.  Certain 
it  is,  tllat  they  cannot  accept  any  other  doctrines. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  last  evening  I  called  the  attention  of  my  hearers 
to  the  *^  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society"  lately  organ- 
ized in  your  city,  and  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  Ciacular  of  said  Society; 
and,  after  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  which  this  So- 
ciety has  engaged  in,  1  requested  those  who  were  willing  to  aid  in  the  undeN 
taking  by  becoming  subscribers  to  the  amount  necessary  to  constitute  them 
members,  to  hand  me  their  names  and  places  of  residence  on  a  slip  of  paper^ 
Whereupon  between  forty  and  fifty  subscribers,  in  aid  of  this  great  and  noble 
work,  were  immediately  obtained ;  and  [  have  since  heard  of  others  who  in- 
tend to  subscribe.  Indeed  I  hope  we  mav  be  able  to  double  the  number  be- 
fore long.  There  is  no  better  sign  of  the  deep  and  hearty  interest  which  men 
feel  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  than  their  readiness  to  contribute  of  their  sub- 
-stance  towards  the  spread  of  these  doctrines. 

Onr  New  Church  Library  has  been  considerably  increased  since  the  repairs 
on  our  Temple,  and  the  Directors  have  lately  raised  some  $300  more  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  it  still  further.  The  Library  has  been  open  one  evening 
'every  week  during  the  winter,  and  has  been  well  nsed,  Ttte  number  of  new 
accounts  that  have  been  opened  with  strangers  show  an  increase  of  readers 
in  our  city  over  that  of  any  former  period. 

I  may  add,  as  another  item  worth  mentioning,  that  the  young  people  of  our 
t^ongregation  have  held  regular  meetings  tit  my  house  every  Fnday  evening 
through  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and  conversing  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  These  meetings  were  conducted  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  and  were  kept  up  with  a  good  spirit  to  the  close,  being  attended  by 
a  company  varying  from  15  to  40,  diiefly  young  persons.  '^Heaven  and  Hell** 
was  chosen  as  the  text  book.  A  particular  hour  was  agreed  upon  for  the  reading 
to  commence,  and  some  one  of  their  number  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  reading.  During  the  reading  any  one  was 
allowed  to  ask  a  question,  or  to  interrupt  the  reader  with  any  remarks  or 
suggestions  that  might  occur  to  him ;  and  very  frequently  long  and  interesting 
conversations  would  grow  out  of  the  questiops  propounded  or  remarks  made. 
I  usually  made  it  a  pokit  to  be  present  at  these  meetings  myself,  in  the  first 
place  because  I  enjoyed  them,  and  in  the  second  place  that  I  might  assist  the 
young  people  in  settling  any  knotty  questions  which  might  arise  in  the 
■course  of  their  reading  or  conversation.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a  pleasanter 
spectacle  than  my  parlor  often  presented  at  these  meetings — ^thirty  or  forty 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  seated  quietly  ground  the  room,  listenmg  to  the 
Teading,  by  one  of  their  own  number,  of  the  beautiful  and  Novating  doctrines 
of  heaven,  and  occasionally  interrupting  the  reader  with  some  remarks  or 
•questions.  At  the  close  of  every  meeting  a  half  hour  or  more  was  spent  in. 
tamiliar  social  intercourse;  and  even  then  I  noticed  that  the  conversatioR 
would  often  be  about  something  that  had  just  been  read  from  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines.  The  free  social  character  given  to  these  meetings  added  greatly  to 
their  interest  and  profit.  The  last  evening  that  they  met,  which  was  two  or 
(three  weeks  ago,  the^time  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  reading  ori^nal  cAm:^»i^ 
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tions,  which  it  had  been  previously  agreed  should  be  prepared,  and  handed  in 
anonymously  by  such  of  their  number  as  might  be  willing  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  this  kind.  Some  of  them  were  in  poetry  and  some  in  prose.  And 
perhaps  I  cannot  better  close  this  communication  than  by  adding  the  follow- 
mg,  which  was  presented  and  read  as  the  Valedictort  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  I  deem  not  unworthy  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Repository : — 

VALEDICTORY. 

Old  Time,  with  his  unwearied  flow, 

Has  passed,  mid  cloud  and  storm, 

Through  winter's  heaps  of  drifted  snow, 

By  winter's  firesides  warm ; 

Aud,  touching  now  Spring's  outmost  bound, 

Glides  on  to  Summer's  flowery  ground. 

And  we  who,  through  the  season  past, 

Have  gathered  here  each  week, 

The  sadness  lingering  round  **  the  latt^^ 

May  freely  feel  and  speak ; 

For  Fate  may,  ere  we  meet  again, 

With  changing  shadows  paint  Life's  scene. 

Some,  passing  into  clearer  light, 

May  see,  by  Truth's  pure  ray, 

Those  themes  which,  to  our  mortal  sight, 

In  clouds  and  mist  still  lay ; 

As,  freed  from  Earth,  their  wings  unfurled* 

They  rise  into  the  Spirit-worid. 

And  some  thoueh  struggling  still  ou  Earth, 

Yet,  wiser,  humbler  grown, 

May  far  more  truly  see  the  worth 

Of  wisdom  not  their  own — 

As,  taught  by  suffering  where  to  turn. 

They  feel  their  hearts  within  them  burn. 

i 
And  earthly  changes  there  may  be. 

Not  sad.  but  passing  strange ; 

For  stranger  things  in  Truth  we  see, 

Than  ought  in  Fancy's  range. 

Why  should  we  a&k  or  wish  in  vain, 

Just  as  we  part,  to  meet  again  1 

Our  lovers  may  be  man  and  wife-^ 
We'll  welcome  back  the  bride 
With  loving  hope,  that  her  path  in  life 
May  be  all  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
Joyous  now,  and  decked  with  fk)wers. 
Calm  and  smooth  in  her  later  hours. 

And,  gazing  down  the  stream  of  Timt, 

More  changes  we  discern ;  » 

How  some,  who  left  us  bachelors, 

As  married  men  return ; 

For  once  at  least,  they've  understood 

How  every  Truth  may  find  its  Good. 

Good  wishes  then,  on  every  hand* 
Health  and  prosperity ; 
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Onr  strangers — ^may  they  understand 
Our  strange  Theology ; 
Our  youths  gain  wisdom,  and  our  maids 
That  humble  love,  such  wisdom  aids. 

I  should  also  have  mentioued  that  we  have  had  quite  an  interesting  series  of 
social  semi-moullily  lectures  delivered  in  the  basement  of  the  Temple  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  which  have  added  considerably  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  enjoyment  of  our  society  during  the  past  winter.  This  is  all  that  now 
occurs  to  me  as  worth  adding  about  our  doings  in  Cihcinnati.  As  to  my  own 
health,  after  which  my  friends  at  the  East  and  elsewhere  so  often  and  so  kindly 
inquire,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  improve.  I  nropose  trying  for  a  few 
months  what  effect  rest  from  intellectual  labor,  and  a  cnange  of  climate  will  pro- 
duce i  and  expect  to  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few  weeks. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

B.  F.  Barrbtt. 


From  au  aged  elergyman  in  Ohio. 

,  Ohio,  April  24  1850- 


DEAR   SIR, 


I  have  read  a  number  of  the  works  of  the  Swedish  Seer  with  pleasure,  and  I 
trust  with  some  real  profit;  but  am  a  very  slow  receiver.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  my  mind  has  been,  until  I  am  advanced  in  years,  occupied 
with  views  and  doctrines  which  in  general  differ  widely  from  his.  I  am  con- 
siderably perplexed  with  his  spiritual  sense  of  the  revealed  truth  in  the  holj 
Scriptures.  Not  but  that  they  have  a  spiritual  sense  in  them ;  for  this  I  believe  is 
generally  true ;  but  his  views  of  it,  though  I  admit  they  may  be  true,  at  present 
I  do  not  understandingly  receive  them.  I  confess  it  may  be  principally  owing 
to  the  fact  that  my  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  quite  limited.  I  am  anxious 
Co  know  the  truth  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  a  personal  conference  with  you  would  not  only  afford  me 
much  pleasure,  but  profit  also ;  but  as  this  privilege  seems  not  likely  to  be 
given  me,  I  should  greatly  rejoice  to  be  able  to  possess  the  works  in  full  which 
you  have  published  since  your  connection  with  the  New  Churchy  Any  of 
them,  however,  would  be  highly  valued  by  me.      I  am  a  preacher,  in  this 

Flace,  of  the  Congregational  order,  and  as  such,  am  alone  in  this  region;  but 
am  quite  confident  it  is  the  primitive  order  and  should  be  exceedingly  sorry 
for  the  New  Church  to  adopt  any  other.  1  have  been  much  pleased  and  some- 
what confounded  by  some  communications  in  the  Repository  on  this  subjecL 
I  will  not,  at  this  time,  further  intrude  upon  your  time  and  patience.  May  our 
Divine  Lord  lead  us  into,  and  keep  us  in  the  pf^cious  and  saving  truths  of  hit 
holy  Word. 

Yours,  in  truth  and  love. 


From  the  Rev.  Jabcz  Fox. 

DcTRMT,  April  2,  1850. 

MT  DEAR  BROTHER, 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  missionary  tour.    Have  lectured  twice  at  Ypsi 
lanti,  six  times  at  Saline,  once  at  Battle  Creek,  and  held  a  social  meeting  at 
Marshall.    Saline  is  a  new  spot  of  greenness  in  the  desert.    A  dozen  or  more 
good  muids  are  receiving  the  Ueavc^y  Doctrine.    Mr.  Risden,  a  deacon  in  tba 
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Presbyterian  Church,  was  baptized  into  the  New  Church  at  the  last  annual  meetv 
ing.  He  began  to  read  two  years  ago  nearly ;  but  he  made  no  noise  about  it.  He 
first  got  books  of  Mr.  Lyon.  About  eight  months  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Marsh,  the 
principal  attorney,  and  a  leading  citisen  of  Saline,  who  hUd  long  been  a  very 
active  opposer  oi  the  Christian  religion,  commenced  reading  :  being  led  to  do 
80  from  ezpeximents  in  mesmerism,  of  which  he  had  made  many  (he  was  the 
first  magnetizer  of  AlTerson,  anot-ed  clairvoyant).  His  reception  was  rapid, 
and  he  is  now  a  powerful  and  active  advocate  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

Sometime  in  January,  land  office  business  called  brother  Silver  to  Saline,  and 
Mr.  M.  induced  him  to  lecture,  which  he  did  two  or  three  times.  This  seemed 
to  set  the  ball  in  motion.  Immediately  after  adjourning  of  Association,  brother 
Weller  went  to  Saline  and  delivered  eight  lectures.  The  most  active  and  open 
efiorts  were  made  to  hinder  the  people  from  hearing  him,  but  a  place  was  pro- 
cured, though  an  inconvenient  one,  and  before  the  course  closed  the  attendance 
was  good.  The  effect  was  very  observable.  Quite  a  number  began  to  inquire. 
On  the  20th  ult.  I  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  there.  The  weather  was 
bad  and  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  but  there  was  interest  enough  to  call 
out  some.  The  last  lecture  was  attended  by  at  least  sixty.  A  majority  of 
those  interested  have  been  infidels;  and  yet  thev  are  the  best  men  in  tlie  com* 
munity  so  far  as  the  natural  life  is  concerned — the  leading  minds  and  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  town.  The  meeting  of  Sunday,  P.  M.,  was  particularly 
interesting  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the  whole  company  present.  It  consisted 
of  e3q)lanation8  of  the  Word  with  a  view  to  show  that  there  were  no  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  divine  origin.  The  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  the 
thirty-first  of  Numbers,  the  twentieth  of  Revelations,  and  twelfth  of  Daniel,  with 
many  passages  and  expressions  in  other  parts  of  the  Word  were  read  and  ex* 
amineu  and  a  glimpse  of  the  spiritual  sense  given  sufficient  to  lead  them  (most 
of  them  at  least)  to  see  that  there  might  be  such  an  internal  sense  as  the  New 
Church  claims  in  the  Bible.  These  chapters  and  passages  were  selected  by 
persons  in  the  congregation  and  brought  forward  for  me  to  explain,  they  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  objections  which  the  passage  gave  rise  to  in  their 
minds. 

Most  of  them  had  been  open  infidels ;  and  some  of  them  were  (and  one  at 
kast  u)  still  so.  The  sermon  in  the  morning  was  an  exposition  of  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  (Cain  slaying  Abel),  and  a  general  view  of 
the  signification  of  the  whole  chapter  was  given.  But  to  preach  such  a  ser- 
mon to  a  congregation  who  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  correspondence, 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  so  I  prefaced  it  with  a  lecture  on  analogy  and 
correspondence,  the  whole  occupying  aboiH  one  and  three  quarter  hotir^. 
This  paved  the  way  for  the  afternoon  meeting,  which  was  nearly  three  hours 
long ;  and  the  evening  lecture  was  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  have  men'- 
sioned  this  day's  work,  not  because  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  it,  but 
that  you  might  have  an  idea  of  the  field  opened  here,  and  the  kinds  of  labor 
required  in  it.  At  Battle  Creek  and  Marshall  1  had  a  pleasant  time^  but  bro 
ther  S.  will  give  you,  in  the  ''  Medium,"  a  fuller  account  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Battle  Creek,  &c. 

We  are  making  up  a  purse,  in  this  city,  for  a  thousand  copies  of  the  '^  State** 
ment  of  Reasons. ''    You  will  hear  from  it  soon,  I  presume. 

Affectionately,  your  brother, 

Jabez  Fox. 


From  a  Correspondent  of  a  year  or  two's  reading. 

,  AuL^  Apra  25,  185a. 

DEAR  SIHy 

Were  I  to  read  any  other  books  as  often  as  I  do  DesGuays'  Letters,  and  some 
other  New  Church  works,  they  would  become  threadbare.    But  every  time  I 
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take  m>  the  "Letters'*  I  find  somethinff  new,  itfterestinipr,  consoling.  Howl 
wish  I  was  in  possession  of  eii  the  theological  works  of  E.  S. !  I  sent  to  your 
city  this  spring  for  the  A.  C.  and  A.  A.,  bot  the  gentleman  by  whom  I  sent  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  not  find  them.  If  these  books  were  in  my  reach,  I 
cherish  the  hope  that  my  progress  in  falTjr  receiving  the  doctrines  of  tlie  New 
Church  would  be  more  raphl.  I  have  read  enough  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  Old  Church  theology,  and  can,  with  right  good 
will,  sever  the  cords  that  bound  me  to  her  dogmas :  but  to  say  that  I  receive, 
with  the  trve  faith,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  would  be  practising  a 
self-deception.  A  vessel,  thrown  on  her  beam  end^,  mav  flounder  m  the  over- 
whelming billows  sometime  before  she  will  right  herself,  and  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  helm.  So  with  me.  I  find  no  liesitation  in  cheenuUy  abandon* 
ing  the  religious  sentiments  and  prejudices  that  I  imbibed  in  infancy,  which 
have  grown  with  my  growth.  But  to  seize  hold  of  the  other  system  is  the  dif> 
ficulty.  Very  many  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Church  are  still  inexplicable,  and 
it  is  oecause  they  are  veiled  in  mystery  (to  me  at  least)  that  I  desired  to  ob- 
tain the  works  above  mentioned.  My  wish  to  become  a  receiver,  in  the  broad- 
est acceptation,  is  deep,  earnest,  and  sincere.  The  question  involved  is  of 
fearful  importance.  Mv  final  and  eternal  destiny  is  at  stiJie,  and  possibly  de- 
pends on  the  correct  solution  of  the  difiUcnltiesby  which  I  am  now  encompass* 
ed«  £rrors  in  things  relating  to  our  future  state,  are  not  light  or  trivial.  J^hey 
should  be  abandoned  so  soon  as  ascertained  to  be  errors.  Interests  of  such 
tremendous  magnitude  being  involved  in  this  matter,  you  may  not  be  surprised 
that  I  demand  full  conviction  before  I  yield  assent.  Do  assist  me !  If  yocur 
**  Statement  of  Reasons"  can  be  sent  by  mail,  send  it  to  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 


V^MlV^v^iv^iw^ntf^^WM^^M^iM^iM^a^iAAM^t^i^^ 


POETRY- 


WHAT  CONSTFTtTTES  A  CHURCH  ? 

BT  J08IAH  CONDXR. 

Wkat  if  a  Charch  ?    Let  tnith  ud  twmob  tpMk, 
And  they  will  ny,  the  fidthful,  pore,  mad  me«k 

t^m  erery  fold,  the  one  selected  race. 
Of  an  coinmanioiii,  td  in  •rmj  jltMt9, 

ClUBBfe. 


WhiKt  constitutes  a  church  f 
Not  Roman  basilic  or  Gothic  pile^ 
With  fretted  roof,  tall  spire,  and  long-drawn  aisle  j 

These  only  mock  thy  search ; 
Fantastic  sepulchres  When  all  is  said ; 
Seek  not  the  living  among  the  dead. 

What  is  a  Church  indeed  ? 
Not  triple  hierarchy,  or  throned  priest. 
The  stolen  trappings  of  the  Roman  beast) 

Altar,  or  well-sung  creed ; 
Rights  m^cal,  to  savie,  not  sanctify. 
Nor  a«ght  that  lulls  tAie  ear,  or  lures  the  eyev 
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A  band  of  faithful  men 
Met  for  God^s  worship  in  an  upper  room, 
Or  canopied  by  midnighrs  starrj  dome, 

On  hill  side,  or  loue  glen, 
To  hear  the  counsels  of  his  holy  Word, 
Pledged  to  each  other  and  their  common  Lord. 

These,  few  as  they  may  be, 
Compose  a  church,  such  as  in  pristine  age 
Defied  the  tyrant's  zeal,  the  bigot's  rage  -, 

For  when  but  two  or  three. 
Whatever  the  place,  in  faith's  communion  meet, 
There  with  Christ's  presence  is  a  church  complete. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


I 


1. — The  Homceopathic  Theory  and  Practiob  of  Medicine.    By  E.  E.  Marct, 
M.  D.    New  York:  Wm.  Radde,  1850,  pp.  631. 

As  there  is  doubtless  a  somewhat  marked  afRnity  between  the  fundamental 
principles  of  HomcBopatliy  and  the  psycho-pliysiology  and  pathology  taught 
in  the  New  Church,  we  are  never  backward  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  this 
school  of  Medical  Science,  although  ourselves  but  slightly  skilled  in  its  details. 
We  cannot  therefore  speak  of  Dr.  Marcy's  work  as  a  professional  man  would 
speak  of  it,  but  we  can  form  some  judgment  of  the  philosophy  that  pervades 
it  and  of  the  order  and  method  in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged.  This  latter 
strikes  us  as  remarkably  judicious  and  happy.  The  arrangement  is  so  clear, 
the  classification  so  just,  and  the  table  of  contents  and  index  so  complete,  that 
for  domestic  purposes  we  cannot  well  conceive  of  anything  more  convenient. 
In  the  theoretic  portion  of  his  volume  Dr.  Marcy  has  advanced  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  New  Church  as  to  discard  a  vital  principle  separate  from  the 
soul.    On  this  head  he  speaks  emphatically  as  follows  : 

All  authors  upon  physiology  and  medicine  have  written  much  about  a 
^^  vital  principle,^'*  a  "  nervous  force^'^  &c.  They  speak  of  them  as  immaterial  and 
mysterious  agents,  which  perform  all  of  the  most  wonderful  offices  in  the  hu- 
man economy.  They  are  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  the  intelligence,  or  soul, 
and  to  possess  a  kind  of  subtle  and  mysterious  power,  which  accomplishes  all 
those  difficult  operations,  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  which  physiologists  are 
unable  to  understand  or  explain. 

But  iwhat  proof  have  we  that  such  a  principle  actuates  the  body  1  What 
good  reason  is  there  for  assuming  the  existence  of  a  peculiar,  immaterial 

gower,  independent  of  the  soul  ?  We  know  that  every  part  of  the  organism 
as  its  own  special  function,  the  physical  operation  of  which  we  can  fully 
comprehend  ;  but  superadded  to  all  of  these  parts,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
subtle  and  mysterious  agency,  the  soul.  Shall  we  now  add  to  the  system  a 
power  which  was  never  disclosed  by  the  Creator — an  assumed,  vague,  and  in- 
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definite  principle,  concerning  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  which  can 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  cover  np  ignorance,  and  securely  conceal  absurd  hy- 
potheses? Shall  we  pretend  that  when  God  created  man  from  clay,  and 
"breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul,"  he 
also  infused  another  principle,  similar  to  but  distinct  and  independent  of  the  soul  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  much  error  has  arisen  from  the  i^eneral  idea,  that  the 
intelligence  is  established  exclusively  in  tlie  brain,  and  that  it  possesses  only  cer- 
tain limited  powers.  That  its  highest  and  most  important  manifestations  pro- 
ceed from  this  organ,  there  is  no  doubt,  because  the  special  senses  are  located 
here.  Sight,  hearing,  smell,  &c.,  are  all  recognized  and  appreciated  here,  be- 
cause the  organs,  through  which  we  are  sensible  of  these  phenomena,  are  in  this 
vicinity ;  but  in  other  parts  it  exercises  its  influence  directly  and  often  indepen- 
dently of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  or  soul,  and  how  it  acts  upon  the 
material  parts,  to  aid  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  life,  can  never  be  known. 
We  are  able  to  see  its  results  and  appreciate  its  wonderful  influences,  but  the 
mode  of  its  operation  is  absolutelv  inexplicable.  It  pervades  every  part  of  the 
body,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  each  organ,  giving  rise  to  sensation  in  the  organs 
of  sense,  motion  in  the  organs  of  motion,  digestion,  absorption,  assimilation, 
respiration,  circulation,  &c.,  in  the  organs  provided  for  these  functions. 
« 

We  may  difler  from  the  author  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  men's  knowing 
more  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  of  the  rationale  of  vital  functions,  but  we 
are  happy  to  recognize  in  his  speculations  cheering  presages  of  the  approach, 
in  the  profession  at  I^ge,  to  a  more  correct  view  of  the  true  structure  and  laws 
of  the  human  economy. 


2. — Marriage  :  Its  Origin,  Uses,  and  Duties,  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  March  3,  1850.  By  the 
Rev,  W.  Bruce.    London  :  1850. 

We  assent  without  hesitation  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Cross- 
street  New  Jerusalem  Church,  which  prompted  a  request  to  the  author  to  give 
this  sermon  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most  rich  and  valuable  discourse.  The 
prestige  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  beautiful  paper,  type,  and  cover  of  the 
pamphlet  is  not  at  all  disappointed  when  the  reader  passes  from  the  external 
to  the  internal.  It  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  felicity,  and  a  most  ele< 
vating  view  given  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  marriage  as  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
lime disclosures  of  the  New  Church.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any« 
where  a  more  luminous  commentary  upon  the  following  paragraph  from  Swe- 
denborg*s  "  Conjugial  Love,**  the  purport  of  which  is  not  very  obvious  to  the 
mass  of  his  readers. 

**  The  essential  distinction  between  the  two  principles  (masculine  and  femi- 
nine) is  this ;  in  the  masculine  principle  love  is  inmost,  and  its  covering  is 
wisdom;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  masculine  principle  is  love  covered 
(or  veiled)  by  wisdom  ;  whereas  in  the  feminine  principle,  the  wisdom  of  the 
male  is  inmost,  and  its  covering  is  love  thence  derived  ]  but  this  latter  love  is 
feminine  love,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  wife  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
husband ;  whereas  the  former  love  is  masculine  love,  which  is  the  love  of 
growing  wise,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  husband  according  to  the  recep- 
tion of  wisdom ;  it  is  £om  this  circumstance  that  the  male  is  the  wisdom  of 
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love  and  the  female  is  the  love  of  that  wisdom ;  wherefore  from  creation  there 
is  implanted  in  each  a  love  of  conjunction  so  as  to  become  one.*' 

Upon  this  Mr.  Bmce  remarks  as  follows : 

The  faculty  of  acquiring  wisdom  is  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  ani* 
mals,  and  wisdom  itself  is  that  which  raises  him  above  tbem.  As  however, 
no  intellectual  acquirement  can  be  made  but  from  the  promptings  of  some 
love,  man  cannot  acquire  wisdom  btit  from  the  **  loyx  or  growing  wise."  This 
is  that  primary  love  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  improvementi 
and  gives  man  the  power  of  endless  progression.  We  see  it  in  its  earliest  de- 
velopment in  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  so  ardent  even  in  childhood.  And 
that  this  love  is  a  pure  inspiration  from  the  Father  of  lights,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  his  children  to  himsdf,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  its  existing 
in  the  mind  before  there  is  any  rational  motive  to  give  it  birth.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, in  its  earliest  state  the  spiritual  love  of  growing  wise,  but  it  is  at  once  a 
rudiment  and  a*beantiful  type  of  that  love ;  and  man  never  comes  into  the  gen- 
uine love  of  which  it  is  the  gerni,  until  he  again  becomes  a  little  child,  and  is 
willing  to  be  instructed  in  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  by  his  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.  But  when,  from  the  love  of  growing  wise,  man  has  acquired 
wisdom,  and  loves  that  wisdom  in  himself,  he  forms  to  himself  another  love, 
which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first,  we  call  the  tax  loyx  or  wisdom.  But 
as  this  is  the  love  which  a  man  has  for  his  own  wisdom,  it  is  the  pride  of  in» 
telligeuce,  or  self-conceit.  If  this  love  were  to  remain  with  the  male  human 
being  it  would  destroy  him,  by  re-acting  against  the  former,  and  turning  his 
wisdom  into  folly.  It  was,  therefore,  provided  from  creation  that  this  latter 
love  should  be  taken  out  of  the  man  and  implanted  in  the  woman,  for  the  pur>> 
pose  of  -effecting  apiritual  marriage,  by  which  man  is  restored  to  a  state  of 
integrity.  The  love  which  man  has  for  his  own  wisdom  is  the  rib,  the  intel- 
lectual proprium  or  self-hood,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  man  and  made  into  a 
woman,  by  which  she  becomes  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  By 
this  beautiful  act  of  creative  wisdom,  that  which  would  have  become  in  man 
Uie  narrowest  and  most  debasing  self-love,  has  been  transformed  into  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  disinterested  and  ennobling  affection.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
provided  that  the  wisdom  of  the  man  shall  still  be  loved,  and  he  still  loved  for 
his  wisdom ;  not  by  hims^f,  but  by  another  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  whose 
love  shall  have  a  continual  tendency  to  improvement  and  happiness.  By  this 
means  it  is  also  provided  that  the  man  shsill  be  preserved  in  the  single  love, 
the  love  of  growing  wise,  and  the  woman  shall  be  kept  in  tlie  single  love,  the 
love  of  the  man's  wisdom ;  from  which  they  derive  their  faculty  and  inclination 
to  re-unite,  so  as  again  to  become  as  it  were  one  man. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  admitted,  it  will  be  perceived  that  sex  is  ground-> 
ed  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  essen^ 
tially  spiritual,  and  consequently  eternal. — P.  12. 

As  this  discourse  is  but  recently  published  in  England,  we  presume  few  if 
any  copies  are  at  present  to  be  found  on  sale  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  booksellers  will  order  a  supply,  as  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  in 
form  of  a  present  from  a  friend  would  be  admimbly  calculated  to  insinuate  an 
interest  in  the  New  Cuurch  doctrines. 
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The  Boiton  TravilUr  of  Monday,  May  5,  says,  **  Di«  Kneeland»of  this  city,  delivered  the 
anaoal  lecture  before  the  Hanrard  Natural  History  Society  on  Wednesday  evening.  He 
took  the  broad  ground  that  the  received  opinion  that  all  human  beings  are  descended  from 
one  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  is  not  supported  by  the  Mosaic  record,  and  arguing  from  known 
facts  and  from  analogy  cannot  be  true.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  coincides  with  the  re* 
ccQtly  expressed  opinion  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  we  learn  will  shortly  give  to  the  public  his 
views  on  this  interesting  question  at  some  length.  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for 
a  full  exposition  of  (he  views  of  Prof.  Agassiz."  It  would  appear  that  this  subject  is  like- 
ly to  be  submitted  to  a  very  thorough  and  fundamental  investigation.  We  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  work  just  published  by  Putnam,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sroyth»  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  entitled  ^  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Raees  proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of 
Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science ;  with  a  Review  of  the  present  Position  and  Theory  of 
Fxof«  Agassiz."  We  shall  hope  in  some  number  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
work. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Baptist  denomination  of  our  country  has  been  reoendy  agita* 
ted  on  the  subject  of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  abundantly  manifest  at  the 
late  annual  meeting  of  the  *<  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  an  institution  under 
the  special  auspices  of  that  body.  The  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  S.  Cone,  has  been 
known  for  years  as  the  unflinching  advocate  of  this  movement,  which  originated,  we  be- 
lieve, in  some  ditafection  with  the  previously  established  **  American  Bible  Society"  on 
account  of  their  refusing  to  sustain,  by  their  funds,  traosiations  made  by  Baptist  Mission*^ 
aries  in  which  the  original  word  for  **  baptize"  was  rendered  by  '*  immerse,"  or  some 
term  equivalent.  }%  was  owing  to  this  circumstaiMse  that  the  Baptist  Bible  Society  was 
originally  formed,  an(f  for  the  most  part  through  the  untiring  agency  of  Dr.  Cone,  and  the 
project  of  a  new  translation  of  the  entire  Word  has  been  ever  since  entertained  by  himself 
and  a  portion  of  the  sect.  The  matter,  however,  has  been  brought  to  a  crisis,  at  least  for 
the  present,  by  the  decision  of  the  late  meeting,  to  wit,.  '*  That  in  the  issues  and  circula- 
tion of  the  English  Scriptures  the  Society  be  restticted  to  the  commoalyr  received  ver« 
sion,  without  note  or  comment."  The  discussion  displayed  much  talent,  and  elicited  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  not  a  little  of  important  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  King  James'  version  now  in  use,  and  the  errors  and  imperfecticms  by  which  it 
is  marked.  One  of  the  speakers  remarked  that  **  Many  words  have  changed  their  mean* 
ing  since  our  version  was  mnde.  Thus  Christ  is  made  to  say,  '  I  should  have  received 
my  own  with  utmry,*  where,  instead  of '  usury*  it  should  be  <  interest.'  David  is  made  to 
say, '  The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow,  to  cast  down  tho> 
poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay  such  a^  be  of  upright  eonvenation,*  where  '  conduct*  is  meant 
in  place  of '  conversation.'  Speaking  of  Peter,  it  is  said,  *  When  he  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  pnveted  him,  saying,*  &c.  I  have  heard  intdligent  persons  ask  what 
this  meant,  what  was '  prevented  ;'  it  could  not  be  that  he  was  prevented  from  entering, 
since  he  was  ahready  in  the  house ;  did  it  mean  that  he  was  prevented  from  going  out  I 
The  Greek  text  says  *  anticipated'  Instead  of '  prevented.'  Another  place :  *  We  took  up 
our  earriageM  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem.'  What  is  understood  by '  carriages  1'  can  anj 
one  not  knowing  the  original  text  answer  1  Surely  they  did  not  carry  the  vehicles  of 
travel.  But  the  original  says  *  baggage*  instead  of  *  carriages.'  In  Corinthians, '  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damntUum  unto  himself;'  instead  of 
'  damnation'  read  *  condemnation,'  as  in  the  Greek.     Some  words  have  gone  out  of  use. 
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Who  will  tell  us  the  moaning  of  the  woid  *  leasing,*  in  the  phrase,  *  Thou  shalt  destroy 
them  that  speak  leasing  V  Speaking  of  birds,  *  No  man  shall  fray  them  away ;'  what  per- 
son uses,  or  oven  understands  the  word  '  fray*  as  here  used  1  *  I  trow  not,'  *  Wot  ye  not,' 
*  Whatsoever  ye  listed,*  *  I  do  you  to  wit,*  are  phrases  not  now  in  use,  and  fling  obscurity 
over  the  plain  word  of  God.  Why  should  not  the  precious  Word,  thus  covered  up,  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  child,  to  all  ?" 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Williams  in  a  letter  written  with  distinguished  ability,  but  opposed  to 
the  new-versioniets,  in  adverting  to  various  attempts  heretofore  made  by  different  indi- 
viduals to  improve  upon  the  established  translation,  cites  the  following  specimens  by  Rer. 
R.  Dickinson,  whose  volume  was  published  in  Boston  in  1833.  We  present  them  in  par- 
allel columns. 


Common  Venion, 

Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast,  &c. 

Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Nicodcmus  saith  unto  hira,  How?can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old  1 

Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  re- 
buke liim,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  theu.  Lord  : 
this  8hnli  not  bu  unto  thee. 

But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Gret 
thee  behind  me,  Satan  :  thou  art  &n  otTence 
unto  me:  for  thou  savorcitt  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 


JHckimonU  Venion. 

Wherefore,  if  God  so  decorates  the  herbage 
of  the  ground  which  vegetates  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast,  &c. 

Happy  the  peer  who  repine  not,  for  the 
dominion  of  heaven  is  theirs. 

Indeed,  I  assure  you,  that  except  a  man 
be  re- produced,  he  cannot  realize  the  reign 
of  God. 

Nicodemus  says  to  him,  How  can  a  knafl 
be  re-produccd  when  he  is  mature  1 

And  Peter,  interrupting  him,  began  thus 
to  protest  to  him  :  Heaven  be  propitious  to 
thee.  Lord  !     This  shall  not  befal  thee. 

But  he  turning,  said  to  Peter,  Depart  from 
me,  opposer  !      You  are  an  obstacle  in  my 
way  ;  for  you  do  not  discern  tlie  things  oC 
God,  but  those  of  men. 


The  above  are,  for  oddity  and  uncouthness,  about  upon  a  par  with  the  following  occur- 
ing  in  the  trauslutions,  severally,  of  Geddes,  Wakefield,  and  Horsley. 


—  for  they  heard  that  they  were  to  dine 
there. 


And  they  made  ready  the  present  against 
Joseph  came  home  at  noon,  for  they  heaid 
that  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

And  he  washed  his  face  and  said,  set  on 
bread. 

It  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

Therefore  have  I  hewed  them  by  the  pro- 
phets. 

The  Father  of  lijjhts  with  whom  there  is 
no  variableness  nor  sJiadow  of  turning. 

We  arc  not,  on  the  whole,  surprised  at  the  decision  of  the  meeting.  It  was  based  main- 
ly on  the  alleged  injury  to  the  denomination  as  such,  and  this  is  a  consideration  which 
will  usually  prevail  over  the  interests  of  abstract  and  absolute  truth.  That  there  is  at 
this  day  both  room  and  requisition  for  a  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  on 
grounds  entirely  distinct  from  the  dogmatic  exigencies  of  any  sect  in  Christendom,  must 
be  evident,  we  should  think,  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  results  of  biblical 
research  in  modern  times;  nor  in  intimating  tliis  conviction  do  we  admit  that  it  implies 
any  under-estimato  of  the  many  and  varied  excellencies  of  the  present  translation.  Con- 
sidering the  age  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made.  It  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent 


And  he  washed  his  face  and  said,  Serve 
up  dinner. 

It  is  the  Lord's  skip-over. 

It  is  for  this  that  I  have  belabored  them. 


The  Father  of  lights  with  whom  there  is 
no  parallax  nor  tropical  shadow. 
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merit.  Bat  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  has  wafled  ns  to  a  point  where  a  new 
rendering  of  innumerable  passages  is  required.  How  such  a  result  shall  be  brought  about 
is  a  problem  of  not  very  easy  solution.-  In  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  proposed  to  the  Society  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Armitage  of  this  city,  but, 
strange  to  say,  no  question  or  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  it: — '*  Whereat,  Nu- 
merous criticisms  of  the  learned  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  demonstrate  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  many  improvements  in  the  commonly  received  version  of  the  English 
Scriptures ;  and  tvkereat,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  for  one  denomination  of  Christians  alone 
to  attempt  these  improvements — provided  the  co-operation  of  others  can  be  secured :  There- 
fore Retdvtd,  That  a  Committee  of  — ^  pious,  faithful,  and ,  learned  men  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  elsewhere,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  correspondence 
with  the  Christian  and  learned  world  on  all  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  question  of 
Revising  the  English  Scriptures:  That  said  Committee  be  requested  to  present  to  the  So- 
ciety at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  a  report  of  their  investigations  and  correspondence,  with 
a  statement  of  their  views  as  to  what  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures  it  would  be  pro- 
per lo  make,  if  any  i  That  until  such  report  and  statement  shall  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Society,  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  restricted  in  their  English  issues  to  the  com- 
monly received  version  :  and  that  all  necessary  expenses  attendant  upon  the  above  cor- 
respondence and  investigation  be  paid  by  the  Society.*' 

This  is  certainly  a  proposition  vexy  well  conceived,  and  probably  failed  of  gaining  the 
•ttciition  to  which  it  was  entitled  from  being  of  too  liberal  a  cast  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism.  The  New  Church  would  no  doubt  be  very  ready  to  respond  to 
such  an  invitation  so  far  as  the  suggesting  of  emendations  is  concerned,  but  as  our  pro- 
posed renderings  would  rest  upon  what  we  regard  as  an  absolute  authority  in  the  case, 
there  is,  we  presume,  no  probability  that  they  would  find  favor  with  any  portion  of  the 
present  Christian  Church,  and  therefore  it  will  be  left  to  ourselves  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  translation  in  accordance  with  our  doctrinal  views.  That  this  will  even- 
tually be  the  case  we  see  no  room  to  question,  but  when  or  by  whom  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished lies  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

The  receipts,  during  the  past  year,  of  the  principal  religious  and  benevolent  institutions, 
whose  anniversaries  have  just  been  celebrated,  show  a  large  increase  over  previous  years, 
Tlie  aggregate  is  larger  than  was  ever  before  contributed  to  the  same  objects  during 
a  similar  period. 

1848-M9.        1849-»50. 
American  Tract  Society,      -  -  - 

American  Bible  Society,        -  -  - 

•  B.  C.  Foreign  Mission,      -  -  - 

American  Home  Missionary, 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission, 
New  York  State  Colonization  Society, 


9258,300  $308,423 

251,870  284,614 

178,277  187,609 

145,925  ]  57,391 

28,704  145,000 

39,840  40,993 

20,876  26,443 

12,358  18,340 


$936,150     $1,068,81) 


Book  ard  Pamphlet  Society. — We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  a  number  of  receivers  of  the  New  Church  Doctrines,  who  have  been  considering  the 
subject,  to  take  measures  to  form  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  means  to  distri- 

*  Receipts  for  the  last  nine  months.  f  They  somewhat  exceed  that  sum. 
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bnta  booki,  punphleci,  and  traoto;  and  to  enooonige  lootoren  tocntar  the  field  which  ia 
lo  fatt  ripening  to  harrest.  It  it  proposed  to  oall  a  meeting  of  all  inteieftBd  in  the  labject, 
•ometime  duxing  the  sitting  of  the  next  General  Convention  in  New  York  (of  which  do^ 
notice  will  be  given),  for  the  pnrpoae  of  coomlting  and  comparing  Tiewa  npon  the  neeet- 
•ity  of  adoring  a  plan  of  co-operation,  by  which  this  nse — the  spreading  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Lord's  Church — may  become  more  general  and  efficients 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brethren  will  consult  together  upon  this  subject,  and  will 
come  prepared  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  which  may  lead  to  good  lesuits*  and  thus  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  all  who  look  for  the  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  N.  C.  Bnmham,  recently  of  Cincinnati,  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  New  Church  Society,  at  Peoria,  Illinois^  to  labor  with  them  in  the  ministry. 
He  has  already  enteied  the  field  and  established  himself  among  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Rev.  Solyman  Brown,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  N.  C.  Society  at  Sooth  panby,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  felt  constrained  by  the  claims  of  a  growing  family,  though  much  to  the  regret 
of  his  people,  to  remove  to  this  city,  and  establish  himself  in  a  branch  of  the  business  of 
Dentistry.  His  place  is  for  the  present  supplied  by  Mr.  Silas  Jones  hitherto  a  resident  of 
New  York. 

We  have  received  a  portion  of  an  extended  review  of  "  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg,** 
published  in  the  '*  Journal  du  Magnetisme,"  of  Paris,  edited  by  Baron  DuPotet.  The  re« 
view  has  thus  ikr  occupied  a  large  part  of  two  successive  Nos.  of  the  Journal,  and  yet  the 
author  has  done  litde  more  than  state  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work.  This,  however, 
he  has  done  with  great  fairness  on  the  whole,  though  occasionally  indulging  in  a  piquant 
sally  ef  skepticism  as  to  the  really  supernatural  character  of  Swedeaborg*s  experience. 
We  shall  await  with  interest  the  sequel  in  which  the  writer  proposes  to  state  his  objectione 
to  our  presentation  ef  the  general  subject. 

The  Harpers,  of  this  city,  have  commenced  a  new  monthly  periodical  of  144  pages»  at 
$3  a  year,  to  be  called  H^RPxa's  Monthly  Maoazuib.  Its  object  is  to  preserve  the 
choicest  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  including  reviews, 
essays,  and  speeches  of  distinguished  men,  making  ITOO  pages  a  year. 

We  would  again  renew  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Geneml  Convention  to  be  held  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Society  Library  Building, 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Leonard-street.  Provision  is  made  by  our  friends  here  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  delegates  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  and  such  of  them  as  are  not 
inet  at  the  landing  places,  on  their  arrival,  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  may  conve- 
niently report  themselves  at  the  place  of  meeting,  or  at  Mr.  Allen's  Book-store,  139  Nassau- 
street,  when  quarters  will  be  assigned  to  them.  In  connexion  with  the  above  we  would 
suggest  to  our  friends  and  subscribers  from  abroad  who  have  not  paid  for  the  current 
vol.  of  the  Repository  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  remitting  by  the  gentlemen 
who  may  attend  the  Convention.  We  could  hope  also  that  all  our  friends  would  imitate 
the  example  of  tomt,  and  use  their  efforts  to  inoreete  our  list  of  subscribers,  which  has  of 
late  extended  itielf  very  slowly. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


SWEDENBORG'S  PRINCIPIA. 
Hre  TmeoRT  or  the  Starrt  Heavens,  both  visible  and  invisible,  woNDERnrLLT 

CONFIRMED   BT  THE  TWO    HeRSCHRLS,    RosSE,    MaDLER,    HvMBOLDT;    LaORA1IOS» 

Bessel,  Mossotti,  Lambert,  Micuell,  and  others. 

[Continued  from  page  254.] 

Case  III. 

The  general  character  of  the  immensity  of  creation  beyond  or  outside  the  horndgrtes  qf 

the  visible  firmament  of  the  starry  heaven.  f||f 

**  The  ingenious  Mr.  Michell,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  started  the  idea  of 
the  stars  being  formed  into  groups  or  systems,  which  are  entirely  detached 
from  one  another,  and  have  no  inmiediate  connexion." — Dick^s  Sidereal  Heavem^ 
p.  210. 

"The  next  object  alluded  to  was  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  stars. 
It  was  an  Englishman,  named  Michell  who  first  observed  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment.*^— Prof  Nichots  Lecture  on  Astron.^  see  Manchester  Guardian^  May  15th,- 
1847. 

**  Mr.  Herschel  improved  on  Michelts  idea  of  the  fixed  stars  being  collected 
into  groups." — Encyclopadia  Britannica^  vol.  2,  part  ii.  p.  472,  Astronomy. 

"  Another  doctrine  published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1763,  by  M.  Boscovichi; 
said  to  have  been  first  thought  of  by  Mr.  Michell,"  &c. — Young's  Essay  on  the- 
Poxffer  and  Mechanism  of  Nature,  p.  64. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  quotations,  that  Michell  was  the 

first,  in  the  history  of  hypothesis,  to  propose  a  true  conception  of  the 

cosmical  structure  of  the  starry  heavens.    He  suggested,  that  gravi- 

^tation  might  cause  the  stars  to  cluster  together  into  distinct  systems : 

that  as  planets  are  parts  of  solar  systems,  so  are  solar  systems  parts 
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of  what  may  be  called  star  systems.  Micheirs  proposition,  given  in 
1767  (Phil.  Trans.  1767  and  1783),  contains,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  scientific  world,  as  shown  above,  the  first  sugges- 
tion on  record  of  the  grouping  of  stars  into  separate  and  distinct  sys- 
tems. 

But  the  true  history  of  the  matter  stands  thus : — Kant,  the  cele- 
brated German  transcendentalist,  was  the  first  who  published  a  true 
conception  of  the  distribution  of  matter  in  space.  The  work  was 
called,  On  the  Theory  and  Structure  of  the  Heavens^  and  published  at 
Konigsberg  in  1755.  About  this  time  Michell  was  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  but  had  not  published  anything  thereon.  Lam- 
bert, in  1757,  followed  Kant  in  his  Letters  on  Cosmogony,  Two 
years  subsequently  (1759),  Boscovich  published  his  celebrated  theory 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe.  All  advocating  similar  views  of 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  matter  in  space.  In  1767  Mich- 
ell presented  his  views,  but,  difl!erently  from  all  previous  theorists, 
gave  certain  illustrations  which  brought  the  theory  at  once  before 
the  attention  of  observers,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  demonstration.  On 
this  account,  I  suppose,  he  is  regarded  as  being  the  first  who  present- 
ed a  true  theory  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  former  being  entirely 
overlooked  or  unknown.  In  1780,  Herschel  guages  the  heavens,  and 
literally  beholds  what  had  hitherto  been  only  theoretical,  and  to 
some  absolutely  impossible. 

Yet  preceding  all  these,  and  when  Kant  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
Swedenborg  had  formally  given  the  same  ideas  and  views  of  crea- 
tion,— expressly  calling  his  Essay — "  The  Theory  of  the  Sidereal 
Heavens" — in  his  immortal  Principia^  published  in  1733, — being 
twenty-two  years  before  Kant,  twenty-four  years  before  Lambert, 
twenty-six  years  before  Boscovich,  thirty-four  years  before  Michell, 
and  forty-seven  years  before  Herschel.  This  work,  which  preceded 
all  ot||ers  in  the  suggestion  of  true  views  regarding  the  clustering  of 
stars,  aiid  their  arrangement  and  distribution  in  space,  was  published 
under  royal  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  then  reigning  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  Considerable  extracts,  with  brief  notices,  were  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Leipzic,  and  probably  at 
other  places.  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that 'Swedenborg  preceded 
all  others  in  this  most  interesting  department  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery and  research.  In  the  year  1734  he  presented  his  views  in  a 
finished  and  formal  manner  to  the  principal  scientific  institutions  of 
the  age  accompanied  with  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  cosmical 
forces  by  which  star  clusters  are  formed,  and  their  physical  relations 
so  preserved  as  to  maintain  the  great  whole  in  one  constant  state  of 
harmony,  equilibrium,  and  development.  The  extracts  from  this 
work,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  referred  to  above,  could  not 
fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  German  astronomers,  and  give  rise 
to  certain  general  considerations ;  to  plant  the  germs  of  more  univer- 
sal and  enlarged  views  of  creation,  and  to  be  suggestive  of  a  most 
rational  and  comprehensive  theory  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  These^' 
would  be  its  effects  on  the  German  astronomers  and  philosophejBlf^ 
amongst  whom  the  Principia  made  its  first  appearance^  being  poD- 

-     / 
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lished  at  Leipzic^  and  whilst  Swedeuborg  was  being  entertained  &t 
the  Court  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  with  special  honors,  and  with 
distinguished  marks  of  royal  favor.  More  than  ordinary  attention 
would  be  excited  by  these  facts  being  known,  and  that  the  work  was 
being  published  by  the  royal  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  this  country  sprang  up  the  first  sugges* 
tions  on  record  of  the  clustering  of  stars,  and  the  arrangement  and 
general  distribution  of  matter  in  space.  Kant  and  Lambert  were 
the  first  to  publish  true  cosmical  views  of  this  question ;  both  were 
Germans,*  and  therefore  had  in  all  probability  seen  the  views  of 
Swedenborg  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  Leipzic.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
Kant  and  Lambert  are  affirmed  in  "  the  great  work  of  the  age  ** 
{HumboldCs  Co8mo8\) — the  highest  standard  authority  we  can  appeal 
to — to  be  the  first  suggestors  of  a  true  theory  of  the  starry  heavens* 
The  following  are  the  words  in  which  this  ciffirmation  is  given : — 

**  The  purely  speculative  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Wright,  Kant,  and  Lam- 
bert, concerning  the  general  structural  arrangemeut  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  matter  in  space,  have  been  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  on 
the  more  certain  path  of  observation  and  measurement." — Cosmos,  vol.  i.,  p.  7L 

This  is  a  valuable,  though  indirect  testimony  to  Swedenborg's  pri- 
ority of  claim  ;  for  Kant,  who  preceded  his  contemporaries,  was  only 
ten  years  of  age  when  the  Principia  was  published.  When  he,  there- 
fore, was  a  mere  boy,  the  scientific  world  all  over  Europe  had  heard, 
and  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Leipzic  had  recorded,  Sweden- 
borg's theory  of  the  starry  universe,  and  the  formative  processes 
manifested  in  the  original  and  perhaps  still  progressive  agglomera- 
tions of  matter,  and  their  distribution  into  clusters  or  svstems  through- 
out space.  The  priority  of  his  claim  is  therefore  clear  and  indis- 
putable. The  results  of  our  researches  into  the  history  of  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner : — ^That  this 
theory  (referred  to  by  Humboldt  in  the  above  quotation,  based,  as  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  scientific  world,  on  observation  and 
measurement),  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  beautiful  and  exalt- 
ing in  relation  to  God's  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  that  hitherto 
had  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  first  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
and  to  confirm  the  fact,  from  published  records  of  human  opinion. 
Yet,  even  this  idea  was  as  a  drop  is  to  the  expansive  ocean,  com- 
pared with  the  lotly  grandeur  and  mighty  ubiquity  of  the  ideas  and 
conceptions  which  opened  to  his  view,  when  the  starry  clusters  of 
the  inner  universe  were  subsequently  discoverable  to  the  inner  vision 
of  his  spirit.  The  following  contains  a  brief  summary  of  his  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  stars  cluster  or  associate  themselves  into  socie- 
ties or  systems.  As  to  the  formative  process,  our  former  article  will 
suggest  an  exposition : — 

*  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Principia  to  record  Dr.  Oetinger's  analysis  of  the  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  of  Swedenborg  compared  with  his  Heavenly  Philosophy,  in  a  work  pub- 
Lshed  Vy  him  in  1765.    He  also  was  a  German. 

f  The  expression  applied  to  the  Cosmos,  by  the  learned  Baneen.  \xl  \va  \«N&^%A\n(<v.  «s^ 
EOHMdloMj,  in  the  Report  of  tbo  Bi itiih  AatooimUoik»  V%41»  ^"^Ab. 
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"  That  one  vortex,  with  its  active  centre,  constitutes  one  heaven  of  itself,  or 
ODeinundane  system ;  that  scFeral  vortices,  with  their  centres,  forrft  together 
a  certain  sphere ;  that  a  sphere,  consisting  of  many  vortices  of  tfie  same  kind, 
has  its  own  proper  figure." — Prmctpta,  vol.  i.,  p.  &Z, 

**That  the  whole  visible  sidereal  heaven  is  one  large  sphere,  and  that  its  snns 
or  stars,  together  with  their  vortices,  are  parts  of  a  sphere  connected  one  with 
the  other,  in  the  maimer  we  have  mentioned  .''—Page  234. 

*<  That  there  may  be  innumerable  spheres  or  sidereal  heavens  in  the  finite 
universe ;  that  the  whole  visible  sidereal  heaven  is  perhaps  but  a  point  in  re- 
spect to  the  universe.  The  sidereal  heaven;  stupendous  as  it  is,  forms  per- 
haps but  a  single  sphere,  of  which  one  solar  vortex  constitutes  onlv  a  pan. 
Possibly  there  may  be  innumerable  other  spheres,  and  innumerable  other 
heavens  similar  to  those  we  behold;  so  many  indeed  and  so  mighty,  that  our 
own  may  be  respectively  only  a  point." — Page  238. 

By  the  joint  labors  of  the  two  Herschels  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the 
heavens  have  been  guaged  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides,  with  their 
gigantic  telescopes :  and  the  result  has  been,  these  theoretical  sugges- 
tions, so  lofty  and  sublimely  elevating,  have  now  to  be  regarded  as 
wuitiers  of  fact.  This  happy  observation,  by  the  elder  Herschel,  of 
a  conception  first  published  by  Swedenborg  about  fit\y  years  pre- 
viously, enriched  astronomy  with  a  gem  far  exceeding  in  value  any- 
thing preceding  it.  Hitherto,  creation  was  considered  a  globular 
universe,  bounded  by  the  visible  heavens.  Beyond  this  there  was  no 
creation,  but  the  spiritual  heavens — the  theological  universe.  With- 
in this  the  materip^l  universe  was  enclosed,  in  the  centre  of  which  our 
solar  system  was  placed ;  whilst  its  interior  surface  was  our  visible 
heaven,  over  whose  ethereal  vault  were  strewed,  in  unnumbered 
myriads,  the  glimmering  lights  of  other  worlds. 

Swedenborg  was  the  first  intellectually  to  break  through  this  in- 
closure  of  the  heavens,  and  with  powerful  arm  to  burst  asunder  its 
confines,  to  draw  aside  the  dark  curtain  of  ages,  to  overthrow  the 
barriers  raised  by  ancient  prejudices,  and  advance  to  some  distance, 
though  with  cautious  steps,  over  the  uncertain  ground  beyond.  With 
unwearied  labor  he  had  essayed  every  probable  path,  and  having 
found  the  right  one,  proceeded  along  it  to  the  very  gate  of  truth. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  results.  At  once,  by  a  single  effort  of 
his  genius,  worlds  innumerable,  in  congregated  spheres,  were  beheld 
in  harmonious  operation,  without  end  or  limit — the  boundaries  of  the 
universe,  so  to  speak,  became  to  man  at  once  illimitable :  and  the 
scattering  goodness  of  the  Divine  Hand,  strewing  mercies  and  bless- 
ings amongst  unnumbered  worlds,  hitherto  unseen,  unknown,  and  un- 
conjectured,  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  Almighty — a  prospective  into 
a  field  so  entirely  new  and  unprecedented,  that  admiring  millions  are 
struck  with  awe  at  the  Mighty  Power  and  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom 
of  that  Being  who  moves,  provides  for,  and  supports  the  whole.  It 
was  a  Revelation  of  the  attributes  of  his  Being  and  the  Resources  of 
his  Power,  infinitely  beyond  anything  which  the  wildest  imagination 
of  the  Atheist  could  ever  have  conceived,  in  demand  for  evidence  ol" ' 
Ais  existence.    Literally,  the  heavens  were  opened — that  most  gloripOB 
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and  magnificent  region  in  the  material  universe,  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens^  formed,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  it,  of  innumerable  heavens, 
in  congregated  spheres,  bevond  or  outside  our  own — was  displayed 
first  to  the  intellectual,  ana  subsequently  to  the  ocular  vision,  when 
one  universal  blaze  of  glory  burst  forth  on  an  astonished  world. 
•*  Behold  ! "  says  Swedenborg,  on  drawing  aside  the  dark  curtain  of 
ages,  which  had  intercepted  creation  from  the  view  of  mortals,  '*  be- 
hold these  new  walks  of  the  Almighty  !  Lift  up  your  heads  on  high, 
and  behold  Him  traversing  the  innumerable  spheres  with  the  same 
flowing  richness,  beauty,  and  care,  as  is  so  conspicuous  on  this  atom 
of  a  world  on  which  we  dwell." 

This  humble  and  devout  philosopher  was  the  first  happy  mortal  on 
whom  the  high  duty  devolved  of  developing  these  mighty  truths  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  was  a  suitable  instrument  for  so  glori« 
ous  a  Revelation.  When  the  immensity  of  God*8  work,  beyond  or 
outside  the  visible  starry  heavens,  had  thus  been  opened  to  him,  and^ 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  he  had  gazed  mentally  on  the  pe- 
culiar mechanism  of  our  own  immediate  universe ;  had  watched  and 
measured  the  play  of  its  mighty  forces ;  had  proclaimed,  after  geo* 
metrical  measurement,  the  precise  system  or  cluster  of  stars  to  which 
our  sun^s  system  belongs ;  ye6^  had  placed  his  finger  on  the  very  spot 
in  that  cluster  five  years  before  Herscbel  was  born  ;  all  of  which  we 
have  proved  in  our  previous  articles,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ; — when  these  had  been  accomplished,  nothing  more,  as  to 
universal  principles  and  universal  mechanism,  could  be  revealed  to 
or  made  known  by  him,  to  be  useful  to  mankind  now.  To  progress 
further,  the  opening  of  the  inner  universe  to  mental  vision  must  needs 
follow.  For,  as  to  universal  principles  and  mechanism^  he  had  seen 
all  that  man  could  now  see  where  man  d6th  dwell.  He  stood  betwixt 
the  darkness  of  the  past  and  the  light  of  the  present,  a  humble  instru- 
ment, holding  in  his  hands  the  germs  of  those  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries and  revelations  which  even  now  astonish  the  world.  To 
enumerate  thefn  here,  or  even  to  hint  their  nature,  would  be  to  lessen 
the  interest  of  the  subsequent  articles  of  this  report. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  all  who  may  have  read  attentively  these  pa- 
pers, and  carefully  studied  his  voluminous  writings, — as  a  child  writ- 
ing down  his  thoughts  and  experience,  so  has  he  been  with  regard  to 
his  opinions,  his  discoveries,  and  his  almost  universal  experience. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  ^  the  world  knows  him  nof 

This  paper  will  close  our  exposition  of  Swedenborg^s  discoveries  in 
the  starry  heavens.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  placing  on 
record  the  following  result  of  my  labors  in  the  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  and  phenomena  of  those  amorphous  bodies  called  nebulao. 
A  paper  on  this  subject  would  have  been  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  valuable,  of  any  we  could  insert  in  our  report ;  but  the  dia^ 
grams  requisite  for  the  illustrations  would  be  too  expensive.  How- 
ever, we  here  record  the  fact,  that  we  have  tested  the  following 
beautiful  theory  of  Swedenborg's,  which  we  give  in  our  own  words^ 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  profound  Essay  on  the  Sidereal 
Heavens  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Principia. 
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1.  That  every  magnetic  bar  is  surroanded  with  a  magnetic  sphere, 
whose  axis  runs  along  the  length  of  the  bar.  Consequently,  the  form 
of  the  axis  will  be  of  a  like  form  with  the  bar :  if  the  bar  be  straight, 
the  axis  will  be  straight,  but  if  bent,  the  axis  will  be  bent. 

2.  The  surrounding  sphere  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  overlapping 
streams,  like  the  succession  of  colored  strata  in  a  rainbow,  which  are 
bent,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  form  of  the  axis.  Hence  Swe- 
denborg  affirms : — 

^  In  the  magnet  and  its  sphere  there  is,  however,  a  tjrpe  and  effigy  of  the 
heavens. 

^  In  the  sphere  of  the  magnet  are  spiral  gyrations  or  vorticles ;  in  like  manner 
in  the  sidereal  heavens  there  are  spiral  gyrations  and  vortices. 

^  In  every  vorticle  round  the  magnet  there  is  an  active  centre ;  in  every  vor- 
ticle  in  the  heaven  there  is  also  an  active  centre. 

^  In  every  vorticle  round  the  magnet  the  motion  is  quicker  and  of  greater 
eurvature  in  proponlon  to  its  nearness  to  the  center :  the  same  is  the  case  with 
every  vortex  in  the  heaven. 

*<  All  things  are  similar  one  to  the  other." — Page  231. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  each  cluster  constitutes  a  distinct  firmament 
of  gorgeous  suns,  and  each  firmament  is  an  independent  and  distinct 
system  or  heaven,  whose  general  form  will  depend  on  the  form  of  its 
axis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet.  These  independent  star  systems 
wo  call  nebulse,  and  answer  to  the  sphere  of  the  magnet,  whose 
general  form  depends  on  the  main  stream  running  through  their  in- 
terior. Indeed,  this  is  a  universal  truth.  The  human  body  is  erect 
or  bent  in  form  according  to  the  shape  of  its  spinal  column :  the 
massive  foliage  of  a  tree  according  to  the  erecture  of  the  trunk,  and 
so  on  through  every  department.  Accordingly,  I  have  diversified  the 
form  of  my  magnetic  bars,  so  as  to  imitate  the  form  of  the  main 
stream  in  difl!erent  nebulsB  ^hich  have  been  resolved.  And,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  form  of  the  whole  mass  of  streams  constituting  each 
sphere,  indicated,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  filings,  that  the  whole 
sphere  had  taken  the  general  form  of  the  nebula  it  was  intended  to 
represent ;  thus  exhibiting  to  the  senses  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
each.  This  is  an  invaluable  fact,  for  it  is  an  actual  demonstration 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  profound  essay  in  the  Principia 
which  has  been  the  main  subject  of  our  expositions.  Indeed,  the  fact 
is  all-important,  and  we  trust  the  Swedenborgian  Association  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it.*  The  descriptions  of  the  milky  way,  in  my  for- 
mer article  were  written  with  a  magnetic  bar,  almost  in  the  form  of 
the  inilky  way,  surrounded  with  streams  like  as  in  the  heavens,  lying 
on  the  table  before  me. 

The  general  mechanism  of  the  difierent  starry  clusters,  in  different 
itages  of  perfection,  may  now,  we  think,  become  subjects  of  familiar 
Uustration,  not  only  in  the  lecture  room,  but  also  at  home  in  the 
family  circle.  S.  Beswick. 

P.  S. — It  may  be  asked, — Did  Swedenborg  receive  any  assistance 
firom  suggestions  contained  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  or  are 

•  See  the  advice  of  the  Editor  of  this  Periodical  in  vol.  yi..  No.  72,  page  468. 
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we  to  regard  the  M^hole  of  the  Prineipta  as  the  result  of  his  unassisted 
labors?  We  reply — he  was  assisted  by  suggestion,  but  not  in  the 
departments,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  discoveries  claimed  for 
him  stand  clear  of  all  suggestion.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing to  whom  he  was  mainly  indebted,  we  would  reply  that  he  was 
mainly  indebted  to  Muschenbroek  for  experimental  proof,  and  to 
Christian  Wolff  for  the  improvement  of  his  axioms  and  fundamental 
principles.  Indeed  the  reader  can  see  his  own  admissions  in  this  re- 
spect at  page  366  of  the  second  volume. 


ARTICLE   II. 


MISSIONS. 

{Ctmtinuedfrom  Page  215.) 

In  looking  at  the  causes  that  have  operated  on  the  moral  condition 
of  the  world,  it  would  indeed  be  a  singular  oversight  to  omit  mention 
of  the  name  of  Socrates ;  indeed  his  name  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  When  one  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
influence  of  those  who  derived  their  knowledge  and  habits  of  thinking 
either  immediately  or  remotely  from  him,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aris- 
totle, and  others,  one  cannot  but  regard  the  teachings  of  Socrates  as 
affecting  the  present  age  more  than  any  other  uninspired  man  who 
ever  lived.  He  consecrated  his  life  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
gave  it  up  like  a  lamb  in  attestation  of  the  truths  which  he  taught 
He  is  one  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  These  are  the  men  to  listen 
to  who  count  not  their  lives  dear  to  them  for  the  sake  of  truth.  If 
we  do  not  listen  to  them,  whom  shall  we  heed  ?  They  are  the  lights 
of  the  world.  Arrayed  too  with  these  are  the  men  who  though  not 
forced  to  drink  poison  or  burn  at  the  stake  are  willing  to  renounce 
honor  and  worldly  gain,  and  have  their  names  cast  out  as  evil,  be 
stigmatized  as  enthusiasts,  and  passed  by  with  neglect  in  order  that 
their  testimony  may  be  against  the  fashion  of  the  world  which  pass- 
eth  away.  The  moral  truth  which  Socrates  taught  may  indeq^  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  witness 
among  nations  where  the  light  of  revelation  has  not  reached,  or  has 
dwindled  and  evanesced  into  twilight  and  darkness.  Supposing  even 
that  the  great  truths  which  he  taught  were  the  shattered  planks 
from  the  wreck  of  a  Primitive  Faith  (as  they  no  doubt  were)  floated 
down  in  corrupted  cosmogonies  on  the  stream  of  ages,  we  may  yet 
trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  his  case  as  jnuch  as  in  that  of  Swe- 
denborg,  in  the  ready  and  devoted  acceptance  which  those  truths 
could  obtain  from  one  like  Socrates  brought  up  amongst  the  grossest 
corruptions  of  heathenism*    His  was  an  instance  how  an  unsophisti* 
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cated  and  moral  nature  may  respond  to  the  admonitions  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  how  clearly  the  moral  eye  may  penetrate  surrounding 
gloom  when  only  the  heart  is  right  and  the  eye  single.  It  is  instruct 
live  too  to  reflect  on  the  great  coherence  of  moral  teaching ;  how 
agreed  the  great  teachers  of  the  world  have  been  on  this  subject. 
There  is  the  same  drift  in  the  instructions  of  Socrates  as  in  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Lord,  and  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  by  him  who  considers  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
and  the  ineflable  love  of  our  Lord  without  whose  permission  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  through 
all  his  wanderings  and  all  his  depravity,  man  would  be  left  without 
succor  and  without  hope  of  recovery.  Who  can  now  estimate  the 
preparation  which  the  teachings  of  Socrates  efi*ected  for  the  difiusion 
of  Christianity  through  the  Roman  Empire  7 

To  learn  what  was  the  substance  of  the  positive  teaching  of  Socra- 
tes we  must  consider  attentively  what  was  his  life  ;  how  he  was  oc- 
cupied ;  and  his  resigned  patient  death.  He  evidently  had  no  design 
to  indoctrinate  men  in  scientifics  and  physics,  or  in  literature ;  though 
he  probably  foresaw  that  that  taste  for  inquiry  into  truth  which  he 
was  ever  awakening  must  soon  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  philosophi- 
cal literature  at  Athens.  He  already  witnessed  the  commencement 
of  each  a  literature,  the  result  of  this  excitement,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
liad  read  the  Lysis  of  Plato,  and  observed  respecting  it,  ^  How  much 
the  young  man  makes  me  say  that  I  never  said.**  (Diog.  Laert.  in 
Vit  rlat.  xxiv.)  He  wished,  on  the  contrarVy  to  divert  men  from  the 
Tatkity  «f  setting  themselves  up  for  philosophers  and  make  them  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  in  learning  and  investigating,  instead  of  prema- 
turely commencing  at  once  as  well  informed  persons  and  teachers  of 
others,  with  crude  and  superficial  notions  and  principles.  We  find 
indeed  that  his  life  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  true  moral 
and  religious  principles  in  opposition  to  the  false  and  mischievous 
principles  which  he  observed  were  comnK)nIy  acted  on  and  avowed 
m  the  world.  The  supremacy  of  self  scrutiny  was  the  burthen  of  all 
his  teaching ;  not  for  its  value  as  a  science  merely,  or  as  a  matter  of 
intellectual  curiosity  but  in  order  to  self-government  and  an  improve- 
ment in  virtue  and  the  sine  qua  non  to  human  happiness.  He  found 
in  his  day,  as  we  unfortunately  find  in  ours,  that  this  was  the  last 
kind  of  knowledge  which  men  ever  thought  of  seeking  after ;  that 
they  had  in  fact  no  concern  about  it ;  or  if  reminded  of  its  necessity^ 
tfaeji presumed  they  had  it  already.  His  constant  effort  was  then  to 
open  the  minds  of  men  to  a  perception  of  the  value  of  this  knowledge 
aiid  of  their  own  need  of  it.  To  his  conviction  of  the  paramount 
nature  of  this  knowledge  to  every  other  may  be  ascribed  his  apparent 
disparagement  of  physical  science,  and  of  all  merely  speculative 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  that  which  was  good  for  the  inner 
man.  He  was  aware  too  from  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  exist- 
ing physical  philosophy,  how  imperfect  that  knowledge  was,  how  en- 
tirely hypothetical  and  incapable  of  practical  application.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  regarded  himself  as  holding  the  special  mission  of  direot- 
isg  men*8  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  nature.  Socrates  had  to 
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encoanter  the  same  kind  of  obstacles  as  our  blessed  Lord.  The  max- 
ims of  the  A(^beni^ns  were  all  based  on  the  absolute  and  engrossing 
importance  of  jthe  present  life.  The  body  and  its  present  appetites 
and  desires  were  regarded  as  the  whole  of  man.  They  studied  to 
improve  their  external  circumstances  but  not  themselves.  Socrates 
lecf  them  to  surmise  that  there  must  be  some  end  of  human  pursuit 
beyond  the  gratification  of  the  passions,  and  further^  some  ultimate 
end  to  the  whole  sum  of  the  active  energies  of  the  soul  beyond  the 
present  life  and  distinct  from  all  bodily  associations.  And  what  is 
more  he  not  only  suggested  such  a  fhought  by  showing  the  reason- 
ings on  the  opposite  view  of  human  life  to  be  inconsequential  and 
absurdy  but  he  further  refuted  the  prevailing  fallacies  on  the  subject 
by  his  own  example  on  the  other  side.  By  divesting  himself  of  all 
the  worldly  accessaries  of  happiness,  and  depending  exclusively  on 
the  internal  resources  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  bv  his  perpetu- 
al cheerfulness  under  those  privation^  he  proved  to  the  world  that 
happiness  did  not  result  from  externals,  or  from  the  body,  but  from 
the  internal  nature  of  man,  from  its  state  of  discipline  and  command 
over  the  appetites  of  the  body.  Theories  of  morals  were  yet  to  be 
formed.  It  remained  for  Plato  to  erect  the  true  and  sublime  standard 
of  human  conduct  in  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  and  for  Aristotle 
afterwards  to  show  the  application  of  the  law  of  habits  to  the  sub- 
ject Then  too  in  regard  to  religion  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
Sosing  that  mere  external  punishment  was  the  only  suffering  un- 
ergone  for  offences  committed.  Secret  faults,  as  he  pointed  out,  did 
not  escape  with  impunity.  He  appealed  to  the  remorses  of  conscience 
to  show  how  surely,  however  invisibly,  wrong  doing  was  visited  with 
its  punishment,  and  he  must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  strong  though  undefined  apprehension  of  a  period  of  general  retri- 
bution after  .death  in  another  world.  Plato  caught  this  idea,  took  up 
the  doctrine  as. a  formal  truth  and  worked  it  up  into  a  perfect  theory, 
with  the  formal  array  of  argument  and  didactic  exposition. 

But  in  one  vital  particular  was  the  teaching  of  Socrates  deficient, 
and  so  radical  is  the  error  that  it  is  put  into  diametrical  contrast  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  The  error  however  has  taken  such  deep 
hold  of  the  human  mind,  through  false  theological  teaching,  that  even 
up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  extirpated  but  it  underlies  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  Old  Church  ;  it  shoots  up  strong  in  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  if  for  no  other  purpose  a  special 
communication  from  heaven  was  needed  to  bring  us  back  to  the  .true 
doctrine  contained  in  that  expostulation  of  our  Lord,  "  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  "  (John  v.  40). 

In  assailing)  as  Socrates  did,  the  follies  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
dexterity  of  an  acute  reason,  he  was  ever  exposing  their  ignorance. 
The  impression  on  his  own  mind  appears  to  have  been,  that  men 
erred  rather  from  the  want  of  due  information  respecting  their  moral 
condition,  than  from  the  perverseness  of  their  will — from  folly  rather 
than  from  vice.  An  accurate  observer  of  human  life,  and  with  a  dis^ 
position  to  follow  the  path  of  duty  wherever  it  might  lead  him,  he 
had  in  his  own  case  felt  the  importance  of  intellectual  cultivation  in 
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order  to  right  conduct  From  his  own  circamstances  accordingly, 
and  from  a  predilection  for  those  exercises  of  the  mind  which  were 
his  habitual  pursuit,  he  overrated  this  importance/ and  instead  of 
simply  regarding  the  information  of  the  mind  as  a  necessary  ingredi- 
ent to  moral  improvement,  he  made  it  all  in  all.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  wisdom  or  philosophy  was  virtue,  and  ignorance  and  folly 
was  vice.  He  carried  this  view  of  morals  so  far  as  to  place  the 
knowledge  of  duty  on  a  footing  with  the  knowledge  of  arts,  Hoxi*  6i  00* 

fM/aBtjff^s  »oi*  i^iatfj/itj  rov  6ixtuov  6»ya»  Zaftp  Ttav  yf^a/ifiaruvj  «•  r.  x.    (Xenoph* 

Mem.  iv.,  2»  20.)  Nor  was  he  Sven  startled  with  the  paradox,  that 
if  such  were  the  case — if  the  knowledge  of  right  were  the  whole  of 
morality — there  would  be  less  immorality  in  intentional  wrong  con- 
duct, than  in  unintentional,  done  through  ignorance.  Thus  vice  was 
in  no  case,  in  the  view  of  Socrates,  an  act  of  the  will,  but  of  the  mis- 
taken judgment.  He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  assert  that  men  did  not 
act  wrong  wilfully  in  the  particular  instances  of  misconduct,  so  as 
not  to  deserve  blame  for  their  misconduct ;  but  that  the  seat  of  vice 
was  in  the  perverse  understanding — for  that  the  will  was  invariably 
towards  good.  If  accordingly  vice  may  be  regarded  as  seated  in  the 
understanding,  and  not  in  the  heart,  it  would  follow,  that  that  man  is 
less  vicious  in  principle  who  knows  what  is  right  and  acts  wrong  than 
one  who  acts  wrong  without  knowing  what  is  right.  The  former 
alternative,  however,  was  impossible  according  to  his  theory.  For 
knowledge,  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  must  prevail  over  every  prin- 
ciple. So  far  was  Socrates  led  by  the  working  of  his  method,  and 
his  observation  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  men  to  overlook  some 
facts  at  least  as  evident  on  the  other  side, — the  plain  instances  of 
men  acting  wrong  in  spite  of  their  better  knowledge,  and  of  greater 
blame  assigned  to  wrong  fhus  done  in  spite  of  knowledge.  We  know 
however  that  men  see  the  light  but  love  darkness  rather  than  light ; 
and  the  seat  of  vice  is,  accordingly,  not  in  the  understanding,  but  the 
heart.  This  however  may  be  said  in  justification  of  this  language  of 
Socrates  on  moral  subjects,  that  the  ignorance  which  he  attacked, 
was  in  truth  a  vicious  and  blameable  ignorance.  Men  cfid  not  take 
the  pains  to  inform  themselves  on  moral  subjects.     They  pursued  and 

Erofessed  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  but  that  which  was  most  at 
and  for  their  acquisition  and  most  concerned  them.  Seeing  then 
the  errors  into  which  men  ran  from  this  neglect,  Socrates,  not  un- 
reasonably, reprobated  ignorance  as  the  source  of  immorality.  Os- 
tensibly he  attacked  the  general  ignorance  of  men,  holding  out  phi- 
losophy as  the  remedy  of  vice  and  unhappiness.  But  the  ultimate 
and  real  object  of  his  attack  all  the  while  was  the  immoral  dispo- 
sition, the  self-neglect,  and  the  irregular  habits  of  life,  from  which 
the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  men  on  moral  subjects  commonly 
result. 

The  greatness  of  Socrates  is  seen  also  in  the  effects  produced  by 
his  teaching.  He  made  great  men.  He  was  the  Lord  Bacon  of 
those  days  in  morals.  He  mapped  out  for  his  pupils  the  domains  and 
acquirements  of  human  thought  and  urged  them  to  new  conquests. 
Without  absolutely  discountenancing  Physics  he  wished  that  depart* 
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ment  of  human  investigation  to  be  held  subordinate  to  morals  and  . 
uses.    He  trained  men  to  think  for  themselves,  to  accept  no  opinion 
which  should  be  contradicted  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles 
of  their  own  nature,  and  k)  rest  in  no  opinion  until  they  had  traced  it 
up  to  those  principles.     Here  was  the  great  source  of  his  greatness ; 
that  he  gave  nerve  and  vigor  and  greatness  to  his  disciples.    Not 
teaching  synthetically  and  dogmatizing  into  silence  the  timid  who 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  he  brought  out  their  natural  powers  by 
an  apparently  careless  conversation,  and  rested  not  till  he  had  acted 
the  midwife  to  their  thoughts  and  given  them  joy  that  men-chil* 
dren  were  bom  into  the  world.    That  various  and  discordant  schools 
of  philosophy  should  have  arisen  out  of  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  energetic  call  of  Socrates  to  his  countrymen  was  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.    Powerful  minds  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  sloth  and 
indifference,  and  now  at  length  roused  to  self-exertion  would  be 
tempted  to  try  their  own  powers  and  strike  out  a  path  for  themselves. 
We  are  not  to  wonder  then  that  Aristifpus  the  advocate  of  pleasure, 
and  Antisthenes  the  austere  cynic,  should  have  been  among  the  hear- 
ers of  Socrates,  or  that  Plato  should-  have  formed  a  contemplative 
myl^ticism  on  the  sober,  homely  philosophy  of  his  master.    Socrates 
never  proposed  any  precise  system  of  doctrine  to  his  followers.    His  •. 
mission  was  accomplished  in  making  them  think  and  exert  them- 
selves.    He  did  not  desire  that  they  should  think  alike,  but  they  should 
one  and  all  think  and  judge  for  themselves.    It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore that  some  should  have  gone  into  extravagancies,  and  that  while 
general  good  resulted  from  the  excitement,  partial  evil  also  should 
have  accompanied  it.     An  Aristippus  or  an  Antisthenes  could  not 
have  issued  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  certain  that  huge  evil  would  result  from  the  abject  submission  to 
the  authoritative  opinions  of  Pythagoras  in  the  neglect  of  self-exami- 
nation and  self-knowledge,  and  disregard  of  personal  responsibility 
by  those  who  implicitly  received  them. 

In  the  time  of  Socrates  men  rested  their  belief  of  a  Divine  agency 
in  the  world  on  tradition  and  authority,  and  omitted  to  explore  much 
as  they  do  at  the  present  day  the  witness  of  God  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  the  world  around  them.  Consequently  they  were  exposed  to 
every  objection  which  the  ingenuity  of  theory,  or  tne  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  the  world  might  suggest  to  their  uninformed  credulity 
against  the  positive  truth  of  their  religious  system.  As  infidelity  in 
these  days  finds  its  refuge  in  the  belief  of  an  infallible  church,  in  the 
form  of  the  Popedom  or  some  other  hierarchical  constitution,  as  Synod, 
Assembly,  Association,  or  Conference,  and  it  is  itself  in  turn  the  miser- 
able refuge  from  the  despotism  of  the  very  infallibility  before  which 
it  crouches  in  silence  ;  so  among  the  votaries  of  heathen  superstition, 
doubts  and  misgivings  of  the  thoughtful  intellect  and  the  troubled 
heart  were  left  to  prey  on  themselves,  shut  up  in  abject  submission 
to. an  external  authority,  and  unprepared  for  their  own  defence  and 
support.  Socrates  addressed  a  great  portion  of  his  practical  infor- 
mation, as  Carlyle  has  done  and  is  doing  at  the  present  day  (thanks, 
ten  thousand  thanks  the  writer  offers  to  him  for  his  invaluable  labors) 
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to  the  remedy  of  this  distempered  state  of  the  religions  feelings.  He 
saw  plainly  that  the  vulgar  and  current  theology  could  not  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  rational  evidence  ;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  religion  ;  that  it  was  no  mere  state  afiair 
to  prop  human  authority  ;  and  furthermore  that  presumptions  of  hu- 
man vanity  and  corruption  and  depravity  would  be  ever  assailing 
this  citadel  of  heaven  in  the  human  soul ;  and  he  knew  that  such  as- 
saults could  only  be  repelled  by  a  well  informed  reason  prepared  for 
the  encounter.  He  therefore  provided  his  hearers  with  a  solid  and 
impregnable  argument  in  favor  of  the  being,  providence  and  moral 
government  of  God.  the  argument  was  what  is  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  argument  from  final  causes,  or  the  evidences  of  al- 
mighty design  and  benevolence  in  the  fabric  and  course  of  nature. 
He  called  upon  men  with  such  evidences  of  the  divine  goodness  not 
to  wait  for  any  more  palpable  proof,  but  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  invisible  beings  and  thinffs^from  their  efiects,  and  from  the  good 
received  to  reverence  the  Deuy  its  author.  The  language  attributed 
to  him  by  Xenophon  is  in  remarkable  correspondence  with  that  of 
St.  Paul,  declaring  that  **  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  ; "  and  the  tenor  of  his  argument  throughout  illustrates 
the  observation  of  the  Apostle.  Then  he  refers  to  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Pow- 
er to  reward  and  punish ;  and  he  points  to  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
advantage  and  disadvantage,  respectively  consequent  on  virtuous 
and  vicious  conduct,  in  the  course  of  things,  as  instances  of  a  per- 
fection of  government  beyond  the  power  of  human  laws.  So  Bishop 
Butler  observes  in  his  Analogy,  part  I.  ch.  2,  p.  51,  **  For  if  civil 
magistrates  could  make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take  place, 
without  interposing  at  all,  after  they  had  passed  them,  without  a  trial, 
and  the  formalities  of  an  execution  ;  if  tlrey  were  able  to  make  the 
laws  execute  themselves,  or  every  offender  to  execute  them  upon  him- 
self; we  should  be  just  in  the  same  sense  under  their  government 
then  as  now  ;  but  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  more  perfect  manner.'* 

To  expect*  from  such  sublime  moral  teaching  any  conspicuous  and 
permanent  public  improvement  would  be  to  overlook  the  extent  and 
the  malignity  of  heathen  corruption.  The  men  of  that  day,  as  of  the. 
present,  had  the  voice  of  God  distinctly  speaking  within  them,  "their 
conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing 
them,**  according  to  that  just  description  of  them  which  Scripture 
has  set  before  us.  But  if  they  shut  their  ears,  and  hardened  their 
hearts  against  our  Lord's  divine  instruction,  how  would  they  listen  to 
one  who  was  ever  upbraiding  them  with  their  dulness  ana  inatten- 
tion to  his  lessons  and  admonitions.  Socrates  did  not  disguise  that 
his  mission  to  them  was  one  of  reproof  and  expostulation — a  mission 
in  fact  from  the  Deity ;  and  that  his  real  concern,  accordingly,  was 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  success  of  his  mission  lest  they  should  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  rejecting  a  divine  gift.  {Vid.  Plato^  ApoL  Socr.  Opera^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  71.) 

We  may  regard  that  energetic  call  which  he  was  ever  sounding  in 
ibe  ears  of  bis  countrymen  as  a  providential  warning  to  the  heathen 
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world,  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  merely  natural  man,  trusting  to 
his  own  imaginations — ^how  **  changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,'* 
he  **  gives  himself  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness 
with  greediness/'  As  God  sent  his  prophets  to  the  Jews  to  tell  them 
of  their  transgressions  and  bid  them  **  remember  the  law  of  Moses 
his  servant,"  so  in  his  dealings  with  the  nations  of  the  world  he 
appears  to  have  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  individuals  from  among 
themselves,  heathens  still,  yet  gifted  with  a  purity  of  moral  vision 
beyond  their  contemporaries,  to  retrace  the  divine  outline  of  their 
fallen  nature,  amidst  its  ruins,  and  to  declare  almost  authoritatively 
the  indelible  but  forgotten  law  of  right.  Israel  rejected  its  prophets ; 
but  through  all  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  those  prophets  pre- 
pared the  way  of  the  Lord.  The  heathen  world,  in  like  manner,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  its  monitors,  its  legislators  and  philosophers,  but,  in 
spite  of  their  general  obduracy  and  indifierence;  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  call  was  not  utterly  fruitl^s.  To  the  original  influence 
of  Socrates,  especially  brought  as  this  was  to  bear  on  the  "great  centre 
of  heathen  civilization,  it  may  have  been  in  great  measure  owing,  that 
the  light  of  moral  and  religious  truth  was  kept  alive,  however  faintly 
burning,  for  successive  generations,  in  many  a  dark  abode  of  super- 
stition ;  and  that  in  a  later  day,  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  truth  ap- 
fealed  not  without  effect  to  the  Areopagite  of  Athens,  the  .jailor  of 
hilippi  and  the  Roman  proconsul  at  Faphos. — {Vid.  Dr.  Hampden^s 

Dissertation  on  the  Life  of  Socrates.) 

T.  W. 

MartoUa,  Oft* 


ARTICLE  III. 


NEW  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT, 

N«.  II. 

It  is  designed,  in  the  present  number,  to  advocate  a  General  Con- 
vention, in  the  sense  given  to  the  term  in  a  previous  article — and  to 
advocate  it  from  the  proper  constitution  of  the  ministry.  But,  as  the 
rightful  existence  of  the  ministry  as  a  class  distinct  from  the  laity  has 
been  called  in  question,  this  point  must  first  engage  our  attention. 
It  is  a  wearisome  task  to  be  laying  foundations  over  again,  but  when 
that  which  has  been  settled,  both  in  the  first  Christian  Church  and 
the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  is  treated  as  the  error  of  ages,  we  have 
no  choice  left  us.  (a) 

A  ministry  distinct  from  the  laity  is  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  existed  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  wsts  almost  universal  through  every  period  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  to  its  close.  (6)     It  is  plain  that  the  Lord  during  His  . 

life  in  the  world  brought  the  Apostles  into  a  peculiar  relation  with  i 

Himself,  one  whereby  they  were  prepared  to  become  teachers  of        \ 


I 
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Christian  doctrine, — that  He  commissioned  them,  at  His  ascension,  to 
preach  and  baptize — that,  after  His  ascension,  they  actually  fulfilled 
this  office — that  they  exercised  the  power  of  ordering  the  external 
afiairs  of  the  Churches — that,  among  other  things,  they  appointed 
*  Presbyters  "  who  were  a  teaching  class — and  that  "  Deacons  *'  are 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles  in  a  way  strongly  favoring  the  idea  that 
they  had  the  same  function  with  presbyters  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
That  Poly  carp,  the  disciple  of  John,  was  the  **  Bishop  "  of  Smyrna, 
that  Clemens  (probably  the  companion  of  Paul)  was  the  *' Bishop  " 
of  Rome,  and  that  Irenseus  was  the  **  Bishop  *•  of  Lyons,  are  among 
the  undisputed  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history — and  whatever  sense 
may  be  attributed  to  the  word  "  Bishop,''  it  bore,  undeniably,  at  that 
period,  the  sense  of  a  permanent  functionary  in  teaching  and  admin- 
istering the  things  of  public  worship.  That  there  was  a  clergy,  dis- 
tinct from  the  laity,  in  three  orders,  called  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 
cons, is  as  certain,  in  the  year  150,  as  that  there  is  a  clergy,  consist- 
ing of  these  grades,  with  the  superaddition  of  Archbishops,  Cardinals, 
and  a  Pope,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day.  Now, 
even  setting  aside  the  Scriptural  part  of  this  argument,  the  position 
which  Eusebius  has  taken,  and  in  which  the  esteemed  Editor  of  the 
Repository  has  joined  him,  has  against  it  the  heavy  presumption,  that 
a  thing 'so  enormous  (in  their  account)  as  the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity  should  have  originated  in  very  contact  with  the  Apostles. 
The  universal  consent  of  the  first  Christian  Church  also  lies  against 
it — and  if  it  should  be  alleged,  that  that  Church,  its  great  abuses  in  the 
matter  considered,  is  but  a  poor  commentary  on  the  principle  con- 
tended for,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  abolition  of  the  clerical 
order,  has  a  yet  more  discreditable  patronage,  it  having  found  favor 
only  with  some  of  the  enthusiastic  sects  of  that  church — its  very 
worst  portions. (c) 

With  this  passing  notice  of  the  Scriptural  argument  confirmed  by 
ecclesiastical  history,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  respect- 
ive grounds  on  which  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
may  be  made  to  rest. 

It  rests  on  use  as  its  true,  and  indeed,  sacred  foundation.  If  we 
look  at  the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  Church,  we  shall  perceive,  that 
it  implies  instruction.((f)  Men  are  gathered  together  into  a  church,  in 
order  that  in  it  and  through  it,  as  an  instrument,  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  heaven.  This  preparation  is  to  be  malde,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  acquiring  truths,  and  then  by  living  according  to  them. 
We  cannot  have  these  truths  by  intuition,  like  the  men  of  the  most 
ancient  Church.  Nor  by  revelation,  like  the  men  of  other  earths  in 
the  universe.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  learn  them  by  the  ex- 
ternal way.  This  learning,  in  accoi  dance  with  the  law  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  men  must  be  ministers  of  use  to  one  another,  de- 
mands a  medium  of  instruction — and,  in  accordance  with  another  of 
its  1j  ws,  the  law  that  we  must  be  led  by  delights — ^this  instruction 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  love  for  it  in  the  will,  a 
capacity  for  it  in  the  intellect,  and  qualifications  for  it  by  study. 
TJ3tts  far,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  dispute  between  the  two 
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sides  of  the  present  question,  those  who  advocate  a  perfect  spon- 
taneity in  the  things  of  the  clerical  function  not  supposing  that  all 
would  avail  themselves  of  their  inherent  right  to  be  priests.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  turn  to  points  on  which  there  is  a  diversity  of 
views.    Three  of  these  may  be  noticed. 

1.  The  first  is,  authorized  introduction  into  the  ministry  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  self-introduction.    Shall  the  ministerial  function 
be  something  left  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  and  open  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  occupy  it  7     May  every  one,  making  himself  the  judge  of 
his  own  qualifications,  say  :  **  I  feel  myself  called  to  this  use :  I  have 
an  inherent  right  to  it.     1  admit  no  power  on  earth  to  abridge  me  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,"  and  thereupon  proceed  to  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.     It  seems  to  some  that,  if  this  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative  in  the  church,  an  admirable  state  of  things, 
as  regards  liberty,  will  result,  and  that  usurpation  and  dissension 
iVill  have  their  very  roots  pulled  up  among  us.    But  cool  reason  has 
its  doubts  on  this  matter.    If  the  gates  of  the  ministry  are  thus  thrown 
open  to  all,  with  no  guard  at  them  on  the  part  of  the  general  Church, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  many  will  enter  who  will  be  defective  in 
capacity,  in  learning,  and  in  civil  and  moral  character.Ce)   The  clerical 
function  will  be  taken  up  from  evil  as  well  as  good  delight ;  it  will 
be  used  as  the  mere  means  of  livelihood — as  a  make-shift,  while 
the  occupant  prepares  for  the  medical  or  some  other  profession  ;  it 
will  be  a  kind  of  sewer  to  catch  those  whom  school-teaching,  and 
mercantile  life,  and  the  legal  profession,  have  purged  out  of  their 
ranks.     But  let  us  look  only  at  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  ministry.     The  majority  of  its  members,  it  will  be 
safe  to  say,  will  be  without  skill  in  the  original  tongues  in  which  the 
Word  is  written,  and  without  the  general  cultivation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  respectability.     They  will  be  making  constant  mistakes,  which 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  hearers  can  see  through,  and  exposing 
ignorance  at  which  the  more  light-minded  among  them  will  laugh. 
The  consequences  will  be  unhappy,  for  respect  is  an  element  in  the 
feeling  with  which   a  teacher  must  be  regarded,  no  matter  what  his 
subject,  if  he  is  to  teach  with  effect.     We  have  examples  of  both,  a 
learned  and  an  unlearned  ministry,  before  our  eyes,  of  religious  bodies 
where  the  teachers  and  the  taught  pride  themselves  upon  their  scorn 
of  intellectual  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  of  others  in  which 
learning  is  prized  and  cultivated.     We  can  make  ourselves,  in  point 
of  respectability,  like  the  one  or  the  other,  at  our  option,  and  we  shall 
be  making  our  choice,  in  deciding  whether  we  will  recognize  any 
one  who  comes  to  us  offering  to  take  charge  of  our  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, on  the  simple  ground  that  he  feels  an  impulse  so  to  do,  or 
whether  we  will  require  of  him,  besides,  that  the  Church,  as  well  as 
himself,  shall  have  judged  of  his  fitness,  and  stamped  his  vocation 
with  her  impress. (/) 

The  other  side  replies  to  this  argument,  of  course,  that  each  con- 
gregation, or  society,  can  best  judge  of  what,  in  a  minister,  suits  it. 
This  is  true ;  but  societies  can  use  this  right  either  in  a  selfish  manner, 
*  or,  looking  to  the  general  good.    A  society  cannot  **  live  to  itself"  a.\^^ 
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more  than  a  man  ;  all  its  actions,  usages,  and  measures  go  abroad 
in  effects  on  the  general  church.  If  it  recognizes  an  unfit  man  as  a 
minister,  it  so  far  discredits  the  ministry  in  general,  compromises  the 
respectability  of  the  New  Church,  obliges  neighboring  societies  to  put 
up  with  his  lack  of  capacity,  vulgarity,  or  immorality,  if  these  are  his 
traits,  or  else,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  ba  I  feeling,  to  refuse  his  services. 
It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  societies  should  combine  toge- 
ther and  determine  by  rule,  what  qualifications  are  desirable  for  en- 
trance into  the  ministrv  in  general,  while  they  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  selecting,  from  this  general  body,  those  adapted  for  them- 
selves in  particular.  Such  a  step,  if  it  involves  any  sacrifice  otriffhU 
on  the  part  of  societies,  would  be  a  sacrifice  from  a  noble  motive.  Who 
shall  forbid  this  pervading  of  mutual  regard  7  The  opposite  argument 
steps  in  and  binds  societies  to  selfishness,  bidding  tnem  look  at  their 
minister,  each,  as  one  in  whom  it  alone  is  interested,  when,  in  fact, 
the  ministry  is  a  public  ofHce  and  the  peace  and  respectability  of  the 
church  at  large  is  involved  by  every  one  of  their  recognitions.  More- 
over, as  regards  this  matter  of  recognition,  no  society  can  get  along 
with  recognizing  only  the  minister  or  ministers  that  officiate  to  it. 
The  indispensable  commerce  of  societies  among  themselves  requires 
that  they  recognize  one  anoiher*s  ministers.  Shall  this  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  other  ministers  be  made  by  special  acts,  or  by  a 
general  arrangement  among  themselves  7  Manifestly  the  latter  is  the 
preferable  way.(g) 

A  remark  about  this  whole  manner  of  deducing  ecclesiastical  order 
from  the  rights  of  societies  will  be  in  place  here.  It  is  a  selfish  spirit 
that  is  thus  inculcated  upon  societies.  Swedenborg,  somewhere  in  the 
Spiritual  Diary,  has  made  the  observation,  that  jurists  have  erred  in 
deducing  the  maxims  of  municipal  and  international  law  from  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  that  they  should  have  drawn  them  from  mu- 
tual charity.  '  This  observation,  so  striking  in  its  first  application,  is 
equally  so  as  regards  the  mutual  intercourse  of  societies. 

2.  The  second  point  of  diflfere:  ce  will  be  the  ordination  of  the  clergy 
by  the  clergy.  One  looks  in  vain  over  the  articles  of  Eusebius  and 
the  remarks  of  the  Editor  for  an  allowance  of  ordination.  It  lays  in 
their  very  path,  but  they  have  got  by  it  without  notice.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  feel,  that,  if  they  recognize  it  at  all,  it  is  with  a  most  sus- 
picious and  backward  acknowledgment.  However  this  may  be,  of 
ordination  by  the  clergy  there  is  the  following  plain  rejection  :  **By 
the  distinct  order  or  office  of  the  clergy  in  the  church,  we  mean  an 
order  which  perpetuates  itself  by  some  special  form  of  ordination  or 
inauguration,  wherein  the  body  of  the  church  or  the  laity,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  no  share.''  That  such  an  order  of  men,  whether  called 
priests,  clergymen  or  ministers,  was  designed  to  exist  in  the  New 
Church  is  what  we  venture  to  deny.  That  to  the  contrary  of  this,  or- 
dination, by  some  hands,  is  to  be  used  in  the  New  Church,  we  have  the 
explicit  authority  of  Swedenborg.  Canons  of  N.  C.  iv.  7  :  "  That  the 
clergy,  because  they  are  to  teach  doctrine  from  the  Word  concerning 
the  Lord,  and  concerning  redemption  and  salvation  from  Him,  are  to 
be  inaugurated  by  the  covenant  (or  promise,  sponseonem)  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  and  by  their  representation  of  its  translation  ;  but  that  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  clergy  according  to  the  faith  of  their  life."  Now,  shall 
the  rite  thus  explicitly  recognized  by  Swedenborg  be  administered  by 
the  clergy,  that  is,  by  those  who  have  alreadv  been  inaugurated,  or 
by  those  who  have  not  1(h)  All  congruity  and  propriety  say,  by  the 
former.  It  would  be  a  strange  spectacle,  at  an  inauguration,  that 
those  inaugurated  for  the  very  purpose  of  conducting  public  religious 
services,  should  be  bid  to  stand  aside,  while  some  one  uninaugurated, 
unused  to  the  work,  and  probably  unskillful  in  it,  should  read  the  ne- 
cessary services,  make  the  prayers,  and  performed  the  represenative 
of  translation.  The  only  reason  pleaded  for  this  indecorum  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  in  another,  this  violation  of  the  very  principle  of 
ordination  by  giving  a  function  allied  to  teaching  to  the  uninaugurated, 
is,  that  certain  false  doctrines  have  been  associated  with  this  rite  in 
the  Old  Church.  But  this  reason  becomes  of  no  weight,  the  moment 
it  is  known  that  these  doctrines  are  held  in  abhorrence,  not  more  by 
the  laity  than  by  the  clergy,  among  us.  (A) 

But  if  the  clergy  ordain  the  clergy,  does  this  make  them  ^  a  self- 
perpetuating  order  T**  To  a  certain  extent  it  would,  perhaps,  if  they 
should  assume  this  authority ;  but,  if  it  is  conferred  upon  them,  by  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  have  their  origin  with 
the  laity,  then  any  one  can  see  that  it  does  not.  Neither  are  they  a 
**  self-perpetuating  order,"  unless,  besides  the  power  of  ordaining,  they 
have  the  power  of  appointing  themselves — but,  in  this  essential  article, 
which  is  well  distinguished  in  Mr.  Prescott's  letter  from  ordination, 
they  are  now  associated  with  the  laity — and  no  one  wishes  it  to  be 
otherwise,  (t) 

3.  The  third  point  of  difference  will  lie  in  the  position,  that  the 
functions  of  teaching  publicly  and  administering  the  Sacraments  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  (j)  My  friendly  opponents  would  have 
these  functions  free  to  all,  without  ordination.  One  of  them  says : 
^  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  said,  that  persons  not  duly  inducted 
should  not  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  ministry.  But  who  is  author- 
ized  to  prevent  them,  and  whence  came  the  power  ?"  But,  that  cer- 
tain functions  should  be  restricted  to  the  clergy,  is  plain  from  the 
nature  of  ordination,  {k)  It  is  originally  an  inauguration,  that  is,  a 
badge  of  entrance — sometimes  into  a  society,  sometimes  into  a  col- 
lege (then  called  matriculation),  sometimes  into  an  office  in  the  State—- 
and,  in  every  case,  the  entrance  is  into  something  peculiar  and  ap- 

Eropriatedy  not  into  something  that  was  open  to  the  person  entering 
efore  the  ceremony,  and  which  he  is  to  hold  in  common  with  all 
who  are  without  this  badge  afterwards.  Ordination  would  be  the 
merest  nullity,  regarded  as  an  inauguration,  if  the  recipient  might 
have  officiated  without  it  himself,  and  all  others  can  enter  into  his 
functions  without  it  also.  Would  such  an  empty  trifle  be  recognized 
among  the  canons  of  the  New  Church  ?  Inauguration  is  entrance 
into  something  segregated  or  secluded ;  but  this  would  be  entrance, 
so  to  speak,  into  all  "*  out  o'  doors.**  (/) 

The  point  argued  for  is  plain,  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  office — a 
term  which  Swedenborg  applies  to  the  priesthood*    ^  ^  ^waoLxiKa^i^  i 
VOL.  uu  81 
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state  of  the  Church  in  which  clerical  functions  should  be  exercised 
indiscriminately  by  all,  and  there  would  be  no  di£BcuIty  in  showing:, 
in  the  words  of  the  Editor,  that,  in  this  case,  there  would  be  ^  a  dis- 
tinction in  use  which  does  not  amount  to  a  distinction  in  of&ce,  or 
rather  in  official  order  and  caste."  But  he  is  really  called  upon  to 
show  that,  when  the  clerical  functions  have  been  segregated,  as  it 
were,  and  constituted  into  an  *^  office,"  that  office,  and,  consequently, 
they  who  fill  it  are  not  set  apart  by  limits.  There  would  be  no  **  of- 
fice *'  of  the  Priesthood,  in  the  state  of  things  advocated  by  Eusebius, 
any  more  than  in  a  communitv,  where  every  man  acted,  as  occasion 
oalled,  as  arbiter  in  disputes,  there  would  be  *'  the  office  "  of  a  Judge. 
No  office  exists  until  functions,  that  were  before  in  common,  are 
gathered  up  and  limited  to  a  certain  individual  or  class.  Now  he 
who  fills  the  office  of  the  priesthood  is  a  clerical  oMcer^  as  he  who 
fills  an  office  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is  a  juaicial  officer — and 
this  fact  as  much  implies,  that,  for  reasons  of  public  utility,  his  func- 
tions should  not  lie  open  to  the  first  occupant  who  chooses  to  make 
himself  such,  as  that  that  those  of  the  Judge  should  not.  If  this  paral- 
lel is  denied,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  is  manifestly  a  law  of  divine 
order,  in  civil  government,  is  a  law  of  tyranny  in  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. 

As  regards  **  the  authority  to  prevent "  all  from  acting  as  ministers 
indiscriminately,  which  is  demanded  in  the  extract  given  above,  it  lies 
in  the  right  of  every  society  to  recognize  its  religious  teachers  (which, 
of  course,  involves  the  right  to  refuse  recognition  to  the  unfit), 
which  is  contended  for  on  the  other  side.  It  is  this  very  right,  exer- 
cised by  societies  in  combination,  (m)  By  what  authority,  it  might  be 
asked,  imitating  the  question  above  quoted,  shall  any  one  say  to  so- 
cieties :  •*  You  may  accept  or  refiise  whom  you  please  for  your  re- 
ligious teachers,  provided  you  act  separately,  but  you  shall  not  com- 
bine into  a  body,  and  prescribe,  in  the  body  you  then  form,  whom  you 
will  and  will  not  accept."  (n) 

The  above  arguments  for  appropriating  the  functions  of  the  Minis- 
try to  the  clerical  order  are  confirmed  by  Swedenborg.  How  could 
the  point  under  consideration,  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  be  as- 
serted more  luminously  than  in  the  words  which  follow: — ^"Good 
may  be  insinuated  into  another  by  every  one  in  the  country,  but  not 
truth,  except  bv  those  who  are  teaching  ministers.  If  others  insinuate 
truth,  it  gives  birth  to  heresies,  and  the  Church  is  disturbed  and  rent 
asunder."— j4.  C.  6822.  (o) 

That  the  same  is  true  of  the  sacraments  appears  from  the  Canons, 
C.  4,  8,  9, — **  That  the  Divine  (Proceeding),  which  is  understood  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  the  Liord  through  the  clergy  to  the 
laity,  by  preachings,  according  to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
truth  thence  derived.  And  also  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Sup- 
per according  to  repentance  before  receiving  it."  The  heading  up  of 
the  whole  chapter  is  as  follows  :  "  That  hence  [the  Divine  Proceed- 
ing passes!  through  men  to  men,  and,  in  the  Churchy  chiefly  from  the 
clergy  to  the  laity. ^  (p) 
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To  these  arguments  for  the  clergy  843  a  distinct  class  might  be 
added  one  from  the  innumerable  collisions  and  irregularities  by  which 
the  Church,  if  it  were  so  unwise  as  to  make  the  experiment  urged 
upon  it,  would  be  "  taught  as  with  thorns"  that  law  is  not  tyranny, 
nor  the  unbounded  liberty  of  individuals,  freedom.  Such  confusions 
can  be  easily  foreseen,  and  while  the  fear  of  them  is  upon  us,  we  can- 
not feel  re-assured  by  such  assertions,  as  those  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ''  As  to  heretical  or  incompetent  ministers  and  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  this,  in  an  orderly  state  of  the 
Church,  will  take  care  of  itself. ^'^  There  are  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  ''  no  human  priesthood  "  sentiments  and  the  "*  no  human 
government"  ones.  The  assertion  of  both,  that  no  disorders  will  re- 
sult from  the  attempt  to  realize  theories,  is  very  confident,  but  very 
destitute  of  rational  guarantees.  (9) 

The  above  positions  might  be  supported  by  more  numerous  cita^ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  the  Church  ;  but  space  does  not  admit  of 
this,  and  scarcely  of  the  single  observation  which  we  will  here  subjoin, 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  such  passages.  There  are  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  them.  In  the  first,  we  collect  them  together 
and  submit  them  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  not  only  singly,  but  as  a 
wholcy  which  they  make  by  combining  together.  We  suffer  one  to 
cast  light  on  another.  We  suffer  them  to  develope  and  support  each 
other  mutually,  and  then  gather  the  import  of  each  passage  accord- 
ing to  the  general  sense  of  the  whole.  In  the  second  way,  we  take 
each  passage  singly,  and  apply  to  it  an  ingenious  criticism  by  which 
its  more  obvious  meaning  is  made  doubtful,  and  then  judge  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  to  be  the  sum  of  the  senses  yielded  by  this  isolat- 
ing process.  When  we  gather  into  one  view  all  that  Swedenborg 
has  said  on  the  necessity  of  '^  government  in  the  Church  "  as  well  a3 
in  the  State,  that  there  must  be  "  governors  "  in  it  who  are  "  priests," 
— what  he  has  said  respecting  ''  the  clergy  and  the  laity,"  manifestly 
distinguishing  them,  and  showing  what  .the  former  must  do  and  not 
do — respecting  their  **  inauguration  " — respecting  the  danger  of  heresy 
when  others  are  allowed  to  teach — respecting  the  *'  honor  and  digni- 
ty "  which  are  to  be  shown  them,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
may  accept  them — and  respecting  the  Trine  in  which  they  are  to  oe 
constituted — and  then  contemplate  such  opinions  as  are  drawn  from 
these  pass€tges  by  Eusebius,  supported  by  tne  Editor ;  we  cannot  help 
feeling,  that,  with  the  most  heartfelt  reverence  for  Swedenborg's  in- 
structions in  higher  matters,  they  are,  in  these  minor  ones,  by  the 
isolating  process  above  described,  unconsciously  engaged  in  contra- 
dicting their  teacher,  while  they  seem  to  themselves  only  construing 
him  in  a  sound  sense,  (r) 

The  grounds  on  which  that  sense  of  these  passages  which  would 
strike  most  as  the  fair  one  is  eliminated,  and  another  one  put  in  its 
place,  are  three — which  will  now  be  noticed  in  succession. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  domination.  The  adverse  argument  everywhere 
goes  on  the  supposition,  that  the  love  of  dominion  produced  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  ordination  of  the  clergy  by 
the  clergy.    It  even  asserts  one  of  these  to  be  ^  the  froslAnw  "^vuk^w^^. 
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the  fundamental  falsity^  of  the  love  of  dominion.  But  the  assertion 
is  not  true,  historically ;  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  body,  dates  itself  far 
back  of  the  rise  of  that  spirit  in  the  Church,  {s)  These  external  institu- 
tions and  forms  became  hurtful  only  when  the  doctrine  of  the  keys^ 
that  of  absolution,  and  that  of  the  apostolic  succession  were  added  to 
them.  These  doctrines  were  as  a  hand  put  forth  by  the  love  of  do- 
minion, by  which  it  seized  upon  a  legitimate  and  useful  implement, 
and  turned  it  to  most  mischievous  uses.(^)  Do  away  with  those  doc- 
trines— (and  surely  my  friendly  opponents  will  allow  that  they  are 
held  in  abhorrence  among  us) — and  the  separate  existence  of  the 
clergy  will  be  like  an  axe  taken  from  the  grasp  of  a  madman,  and 
given  to  a  workman  in  his  right  senses,  who  immediately  employs  it 
in  building  a  house.  Is  it  not  a  little  external — to  indulge  in  a  friend- 
Iv  retort — to  be  attributing  to  the  merest  externals  the  desolations  of 
the  Babylonish  spirit  7  Had  it  not  been  for  the  doctrines  above  men- 
tioned, the  external  constitution  of  the  Roman  Church  (which,  after 
all,  is  a  perversion  of  the  original  form  of  the  ministry)  would  have 
been  only  a  highly  inexpedient  form  of  Church  government ;  it  would 
have  embarrassed  charity  and  faith,  but  could  never  have  changed 
tfaem  into  their  opposites.  {u) 

2s  The  individual  man  is  a  Church.  Strange  that  the  general 
principle  relied  upon  for  calling  Swedenborg's  special  statements  into 
doubt  {Rep.  p.  227)  should  give  them  a  decided  support.  Carry  out 
the  Analogy  correctly,  and  this  will  be  apparent.  The  man  is  com- 
posed of  goods  and  truths,  two  perfectly  distinct  things  ;  priests  cor- 
respond, in  the  collective  church,  with  goods,  and  the  laity  conse- 
quently with  truths,  and  as  goods  and  truths  are  distinct,  the  clergv 
And  laity  must  be  distinct  also.  If  every  man  in  the  collective  church 
were  a  priest,  then  the  individual  man  could  consist  of  nothing  but 
goods.(t;)  On  the  subject  of  every  man  being  a  priest,  the  following 
passage  from  the  Diary,  No.  4004,  has  a  bearing :  **  There  were  also 
eertain  onesffalling  from  heaven]  who  rejected  the  priestly  function — 
saying  that  the  priesthood  was  universal,  thus  with  all."  This  pas- 
sage which  win  be  found  (with  remarks  by  the  Editor)  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Repository,  is  reproduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking, that,  by  obvious  implication,  "  rejecting  the  priestly  func- 
tion" (or  office)  is  the  equivalent  of '*  saying  that  the  priesthood  is 
universal,  and  with  all.*'  In  the  general  can  any  one  believe  that 
Swedenborg  would  mention,  in  this  way,  an  important  particular  of 
New  Church  order,  as  the  priesthood  of  all  is  asserted  by  the  other 
side  to  be.  (w) 

3.  Societies  are  prior  to  the  ministry  and  establish  it  '*  The  min- 
istry of  a  society  antedates  that  of  an  order  of  the  clergy  pertaining 
to  the  Church  at  largo."  This  argument  proves  something  only  by 
isonfounding  the  forming  stage  of  the  Church  as  to  government,  with 
its  mature  stage.  All  things  that  grow  have  these  two  stages,  and 
the  order  of  operation  in  the  last  is  very  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  the  first  Take  for  example  the  earth ;  its  first  state  is 
that  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  kingdom  at  first  receives  influx 
dmmediately  through  heaven ;  but  when  the  two  superior  kingdoms 
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are  formed,  with  man  at  their  head,  the  influx  into  that  kingdom  is 
thenceforth  through  them.  So  with  the  mind  of  man  itself,  the  influx 
of  good  is,  at  first,  into  the  aflfection  of  sciences  in  the  external, 
whereby  the  rational  is  formed,  but  afterwards,  so  far  as  the  rational 
is  formed,  good  flows  into  the  aflfection  of  sciences  through  it  It  is 
matter  of  necessity,  that  the  first  ordination  should  be  by  the  laity, 
but  it  is  vain  to  rely  upon  this  as  proof  that  it  should  be  so  alwaye. 
If  our  country  had  been  settled  and  organized  by  counties,  and  coun- 
ties had  afterwards  combined  into  states  and  states  into  the  federal 
union,  would  it  be  thought  a  valid  argument  for  taking  away  from 
the  President  and  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  certain  oflicers,  that 
officers  were  at  first  appointed  by  counties  ?  You  cannot  govern  a 
man  by  the  laws  of  embryo  life,  and  you  should  not  make  the  Church, 
full-grown^  conform  to  the  model  of  its/oi-ming"  stage,  (x) 

If,  by  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
clerical  functions  are  dictated  by  use — that  none  should  enter  upon 
them  self-inducted — nor  without  ordination  by  those  personally  in- 
augurated to  the  same,  and  that  they  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
clergy  for  reasons  of  public  order,  it  is  plain  that  the  clergy  and  the 

laity  ought  to  form  distinct  classes  in  the  New  Church. 

A.  E.  F. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  extend  the  space  devoted  to  the  preceding  article  by 
mny  subjoined  remarks  of  our  own.  But  as  we  have  some  strictures  to  offer  upon  the 
positions  of  A.  E.  F.,  and  as  they  would  lose  much  of  their  effect  by  being  presented  sep- 
arate from  the  matter  which  occasions  them,  we  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  put  in 
our  rejoinder.  We  are  eonscious  of  doing  this  at  great  disadvantage  from  being  obliged  to 
restrict  ourselves  on  several  points  to  a  few  sentences,  when  whole  pages  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  do  justice  to  our  views. 

(a)  It  is  doubtless  a  wearisome  task  to  be  laying  foundations  over  again  which  will  not 
Mtay  laid,  and  such  will  necessarily  be  the  case  with  every  foundation  laid  by  man  and 
not  by  the  Lord  himself.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  such  and  such  things  have  been  **  setded," 
and  "  set  upon  their  own  base,"  when  a  stricter  inquisition  may  show  that  they  have 
been  built  upon  the  shilling  sandbanks  of  falsity  instead  of  the  immoveable  rock  of  truth. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  particular  institution  of  the  church  has  long  held  its  place  unques- 
tioned is  no  infallible  sign  that  it  rests  upon  a  solid  basis.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  among  the  old  things  which  are  to  be  disallowed  and  pass  away  before  the  genius  of  the 
^ew  Dispensation.  In  this  case  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say  **  The  bricks  are  fallen  down, 
but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones;  the  sycamore  trees  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
change  them  into  cedars."  Foundations  of  all  sorts  are  the  very  things  which  New 
Chuccb  principles  most  sternly  interrogate. 

(6)  The  evidence  on  this  head  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  is,  in  our  view,  of  very  conflicting  character  and  of  very  unequal  authority. 
In  the  mind  of  a  Newchurchman  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  argument  that  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  **  existed  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostolic  age."  The  leaven  of  Antichrist  began  to  work  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  clergy,  following  in  the  wake  of  Diotrephes, 
should  have  begun  to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  caste  at  the  early  period  alluded  to. 
The  love  of  pre-eminence  easily  grafts  itself  upon  the  function  of  teaching,  and  the  history 
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of  the  first  Christian  church  firom  the  outset  is  a  running  commentarjr  upon  the  truth  of 
the  intimation.  The  adyocates  of  church  power  and  clerical  prerogative  are  very  prone 
to  rest  the  argument  rather  on  the  patristic  than  the  scriptural  basis,  and  the  words  of  Ig- 
natius, Clemens,  Tertollian  and  the  rest  are,  on  the  Episcopal  theory,  for  instance,  all 
gold  and  precious  stones,  while  on  the  New  Church  theory  they  are  hay  and  stubble,  dirt 
and  trash.  It  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  only  and  its  illumined  exposition  that  determine 
fov  us  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Church,  and  we  have  for  ourselves  sought  unto  these 
oimoles  in  vain  to  find  an  adequate  warrant  for  the  past  and  present  order  of  things  ecclo- 
liastic  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian  world.  But  upon  this  head  we  can- 
BOt  now  enlarge.  We  are  prepared,  however,  to  discuss  the  Scriptural  argument  when- 
ever it  shall  be  (airly  called  for. 

(e)  We  could  hardly  have  anticipated  that  an  argument,  from  a  New  Church  pen,  in 
behalf  of  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  should  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
cognize, as  well  founded,  the  trinal  array  of  Bishops,  PriesU,  and  Deacons.  If  such  an  ar- 
gatnent  is  valid  against  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  class,  why  is 
it  not  valid  in  support  of  such  a  gradation  as  an  actual  feature  of  the  New  Church  1  We  do 
not  see  but  that  according  to  A.  £.  F.  the  same  Scriptural  proof  which  establishes  the  fact 
of  the  distinction  establishes  also  the  duty  of  its  observance ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Church  is  recreant  to  its  Lord  if  it  do  not  arrange  its  ministry  according  to  the  Episcopal 
model.  In  this  case  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  turning  over  our  correspondent  to  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  who  have  on  this  head  so  successfully  entered  the  lists 
with  the  Papists  and  Prelatists.  It  is  a  controversy  Twith  which  the  Newchurchman  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  **  That  there  was  a  clergy  distinct  from  the 
laity*  in  three  orders,  called  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  as  certain  in  the  year  150, 
MM  that  there  is  a  clergy  consisting  of  these  grades,  with  the  superaddition  of  Arch- 
bishops, Cardinals,  and  a  Pope,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day.**  Doubt- 
less ;  and  the  authority  for  the  one  is  just  as  good  as  that  for  the  other ;  which  is  saying  as 
little  for  either  as  can  well  be  said. 

(i)  We  have  expressly  declared  that  we  recognize  a  function  of  teaching  in  the  New 
Church.  This  function  rests  of  course  on  a  foundation  of  use.  But  what  we  maintain  is, 
that  the  discharge  of  the  function  does  not  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  distinct  order  or 
easte  in  the  Church,  exclusively  and  pre-eminently  set  apart  to  it,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  plane  above  that  of  the  laity.  The  ability  to  teach  in  spiritual  things  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  illumination  in  the  teacher,  and  this  again  upon  the  degree  to 
which  he  is  in  good  and  truth.  But  the  being  in  good  and  truth  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any 
one  portion  of  the  men  of  the  church,  but  the  duty  of  all.  It  is  what  all  are  to  aim  at,  and 
yet  as  there  will  always  be  a  diversity  of  attainment  in  this  respect,  so  the  function  will 
distribute  itself  accordingly.  The  same  member  who  is  a  teacher  to  others  whose  spirit- 
ual state  is  below  his,  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  to  others  whose  spiritual  state  is 
above  his.  The  gifU  of  all,  however,  are  in  some  way  put  in  requisition.  Every  one  is 
to  edify  another  as  occasion  may  offer,  yet  not  in  a  spirit  of  arrogance  or  dictation,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-subjection.  The  evil  heretofore  existing  has  arisen  from  ereet- 
ng  an  occasional  function  into  a  permanent  office,  and  appropriating  the  performance  of 
its  duties  to  an  exclusive  and  privileged  class.  Subtle  arguments  are  never  wanting  for 
such  a  process,  as  one  party  does  not  object  to  being  excused  from  onerous  duties,  and  the 
other  has  an  innate  latent  love  of  dominion  to  be  gratified.  Between  both  the  present 
order  of  things  has  been  begotten  and  obtained  establishment  in  the  church.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  perverted  order,  from  which  there  will  eventually  be  a  recession,  but  we  do  not  ad- 
Yocate  its  instant  abandonment.  We  are  willing  to  await  the  result  of  a  gradual  change, 
provided  a  change  shall  be  actually  ititended,  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  our  senti- 
menti  that  they  should  not  be  charged  as  so  essentially  radical  and  revolutionary  in  their 
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naiure  as  to  demand  sudden  and  violent  reforms.  On  this  head  it  is  probable  we  shall  b« 
greatly  misapprehended  and  misrepresented,  but  as  we  know  ourselves  in  the  matter,  wt 
shall  abide  the  issues  with  calmness.  It  is  not  mceuarf  that  wrong  impressions  should 
be  taken  up  in  regard  to  our  true  position. 

(s)  A  case  is  here  supposed  which  amounts  to  well  nigh  a  complete  caricature  of  th« 
state  of  things  for  which  we  are  contending.  No  better  evidence  of  a  man's  utter  unfi^> 
ness  for  the  function  in  question  could  be  afibrded  than  the  spirit  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  language  above  put  into  the  lips  of  a  self-sufficient  aspirant  to  ministry  in  the  Church. 
No  rightly  disposed  servant  of  the  Lord  can  enter  upon  any  sphere  of  use  in  a  spirit  of  ais 
rogant  assumption  or  with  a  tone  of  lofty  defiance.  The  true  minister,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, is  one  who  would  fain  be  the  servant  of  all,  and  this  is  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  ielf» 
distrust,  prompting  one  to  withhold  rather  than  protrude  his  claims  to  consideration  and 
deference.  As  to  the  danger  that  may  hence  accrue  to  the  church,  from  a  noii -authorized 
or  self-authorized  introduction  into  the  ministry,  we  have  only  to  say  that  on  the  true 
theory,  as  we  apprehend  it,  of  church  order  there  will  be  little  to  be  feared  on  this  score, 
inasmuch  as  every  society  will  select  its  own  teachers,  upon  adequate  probation,  and  as 
the  function  is  unfed,  its  labor  being  purely  a  labor  of  love,  small  indeed  will  be  the  in- 
ducement for  any  one  to  resort  to  it  from  any  selfish  or  mercenary  motive.  On  the  sooie 
of  detriment  to  the  church  from  the  probable  intrusion  of  wiUiamed  men  as  teachers,  we 
may  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  provided  the  culture  of  the  inttUect  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  paramount  object  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  simple  i»> 
ference  to  the  first  principles  of  the  New  Church  would  be  sufficient  to  correct  a  fiUlacy 
like  this.  If  all  wisdom  is  the  form  of  love,  and  all  truth  the  product  of  good,  the  grand 
desideratum  is  the  purification  of  the  will  and  its  afiections.  All  desirable  mental  en- 
lightenment will  follow  in  the  train  of  a  regenerated  love.  C^6t  charitat,  ibi  daritat.  The 
infiuence  necessary  to  effect  this  is  not  that  of  human  learning.  The  revelations  vouch* 
safed  to  the  New  Church  teach  new  lessons  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  head  and  of  the  heart,  and  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  great  work  of 
the  ministry  is  to  lead  to  the  good  of  life  by  a  pathway  continually  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Word.  Human  learning,  as  furnishing  ampler  ves- 
sels for  the  infiow  of  divine  truth  and  good,  is  never  to  be  disparaged,  but  we  would  fain 
fortify  our  own  minds  against  the  idea  that  the  true  standard  of  ministerial  qualification 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  or  rare  acquisitions  in  scienee, 
letters,  or  art.  The  kind  of  ability  to  unfold  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  which  re- 
sults from  the  illustration  usually  granted  to  a  pure  and  exemplary  life,  is  of  incomparably 
more  use  in  the  ministry  than  the  most  signal  mastery  of  learned  tongues.  Moderate  ta^ 
lents  and  attainments,  coupled  with  good  sense  and  an  enlightened  zeal,  are  usually  the 
best  guarantee  for  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 

{f)  The  surest  way  for  the  New  Church  to  attain  the  rttptctahility  which  our  corre^ 
pondent  covets  for  her,  is  to  live  up  to  and  act  fully  out  her  distinguishing  prinolpleft 
These  are  principles  of  life,  and  such  as  make  their  appeal  to  every  individual  of  the 
church ;  and  if  the  mass  of  receivers  honor  the  truths  they  possess,  the  church  will  inevi^ 
ably  be  respectable  and  respected,  and  her  teachers,  as  a  general  fact,  equally  so.  *'  Like 
people,  like  priest.** 

(g)  Every  step  in  a  discussion  like  the  present  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  divest  the 
mind  of  its  old  conceptions.  The  strictures  of  A.  £ .  F.  recognise  all  along  just  such  a  state 
of  things  ecclesiastically  as  now  exists  as  a  field  of  clerical  action.  Each  society  has  one 
minister  or  pastor,  and  as  he  is  inducted  into  the  sacred  office  by  the  consecrating  act  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  he  thereby  obtains  the  seal  of  their  sanction  and  an  tntrtt^  in  conse- 
quence, into  the  various  pulpits  in  the  connexion.  In  this  sense  the  office  is  held  to  be  a 
pMie  one,  which  renders  the  occupancy  of  it  by  fit  incumbents  a  matter  of  great  con- 
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oem  to  the  general  body  of  the  Cburoh.  But  how  is  it  in  the  order  for  which  we  plead  ? 
There  every  society  has  a  plurality  of  teachers  according  to  its  exigencies,  and  according 
to  the  diversity  of  gifts  possessed  by  its  members.  The  society  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
may  serve  as  an  example.  We  have  there  listened  to  lectures  of  eminent  ability  and  use 
delivered  from  time  to  time  by  highly  intelligent  laymen,  who  were  every  way  qualified 
lor  the  work,  and  to  whom  the  society  evidently  gave  heed  with  great  delight.  We  know 
of  nothing  that  should  prevent  a  New  Church  Society  from  regarding  a  number  of  such 
men  as  its  true  ministry,  who  need  nothing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mem- 
bers to  authorize  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  spiritual  teachers  and 
guides.  And  if  acknowledged  in  this  capacity  by  one  society,  why  should  they  not  be  by 
another,  should  they  perchance  visit  or  sojourn  for  a  time  among  them  1  They  are  men 
in  good  repute,  qualified  to  Impart  instruction  or  to  kindle  aflection,  and  prompted  by  a 
love  of  use.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  sustain  abroad  the  same  character 
they  do  at  home  ?  Yet  they  would  not  covet  or  claim  the  title  of  clergymen  on  this  ac- 
count,  for  they  do  not,  by  exercising  this  function,  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  Brahmini- 
oal  caste  in  the  Church.  They  are  plain  citizens,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  their  several 
secular  vocations  in  life,  and  giving  themselves,  as  occasion  may  serve,  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  their  brethren,  because  actuated  by  the  love  of  the  neighbor  in  one  of  its  purest 
forms.  On  the  whole  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  above  objection  is  a  valid  one  ;  we  do 
not  acknowledge  that  the  interests  of  the  church  at  large  are  any  more  promoted  or  pro- 
tected by  the  existing  arrangements  than  by  those  proposed.  Indeed,  the  advantage,  if 
anything,  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter  as  it  is  supposed  that  none  will  be  called  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  teaching  function  but  those  who  have  been  tried  and  approved  in  that  depart- 
ment, whereas,  in  the  present  order,  persons  are  introduced  into  the  ministry  without 
any  previous  preparation,  other  than  scholastic,  and  the  various  societies  are  expected  to 
xeoognize  them  on  the  ground  of  the  approbation  of  their  ordainers. 

(Jk)  Denying,  as  we  do,  the  legitimate  existence  in  the  New  Church  of  the  clergy  as  a 
permanently  distinct  class  of  men,  it  were  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have 
mnch  to  say  of  the  distinguishing  rite  which  has  been  regarded  as  constituting  them  such. 
But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  ordination  a$  tuck  ;  it  is  with  its  asserted  instrumentality  in 
creating  a  superior  order  in  the  Church  that  we  are  at  variance.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a 
misapprehension  of  our  meaning  that  we  are  charged  with  **  plainly  rejecting  ordination 
by  the  clergy.**  What  we  reject  is  the  clergy  ordained  as  a  separate  class,  and  not  the  or" 
dination  iteelf,  except  as  the  basis  on  which  the  clerical  character  rests.  We  are  obviously 
arguing  here  against  a  ielf-perpetuating  order  of  men,  distinct  from  the  laity.  Viewed  in 
this  relation  we  of  course  deny  to  ordination  the  virtue  usually  ascribed  to  it  as  produc- 
ing such  an  efiect,  but  we  do  not  thereby  necessarily  repudiate  the  rite  altogether.  To 
disallow  it  under  one  aspect  is  not  inconsistent  with  allowing  it  under  another.  Rightly 
linderstood  and  rightly  applied  it  may  have  a  very  intelligible  use  in  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion. If  a  society  shall  deem  it  proper  to  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  labors  of  their 
teachers  by  such  a  ceremony,  very  well ;  we  would  not  object  to  it,  though  we  do  not 
perceive  it  to  be  indispensible.  But  our  objections  lie  mainly  against  the  interpretations 
pot  upon  the  rite  in  its  relation  to  a  permanent  and  distinct  class.  To  charge,  therefore, 
that  we  reject  ordination  by  the  clergy,  is  very  little  to  the  point  so  long  as  the  main  ques- 
tion is  in  regard  to  the  very  existence  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  at  A.  E,  P,  undertiandg  it, 
Bnt  upon  this  point  we  have  litde  hope  that  our  true  position  will  be  justly  apprehended. 
The  proposition  that  there  may  be  a  distinct  use  of  teaching  and  of  spiritual  leadership  in 
the  church,  without,  at  the  same  time,  its  constituting  a  distinct  and  self-perpetuating 
order  termed  the  clergy  in  contradistinction  from  the  laity,  is  one  so  complex  from  its  very 
simplicity,  that  it  will  find  an  exceedingly  difficult  admission  into  minds  pre-occupied 
with  a  difi'erent  idea.    Consequently  we  shall  deem  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  are  not  rep- 
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resented  as  denying  the  nfc  as  well  as  the  separate  office  of  all  ministry  in  the  Charch.  If 
so,80  be  it ;  we  would  define  our  position  more  clearly  if  we  ooald.  Our  correspondent  be- 
gins by  giving  prominence  to  onr  alleged  rejection  oi  ordination  of  the  dergf  by  the  dergy, 
which  in  our  argument  comes  into  question  solely  as  a  rite  by  which  a  distinct  order  of 
men  perpetuatet  ittelf.  It  is  in  this  relation,  or  as  having  this  bearing,  that  we  reject  It. 
We  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the  means  cannot  be  legitimate  to  tin  end  which  Is  illegiti- 
mate. Ordination,  we  hold,  is  not  legitimate  a$  a  nuam  of  giving  perpetuity  to  the  clerical 
order.  In  this  relation  solely  do  we  speak  of  it  in  a  tone  of  disapproval.  But  from  this 
fact  it  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  that  we  reject  it  in  all  other  relations.  That  which  is  not 
good  for  one  thing  may  be  good  for  another ;  and  so  with  ordination.  The  strictures  of 
A.  E.  F.  on  this  head,  as  they  proceed,  gradually  shift  the  point  and  direct  themselves  at 
last  against  an  imaginary  position,  as  if  we  rejected  ordinadon  altogether  because  we  re- 
ject it  under  one  particular  aspect.  Accordingly  he  wheels  round  upon  us  the  heavy  ordin- 
ance of  the  extract  given  above,  the  discovery  of  which  in  1830  among  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Swedenborg  caused  so  much  exultation  among  the  brethren  of  the  English  Con- 
ference who  then  had  the  subject  of  the  trine  in  the  ministry  under  review.  And  what 
does  it  prove  1  Simply  that  our  author,  in  his  day,  recognized  the  existence  of  a  church 
and  a  clergy  among  whom  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  signified  by  the  im- 
position of  hands.  From  a  somewhat  close  and  protracted  examination  in  reference  to 
this  point  we  are  satisfied  that  numerous  passages  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  clergy  and  the  priesthood,  refer  in  reality,  not  to  the  New 
Church,  but  to  the  Old.  Thus  in  H.  D.  of  N.  J.,  315, «  With  respect  to  priests,  their  duty 
is  to  teach  men  the  way  to  heaven,  and  likewise  to  lead  them  therein.  They  are  to  teach 
them  according  to  the  doctrine  of  their  church  {nut  eceUtite)^  which  is  derived  from  the 
Word  of  God."  In  the  English  edition  of  1841  of  the  H.  D.  from  which  we  quote,  the 
reading  is  «  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church."  This,  we  trust,  is  a  typographical 
error  as  it  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  original.  Whether  the  American  edition  contains  the 
tame  reading  we  cannot  say,  not  having  a  copy  at  hand.  We  can  understand  this  only 
as  interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  view  now  expressed.  The  spiritual  teachers  whom 
he  calls  j^iesfs,  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  the  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  Anglican,  dec,  are  to  inculculate  the  doctrines  of  their  respective  creeds, 
which  they  all  of  course  regard  as  drawn  from  the  inspired  Word  and  accordant  with  it, 
and  to  which  they  are  foithfully  to  adhere  in  imparting  instruction.  In  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence of  the  Lord,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  are  both  made  to  act  an  impor- 
tant part  in  that  system  of  influences  and  agencies  by  which  the  world  is  kept  in  order. 
The  object  of  the  chapter  is  not,  we  conceive,  to  lay  down  a  formal  rule  of  regimen  for 
the  church,  but  to  show  in  vfhat  light  its  members  are  to  regard  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
the  two  great  departments  of  Church  and  Stale,  This  order,  as  occurring  under  the  econo-, 
my  of  Divine  Providence,  Swedenborg  nowhere  disparages,  as  our  Lord  did  not  that  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  in  his  day,  though  it  was  destined  ere  long  to  pass  away.  But 
we  do  not  learn  that  our  author  any  where,  on  that  account,  adopts  or  prescribes  this  order 
as  designed  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  for  ourselves  find  that 
he  distinctly  recognizes  an  earthly  priesthood  as  an  element  in  the  New  Economy,  or  that 
any  inaugurations  are  referred  to  except  such  as  are  spiritual.  If  there  be  any  such  pas- 
sages we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  pointed  out. 

(t)  We  do  not  perceive  in  this  a  very  satisfactory  reply  to  the  objection.  The  iact  that 
the  authority  is  conferred  instead  of  being  astumed  does  not  militate  with  our  position 
that  the  clergy  is  a  **  self-perpetuating  order.**  They  are  certainly  a  constantly-subsisting 
body,  they  are  distinct  from  the  laity,  and  they  are  introduced  into  the  office  by  each 
other.  Why  does  not  this  constitute  a  self- perpetuating  order  ?  What  more  would  be  re- 
quisite to  do  it  1  As  to  appointment,  it  avails  nothing  towards  conferring  clerical  charac- 
ter, on  the  prevmiling  theory,  apart  from  ordination. 
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ij)  If  we  see  a  bogbear  in  this,  it  if  became  we  see  with  optics  badly  trained.  So 
deeply  for  a  long  tract  of  ages,  lias  clerical  prerogative  become  entrenched  in  the  prejudices 
and  afieotions  of  the  Christian  world,  so  completely  has  it  moulded  their  forms  of  thought, 
that  it  is  an  immense  achievement  to  get  out  of  the  magic  circle  of  associations  which  it 
ooigures  around  us,  and  to  look  upon  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  Lord's  Word  and  of 
man's  wisdom.  Who  thinks  of  pvMie  imtructioti  in  a  church  but  in  connexion  with  a 
consecrated  edifice,  a  pulpit  sacred  to  an  ordained  occupant,  and  a  passively  listening 
audience  ?  But  these  are  mere  adventitious  appendages  which  have  grown  by  slow  de- 
grees around  the  central  institute  of  worship.  In  like  manner  with  the  saoramenta* 
which  have  been  clothed  with  a  preeminent  degree  of  sanctity  in  order  to  enhance  the 
official  sanctity  of  those  who  administer  them.  We  would  not  imply  by  this  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reverently  regarded  as  of  Divine  appointment,  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  the 
grounds  on  which  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  to  be  prohibited  to  any  but 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  regular  sacerdotal  routine  and  received  the  due  cre- 
dentials at  the  hands  of  the  due  authorities. 

{k)  That  is,  if  it  be  granted  in  the  outset  that  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  men  in  tha 
ohurch  denominated  the  clergy,  and  that  they  are  solemnly  introduced  into  that  office  by 
the  ceremony  of  ordination,  and  can  derive  a  title  to  the  performance  of  these  functions  in 
no  other  way,  then  it  will  indeed  follow  of  course  that  no  one  can  invade  the  sacred  pre- 
rogative without  the  grossest  sacrilege.  But  it  might  be  as  well  to  remember  that  we 
deny  this  asserted  effect  of  ordination,  and  consequently  the  results  that  follow  in  its  train. 
We  adhere  immoveably  to  our  position,  that  the  qualification  to  teach  in  the  church,  the 
love  for  it  as  a  tise,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  both  on  the  part  of  a  society,  authorizes 
a  man  to  officiate  '*  unimpeached  of  usurpation"  in  that  capacity,  and  that  no  man  or 
body  of  men  has  a  right  to  prevent  him.  Moreover,  as  the  functional  use  in  question  is  an 
important  one,  if  the  society  are  pleased  to  signify  their  sense  of  it  by  selecting  some  of 
their  number  to  express,  by  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  prayer,  their  earnest 
invocation  of  blessing  in  the  discharge  of  it,  we  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  open  to  reasona^ 
ble  objection.  But  in  admitting  this  we  do  not  admit  that  such  a  rite  so  consecrates  the 
recipient  as  to  elevate  him  to  another  plane  of  dignity  and  sanctity. 

(/)  We  ask  ourselves  again  and  again  where  is  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  apprehending 
the  distinction  to  which  we  have  so  oAen  adverted,  and  which  draws  the  line  between  an 
oocasional  or  even  a  stated  use  and  a  permanent  office  that  constitutes  its  functionaries  a 
ttparate  and  mcred  order  of  nun.  Certain  exigencies  on  the  score  of  instruction  in  a  New 
Church  Society  demand  the  exercise  of  certain  gifts  or  endowments  at  certain  times. 
The  services  requisite  are  rendered  accordingly,  just  as  the  teachers  in  a  Sabbath-school 
perform  the  duties  which,  because  they  were  needed,  they  have  consented  to  assume. 
But  has  this  the  efiect  of  making  them  a  distinct  class  of  men  in  the  community  1  Are 
they  not,  during  the  week-days,  pursuing  their  fixed  occupation  like  other  oitiasens  and  per- 
fectly upon  a  par  with  them  ?  Suppose  their  Sabbath-day  employment  to  be  called  an 
**  ofifee,"  still  they  are  properly  **  officers"  no  longer  than  while  engaged  in  it,  even  though 
engaged  in  it  statedly  and  for  a  term  of  years.  No  one  ever  dreams  that  they  become,  in 
eoasequenee  of  this  function,  a  distinct  order  prescriptively  invested  with  the  prerogative 
not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  creating  by  ordination  other  teachers.  A.  £.  F.  would  make 
the  clerical  and  judicial  functions  exactly  parallel.  This  would  require  that  the  limits  of 
each  should  be  defined  with  the  utmost  precision  and  that  no  one  should  presume  any 
mors  to  invade  the  province  of  the  minister  than  the  lawyer  or  the  common  citizen  does 
that  of  the  judge.  But  we  ask  if  this  is  possible  1  Would  A.  E.  F.  undertake  to  define 
the  precise  line  which  separates  the  duties  of  the  laity  from  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy  ? 
Hay  not  a  layman  teach  any  spiritual  truth  at  all?  If  he  may  teach  9omet  how  much  ? 
Suppose  a  warm-hearted  Newchurchman  in  some  remote  viUaga  in  Maine  or  Michigan 
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should  be  impelled  to  open  his  doors  on  the  Sabbath  to  such  of  his  neighbors  as  saw  fit  to  at- 
tend and  should  read,  pray,  and  sing  with  them,  and  under  the  promptings  of  a  fall  heart 
should  yenture  to  propound  his  own  views  of  the  grand  and  glorious  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  urge  them  upon  his  audience,  by  what  scale  of  criminality  should  we 
measure  his  offence  ?  Should  we  tremble  for  fear  that  the  doom  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
panions would  come  upon  him  1  Should  we  not  fear  rather  that  his  own  soul  would 
suffer  leanness  were  he  to  withhold  that  which  would  tend  to  remedy  the  leanness  of  the 
souls  of  others  ?  The  fact  is,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  spheres  are  entirely  different. 
It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  principles  applicable  to  each  into  the  same  category.  Every 
man  of  the  church  is  potentially  a  minister  or  priest,  and  the  development  of  the  fitting 
endownments  together  with  the  consent  and  acknowledgment  of  his  associates  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  him  actually  so.  Assume  any  more  restricted  ground  and  the  church 
has  a  hierarchy  inevitably  fixed  upon  it. 

(m)  AU  the  prevention  that  may  be  attempted,  short  of  actual  force,  amounts  simply  to 
non-acknowledgment.  A  society  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  a  teacher  one  who  would 
fain  impose  himself  upon  them  in  that  character,  but  they  cannot  prevent  him  from 
preaching  to  another  society  who  are  willing  to  hear  him,  nor  if  ever  so  many  New  Church 
societies  combine  and  veto  his  preaching  could  they  prevent  his  officiating  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  mere  fact  of  several  societies  combining  confers  no  new 
power  of  prohibition ;  it  simply  affords  the  means  of  a  more  onited  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  One  who  was  intent  upon  proclaiming  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  and 
whoee  life  challenged  investigation,  would  smile  at  all  the  edicts  that  could  be  launched 
against  him  by  Synods  or  Conventions. 

(fi)  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  societies  from  combining  for  purposes  of  use  in  advancing 
the  Lord's  kingdom,  but  if  they  suppose  that  their  coming  together  and  "  combining  into 
a  body**  invests  them  with  an  authority  of**  prescribing**  what  they  had  not  the  power  to 
do  before,  they  labor  under  as  great  a  mistake,  as  would  he  who  should  hold  that  the 
whole  is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  all  the  parts. 

(o)  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  words  of  our  author  must  receive  limitation 
somewhere.  With  all  his  zeal  for  a  sharply  defined  distinction  of  grades  and  fbnctionsin 
the  church,  A.  E.  F.  would  not  say  that  none  but  a  clergyman  was  ever  to  insinuate 
truth  into  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men.  He  must  concede  the  right  in  some  degree — what 
is  it  ?  In  some  cases — what  are  they  ?  We  wiH  abide  by  his  determination.  If  he  main- 
tains that  while  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  improve  the 
occasions  that  may  occur  for  correcting  falsity  and  imparting  truth,  but  that  in  the  matter 
of  formal  instruction  in  public  meetings,  for  instance,  the  duty  of  unfolding  and  applying 
the  truths  of  the  church  should  devolve  rather  upon  those  who  occupy  the  post  of  teach- 
ers, we  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  him,  for  we  regard  such  **  teaching  ministers** 
or  spiritual  servants,  as  a  very  important  element  in  every  society,  but  we  are  very  far 
from  looking  upon  them  as  such  a  distinct  order  of  men  as  is  now  understood  by  the 
clergy. 

(jp)  As  we  put  this  in  the  same  category  with  the  former  extract  from  the  Canons,  it  will 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  We  find  no  evidence  that  Swedenborg  speaks  either 
here  or  elsewhere  of  any  other  clergy  as  such  than  that  which  he  recognized  in  the  ex- 
isting church  of  his  day. 

(  q)  We  have  guarded  our  statement  sufficiently  to  rebut  the  force  of  this  objection,  aS 
will  appear  by  italicising  another  clause  of  the  sentence  ; — '*  As  to  heretical  or  incompe- 
tent ministers  and  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  this,  in  a  wtU-ordered  ttate  of  thi 
Church,  will  take  care  of  itself.**  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  any  reform  of  moment  is  effect- 
ed by  itself  apart  from  a  reform  in  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  We  should  anticipate 
with  A.  E.  F.  that  disorders  and  irregularities  in  abundance  would  be  the  consequence  of 
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such  a  change  as  he  deems  the  legitimate  consequence  of  our  theory.  It  is  evident  from  his 
coupling  together  *'  no  human  priesthood*'  with  '*  no  human  government'*  that  he  attri- 
butes to  our  views  a  perfectly  subversive  or  destructive  tendency  without  one  redeeming 
element.  It  is,  however,  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  bad  consequences  which  might 
in  the  first  instance  flow  from  the  breaking  up  of  a  corrupt  state  of  things  in  church  or 
State  are  not  of  themselves  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  plea  for  reform.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  question  is  as  to  the  abstract  truth  of  certain  principles  bearing  upon  the 
economy  of  the  church.  If  the  fundamental  positions  which  we  assume  are  intrinsically 
•ound  the  Ugitimatt  consequences  can  by  no  possibility  be  evil.  Let  that  question  then 
be  decided. 

(r)  We  willingly  let  all  this  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
how  far  we  differ  or  how  far  we  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  rightly  vndtT' 
Mtood,  That  he  has  much  to  say  respecting  prietU,  priegthood,  elergyy  dec,  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, but  that  he  predicates  them  of  the  New  Church  is  not  admitted.  Thus  as  to  im- 
position of  hands,  he  says,  C.  L.  396,  *'  Because  the  hands  are  the  ultimates  of  man,  and 
his  flrsts  are  simultaneously  in  ultimates,  it  is  that  inaugurations  into  the  priesthood  are 
ot  thU  day  performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands."  But  upon  this  head  we  cannot  now 
dilate. 

(f)  There  is  but  little  prospect  of  bringing  controversies  to  a  close  so  long  as  either  of  the 
parties  misconstrues  the  leading  position  of  the  other,  or  puts  iU  men  ttnu  on  an  opponent's 
terms  and  then  waxes  valiant  in  contending  with  it.  We  have  no  where  denied  that  the 
function  of  teaching  exists  and  always  has  existed  in  the  Church,  consequently  that  there 
are  to  be  teachers.  But  we  deny  that  these  teachers  are  identical  with  the  clergy  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  an  order  of  men  which,  from  the  love  of  dominion,  has  grafted  itself  upon  that 
of  the  teachers  aforesaid  and  in  a  thousand  forms  of  usurpation  "  lorded  it  over  God's  her- 
itage." To  what  does  it  amount  then  to  say  that  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  body,  dates  it- 
self far  back  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  domination  ?  This  is  a  spirit  which  allows  very 
few  things  indeed  todate  back  of  it.  The  clergy,  in  the  sense  of  teachers,  or,  if  you  please, 
of  teaching  ministers,  existed  from  the  origin  of  Christian  societies,  but  the  clergy,  in  the 
sense  of  the  priesthood,  is  of  far  later  growth,  and  is  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  love  of 
dominion,  as  any  candid  man  will  see  who  reads  father  Sarpi*s  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

(0  The  effect  is  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  unwittingly  put  for  the  cause  and  the  cause 
for  the  effect.  The  doctrines  of  absolution,  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession, were  not  born  till  the  love  of  domination  begot  them,  nor  will  they  die  so  long  as 
their  foster- parent  the  clergy  survives  to  nourish  them.  The  idea  of  a  separate  order  of 
clergy  subsisting  in  total  disjunction  from  the  abuses  which  have  ever  accompanied  it  is, 
in  our  view,  chimerical. 

(«)  The  course  of  reasoning  which  our  friend  pursues  throughout  his  article  leans 
very  strongly  and  naturally  to  a  most  lenient  and  tolerant  view  of  the  church  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, as  the  arguments  by  which  both  systems  are  sustained  have  a  marked  affinity  for 
each  other.  Indeed,  with  the  abatement  or  exception  which  he  specifies,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive how,  upon  his  ground,  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Church  could  have  been 
'*  highly  inexpedient.*'  Highly  expedient  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  the  more  appro- 
priate epithet.  We  are  often  amused  at  the  efforts  made  to  separate  the  dross  and  still  re- 
tain the  virgin  gold  of  Rome.  The  grand  fact,  however,  still  remains  inexpugnable  that 
the  sacerdotal  heresy  is  the  mother  and  the  munition  of  the  papal  apostacy. 

(v)  We  must  put  this  down  as  a  singular  specimen  of  hyper-refinement  in  the  way  of 
confuting  an  axiomatic  principle  of  the  New  Church,  to  wit,  that  every  good  man  is  a 
church  in  the  least  form;  from  which,  we  maintain,  it  follows  that  if  the  priestly  function 
Jj  an  essential  element  of  the  ohuroh,  that  element  exists  in  every  individual  of  the  churoh. 
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And  how  ii  this  replied  to  1  "  The  man  itcomposed  of  goods  and  truths,  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct things;  priests  correspond,  in  the  collective  church,  with  goods, and  the  laity,  conse- 
quently with  truths,  and  as  goods  and  truths  are  distinct,  the  clergy  and  laity  must  be  distinct 
also.*'  But  where  doesour  respondent  learn  that  the  laity  corresponds  with  truths  ?  We  by  no 
means  admit  his '^consequently"  on  this  head.  The  priestly  principle  does  indeedbothinthe 
Lord  and  in  man  correspond  to  good,  butthe  proper  counterpart  to  this  isnot  any  lay-princi- 
ple corresponding  to  truth,  but  the  rtgal  principle  of  which  truth  is  the  genuine  basis.  There- 
fore it  is  said  that  under  the  New  Dispensation  we  are  made  priettt  and  kingt,  but  not 
pritMtt  and  laymen.  The  priests  under  the  Old  Dispensation  were  distinct  from  the  laity 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  and  when  it  is  said  that  under  the  New  all  become 
priests,  it  follows  that  the  former  distinction  is  of  course  done  away ;  that  they  are  all 
upon  the  same  plane,  though  there  may  still  be  diversity  of  functions  and  uses ;  and  that 
the  spiritual  forms  of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  collective  man  of  the  church  are  priest- 
hood and  kingship,  so  that  if  there  is  an  external  order  of  priests  on  the  one  hand  there 
must  be  an  external  order  of  kings  on  the  other*  Does  our  friend  recognize  his  refutation 
when  it  comes  before  him  in  this  form,  or  does  he  exclaim,  "  Qvantum  mutatug  ab  iUo  .'*' 

(10)  If  our  correspondent  had  here  quoted  our  remarks  upon  the  passage  referred  to  it 
would  have  been  apparent,  we  think,  that  the  force  of  the  objection  built  upon  it  was 
efiectually  done  away.  As  it  is,  we  must  rely  upon  the  reader's  courtesy  to  refer  to  it  (N. 
C.  Repot.  Deo.,  1849). 

(x)  We  may  oftentimes  admit  the  abstyict  truth  of  a  principle  affirmed  to  hold  in  a 
particular  analogy,  and  yet  refuse  to  admit  tliat  the  principle  can  be  fairly  applied  in  the 
case  which  the  analogy  is  designed  to  illustrate  orconfute.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  what  A.  £.  F.  says  about  the  order  of  influx,  dec,  but  we  do  not  concede 
that  it  overthrows  the  truth  of  our  position.  We  do  not  grant  that  the  origination  of  the 
tnw  ministry  from  societies  is  superseded  by  any  subsequent  state  of  things  into  which 
the  infancy  of  the  church  resolves  itself.  **  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  firgt  ordin- 
ation should  be  by  the  laity  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  rely  upon  this  as  proof  that  it  should  be 
•oo/ioays."  We  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  the  frequent  re-statement  of  our  main  position  as  the 
true  answer  to  nearly  every  argument  of  our  opponent.  With  him  the  great  point  is  or- 
dination as  that  in  which  the  essence  of  the  clerical  office  consists  ;  with  us  the  main 
question  is  as  to  the  office  itself,  which  we  understand  to  be  a  function  of  use  performed  by 
certain  persons  duly  qualified,  but  still  standing  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  the  society  in  whose  behoof  they  officiate.  In  the  first  selection  or  appoint- 
ment of  these  individuals  we  see  no  objection  to  the  members  expressing  their  concur- 
rence in  the  choiceby  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  proxy, 
as  convenience  may  dictate,  though  we  maintain  that  this  act  does  nothing  towards  in- 
vesting them  with  authority,  or  elevating  them  into  a  distinct  superior  order,  but  merely 
implies  a  cordial  assent  to  the  appointment  and  an  earnest  invocation  of  the  divine 
blessing  upon  the  new  relation  which  is  now  to  be  established  between  the  parties.  The 
ceremony  may  properly  enough  be  performed,  if  the  society  sees  fit,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  see  no  such  absolute  necessity  for  it  as  that  tlie  validity  of  the  function  shall  be 
annulled  by  reason  of  its  absence.  And  so  in  regard  to  subsequent  appointments  to  the 
mme  office  in  the  same  society.  The  existing  functionaries  may  ordain  new  ones,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  with  the  same  interpretation  of  the  import  of  the  rite  as  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  a  decent  and  becoming  ceremony,  tending  no  doubt  to  enhance  the 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion,  but  devoid  of  that  peculiar  sanctity  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity which  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Our  readers  will  judge  from  these  remarks  how  much 
weight  we  assign  to  A.  EL  F.*s  position  that  "  you  cannot  govern  a  man  by  the  laws  of  em- 
hryo  life,  and  you  should  not  make  the  church,  fuU-groum,  conform  to  the  model  of  iu 
farming  stage."    We  are  unable  to  see  why  the  simplest  form  of  a  New  Church  society 
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shoald  not  be  permanent,  just  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the /orms  of  the  heavenlj 
societies  are  permanent.  If  so,  the  process  we  have  described  above  of  furnishing  socie- 
ties with  teachers  is  all  that  if  requisite,  and  the  reasoning  of  our  correspondent  on  Ihe 
subject  is  answered. 

Ed. 


p^^^^^^^^m 
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THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

Prouedings  of  the  late  Session^  held  in  New  York,  June  12  to  15,  1850. 

The  interest  naturally  felt  in  the  annual  proceedings  of  this  body  induces  us  to  devote 
as  large  a  portion  of  our  space  to  an  abstract  as  we  can  by  any  means  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  we  are  enabled  to  do  at  an  early  date,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary , 
Mr.  Hay  ward.  The  documents  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit  in  this  No.  we  shall  supply 
in  our  next.  The  meeting  was  large,  consisting  of  about  fifty  delegates,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  harmonious.  The  following  comprise  the  most  important  resolutions  and  re- 
ports offered  and  adopted  during  the  Session.  The  proposed  modifications  of  the  Rules  of 
Order,  laid  over  from  the  last  meeting  to  the  present,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  then  be  definitely  acted  upon,  were,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  passed  by  apparently 
as  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatever  to  the  majority,  leaving  it,  we  believe,  as  a  point  of 
serious  question  in  the  minds  of  some  whether  the  propositions  were  ever  entertained  in 
good  faith  by  the  Convention.  The  appearance  certainly  was  that  the  body  was  willing  to 
be  thought  ready  to  adopt  measures  towards  an  organioal  change  in  its  coustitutioa, 
while  in  fact  it  was  secretly  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  the  present  order  of  things.  However, 
a  similar  proposition  was  allowed  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Convention  of  next  year,  when  it  probably  will  be  seen  with  how  much  sin- 
cerity and  seriousness  the  measure  is  contemplated. 

New-York,  June  12, 1850. 

The  Convention  assembled  agreeably  to  adjournment  of  last  year  in  the  place 
of  worship  of  the  New  York  Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Rev.  Maskell  M.  Carll,  was  elected  President,  and  T.  B.  Hay  ward,  Secretarv. 
There  were  eleven  pastors  present,  exclusive  of  Rev.  S.  Brown,  Rev.  6.  Busn, 
and  Rev.  T.  Wilks,  who  were  invited  to  sit  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Turner  Legacy, 

The  Treasurer  has  not  yet  received  any  thing  of  the  Turner  Legacv.    The 

Eaities  were  not  ready  for  trial  in  December  last,  and  the  matter  couia  not  be 
rought  to  a  decision  before  the  term  of  the  Court  which  is  now  in  Session. 
Having  understood  in  a  very  direct  way  that  the  Guardian  of  Mr.  Turner^s  child 
would  be  willing  to  compromise  his  claim,  the  Treasurer  wrote  to  him  to  as- 
certain his  views:  and  after  some  correspondence  it  has  been  agreed  (subject 
to  the  approval  ot  the  Convention)  that  the  sum  voted  to  be  given  by  Conven- 
tion to  Mr.  Josiah  Turner  shall  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  estate  and  the 
rest  be  divided  equally  between  the  Convention  and  the  heir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Turner. 

The  step  for  a  compromise  has  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
several  influential  and  responsible  members  of  the  Convention,  and  not  from 
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any  inclination  of  the  Treasurer,  who  is  free  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  him  to  have  gone  on  to  a  legal  decision.  But,  considering 
that  if  the  matter  is  to  be  compromised  at  all,  the  proposal  of  the  guardian  is  a 
fair  one  ;  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  amount  left  to  his  daughter  by  Mr. 
Turner  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  what  might  have  been  expected  of  him ; 
and  the  strong  feeling  uniformly  manifested  in  the  Convention  has  been  that  the 
interests  of  the  heir  should  always  be  regarded,  the  Treasurer  acquiesces  in  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  recommends  that  orders  be  passed  to  carry  out  the 
compromise. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  the  above  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Oliver  P.  Turner,  lafe  of  New  Haven,  in  the  county  of  Addison,  and 
State  of  Vermont,  deceased,  bv  his  last  will  and  testament,  made  this  Conven- 
tion, under  the  name  of  "  The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  his  residuary  legatee ;  and. 

Whereas,  Valentine  C.  Clay,  as  guardian  of  Jane  S.  Turner,  infant  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  said  Oliver  P.  Turner,  has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Probate  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Haven,  and  State  of  Vermont,  decreeing 
the  residuum  of  said  Oliver  P.  Turner^s  estate  to  this  Convention,  which  appeal 
is  now  pending  in  the  CounQr  Court,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Addison  and 
State  of  Vermont ;  and, 

Whereas,  propositions  for  a  compromise  and  adjustment  of  the  said  suit  have 
been  made  by  and  between  the  said  Guardian  and  the  Treasurer  of  this  Con- 
vention, heretofore  appointed  to  manage  the  matter  in  its  behalf ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  terminate  said  suit  without  further  controversy  and  expense,  upon 
equitable  terms  and  considerations  ]  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkms  be  a  committee  and  agent  of  this  Con- 
vention, with  power  to  compromise  and  settle  said  suit  and  the  claims  on 
which  the  same  is  founded,  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  and 
agreed  upon  (subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Convention)  bv  said  Guardian  and 
the  said  Treasurer  of  this  Convention  heretofore  appointea,  and  to  execute,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  this  Convention,  all  instruments  of  every  nature  what- 
soever that  may  be  required  to  carry  into  full  effect  such  compromise  and  set- 
tlement, and  to  make  all  such  contracts,  and  receive  all  such  conveyances,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  adjustment  of  said  compromise  and  settlement,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Convention ;  and  that  the  doings  of  said  committee  and  agent 
in  the  premises  shall  be  binding  on  this  Convention. 

Address  to  the  English  General  Conference. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carll  presented  and  read  an  Address  to  the  English  General  Con 
ference,  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  last  Convention 
to  prepare.    This  Address  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Conference. 

Acceptanu  qf  Tracts  from  Mr,  S,  S,  Carpenter  of  Cincinnati. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Carpenter,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
subject  of  Tracts  published  at  that  place,  with  which  were  sent  twenty-five 
sets  of  said  Tracts,  to  be  distributed  among  the  delegates  to  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  accepts  with  pleasure  the  donation  of  Tracts, 

§  resented  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Cincinnati  ]  and  that  they  be 
istributed  as  he  has  requested,  trusting  that  they  will  assist  in  enlarging  the 
borders  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Ordination  qf  Rev.  T.  B,  Hayward, 

Rev.  Mr.  Carll  presented  the  reauest  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Hayward  for  ordination  as 
a  Missionary ;  and  it  was  voted  tnat  said  request  be  complied  with^  and  ths^ 
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the  ordination  be  performed  immediately  after  the  public  worship  to-morrow 
(Friday)  morning ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carll  officiating, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dike  and  Rev.  Mr.  Seddon. 

Delegates  to  the  next  EnglisK  General  Conference. 

The  following,  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pettee,  was  adopted :  Whereas  this  Con- 
vention is  informed  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  ot  Boston,  and  Rev.  George 
Field,  of  St.  Louis,  Ministers  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States,  expect 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  which  is  to  assemble 
in  England  in  August  next ;  therefore, 

Resolvedi  That  these  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as  messengers  from  this 
Convention  to  that  body,  and  that  they  be  charged  by  this  Convention  with 
the  duty  of  expressing  the  kind  and  cordial  feelings  which  this  body  entertains 
towards  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  England. 

Rev.  Mr.  Field  we  believe  has  since  given  up  the  idea  of  visiting  England. 

Book  for  the  Secretary,  and  mode  of  recording  Proceedings, 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Journal,  appointed  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  presented  their  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  following  re- 
solutions therein  presented,  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  1,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised  to  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
this  Convention,  a  suitable  book  in  which  to  keep  its  records ;  and  that  he  be 
directed  to  record  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  including  all  mo- 
tions, whether  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative;  and  this  record  shall  be 
signed  by  himself  and  the  President  at  the  end  of  every  annual  session. 

Resolved,  2,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Journal,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall 
be  ex'Officio  Chairman,  shall  publish  such  parts  of  the  written  record  as  they 
may  deem  useful 

It  was  then  Voted,  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  be  chosen  ;  and  the  Conven- 
tion proceeded  to  the  choice  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  Messrs.  Burnham  of 
HenJerson,  ancf  Curtis  of  Boston,  being  made  tellers  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Otis  Hinckley  was  chosen  Assistant  Secretary. 

Colportage, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  believes  the  system  of  colportageto  be  use- 
ful, and  recommends  its  adoption  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  Church  which  can 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Book  of  Worship. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
revising  the  Book  of  Worship,  with  instructions  to  correspond  with  ministers, 
societies,  and  receivers,  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
to  the  next  Convention  such  alterations  as  they  may  think  the  wants  otthe 
Church  require. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Laymen. 

The  Committee  of  Laymen  proposed  to  amend  Art.  ii.  Sect.  7  of  the  Rules  of 
Order,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  Convention  shall  be  a  Minister,  and  if  at  the  time  of  his 
election  he  be  not  an  Ordaining  Minister,  his  election  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  considered  as  conferring  on  him  for  the  conventional  year  all  the  au- 
thority of  an  Ordaining  Minister  ;  and  his  duty  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Convention,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  implied  by  the 
name  of  his  office,  together  with  any  others  specified  in  the  Rules  of  Order. 
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Additions  to  the  Rules  of  Order, 

The  Committee  of  Laymen  offered  the  following  as  additions  to  the  Rules 
of  Order  : 

At  every  session  of  the  Convention,  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  may  choose 
such  number  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  ministers  of  their  body  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  to  be  Ordaining  Ministers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  Convention  leaves  the  several  Associations  in  connection  with  it  in 

Eerfect  freedom  as  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  ministry  ;  but  no  minister 
ereafter  ordained  by  an  Association,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  minister  and  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  without  the  approbation  of  the  Convention  itself. 
These  motions  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  afterwards  indefinitely  postponed. 

Place  of  holding  next  Convention, 

'  The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sampson  Reed : 

Resolvedy  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Boston,  at  10  o^clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  June,  1851. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hough  also  presented  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Association  at  its  late  meeting  in  May  last : 

Resolved^  That  the  delegates  of  this  Association  to  the  General  Convention 
be  authorized  to  invite  that  body  to  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  1851. 
These  motions  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Caleb  Reed,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  appreciates  the  kindness  of  their  brethren  in 
Ohio,  in  extending  an  invitation  that  their  next  meeting  be  held  in  Ohio  ;  but 
that  they  feel  obliged  to  decline  the  same  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of 
holding  a  session  at  a  place  so  far  removed  from  the  residence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  members. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Reed  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Boston  next^ear  was  subse- 
quently passed. 

Recommendation  of  Tract  Board, 

The  Tract  Board  obtained  leave  to  present  its  annual  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  recommendations  therein  made  were  adopted,  viz. : 

(1st.)  That  No.  16  of  the  Rules  of  Order  be  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  Tract  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  viz. :  three  Ministers  and 
nine  Laymen.  The  Ministry  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Tracts, 
and  the  Laymen  of  the  publication  of  them,  and  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Board.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  Minister  of  the  Convention  will  write  at 
least  one  tract  every  year,  for  the  use  of  the  Tract  Board,  and  present  the  same 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention.  The  Tract  Board  may  cause  to  be 
re-printed  from  time  to  time,  in  the  series  of  Tracts  authorized  by  this  Conven- 
tion, such  of  the  Tracts  of  the  London,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  series  as  the 
Board  think  useful.  The  Board  shall  organize  itself,  and  may  appoint  agents 
to  aid  in  effecting  its  objects.  It  is  expected  to  manage  its  concerns  in  such 
manner  as  to  meet  its  own  expenses.  And  it  is  especiallv  enjoined  upon  the 
Board  to  use  all  care  to  publish  nothing  which  is  not  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church. 

(2nd.)  That  the  following  be  a  Standing  Resolution  instructing  the  Tract 
Board: 

Resolved^  That  the  Tract  Board  shall  annually,  at  least  three  montlis  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  send  a  circular  to  every  Society  and  Association 
in  connection  with  this  Convention,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  proper,  inquiring.  Whether  they  have  a  Tract  Board  ?  What  number 
of  Tracts  they  distribute  annually  ?     Whether  they  have  any  intelligence  to 
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communicate  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  by 
Tracts  ?  Whether  they  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  this  Board  1  Whe- 
ther they  are  willing  to  subscribe  for  and  receive  annually  tracts  to  a  certain 
value  ;  and  if  so,  lo  what  value  ?  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Tracts  by  this  Board  ?  And  that  the 
Board  be  authorized  to  make  such  other  inquiries  in  the  circular,  in  the  name 
of  this  Convention,  as  they  think  proper. 

Leave  was  granted  to  Mr.  Sampson  Reed  to  offer  the  following,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Tract  Board  be  requested  to  cotisider  the  expediency  of 
publishing  or  procuring  a  cheap  edition  of  the  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell  for 
purposes  of  distribution. 

Recommendation  of  Book  Board, 

Mr.  Gerrish  obtained  leave  to  offer  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  several  public  libraries  have  been  furnished 
with  a  portion  of  the  volumes  of  the  Heavenly  Arcana,  the  Book  Committee 
be  instructed  to  fill  such  sets  as  have  been  commenced,  to  the  extent  of  the 
means  in  their  hands. 

Consideration  of  Reports  respecting  Constitution  laid  over  from  last  year. 

Mr.  Close  moved  that  the  subjects  referred  to  this  Convention  in  No.  27  of 
the  Journal  of  last  year,  be  taken  up.  This  question  was  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  but  was  reconsidered  for  the  purpose  of  farther  explanation.  Pending 
this  discussion  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Close  then  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion,  which  was  refused. 

The  question  on  the  motion  before  the  Convention  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
navs,  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Messrs.  Gerrish.  Ropes,  Dike,  Sewall,  Hoskins,  C.  Reed,  AVilkins,  S. 
Reed,  N.  M.  Keen,  Rodman,  Benson,  Cushman,  P<?ttee,  Goddard,  Fellows,  Kim- 
ball, Leonard;  Simpkins.  Matthews,  Cook,  L.  S.  Buruham,  Riley,  Noyes,  E. 
Bumham,  Hutchinson,  Close,  Seddon,  Niles,  Hough,  Worrell,  Atlee,  Ford,  and 
Field— 33. 

Nays:  Messrs.  Dunham,  Keffer,  and  Perry — 3. 

Absent  members — 16. 

The  above  vote,  it  will  be  observed,  was  simply  for  taking  up  the  ccynsidcration  of  tbe 

subject  referred  to  the  Convention  in  No.  27  of  the  Journal  of  last  year,  which  relates  to  tbe 

proposition  by  the  Ohio  delegation  of  a  substitute  for  the  Constitution  or  amended  Rules 

of  Order  reported  by  tbe  eastern  Committee  of  the   same  year.     It  was  not  a  vote  for 

acting  upon  the  subject,  which  was  summarily  set  aside  by  tbe  following  resolution  of 

Mr.   C.   Reed,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  prefers  its  present  Constitution  or  Rules  of 
Order  to  the  otliers  offered  last  year  as  substitutes. 

Preamble  and  Resolution  by  Mr.  Burnham  on  an  abstract  principle 

Mr.  Bumham,  of  Henderson,  offered  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  that  the  Lord  is  a 
Divine  Man — a  Divine  Human  being — and  everything  which  proceeds  from 
Him  is  Human — tliat  the  entire  Heavens  are  a  Grand  Man — and  that  every  so- 
ciety in  Heaven  is  in  the  Human  form — in  short,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
principles  of  organization  but  those  of  human  organization  prevail  in  heaven, 
and  no  other  principles  of  organization  are  taught  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines ; 
therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  it  becomes  us  as  Newchurchmen  to  adopt  the  model  of  the 
Human  form,  and  endeavor  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Human  Organization, 
and  to  be  guided  by  them  in  our  deliberations  and  in  our  organizations. 

Report  of  Ecclesiastical  Committee  on  Ordination. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  was  so  amended  as  to 
be  converted  into  the  form  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  it  as  orderly  and  proper,  that  candi- 
dates for  the  Ministry  be  first  ordained  into  the  ministerial  function  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  by  an  Ordaining  Minister,  into  the  general  duties  of  a  Pastor  (or 
Missionary)  as  now  defined  in  the  First  Grade;  and  that  subsequently,  and 

erevious  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  the  Second  Grade  he  be  inaugurated 
y  some  formal  act. 

Form  of  Invitation  to  the  Holy  Supper. 

Rev.  Mr.  Field  offered  the  following,  which  was  indefinitely  postponed  : 

Resolved,  That  all  after  the  word  **  Resolved,"  in  the  last  resolution  among  the 
"  Standing  Resolutions," — "  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  President'  (p.  61),  be 
omitted  and  the  following  substituted : 

That  in  giving  notice  of  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  only  invite  the  Members  of  the  Convention,  but  all  others  pre- 
sent, who  may  be  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  have  been  baptiz- 
ed into  the  faith  and  life  of  the  New  Church  by  one  of  its  recognized  Ministers. 

Proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Noyes  presented  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  he  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Convention,  and  requested  that  it  be  printed  with  the  Journal, 
which  was  voted. 

Resolution  respecting  the  Ohio  Association. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Caleb  Reed,  and  adopi'}d  : 

Whereas  the  Ohio  Association  at  their  late  meeting  passed  the  following  re- 
solution, viz. : 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Ohio  Association  prefers  the  adoption  of  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  one  referred  to  (see  the  Journal  of  last  year  No.  2G),  it  never- 
theless confides  in  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Convention  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  Constitution  as  it  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  General 
Church : 

Re.^()lued,  That  this  Convention,  regarding  this  resolution  as  expressing  the 
willingness  of  the  Ohio  Association  to  be  regarded  as  a  full  member  of  this 
body,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  other  Associations  stand,  and  maintain- 
ing the  same  relations  to  the  General  Convention,  cordially  reciprocates  the 
feelings  of  the  Ohio  Association  above  referred  to,  and  will  recognize  said  As- 
sociation as  fully  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Associiition  in 
connection  with  the  General  Convention. 

Mr.  S.  Jones'  application  for  Ordination. 

The  President  read  the  application  of  the  Danby  Society  to  ordain  Mr.  Silas 
Jones,  which  was  referred  to  the  persons  who  presented  it.  with  a  request  to 
refer  to  the  proper  ordaining  authority  of  this  Convention. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES,  &o. 

The  Journal  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  Reports  fro  n  Societies  and  other 
sources,  of  which  we  can  give  at  present  only  that  of  the  New  York  Society.  Otliers  we 
shall  probably  insert  in  our  next  number. 
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Report  of  the  New-  York  Society, 

This  society  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  members.  About  fifty  or 
iixty  of  this  number  live  out  of  the  city,  «ome  out  of  the  State,  and  take 
no  part  in  the  deliberations  or  actions  of  the  Society ;  fifteen  have  joined  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  public  worship  of  the  Societ]^  is  regular  and  constant, 
bemg  conducted  by  Professor  Bush,  the  Society  having  no  settled  Pastor.  It 
is  attended  by  about  three  hundred  persons.  The  Holy  Supper  is  administered 
quarterly,  and  is  attended  by  about  eighty  ox  ninety  persons.  The  Society  has 
a  Sabbath  School,  consisting  of  dihoxxx  forty-five  pupils,  divided  into  ten  classes, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  Superintendent,  and /our  male  and  six  female  teachers. 

The  number  of  persons  baptized  during  the  past  year,  is  eight  adults  and  ten 
children.  The  number  of  marriages  is  eight.  The  society  nas  a  Library  of 
Swedenborg^s  Theological  Works,  and  other  New  Church  writings,  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  volumes,  and  a  Sabbath-School  library  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes.  The  Society  continues  to  hold  public 
worship  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  New  York  Societjr  Librarv. 

Several  of  the  members  of  this  society  residing  in  Brooklyn,  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difiUcuIt  to  attend  our  public  worship  in  this  city  with  their  families, 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  at  which  they  reside  from  our  place  of  meeting, 
have  engaged  a  commodious  room,  where  they  have  public  worship  every 
'  Sabbath  morning.  The  number  generally  attending  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty^ 
mostly  receivers  with  their  children.  The  services  of  the  church  are  performed 
by  a  reader.  Professor  Bush  occasionally  preaches  there  in  the  afternoon ; 
at  which  times  the  room  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  prospects  of  the  New  Church  in  our  city  and  vicinity  are  encouraging. 
It  is  plainly  to  be  observed  that  the  deep-seated  prejudices  against  the  writings 
of  Sweden borg,  are  (quietly  and  gradually  yielding  to  the  light  of  the  New 
Dispensation.  Well-disposed,  pious,  and  renecting  minds,  of  aU  classes  and 
denominations,  are  breaking  forth  from  the  thraldom  imposed  by  the  perverted 
systems  and  theology  of  the  Old  Church,  and  seeking  for  that  light  within  the 
walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  they  so  much  desire,  and  which  they  have 
sought  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

In  view  of  the  action  expected  to  take  place  upon  the  proposed  alteration  of 
the  present  constitution,  or  "Rules  and  Recommendations"  of  the  General 
Convention  at  its  approaching  session,  our  society  has  had  its  attention  drawn, 
during  the  past  few  months,  to  considerations  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  several  meetings  for  that  purpose  have  been  held.  In  considering 
this  subject,  it  was  our  aim  to  look  primarily  at  the  uses  to  be  performed  by  a 
General  Convention  embracing  the  entire  Church  in  this  country. 

After  mature  deliberation,  and  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  the  society 
came,  with  marked  unanimity,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uses  claimed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  present  external  order  and  organization  of  the  Church, 
were  not  of  such  a  decisive  and  unquestionable  character  as  to  preclude  all 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  continuance. 

Without  attempting  to  recapitulate  the  various  reasons  and  considerations  by 
which  the  above  conclusion  was  reached,  sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  final  result 
was  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  bearing  on  the  general  subject. 

The  sense  of  the  society,  for  instance,  was  expressed  in  a  proposition  to 
the  effect,  that  a  general  convention,  covering  the  whole  United  States,  and 
embracing  our  later  Mexican  and  Californian  accessions,  would  not  be  attended 
with  a  use  proportioned  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  which  it  would 
necessarily  give  rise  ; — also,  in  the  judgment  of  the  society  it  was  tliought, 
such  general  convention  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  regu- 
lating a  New  Church  ministry ;  for  arranging  and  organizing  New  Church 
societies ;  for  recommending  or  establishing  a  uniform  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship )  or  for  printing  the  theological  works  of  Swedenborg.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  such  a  body  might  be  useful  in  propagating  or 
disseminating  the  writings  of  the  New  Church,  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  unity 
and  brotherly  love,  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  carrying  ft)r\i'ard  the  great 
Interests  of  the  hordes  Aingdom  on  the  earth.    The  society  would  wish,  there- 
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fore,  to  be  considered  as  appreciating  fully  the  uses  which  a  general  conven- 
tion may  accomplish  in  these  respects. 

Another  point,  of  no  small  importance,  which  came  within  the  range  of  the 
society's  deliberations,  was  that  of  ordination  ;  in  regard  to  which  it  was  resol- 
ved, that,  considering  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  Newchurchmen, 
in  relation  to  where  the  power  exist?,  and  what  should  be  the  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration, it  is  our  opinion  that  societies  and  associations  should  be  left  in 
perfect  freedom  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject.  If  to  all  this  it  be  added,  that 
the  society  expressed  it  as  their  conviction  that  conferences  or  associations 
of  limited  extent,  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  Church,  are  expedient  and 
useful,  we  shall  have  stated  to  the  Convention  the  pnrjiort  of  a  series  of 
discussions  which,  whatever  may  be  their  final  issue,  were  found  to  be  of 
great  interest  aud  profit  to  ourselves  during  their  progress. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  at  liberty  to  conclude  our  report  on  this  subject 
without  stating,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  several  of  our  respected  brethren  in  the 
society,  that  they  dissented  from  most,  or  all,  of  the  above-mentioned  resolu- 
tions, and,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  most  conscientious  mo- 
tives. On  the  principles  of  charity,  we  are  desirous  that  they  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  this  statement. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  our  brethreu,  with  an  earnest  praye 
that  tiie  Lord,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  may  be  present  with  His  gracious 
aid,  and  guide  the  deliberations  of  his  servants  here  assembled,  on  all  the  sub- 
jects that  may  come  before  them. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  following  programme  of  a  New  Constitution,  proposed  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Noyes  of  the 
New- York  Society,  was  ordered  by  the  recent  Convention  to  be  entered  upon  its  Journal 
of  Proceedings,  with  a  view  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Church  and 
to  bo  acted  upon  at  its  next  meeting. 

With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  heavenly  order,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Lord's  kingdom  and  church  on  earth,  we,  the  members  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Societies  and  other  associated  bodies  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
United  States,  do  adopt,  for  the  future  government  of  this  body,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  existing  Rules  of  Order,  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  L  This  body  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Greneral  Conference  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  H.  The  objects  of  this  Conference  shall  be,  to  promulgate  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  as  contained  in  the  Theological  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg;  to  disseminate  the  heavenly  doctrines  through  the 
medium  of  missionaries,  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals ;  to  found  New  Church 
libraries,  and  to  supply  other  New  Church  libraries  with  the  writings  of  the 
church ;  and  to  perform  such  other  general  uses  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
aud  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  Lord's  New  Ciiurch . 

Art.  in.  This  Convention  shall  consist  of  Societies,  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  are  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

Art.  IV.  All  Societies  which  are  now,  or  which  may  hereafter  become, 
members  of  this  Conference,  shall  be  represented  therein  by  delegates.  Every 
Society  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates.  Every  society  consisting  oi  fifty 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates ;  and  an  additional  delegate  for 
every  additional  fifty  members.  And  only  the  delegates  present  in  Conference 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Art.  V.  All  individual  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  who  may  be  pre- 
sent at  any  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and  who  shall  report  themselves  to 
the  Secretary  and  be  admitted  by  vote,  shall  be  members  thereof.    The)r  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  may  perform  all  the  d^35i^i^%>^^^ 
other  members;  except  that  of  voliug. 
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Art.  VI.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 3  Recording  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Thes'j  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  shall  continue 
to  serve  nntil  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Art.  VII.  Any  member  may  be  eligible  to  tlie  office  of  President.  He  shall 
preside  at  all  meeiings  of  this  Conference,  and  in  his  absence  this  duty  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President  j  and  he  shall,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  call  extra  meetings  of  the  Conference  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  may  conjointly  determine ;  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  implied  by  the  name  of  his  office. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference,  shall  preserve  all  important  documents  that  may 
come  before  the  Body,  except  such  as  are  printed  with  the  Journal,  and  attend 
to  such  other  duties  as  usually  belong  to  this  office. 

Art.  IX.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  com- 
munication with  the  Convention  dnring  its  recess.  He  shall  respond  to  all 
communications  addressed  to  him  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Conference, 
shall  open  such  correspondence  with  other  General  Bodies  or  with  individuals 
of  the  New  Church,  as  he  may  think  proper,  or  as  the  Conference  may  at  any 
time  direct ;  <iud  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  properly  belong  to  this 
office,  or  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  him  by  the  Convention. 

Art.  X.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  contributions  and  donations  to  the 
funds  of  the  Conference,  for  general  uses,  and  shall  hold  the  same,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Conference  or  of  its  Executive  Committee  :  he  shall  also  re- 
ceive contributions  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  distributing  the  writings  of  the 
church,  and  supporting  missionaries,  and  shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Conference  or  of  tlie  Committees  having  in  charge  these  subjects  re- 
spectively. 

Art.  XI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  sevea 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  laymen.  They  shall  be  the  executive 
organ  of  the  Convention,  when  not  in  session,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carry  ill  2:  into  effect  all  resolutions,  orders,  acts,  &c.,  which  may  be 
passed  hy  the  Convention,  and  whose  execution  may  not  have  been  commit- 
ted to  other  otlicers.  Tiiey  shall  have  the  general  interests  of  the  Conference 
under  their  care  and  supervision  dnring  the  recess,  shall  form  a  committee  on 
business  during  the  sittings  of  Conference,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
special  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  them.  They  shall  have 
autliority  to  till  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  and  shall  report 
their  doiii^jjs  to  each  meeting  of  the  Conference,  accompanied  by  any  sugges- 
tions oi  reconitnendations  which  they  may  think  proper  to  make. 

Art.  XII.  Whenever  a  Society  desires  to  become  a  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion, such  Society  shall  present  to  this  Body,  through  its  President,  Secretary, 
or  one  of  the  Delegates,  a  written  request  to  that  effect,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  its  Constitution,  specifying  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  the  number 
of  members  (male  and  female)  composing  such  Society  or  Association. 

Art.  XIII.  Any  Society  belonging  to  this  Conference  shall  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  same,  on  presenting  to  the  Conference  a  written  applica- 
tion to  that  effect,  specifying  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  its  wish  to  withdraw. 

Art.  XIV.  This  Conference  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  annul  the  mem- 
bership of  any  Society  belonging  to  it,  provided  that  the  grounds  and  reasons 
for  such  suspension  or  aimulment  shall  have  been  communicated  in  writing 
to  said  Society  or  Association  at  least  one  year  previous,  and  three-foiurths  o[ 
the  members  present  shall  be  in  favor  thereof. 

Art.  XV.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Conference  shall  be  held  annually  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Conference  may  appoint.  But  in  case  the  Conven- 
tion should  at  any  time  neglect  to  appoint  a  meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  conjointly,  to  determine  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  give  notice  thereof,  through  each  of  the  New  Church 
Periodicals  in  our  country,  at  least  two  months  previous. 
Abt.  XVL  AJl  further  details  shall  be  provided  for  by  Rules,  By-Laws^  and 
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Standing  Resolutions,  which  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  XVII.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  in  tliis  Constitution  may  be  made 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present;  provided  the  nature  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment 
shall  have  been  specified  in  writing  at  least  one  year  previous,  and  been  pub- 
lished with  the  Journal  of  Proceedings. 

RUL£S    FOR   THE  TRANSACTION   OF   BUSINESS   DURING   THE   SITTINGS   OF    CONFERENCE. 

Rule  1.  The  first  thing  in  order  at  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
shall  be  a  public  Address  or  discourse  from  the  President,  or  from  some  other 
person  whom  he  or  the  Conference  may  appoint — together  with  such  other 
religious  exercises  as  tlie  person  officiating  may  think  proper. 

Rule  2.  After  the  address  the  Conference  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the 
President ;  and  the  Delegates  assembled  shall  then  present  the  certificates  of 
their  appointment;  and  individual  receivers,  who  desire  to  sit  as  members, 
shall  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary. 

Rule  3.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary,  shall  receive  and  examine 
the  certificates  presented,  and  shall  cause  a  list  to  be  made  out  of  the  Dele- 
gates, and  otlier  receivers  present  who  desire  to  sit  as  members.  And  when 
such  individual  receivers  shall  have  been  admitted  members  by  a  vote  of  the 
Delegates,  the  names  of  the  members  presented  shall  then  be  called,  each  one 
answering  to  the  call  of  his  name. 

Rule  4.  The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  then  be  chosen  by  ballot,  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the  Constitution. 

Rule  S.NSo  much  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  Conference  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  introduce  bus.iess  shall  then  be  read. 

Rule  6.  Communications  to  the  Conference  shall  then  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  as  the  Conference  shall  direct. 

Rule  7.  The  Standing  Committees  shall  then  make  their  reports;  after 
which  the  reports  of  special  Committees  appointed  at  previous  meetings  shall 
be  called  for  and  read.  And  all  reports  of  Committees  shall  be  in  writing,  and  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Other  deferred  business  and  new  business  shall  then  be  attended  to. 

Rule  9.  The  rules  and  regulations  which  obtain  in  deliberative  assemblies 
generally  shall  be  observed  by  this  Conference. 

Ruj^  10.  The  roll  shall  be  called  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  Con- 
ference during  its  sittings,  and  each  member  shall  answer  to  his  name. 

Rule  11.  All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Rule  12.  All  resolutions  shall  be  presented  in  writing  before  taking  the 
question  on  their  adoption. 

Rule  13.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  whenever  they  are  called  for  by 
one-fifth  of  the  persons  voting. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 

Letter  from  Dr,  Charles  D.  Rice. 

Eastport,  June  7,  1850. 

Dear  Brethren, — Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Convention.  I  have  removed 
from  my  former  residence  in  New  Brunswick,  and  am  now  living  in  Eastport. 

Ai  Woodstock,  my  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg  were 
listened  to  with  much  of  that  kind  of  interest  which  grew  out  of  the  novelty 
and  peculiarity  of  the  views  advanced.  The  interest,  as  a  general  thing,  end- 
ed there ;  but  some  few  manifested  a  deeper  interest,  and  will  probablY  chfii.- 
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ish  some  of  the  prominent  doctrines  through  life.  Sont^e  have  purchased  New 
Church  books,  and  read  them  with  pleasure.  Among  the  number  I  would 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harvey,  who  would  be  a  suitable  person  to 
address,  though  he  is  not  a  full  receiver. 

Should  I  remain  here  (as  I  now  expect  to),  I  hope  to  eive  a  full  course  of 
lectures,  on  the  same  subjects  as  I  did  at  Woodstock.  Although  I  should  like 
to  travel  and  lecture  as  I  intended  a  year  ago,  yet  circumstances  render  it  in- 
expedient, for  the  present  at  any  rate. 

I  inclose  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Convention,  and  remain  in  love  and 
christian  friendship, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Rice. 


Letter  from  Dr.  ElithaParwns. 

Savannah,  June  10, 1850. 
To  Eev.  George  Bush, 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — In  view  of  the  great  interest  I  always  feel  in  the  spread  of 
the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  the  great  pleasure  derived  from 
reading  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  give 
you  for  the  use  or  the  General  Convention,  if  you  see  proper  to  present  it,  a 
oriel  statement  of  the  Chiirch  in  this  place. 

Meetings  for  worship  continue  to  be  held  every  Sabbath  morning  at  my 
house ;  there  is  generally  in  attendance  from  15  to  18.  The  longer  we  con- 
tinue our  meetings  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  a  distinct  form  is  essential 
to  a  full  development  of  the  New  Church ;  and  that  no  harmonious  emanat- 
ing sphere  can  be  realized  without  it.  We  do  not  as  yet  feel  any  necessity  of 
being  organized  under  the  rules  of  the  General  Convention ;  but  when  we  have 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  a  more  public  position,  it  may  be  well 
to  do  so.  We  number  nine  full  receivers,  eight  readers,  and  a  good  number 
of  listeners,  or  those  that  like  to  hear  us  talk,  but  have  not  yet  come  into  a 
state  that  makes  them  anxious  to  see  for  themselves.  We  have  nine  children 
fully  under  New  Church  influences,  and  about  as  many  more  that  are  only 
partially  so.  There  are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  country  about  us  that 
are  reading  with  interest ;  how  many  are  receivers  1  am  not  able  to  state.  I 
am  acquainted  with  but  two. 

We  are  of  the  opiuion  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  a  good  public  lecturer 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  church  would  be  able  to  do  much  towards  building  up 
the  Church  here;  and  we  are  ready  to  contribute  to  that  end.  It  is  true,  we 
must  all  look  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  source  of  all  prosperity,  and  who  alone 
is  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Yet  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  use  human 
means,  and  look  to  him  for  his  blessing. 

Hoping  that  the  General  Convention,  so  long  as  it  exists,  may  be  a  means  of 
building  up  the  Lord's  Kingdom  on  the  earth, 

I  am,  yours,  truly, 

£.  Parsons. 


Letter  from  Rev.  Alexander  Wilder. 

Verona,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1850. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  Societies  of  the  New  Church  : 

Dear  Brethren, — For  the  information  of  the  brethren  composing  your  body, 
1  will  state  that  a  steadily  increasing  interest  has  been  manifested  in  central 
New  York,  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  the  New  Church.  In  Verona,  a  lady 
from  Rockport,  Ohio,  first  broke  the  subject  of  the  New  Dispensation,  some 
seven  years  since.  Since  then  some/our  or  five  more  here  have  embraced  the 
cause;  one,  a  young  man,  is  now  in  the  New  York  Central  College,  and  will 
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probably  enter  the  New  Church  ministry.  Having  been  myself  a  preacher  be- 
fore entering  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  I  have,  since  then,  in  compliance 
with  an  intimation  from  Rev.  Dr.  Beers,  our  lately  deceased  brother,  labored  as 
a  herald  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christin  this  his  second  advent.  Nor 
has  my  labor  been  vain.  I  have  also  kept  on  hand  an  assortment  of  Sweden- 
borg^s  works  and  other  New  Church  publications ;  also  have  distributed  several 
hundred  tracts  and  minor  works,  with  encouraging  results. 

Dr.  V.  W.  Mason,  of  Canastota,  has  also  been  busy  in  diffusing  the  writings 
of  the  Church,  with  marked  success.  To  his  instrumentality  we  must  attribute 
the  addition  of  several  new  receivers.  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Sowter  of  the  same  place 
has  been  a  receiver  for  near  thirty  years,  and  has  occasionally  lectured  on  the 
doctrines.  Mrs.  Lull  and  two  daughters,  at  Lebanon,  are  receivers.  Also  a 
Miss  Douglass,  of  Peterborough,  manifests  much  interest.  Mrs.  Adams,  of 
Cazenovia,  and  her  coadjutors,  deserve  honorable  remembrance.  Their  influ- 
ence has  augmented  the  numbers  to  some  extent.  Within  the  past  year  the 
subject  has  also  excited  interest  in  Deruvter.  A  Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Fisher,  and  a  Mr.  George  W.  Knowfton,  have  become  receivers,  and  are 
evidentlv  warm  in  their  affection  for  the  truth.  They  have  labored  much  to 
diffuse  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation  since  their  reception.  At  Syra- 
cuse a  society  will  soon  be  formed.  This  is  a  good  omen  of  the  future.  In 
ail  this  region  we  have  no  ministerial  labor,  except  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Prof.  Bush  has  lectured  at  Syracuse,  Cazenovia,  and  Verona,  some  years  since ; 
and  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Field  have  been  invited  to  visit  several  places.  But 
there  are  small  means  to  provide  for  preachers,  the  groups  of  receivers  being 
so  small  and  destitute  of  wealth,  that  hospitality  and  good  will  is  the  chief  pay 
that  can  be  contributed. 

With  the  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  Goodness  may  direct  all  your  proceedings 
in  conformity  with  true  order  and  charity,  I  remam,  affectionately, 

Your  brother, 
Alcxander  Wilder. 


Extract  of  private  Letters  from  Mr,  Robert  L.  Smithy  San  Franciico^  California^ 

formerly  of  New- York  City. 

Feb.  14,  1850.  On  the  last  Sabbath,  our  New  Church  friends  and  some 
strangers  met  in  a  large,  new  room  of  a  new  house  I  have  recently  finished, 
second  door  from  my  office  on  Pike  street,  near  the  Post  Office.  I  read  a  ser- 
mon from  Revelations  about  the  city  New  Jerusalem,  which  John  saw  des- 
cending ;  and,  after  the  services,  made  many  explanations  to  inquirers  upon 
the  subject  of  our  doctrines,  and  lent  out  a  book  to  one  who  said  he  would 
like  to  read,  and  had  not  known  anything  about  the  Church  before. 

On  the  Friday  previous  I  read  the  funeral  service  again  to  a  large  audience, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  fine  lad  six  years  of  age,  killed  bv  being 
thrown  from  a  horse,  the  son  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyderback  of  Philadelphia. 
All  their  family  were  present  at  our  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  first  time, 
^ve  in  number ;  on  which  occasion  I  referred  to  our  views  of  the  state  of  all 
who  die  in  childhood.    My  remarks  caused  them  all  to  weep  freely. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  not  yet  arrived;  he  left  the  States  more  than 
six  months  since. 

Feb.  18.  Yesterday,  the  Sabbath,  had  a  delightful  meeting  in  our  new  room  ; 
had  about  twenty  persons  present;  amongst  them,  three  ladies.  The  sermon 
I  read  was  upon  the  excellence  of  the  spiritual  state,  by  Mr.  Prescott;  the  au- 
dience, as  well  as  myself,  much  affected. 

Sabbath,  Feb.  24.  Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  arrived ;  had  a  passage  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days;  he  is  going  to  the  mines  with  a  company  of  twelve. 
He  preached  for  us  to-day  in  the  little  chapel;  about  thirty  attended,  and  we 
had  an  interesting  meeting. 

March  15.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mclntire  has  just  come  in  town  from  up  the  Sa^ 
cramento,  and  will  preach  for  us  one  or  two  Sabbatha  iiio^m'^*^\>^K^^^^^^!^< 
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I  think  I  wrote  you  I  had  fitted  up  one  in  a  large  new  house  I  have  recently 
finished.  Mr.  Mclntire  was  formerly  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  is  now  a  lull 
Newchurchman. 

April  27.  Yesterday,  Senator  Allen,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  arrived  here  m  a 
sail  vessel  from  Panama.  He  is  a  Newchurchman,  and  has  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  lecturing  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church .  He  will,  to-morrow, 
Sabbath,  perform  public  service  for  us  in  our  little  chapel. 

April  29.  Yesterday  (Sabbath)  Senator  Allen  preached  for  us  one  of  the 
best  sermons,  and  best  delivered,  extemporaneously,  I  ever  listened  to.  He  is 
certainly  a  giant  of  the  New  Church ;  we  were  all  greatly  delighted,  and  wish 
we  could  stop  him  here  with  us.  He  is  bound  for  the  Southern  mines,  with 
one  other  Newchurchman,  Mr.  Wells.  This  evening  the  Senator  and  I  are  in- 
vited to  tea  at  Mrs.  Berry's,  a  very  intelligent  lady,  who  attends  our  meetings. 


For  the  Now  Church  Rcpositorj. 


In  an  article  on  Insanities,  in  No.  4,  page  170,  written  by  A.  W.,  will  be 
found  the  following  curious  statements  : 

"  Medical  science  is  at  a  stage  in  which  a  system  of  analogous  remedies  bids 
fair  to  be  discovered.*' 

"The  homcEopathist  applies  infinitesimals  to  meet  every  form  of  disease." 

Is  the  writer  of  the  first  statement  a  Newchurchman,  and  has  he  never 
heard  of  the  homaopathic  law  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  "  Similia  similibus  cu- 
rantur  ?"  If  he  has  not,  he  will  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  that  a  system  of 
analogous  remedies  has  been  discovered  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  is  be- 
ing rapidly  developed,  by  the  proving  of  the  various  poisonous  substances 
upon  the  healthy,  thereby  obtaining  the  symptoms  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing  when  taken  into  the  human  system.  As  Swedenborg  expressly  de- 
clares that  one  of  the  uses  of  poisonous  substances  is  to  absorb  malignities, 
therefore  when  symptoms,  or  diseases  arise  from  other  causes,  similar  to  those 
caused  by  any  medicine  proved,  that  medicine  is  used  for  their  cure,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of  correspondences. 

The  above  law,  or  science  of  correspondences,  is  the  very  foundation  of 
homoDopathy,  and  the  use  of  infinitesimal  doses  is  no  part  of  the  science;  it  is 
only  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  homoBopathic  system,  growing  out  of 
its  fundamental  law,  for,  if  a  large  dose  of  similar  medicine  is  given,  as, 
for  instance,  a  large  dose  of  Ipecac  for  vomiting,  the  disease  is  almost  inevit- 
ably made  worse.  Tlie  homcDopathic  physician  gives  medicines  to  cure,  and 
not  to  cause  disease,  or  even  to  aggravate  existing  symptoms. 

Di:troit,  June  20,  1850.  £• 
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The  General  Convention. — The  great  event  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  New 
Church  in  our  country  has  at  length  once  more  come  and  gone.  The  General  Convention 
hat  held  its  thirty-second  session.  The  greetings  and  gratulations  of  brethren  from  re- 
mote regions  iiavo  been  cordially  exchanged — the  hospitalities  of  our  town-fricnils  have 
been  tendered,  rather  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  than  of  their  wishes  towards 
the  friends  from  abroad — strangers  according  to  the  flesh,  but  brethren  and  sisters  accord- 
jn£^  to  the  spirit,  h&ve  minglod.  in  the  gonial  feetivity  of  th6  mid-day  meal — the  moiniog 
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worship  has  united  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  devout  assembly — the  reports  of  societieSy 
affording  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  good  cause,  have  uuimated  liopo  and  inspired  con- 
fidence afresh — and  the  varied  interests  of  the  church  have  engaged  the  deliberations  and 
debates  of  the  delegates,  while  the  invited  members  and  the  attendant  auditors  have  lis* 
tencd  with  profound  attention  to  the  discussions  that  successively  arose.  A  fresh  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  zeal  of  the  disciples  that  will,  no  doubt,  make  itself  felt  in  the 
several  circles  in  which  they  move,  as  every  recurrence  of  this  anniversary  leaves  its  mark 
more  or  less  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

The  attendance  on  this  occasion  was  larger  than  usual,  notwithstanding  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  church  were  not  represented.  The  Eastern  delegation  was  perhaps  unusually 
full,  although  the  absence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  more  sensibly  felt  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  unfailing  presence  for  a  long  course  of  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carll 
was  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Hay  ward,  as  usual,  Clerk,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  the 
session  Mr.  E.  O.  Hinckley  of  Baltimore  was  adjoined  as  assistant.  Having  attended 
with  exemplary  punctuality  and  patience  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention,  which  were  continued  from  Wednesday  morning  to  Saturday  evening* 
we  are  prepared  at  least  to  give  a  faithful  transcript  of  our  own  impressions,  as  a  candid 
"  looker-on  in  (the)  Venice"  of  this  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting.  As  our  object 
was  mainly  to  study  the  practical  working  of  the  svstem,  and  as  we  had  little  or  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  proceedings,  we  give  a  testimony  free  at  least  from  any  partizan  biasy 
though  we  by  no  means  disclaim  the  iniluence  of  a  general  prepossession  adverse  to  the 
existing  order  of  tlie  church,  so  far  as  a  General  Convention,  framed  like  the  present,  is 
concerned.  The  doubts  and  mi:<giving8  on  tin:  li^md,  re>:ulting  from  a  survey  of  the  polity 
in  the  abstract,  have  been  strongly  confirn.rl  by  the  view  of  its  actual  operation  in  the 
present  instance.  Not,  however,  that  we  wituesiied  any  thing  in  the  discussions  unbe- 
coming christian  brethren — any  thing  to  be  compared  to  the  breaches  of  decorum  and 
the  outrages  u\)on  brotherly  love,  which  are  not  seldom  seen  in  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
On  the  contrary,  though  we  listened  to  occasional  sharp  encounters  in  debate,  yet  the  tone 
was  in  the  main  courteous  and  kind,  and  in  no  instance  do  we  recollect  of  hearing  a  call 
to  order  from  the  chair.  And  oo  in  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  the  docket,  or  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  business,  we  do  not  know  that  time  was  wasted  upon  any  thing  that  was 
strictly  irrelevant  to  the  objects  of  the  Convention  constituted  as  it  is,  nor  do  wo  think 
there  was  any  studied  design,  by  party  tactics,  to  exclude  or  give  the  go-by  to  any  par- 
ticular measures  that  others  might  have  thought  of  proponnding.  ^Still  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that  the  general  etfect  upon  our  mind  was  not  pleasant.  The  sphere  was  not  a 
sphere  of  delight,  because  not  a  sphere  of  adequate  uses.  The  whole  genius  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  developed  in  tlie  proceedings,  was  not  to 'us  in  accordance  with  that  state  of 
mind  which  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  product  of  New  Church  principles.  We  felt 
a  continual  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  strangers  and  novitiates  who  might  chance  to 
be  present  with  the  expectation  of  witnessing  a  delightful  exhibition  of  the  harmony  and 
charity,  the  zeal  and  beneficence,  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  from  certain  incidental 
remarks  that  came  to  our  ears  on  this  head  we  had  unhappily  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  our  fears  were  well  founded.  But  in  all  this  we  would  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  our  objections  lie  against  the  very  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Convention 
was  originally  founded,  and  to  which  we  are  satisfied  all  the  evils  in  its  working  are  to 
be  referred.  These  evils  are  connate  to  the  system  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  not  in 
its  constitution  an  organ  of  use,  but  an  engino  of  government ;  its  grand  end  and  aim  is,  by 
means  of  rules  of  order,  to  arrange  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  church — which  Swedenborg 
affirms  {A,  C.  10,218)  to  be  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  Divine  prerogative — and  to  keep  the 
body  ecclesiastic  of  the  New  Church  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  In  doing  this  it 
virtually  assigna  to  the  cerobruniof  the  church,  viewed  as  a  Man^the  C^xtu^XvcnA^'l^^bi^^^v^Q^* 
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Into,  making  no  allowance  for  that  invaiuntarf  arrangement  and  order  which  will  invaria- 
bly follow  in  the  whole  where  all  the  parts  are  individually  pervaded  by  the  life  of  charity. 
It  is  here  that  we  recognize  the  grand  and  paramount  vice  of  the  General  Convention.  It 
assumes  to  take  under  its  control  what  does  not  belong  it.*  The  Convention  claims 
fir  itself  the  prerogative  of  arranging  and  organizing  the  Church  into  genuine  order,  when 
order  in  the  whole  is  the  normal  and  spontaneous  result  of  order  in  the  separate  individual 
parts.  Organization  is  the  product  of  influx  received  into  the  duly  conditioned  recipient 
vessels.  Internal  harmonious  co-operation  will  always  follow  from  the  rightful  reception 
of  influx,  just  as  in  the  human  body  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  secure  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  the  whole  economy  than  the  taking  the  proper  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  exer- 
cise and  preserving  the  mind  in  equanimity  and  calmness.  All  the  interior  assimilations 
and  elaborations  will  go  on  without  man's  volitions  if  be  lives  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  animal  nature.  These  processes  are  regulated  by  the  cerebellum  and  not  by  tlie  cere- 
brum, that  is,  involuntarily  and  not  voluntarily.  So  in  the  case  before  us.  Let  the 
Church  be  in  the  principles  of  its  true  life  and  it  will  be  certain  to  organize  itself  without 
the  apparatus  of  Councils  or  Conventions.  Though  even  in  that  case  there  may  probably 
be  voluntary  unions  or  associations  for  accomplishing  specific  uses  of  an  external  kind, 
such  as  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  could  not  be  efllected  by  isolated 
or  individual  action.  But  these  are  not  the  ruling  ends  of  the  existing  General  Conven- 
tion. Tliey  have  reference  to  the  internal  structure,  arrangement,  and  operation  of  the 
Church. 

In  saying  then  that  the  Convention  assumes  to  take  under  its  control  what  does  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  wrested  or  usurped  powers  not 
conceded  to  it,  or  that  it  does  not  now  exercise  its  functions  with  the  full  consent  of  those 
among  whom  it  originated  and  upon  whom  it  acts ;  for  it  is  the  very  genius  of  the  Con- 
ventional spirit  to  work  persuasively  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Church,  and  under  the 
plea  of  expediency  and  order  to  win  it  over  to  concurrence  in  mjeasures  which  conceal 
deep  in  their  bosoms  the  germs  of  hierarchy,  and  in  them  the  seeds  of  ultimate  corruption 
and  consummation.  But  what  we  would  intimate  is,  that  the  Convention  has  mistaken 
the  true  ground  of  its  formation  and  built  upon  a  basis  of  government  instead  of 
use,  which  will  always  lead  to  evil.  Of  any  positively  conscious  prompting  of  this 
nature  we  cheerfully  acquit  its  founders  and  abetters  ;  but  such  wc  nevertheless  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  every  Church  Convention,  Assembly,  or  Conference  which  forms 
itself  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  organized  regimen  in.-rtead  of  organized  use — ^use,  we 
mean,  bearing  upon  the  propagation  of  New  Church  truth  and  life.  This  we  are  satisfied 
is  the  only  legitimate  ground  for  the  fixed  or  occasional  association  of  societies,  wliich  are 
the  primary  independent  elements  of  the  Church  considered  in  its  externals.  Whatsoever 
is  more  than  this  comcth  of  evil,  as  all  history  confirmed  by  experience  goes  to  show,  and 
ai  is  easily  gathered  from  the  scope  of  Swedenborg's  testimony  on  the  subject. 

From  the  course  which  things  took  on  this  occasion  we  are  satisfied  that  the  prospect 
of  any  radical  reform  in  the  body  is  well  nigh  hopeless.  This  remark  may  appear  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  several  important  changes  were  actually  made  in  the  rules  of 
order,  especially  the  virtual  doing  away  of  more  than  one  ordination,  and  the  professed 
willingness  to  go  forward,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  work  of  piecemeal  amendment  until 
the  whole  is  modified  and  elaborated  into  a  very  perfect  system  of  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery. "We  do  not  lose  sight  of  this,  nor  of  the  fact  that  the  Convention  has  now  before  it, 
as  it  has  had  for  several  years,  the  programme  of  a  new  constitution,  which  if  adopted 
would  essentially  remould  the  body  in  many  important  respects.  But  neither  can  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  time  has  come  for  definite  action  on  the  sub- 
Jaet  it  18  invariably  staved  ofifon  some  plea  or  other ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so,  we  are  persua- 
ded.  It  will  continue  to  be.    The  Convention  will  never  find  itsdf  ready  to  adopt  a  basis 
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fundamentally  different  from  the  present  It  will  entertain  new  propositions;  it  will 
make  a  show  of  concession  to  the  demand  for  a  more  liberal  platform ;  but  the  promise 
made  to  the  ear  is  invariably  broken  to  the  heart,  and  in  our  opinion  the  friends  of  a 
genuine  reform  may  resign  all  hopes  they  may  have  cherished  on  this  score.  The  Con- 
vention as  a  Convention  wAl  live  on  for  years,  as  a  voluntary  demission  of  power  is  some- 
thing entirely  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.  It  would  be  a/e/o  de  it 
which  their  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  scarce  allow  them  to  commit.  Yet  we 
feel  for  ourselves  that  nothing  shortof  a  change  amounting  to  dissolution  will  be  of  any  es- 
sential service  in  the  way  of  reform.  Could  the  General  Convention  pass  out  of  existence 
and  its  place  be  supplied  by  a  number  of  sectional  associations  lying  within  convenient 
limits,  and  formed  on  the  principle  solely  of  cooperative  use,  and  not  of  snperintendency 
or  control,  we  should  begin  to  be  cheered  with  the  hope  of  brighter  days  for  the  church. 
This  is,  in  our  view,  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  desire  it  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  fundamental  principle,  that  such  a  Convention  is  the  church  in  a 
larger  form,  is  a  falsity,  and  because  such  a  body  resting  upon  such  a  basis  will  infallibly 
be  a  nursery  of  clerical  rule  and  oppression,  no  matter  what  safe-guards  are  adopted 
against  it.  But  even  if  there  were  no  danger  on  this  score,  we  see  evils  enough  from  other 
sources  completely  to  outweigh  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  it.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  of  time  and  money  which  will  be  inevitable  in  keeping  up  the  system,  the 
petty  and  trivial  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  topics  which  are  introduced,  and  upon 
which  so  many  precious  hours  are  consumed,  is,  of  itself,  we  conceive,  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection. Let  any  man  run  over  the  journal  of  proceedings  for  a  series  of  years  and  note 
the  resolutions  from  time  to  time  adopted  and  from  time  to  time  rejected,  ai.  i  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  comparatively  trifling  •  nd  use- 
less, so  far  as  any  great  interest  of  the  church  is  concerned.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be 
with  a  New  Church  Convention,  yet  such  will  inevitably  be  the  case  so  long  as  that  body 
regards  itself  as  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  ministry  and  the  oversight  of  the  eccle- 
siastical concerns  of  the  church.  The  time  of  the  body  will  be  invariably  occupied  mainly 
with  matters  growing  out  of  its  own  organization.  With  the  spread  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  our  country  will  be  the  accumulation  of  business,  the  multiplication  of  rules  of 
order,  the  jarring  of  local  interests,  the  din  of  debate,  the  enlisting  of  the  passions  of  party, 
occasional  sad  outbursts  of  a  partizan  spirit,  together  with  a  general  sphere  which  puts  to 
flight  all  the  meek  and  gentle  virtues  of  the  man  of  charity  and  peace.  Such  ever  has 
been  and  we  are  persuaded  ever  will  be  the  course  of  things  with  all  permanent  Church 
Conventions.  It  is  their  very  nature  to  degenerate  till  a  kind  of  moral  malaria  is  breathed 
forth  around  them.  If  any  one  would  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  a  New  Church 
point  ofview  let  him  read  the  **True  Christian  Religion,"  n.  136, 172,  174,  177,  206, 
489,  632,  036,  737. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  New  Church  t 
We  can  give  but  our  own  impressions,  and  these  are  founded  upon  sentiments  but  litde 
calculated,  we  fear,  to  meet  with  any  other  than  a  very  faint  response,  even  from  those 
who  are  restive  under  the  existing  order  of  church  noatters.  But  the  fact  of  our  standing 
entirely  alone  in  our  views  on  this  head  would  not  abate  an  iota  of  the  strength  of  our 
convictions  in  regard  to  the  main  subject.  We  have  not  a  lingering  doubt  that  a  General 
Convention,  framed  like  the  present,  is  fraught  with  elements  of  evil  to  the  New  Church, 
and  so  believing  we  can  but  s^ieak  and  act  accordingly.  It  needs,  we  are  persuaded,  but 
a  calm  and  close  survey  of  the  working  of  the  system  to  see  that  it  is  prolific  of  bad  effects, 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  church  is  inaugurated  into  its  true  light  and  life,  it  will 
oast  it  off  as  something  alien  and  hostile  to  its  essential  genius.  The  consciousness  of 
this  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  awakened  from  year  to  year,  and  as  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  conservative  spirit  holds  on  to  its  fixtures  will  not  relax,  the  aspirants  for  free- 
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dom  will  gradually  withdraw  from  their  former  connexions  and  seek  such  as  are  more 
congenial  with  their  promptings.  They  will  see  that  withdrawal  is  the  only  resource  left 
them.  In  taking  this  step  they  will  not  for  themselves  rupture  the  bonds  of  charity.  Those 
who  feel  that  they  cannot  enjoy  a  fullness  of  spiritual  life  apart  from  a  conventional  organ- 
ization  will  not  he  censured  or  disturbed  in  so  doing.  Fully  aware  that  no  one's  ruling 
love  or  life  can  be  suddenly  wrested  from  him,  no  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  made.  They 
would  live  in  bonds  of  amity  and  brotherhood  with  those  who  differ  materially  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  externals  of  the  Church.  The  Conventionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
equally  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  charity  towards  their  dissentient  bmthren  who  repu- 
diate their  ecclesiastical  platform  and  feel  that  they  would  be  suffocated  where  they  respire 
freely.  This,  we  conceive,  is  eventually  to  be  a  great  practical  question  in  the  New 
Church,  how  two  parties  shall  mutually  regard  each  other,  one  of  which  strenuously  in- 
sists upon  having  a  General  Convention,  while  the  other  utterly  renounces  and  eschews  it 
as  the  bane  of  the  church  and  the  "wing  of  desolation"  to  all  its  fairest  fields  and  flowers. 
In  the  above  remarks  we  have  spoken  freely  because  we  feel  strongly.  That  we  shall 
obtain  credit  for  the  kindness  which  we  really  cherish  towards  our  brethren  from  whom 
we  difler,  we  have  little  hope.  The  construction  put  upon  dissent  in  matters  of  church 
government  is  always  harsh,  inasmuch  as  man's  proprium  is  so  deeply  involved  in  them. 
Doctrines  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  it  is  by  the  truths  of  its  doctrines  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
proposes  to  govern  the  Church.  He  has  accordingly  revealed  no  other  system  for  that 
end.  The  due  power  and  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  life  in  the  individual  man  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  will  insure  all  needed  government,  for  each  man  will  bo  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  in  heaven,  we  are  informed  by  Swedenborg,  no  angel  acknowledges  any  one 
over  him  but  the  Lord.  This,  however,  does*  not  suffice  for  the  wisdom  of  man.  He 
has  devised  various  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  order,  the  fruit  of  his  own  intelligence,  and 
to  repudiate  or  resist  them  draws  usually  a  heavier  penalty  upon  the  recusant  than  here- 
tical falsifications  of  doctrine  ;  so  much  more  tender  are  we  of  our  own  things  than  of  the 
things  of  the  Lord.  As  for  ourselves,  however,  since  our  conscience  bears  us  witness  in 
this  matter  that  wc  are  aiming  at  the  best  good  of  ihe  Lord's  Kingdom,  we  abide  in  peace 
whatever  issues  may  come. 

Inauouuation  into  the  Ministry. — In  our  last  number  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Silas  Jones, 
of  this  city,  had  been  invited  to  preach  to  the  Dauby  and  Ithaca  New  Jerusalem  Society, 
to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  to  thi^  city  of  the  Rev.  Solyman  Brown, 
since  which,  we  are  informed,  he  has  received  the  unanimous  invitation  of  tliat  society  to 
continue  to  supply  it,  and  in  case  of  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  he  was  requested  to 
present  himself  for  ordination  to  the  General  Convention  then  soon  to  convene  at  New- 
York,  or  to  some  New  Church  minister  properly  qualified  to  administer  the  ordinance. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Jones  applied  to  the  three  ordaining  ministers  present  at  the 
Convention,  according  to  the  request  of  the  society  ;  and  they  twice  urged  him  to  accept 
of  a  license,  which  he  declined,  as  not  being  what  would  meet  the  request  of  tho  society, 
and  aOer  retaining  tho  society's  request  during  tho  sitting  of  the  convention  they  returned 
it  to  him  without  giving  any  very  satisfactory  reason  for  declining  to  act.  Mr.  Jones 
made  no  formal  application  for  himself 

Mr.  Jones  then  applied  to  Rev.  Solyman  Brown  for  inauguration,  he  being  an  ordain- 
ing minister  duly  qualified;  and  he  cheerfully  consented.  The  ceremony  was  publicly 
performed  in  a  very  impressive  manner  on  the  evening  of  23d  instant,  at  411  Broadway. 
The  form  adopted  on  the  occasion  was  somewhat  different  from  that  recommended  by 
the  Convention  last  year,  and  no  longer  applicable  on  account  of  a  change  made  in  the 
rules  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  substituting  one  ordination  for  the  two  there 
prescribed.    We  give  it  below. 
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After  reading  from  the  zli.  chap.  Matt.,  38,  39,  40,  and  also  from  Matt.  xx.  26,  27, 
28,  and  making  some  very  appropriate  introductory  remarks  explanatory  of  tlieir  interior 
meaning,  he  turned  to  the  candidate  and  addressed  him  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Clearly  perceiving,  as  I  do,  that  you,  my  beloved  brother,  have  been  called  of  the  Lord 
to  go  forth  and  prepare  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  Lord's  New  Church,  that  with 
an  unselfish  zeal  for  its  uses,  you  have  been  in  the  studious  endeavor  to  come  more  and 
more  fully  into  them,  as  the  Lord  has  operated  with  you  his  gifts  of  illustration  and  in- 
struction, and  being  satisfied,  from  personal  acquaintance,  with  your  knowledge  of  true 
doctrine,  the  writings  of  the  church,  and  the  Word,  I,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  duly  inaugurated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  New  Church,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  before  these  brethren  your  call,  your  attainments,  and  gifts. 

"And  may  the  Lord  so  bestow  upon  you,  at  all  times  of  need,  the  Holy  of  the  Spirit,  that 
when  you  shall  take  the  lead  in  prayer,  in  preaching,  in  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Supper ;  when  you  shall  be  engaged  in  officiating  at  funerals  and  marriages  ; 
and  in  all  other  pastoral  acts,  you  may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord  and  acceptable  to  his  people. 

"And  may  you  in  a  special  manner  so  discharge  the  above  duties,  as  you  exercise  the 
office  of  teacher  and  pastor  to  the  people  of  the  Lord's  New  Church,  in  the  society  of 
Banby  and  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  which  has  requested  and  desired  this  acknowledge- 
ment  at  my  hands,  that  as  you  go  in  and  out  before  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  that 
beloved  people,  your  ministry  may  be  abundantly  productive  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness." 
Then  taking  the  candidate  by  the  right  hand,  he  continued ; — "  And  furthermore  I 
afiectionately  acknowledge  you  in  the  office  of  giving  publicly  a  similar  formal  acknowl- 
edgment and  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  such  servants  of  the  Lord  as  you  may,  when 
looking  to  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  perceive  to  have  been  called  of  Him,  and  who 
have  by  suitable  studious  application  become  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Lord's  New  Church." 

Then  turning  to  the  audience  ho  added.  "And  let  it  be  considered  by  all  persons 
present  that  in  all  this  I  attribute  to  myself  neither  power  nor  ability  to  confer  gifts,  but 
humbly  acknowledge  and  solemnly  aver,  that  these  belong  to  the  Lord  alone  ;  and  that  as 
the  Lord  operates  the  divine  virtues,  which  arc  meant  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
from  man  to  man  but  from  the  Lord  by  man  ;  and  not  suddenly  or  miraculously,  for  the 
illustration  and  instruction  of  the  ministry,  but  gradually  and  according  to  reception,  we 
should  regard  this  inauguration  as  of  co-operation,  and  as  the  answer  of  faith  to  the  di- 
vine operation  ;  and  for  the  sake,  also,  of  mutual  love  and  fellowship,  and  the  more  ex- 
tended uses  of  our  brother  to  the  Lord's  New  Church." 

Then  the  candidate  kneeling  and  the  hand  of  the  minister  being  placed  upon  his  head, 
he  continued.  **  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee  and 
give  the  peace." 

Then  was  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  audience  dismissed  with  a  benediction. 

A  recent  letter  from  our  friend  R.  L.  Smith,  dated  June  1,  contains  the  mournful  intel- 
ligence  of  the  removal  into  the  spiritual  world  of  Rev.  T.  D.  Sturtcvant,  who  arrived  in 
California  during  the  last  winter.  All  the  particulars  we  have  of  this  unexpected  event 
are  contained  in  the  following  extract :—"  Our  much  esteemed  friend  and  brother.  Rev.  T. 
D.  Sturtevant  went  to  the  mines  with  the  company  he  came  with  from  home  and  located 
upon  the  American  Fork.  Here  his  exertions  in  his  new  occupation  brought  on  typhus 
fever  when  he  was  removed  to  Sacramento  City,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  a  few 
days  and  we  hope  has  passed  into  a  sphere  of  more  extensive  usefulness  in  the  other 
world.  His  amiable  widow  and  infant  child  are  now  in  our  city,  and  will  return  to  the 
States  by  the  next  steamer  if  a  ticket  can  be  procured."    We  trust  that  some  one  well  so- 
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quainted  with  our  departed  brother  will  furnish  us  with  an  extended  obituary  notice  that 
shall  do  justice  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  head  and  his  heart. 

The  May  No.  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine  contains  a  very  sharp  critique  upon  our  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott's  letter  on  the  Ministry,  published  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Repos- 
itory. It  evidently  regards  the  Remarks  as  fraught  with  mischievous  and  heretical  views, 
against  which  it  is  proper  that  an  earnest  protest  should  be  entered.  **  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Remarks  is  far  more  loose  and  radical  on  this  subject  than  the  views  of  any 
respectable  writer,  not  to  say  minister,  which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  the  New 
Church.'*  Still  the  writer  feels  no  particular  apprehension  lest  they  should  prevail  exten- 
sively, **  inasmuch  as  he  believes  that  receivers  generally  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
authority  of  Swedenborg,  as  well  as  for  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  to  per- 
mit such  a  result."  This  is  according  to  the  fashion  of  some  controvertists  in  the  New 
Church,  who  deem  every  variation  from  their  own  views  as  a  virtual  rejection  of  the  "  au- 
thority of  Swedenborg,"  whereas  the  true  construction  of  Swedenborg's  meaning  is  the 
very  point  in  debate.  On  this  head  we  claim  the  liberty  of  comparing  and  judging  for  our- 
selves, nor  do  we  admit  the  fairness  of  virtually  foreclosing  all  discussion  and  reading  an 
opponent  out  of  meeting  because  he  may  chance  to  dissent  from  the  so-called  or  so-deem- 
ed orthodox  interpretation  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the  Church.  If  we  differ 
from  our  brethren  on  this  head  we  give  our  reasons,  and  to  the  candid  canvassing  of  our 
reasons  by  those  who  dissent  from  them  we  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  listen  with  becom- 
ing attention.  As  the  article  in  question  professes  to  deal  somewhat  in  argument  as  well 
as  ex-cathedra  decision,  we  shall  pay  our  respects  to  it  in  a  future  No.  of  the  Repository. 

Swedenborg's  work  on  '<  Generation,"  &c.,  as  published  in  the  original  Latin  by  Dr. 
Tafel  we  have  just  received.  We  advert  to  it  here  to  say  that  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson to  O.  Clapp  of  Boston,  we  learn  that  he  has  undertaken  the  translation  of  the  vol- 
ume into  English,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  "  Swedenborg  Association."  The 
time  of  publication,  however,  he  says,  may  be  somewhat  determined  by  the  amount  of 
copies  taken  in  this  country.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  as  many  names  as  possible 
should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Clapp,  of  those  w!io  propose  to  take  the  work  on  its  appear- 
ance from  the  press.  The  probable  cost  will  be  from  $2  to  $2  50,  as  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  handsomest  style. 

According  to  the  announcement  in  our  last,  a  meeting  was  called  during  the  week  of 
the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Society  whose  object  should  be  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation  by  means  of  books,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  mission- 
ary labors,  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  gratuitously  dispensed.  A  goodly  number  of  gentle- 
men from  different  parts  of  the  country  responded  to  the  call,  and  a  society  was  organiz- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  and  the  choice  of  Officers.  A  Committee  was  also 
appointed  to  prepare  a  circular  which  was  designed  to  be  widely  circulated  among  re- 
ceivers in  every  part  of  the  country.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  insert  this  circular  in 
the  present  No.  of  the  Repository,  but  the  press  of  Convention  matter  compels  us  to  defer 
it  to  our  next 

A  new  edition  of  the  **  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Clapp,  of 
whom,  and  also  of  J.  Allen  and  the  Elditor  it  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  following 
prices,  viz.,  15  cents  per  copy,  and  $10  per  hundred.  The  cost  of  the  work  com- 
pared with  these  prices  is  so  great  that  the  discount  cannot  be  made  on  any  number  less 
than  a  hundred. 

The  second  No.  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  presents  a  most  admirable  selec- 
tion of  articles,  and  for  that  species  of  reading  we  know  of  nothing  superior  to  it.    The 
work  Is  cheap  also  to  a  marvel. 
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MISSIONS. 
{Concluded  from  page  305.) 

In  regard  to  the  Mission  of  our  blessed  Lord,  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  pass  it  over  (as  Milton  did  an  attempt  to  describe  his  Passion  after 
he  had  essayed  to  do  so),  from  an  apprehension  of  the  vastness  and 
celestial  glory  of  its  nature,  which  makes  one  recoil  from  words  to 
express  the  intensity  of  one's  wonder,  love,  and  gratitude.  Yet  in  its 
object  it  is  a  thing  not  only  to  be  felt  but  proclaimed.  Such,  however, 
is  the  shocking  familiarity  in  which  the  subject  is  ordinarily  broached 
to  our  ear,  that  the  greatest  theme  of  Heaven  falls  upon  the  auditory 
nerve  without  emotion.  The  holiness  of  the  theme  is  often  lost  in  the 
cant  of  language  and  the  professional  costume  in  which  it  is  decked 
out.  One  often  hears  the  subject  as  one  hears  a  doctor  treat  of  ma- 
ladies, or  a  lawyer  of  cases,  a  thing  of  scientific  arrangement  and 
systematized  dogmatism,  without  the  heart  being  roused  into  any 
fellowship  with  those  sufferings  and  that  death.  When  shall  human 
society,  when  shall  the  human  heart  understand  this  mystery 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  What  a  transforming  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  world  when  men  shall  have  right  thoughts  of  the  Mission  of 
God's  son,  of  our  Lord's  Human  Nature  and  his  Divine  soul !  A  short 
time  ago  the  writer  heard  a  minister  in  an  Episcopal  Church  insist 
that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  human ;  now,  such  a  doctrine  would  make 
one  truly  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  Christ's  Mission  shudder  with  in 
dignation ;  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  laity,  that  if  a 
sermon  is  only  read  with  gravity,  decorum  and  self-possession,  the 
greatest  falsities  will  be  all  gulped  down.  Oh  I  bo^  ^t^i^XS&^^Nx^o:^ 
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and  how  few  of  mankind  have  hearts  prepared  to  embrace  it  in  all 
its  transforming  mightiness  and  potency,  that  Jehovah  himself  descen- 
ded and  became  man.  And  yet  how  plain  the  declarations  of  the  Bible 
on  this  head.  "  Am  not  I  Jehovah  ?  and  there  is  no  God  else  beside  me ; 
a  just  God  and  a  Saviour,  there  is  not  beside  me  (Isaiah  xlv.  21)." 
"I  am  Jehovah  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour  (Isaiah  xliii.  11)." 
Really  this  seems  as  plain  as  the  morning  light,  and  the  obscurity 
must  come  from  the  merciful  mode  of  the  appearance.  When  shall 
our  hearts  be  penetrated  with  commensurate  gratitude  that  he  ap- 
peared in  the  flesh,  in  our  own  form  of  humanity  that  he  might  be 
embraced.  There  was  an  ancient  legend  that  if  virtue  could  appear 
in  human  form  all  would  worship  her,  and  certainly  those  who  do 
receive  our  blessed  Lord  "  have  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ;" 
they  alone  of  the  sons  of  men  are  godlike  :  they  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ;  the  light  of  the  world. 

[t  was  as  impossible  for  God  to  accomplish  man's  redemption  with- 
out assuming  his  nature  as  it  would  be  for  man  to  subjugate  a  dis- 
tant country  and  not  transport  soldiers  thither  ;  or  as  it  would  be  to 
make  trees  grow  by  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  only,  without  the 
provision  of  the  air  through  which  the  heat  and  light  might  pass,  and 
of  the  earth  out  of  which  they  might  be  produced ;  or  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  to  cast  nets  into  the  air  and  catch  fishes  there  and  not 
in  the  water.  Jehovah  had  to  descend  to  the  plane  of  our  humanity 
in  order  to  attack  the  spiritual  adversaries  which  infested  it.  He  was 
in  this  last  or  ultimate  plane  when  he  assumed  our  nature,  wherefore 
he  says,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last."  Thus  it 
was  the  Word  or  Divine  Truth  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ; 
and  that  the  word  we  have  in  the  gospels  was  dictated  by  Jehovah 
himself:  and  how  sweetly  in  parables  it  is  accommodated  to  our  na- 
ture and  understanding.  Well  may  there  be  then  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing to  it,  unfolding  as  our  nature  unfolds,  and  beautifying  and  laving 
our  spirits  with  the  water  of  life.  Moreover  our  Lord  came  into  this 
plane  of  our  nature  to  fulfil  all  things  of  the  Lord,  wherefore  it  is  so 
often  said,  that  this  and  that  was  done  by  him  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  fulfilled.  This  Word  and  True  Doctrine  thence  derived  are  ulti- 
mately to  extirpate  all  falsities.  ''  And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword."  See  Apoc.  Rev.  52,  where  this  sword  is  shown  to 
be  this  Divine  Word  ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of  this  Word  is  our  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church.  It  is  easy  with  this  expli- 
cation to  seethe  meaning  of  those  words  in  David  (Psalm  xiv.  4,5,6). 
**  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  Mighty,  and  in  thy  honor  as- 
cend ;  ride  upon  the  Word  of  Truth ;  thy  right  hand  will  teach  thee 
wonderful  things;  thine  arrows  are  sharp;  thine  enemies  shall  fall 
under  thee."  To  be  established  in  this  Word  is  to  be  **  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,"  it  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  celestial 
panoply  which  will  make  a  man  strong  as  a  giant  and  bold  as  a  lion. 
We  are  then  in  the  very  strength  that  created  the  universe,  **  the 
breath  of  Jehovah's  mouth."  Nothing  perhaps  is  so  hard  to  under- 
stand as  that  Jesus  being  assumed  to  be  Jehovah,  he  should  yet  be 
called  the  Son  oi  God,  and  thus  a  difierence  of  persons  be  apparently 
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spoken  of.     We  must  consider  this,  however,  that  the  Divine  which 
Christ  had  was  from  Jehovah  the  Father,  and  his  human  nature  was 
from  his  mother^  and  that  those  two  united  are  the  Son  of  God.     Our 
Lord  called  himself  Sent  by  the  Father,  because  by  sent  is  signified 
the  like  as  by  Angel ;  as  it  is  said  in  Isaiah  Ixiii.   9,  "  The  An- 
gel of  the  Faces  of  Jehovah  delivered  them,  in  his  love  and  his  pity 
he  redeemed  them."   And  when  our  Lord  glorified  his  human  nature, 
he  put  off  all  of  his  mother,  and  put  on  all  of  the  Father ;  and  this  is 
the  explication  of  the  words  that  the  Father  and  He  are  one ;  that 
He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him ;  that  all  things  of  the 
Father  are  His  ;  that  he  called  Jehovah  his  Father,  and  Jehovah  the 
Father  called  him  his  Son. — What  a  melancholy  chaos  must  the  mind 
of  that  Episcopal  Minister  above  alluded  to  present,  who  could  tell  a 
Christian  congregation  that  sprang  from  the  Reformation  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  a  human  soul.     This  poor 
benighted  teacher  did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  Nicene  Council  vin- 
dicated the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  by  feigning  a  Son  of  God  born  from 
eternity,  and  that  by  this  fiction  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  was 
indeed  elevated  then,  and  by  many  also  ait  this  day  is  it  elevated  to 
the  Divine^     Was  not  the  Christian  church  founded  solely  upon  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  human  nature  ?  consequently  upon  God- 
man.     Does  not  the  Lord  declare  in  many  passages  that  no  one  can 
see  the  Father,  nor  know  him,  nor  come  to  him,  nor  believe  in  him, 
unless  through  his  Human  Nature.     If  this  is  not  done  the  noble  seed 
of  the  church  is  turned  into  ignoble  seed  ;  all  spiritual  food  becomes 
as  the  dust  which  serpents  eat.     Explained  as  the  Trinity  is  in  the 
old  church  is  it  any  wonder  that  Christianity  has  not  the  vital  hold 
over  men  that  it  formerly  possessed— that  we  are  now  haunted  by  its 
ghost  rather  than  warned  by  its  presence — that  formality,  mechanism, 
and  a  thousand  other  evil  influences  have  crushed  and  choked  it,  and 
that  its  extension  by  missions,  with  such  teachers,  however  wide  and 
rapid  that  extension  may  be,  will  in  all  probability  extend  its  evils  at 
even  a  greater  ratio  than  its  advantages — propagate  more  tares  than 
wheat.     Again,  the  mission  of  our  Lord,  in  other  words,  the  descent 
of  Jehovah  into  our  nature,  was  to  fulfill  all  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d 
(Matt.  iii.  15).     He  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  to  establish 
it  in  judgment  and  righteousness  (Isaiah  ix.  ^7).     Zion  is  to  be  re- 
deemed in  righteousness  (Isaiah  i.  27).      How  this  great  object  of 
the  mission  is  perverted  by  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of  imputed  righ- 
teousness !  This  corrupting  doctrine  underlies  the  Reformed  Churches. 
How  is  the  world  to  be  saved  while  it  is  inherent  in  the  church  ?     If 
there  were  no  other  doctrine  false  but  this  in  the  old  church,  the  dam- 
age to  souls  would  be  infinite.     How  plain  it  is  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  another  word  for  Divine  order,  can  no  more  be 
imputed  to  us  than  the  virtue  of  one  man  can  be  imputed  to  another : 
and  thus  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  cannot  produce  any  salvation 
at  all  while  man  is  passive  and  does  nothing  himself,  any  more  than 
the  light  of  the  sun  can  enable  him  to  see  if  he  does  not  open  his  eyes. 
The  life  which  is  in  man  from  God  in  like  manner  does  not  at  all 
contribute  to  his  salvation,  it  only  gives  him  the  faculty  q^xscAsk.- 
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standing  truth  and  of  doing  good.  To  live  according  to  Divine  order 
is  to  live  according  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  when  man  so 
lives  and  does,  then  he  procures  for  himself  righteousness,  that  is,  he 
procures  the  Lord  himself  as  righteousness.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
true  religion  in  the  soul.  This  is  how  conjunction  with  heaven  takes 
place.  In  this  too  is  the  example  of  Christ  so  soul-absorbing  and 
efficacious.  As  he  glorified  his  human  nature  until  it  became  united 
to  and  was  merged  in  the  Divine,  so  have  we  to  enter  on  the  same 
cxpurgatory  process  that  we  may  attain  conjunction  with  God,  and 
by  conjunction,  salvation.  The  most  essential  doctrine  of  the  church 
is  that  which  is  the  very  least  known  or  acknowledged  in  heart  in 
these  days,  and  that  is,  that  Jehovah  God  descended  and  assumed 
the  human  nature,  because  solely  by  this  union  is  conjunction  with 
God  given  to  man.  What  does  salvation  depend  on  if  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgement  of  God  ?  Is  not  God  all 
in  all  in  heaven,  and  should  he  not  be  all  in  all  to  the  church  ?  There 
is  no  conjunction  between  the  soul  of  man  by  the  mere  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness.  If  there  takes  place  conjunction  between  twa 
it  must  be  because  one  mutually  accedes  to  the  other.  It  is  so  in 
the  conjugial  state,  which  is  a  fit  image  of  the  conjunction  of  the  soul 
to  Christ.  If  there  be  this  reciprocal  accession  of  one  to  the  other, 
then  both  will  be  one  thing ;  thence  is  effected  something  homogeneous, 
sympathetic,  unanimous  and  concordant,  in  every  part  of  each.  And 
unless  there  be  this  conjunction  thus  reciprocally  effected,  there  is  only 
an  external  conjunction,  and  this  in  time  is  spontaneously  and  mutu- 
ally dissolved. 

AH  Christians  may  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  who  admit  the  Lord  to  be  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  according  to  his  own  words  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),  "All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  and  who  have  repented  of  their 
evil  works.  The  New  Church  is  to  be  formed  from  such  Christians  ; 
the  New  Church  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  descend/rom  tkem^ 
and  will  continue  to  descend  until  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  shall  be 
written  on  every  human  pursuit.  Such  Christians  are  the  true  mission- 
aries, and  the  only  missionaries  who  will  introduce  "the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Those  gone  to 
other  lands  from  every  denomination  of  Christians  who  are  imbued 
with  such  a  faith  in  Christ,  such  a  devotion  to  him  as  every  human 
being  should  pay  to  the  God  of  heaven  commanding  a  consecration  of 
our  all  to  his  service,  such  men  carry  heaven  with  them,  and  it  will 
descend  from  them,  if  not  in  successful  preaching,  in  manifold  labors 
of  love  and  influence.  Whatever  of  heaven  has  ever  been  in  the 
world  has  descended  from  devout  Christians  of  this  type.  Why  may 
not  laymen  be  such  missionaries  every  where  ?  They  will  in  multi- 
tudes when  reached  by  the  press  or  the  New  Church ;  this  is  our  only 
hope  of  reforming  the  pulpit.  The  clergy  do  not  perceive  their  com- 
petition in  the  inroads  which  the  press  is  destined  to  make  on  their 
power.  What  can  be  expected  from  the  laity  however,  while  instruc- 
ted by  men  who  teach  that  Christ  had  only  a  human  soul  ?  Christ  is 
^dead^in  churches  where  such  a  doctrine  is  preached.  (See  A.  R.  69.) 
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The  great  problem  is  how  to  reform  the  priesthood  of  the 
world.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  churches  of  Christendom  should  be 
in  such  a  lifeless  state  which  rest  on  doctrines  so  adverse  to  spiritual 
culture  and  personal  responsibility  ?  The  time  of  the  marriage  of 
tibe  Lamb  is  not  yet  come  because  the  wife  hath  not  made  herself 
ready.  Churches  are  places  of  dry  bones  and  not  of  living  souls 
whose  ^  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''  Suppose  a  dance  of  living 
persons  suddenly  changed  into  a  dance  of  the  dead ; — what  if  the 
lights  had  the  same  lustre,  the  decorations  the  same  splendor ;  what  if 
even  there  were  the  sam6  grace  in  the  movements  of  the  figures,— 
would  there  be  the  same  delight  in  the  spectators?  would  not  such  a 
ghastly  mimicry  of  life  make  them  rush  out  with  shrieks  of  horror 
and  dismay  ?  The  churches  can  have  no  charm  where  there  are  only 
dead  worshipers.  Easter  comes  and  Sunday  comes,  but  the  Lord 
does  not  go  up  with  a  shout.  How  pathetic  and  sad  to  behold  the 
soiil  in  large  congregations  of  such  dead  worshipers,  and  to  reflect 
**  Here  God  onc^  dwelt." — Here  are  souls  to  be  restored  to  his  image. 
How  unspeakably  sorrowful  is  the  sight  of  a  large  assembly  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  where  all  the  ton  of  fashion,  the  elegance  of  attire, 
decorum  of  behavior,  splendor,  decorations  and  eloquence  of  preacher 
cannot  disguise  the  withering  fact  that  out  of  this  large  assembly 
perhaps  not  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  whose 
presence  alone  can  make  the  assembly  blessed  ;  that  the  place  is  not 
**  dreadful"  with  his  presence,  nor  glorious  with  his  grace,  love  and 
truth.  A  spiritual  meaning  to  the  scriptures  will  be  forced  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  world  by  the  course  of  society  in  the  improve- 
ment of  institutions.  The  Temperance  movement  is  removing  a  great 
blot  from  mankind.  Preachers  who  confine  themselves  to  the  mere 
letter  of  scripture  will  by  and  by  perhaps  have  nothing  external  to 
inveigh  against.  Will  the  texts  of  scripture  then  cease  to  have  their 
meaning, — **  Hungry  and  ye  fed  me"  &c.  ?  How  can  the  charity  ob- 
vious only  in  the  letter  of  this  passage  be  practised  in  this  country  T 
If  the  duty  of  a  Christian's  life  be  bounded  by  mere  outward  objects 
that  call  upon  his  assistance  only  to  the  extent  of  temporal  things, 
how  few  are  at  fault,  and  how  little  occasion  for  the  stale  invectiou 
of  the  pulpit ;  Who  is  in  want  and  cannot  get  work  or  assistance  ? 
Why,  the  mere  fashion  of  the  day  will  dry  up  the  tears  of  human  mis- 
ery and  then  may  still  remain  the  same  love  of  self  and  the  world,  the 
same  callousness,  duplicity  and  in-eligion.  The  vocation  of  the 
preacher  will  soon  be  gone  for  the  old  exposition  of  such  and  similar 
passages  to  the  above.  As  to  doctrine,  the  present  race  of  clergymen 
seem  afraid  to  handle  it ;  afraid  to  say  to  their  converts  in  extenso 
what  is  their  creed.  Congregations  have  a  most  unhappy,  disunited, 
and  melancholy  look.  They  seem  drawn  together  from  a  cold  sense 
of  duty  to  go  to  some  church  on  the  Sunday.  The  preacher  is  dissat- 
isfied without  knowing  what  to  be  angry  at,  except  gross  enormities 
of  conduct,  which,  as  he  denounces,  he  cannot  see  any  within  the 
range  of  his  eye  guilty  of.  And  is  this  to  last  always  ?  Is  there  no 
day-spring  from  on  high  to  visit  us  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  again  the 
exclamation  of  David  in  the  mouths  of  all — ^*  I  was  glad  when  the^ 
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said  to  me,  let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  "  I  had  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,"  <fec.  &lc. 

The  multiplication  of  Bibles  by  the  influence  of  Bible  Societies  is  a 
good  thing  preparatory  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  it  being  made 
known.  Perhaps  there  never  was  ia  time,  however,  when  it  was  less 
read  and  less  understood.  Nor  can  the  Bible  be  understood  in  its 
every  page,  and  every  word,  without  the  science  of  correspondences, 
unfolded  by  the  immortal  herald  of  the  New  Church,  which  science 
discloses  vast  hidden  treasures  within  this  precious  volume  of  w^hich 
the  holiest  Christian  without  it  has  scarcely  an  idea.  The  Bible  can 
never  be  an  interesting  book  to  mankind  until  that  lost  science  of 
correspondences  shall  accompany  the  perusal.  We  talk  of  the  Koran 
being  unintelligible :  the  Bible  is  perhaps  quite  as  much  so  to  those 
who  look  for  no  meanings  beyond  the  letter.  The  reason  w^hy  the 
science  of  correspondences,  which  is  the  key  to  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Wordi,  was  not  discovered  in  ancient  times,  and  was  left  unknown 
till  the  present  blessed  era,  which  many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see,  was,  because  the  Christians  of  the  primitive 
Church  were  men  of  such  great  simplicity  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  it  to  ttiem.  Bibles  too  being  so  scarce  in  those  early  ages  it 
might  have  led  to  great  misconception  of  the  Bible  itself  had  it  been 
mad^  known  only  in  a  partial  and  fragmentary  manner.  Those 
early  Christians  could  have  found  no  use  in  it,  for  the  Bible  was  not 
in  their  hands  to  apply  it.  After  those  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
whole  world  was  oppressed  by  the  overwhelming  shadow  of  the  papal 
domination  ;  and  those  who  are  now  subject  thereto,  and  have  con- 
firmed themselves  in  its  false  doctrines,  have  neither  capacity  noif 
inclination  to  apprehend  any  thing  of  a  spiritual  nature  j  nor  of  the 
^ature  of  the  correspondence  of  things  natural  with  things  spiritual 
in  the  Word  :  for  this  science  would  show  Roman  Catholics  that  by 
Peter  is  not  me^int  Peter,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Rock,  signi- 
fied by  Peter.  After  the  Reformation,  too,  as  men  began  to  divide 
faith  from  charity,  and  to  worship  God  under  three  persons,  conse- 

3uently,  three  gods,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  one,  is  it  to  be  won- 
ered  at  that  heavenly  truths  were  concealed  from  them  ?  Indeed, 
bad  they  been  revealed  would  they  not  have  been  falsified  and 
abused  to  the  confirmation  of  faith  alone  without  being  applied  to 
charity  and  love  ?  The  great  mnss  of  the  Christian  world  at  this  day 
are  engaged  in  a  dead  worship,  like  the  Jews.  They  have  holy  ordi- 
nances, but  the  holiness  is  all  outside.  There  is  the  LordSs  presence, 
as  there  was  with  the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  conjunction  with  him  : 
whereas  external  worship  in  which  the  interior  spirit  is  alive  causes 
both  presence  and  conjunction.  The  Christian  world  is  starved 
through  all  its  denominations  for  the  want  of  genuine  truths  of  doc- 
trine by  which  saints  may  be  built  up  on  their  most  holy  faith. 
Goodness  without  truths  from  doctrine  is  like  bread  and  meat  with- 
out wine  and  water  which  do  not  nourish ;  like  fruit  in  which  is  no 
juice ;  like  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves  on  which  there  hang  a  few 
dry  apples,  left  since  autumn  {A.  if.  122). 
The  reason  why  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  is  at  this  day  made 
own  by  the  Lord  is^  because  tbe  doclime  oC  genuine  truth  is  now 
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revealed;  and  this  doctrine  and  no  other  doctrine  agrees  with  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  From  this  let  us  take  courage,  for  as 
sure  as  the  Lord  reigns  and  is  at  the  helm  of  human  affairs,  this  doc- 
trine being  from  him  cannot  be  overthrown.  Our  Church  is  built  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  it  will  fill  the  whole  earth.  The  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word  we  now  see  was  promised  to  us  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  that  sense  is  there  meant  by  the  white  horse  and  by  the  great 
supper  to  which  all  are  invited  (chap.  xix.  1 1-18).  We  may  not 
expect,  however,  that  this  spiritual  sense  will  be  acknowledged  im- 
mediately, but  on  the  contrary  we  may  look  for  a  war  to  be  made  by 
the  beast  and  by  the  kings  of  the  earth  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
white  horse  (chap.  xix.  19) ;  by  the  beast  are  meant  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  by  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  meant  the  Reformed 
Churches  who  are  principled  in  falsities  of  doctrine.  {Doct.  N.  /. 
concerning  the  Sac.  Scrip.  24,  25.) 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  designed  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  mission  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  designed  to  accomplish 
(ambages  longa3  verum).  Like  all  the  purposes  of  God  this  mission 
had  very  remote  ends  in  point  of  time,  but  it  has  always  been  near 
and  present  to  those  who  were  principled  in  love  to  God:  and  the 
state  of  the  Christian  world  is  now  ripening  those  purposes  and  uur 
folding  them  eveiy  hour.  The  second  advent  of  our  blessed  Lord 
which  is  to  have  such  mighty  effects  on  the  soul  of  man  is  made 
known  to  us  in  grandeur  beyond  words  to  describe  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John.  The  reality,  too  miglity  for  words  to  sustain,  is  veiled  in 
symbolical  language  of  which  we  have  now  the  interpretation. 

The  New  Church  which  our  blessed  Lord  is  about  to  establish  is 
clearly  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  clearly,  now  that  Swedenborg  has 
explained  it.     But  who  knew  before  how  to  explain  it  T 

Who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  New  Church  ?  Let  every  saint  in 
Christ  Jesus  rejoice  in  this  glorious  Head  !  He  is  thus  described,-T- 
"He  is  the  faithful  witness;  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead;  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  He  holds  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks^ 
He  is  the  First  and  the  Last.  He  hath  a  sharp  sword  with  two  edges. 
He  is  the  Son  of  God  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
his  fcetlike  fine  brass.  He  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God  and  the  seven 
stars.  He  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David. 
He  is  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  Beginning  of  the 
creation  God."  This  is  the  description  of  the  Head  of  the  New 
Church,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  Divine.— The  second  and  third  chapters  of  this 
same  book  describe  all  in  the  Christian  Church  who  have  any  religion 
at  all,  and  out  of  whom  the  New  Church  of  the  Neiv  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
formed.  The  seven  Candlesticks  signifies  the  New  Church  descend- 
ing from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven.  The  seven  Churches  in  Asia  is  the 
whole  Christian  Church  in  the  aggregate,  comprehending  all  the  de- 
nominations of  the  Christian  world  out  of  which  the  New  Church  is 
to  emerge.  The  New  Church  will  be  formed  of  those  who  approach 
Mir  Lord  only  as  the  God  of  he^iven  and  of  earthy  and  at  the  sam^ 
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time  perform  repentance  from  evil  works.  Others  who  do  not  ap- 
proach the  Lord  alone  may  be  in  the  church,  but  the  church  is  not  in 
them.  It  is  remarkable  how  perfectly  the  description  of  our  Lord  in 
the  1st  chapter  corresponds  to  the  description  of  him  in  the  messages 
which  the  angels  are  to  deliver  to  the  seven  Churches.  It  is  He  alone 
who  speaks  to  the  churches ;  and  it  is  He  alone  who  will  give  the 
felicities  of  eternal  life.  That  it  is  He  alone  who  speaks  to  the 
Churches  is  evident  from  these  passages :  "  Unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  write,  These  things  saith  He  that  holdeth  the 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  "  (ii.  1).  *'  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna 
write,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last "  (ii.  8).  "To  the 
angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  write.  These  things  saith  He  which 
hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges"  (ii.  12).  "  Unto  the  angel  of 
the  church  in  Thyatira  write,  These  things  saith  the  Son  of  God  who 
hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine 
brass"  (ii.  18).  "  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write,  These 
things  saith  he  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God  and  the  seven  stars  " 
(iii.  1).  To  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write.  These  things 
saith  He  that  is  holy,  He  that  is  true.  He  that  hath  the  key  of  David 
(iii.  7).  **  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans  write. 
These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  God  "  (iii.  14).  Behold  again,  it  is  our  Lord 
himself  thus  manifoldly  described  who  will  give  the  felicities  of  eter- 
nal life  to  those  who  are  and  will  be  of  his  church.  The  Lord  said 
to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God  "  (ii.  7). 
Unto  the  church  in  Smyrna,  "  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,  He  that 
overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death"  (ii.  10,  11).  Unto 
the  church  in  Pergamos,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the 
stone  a  new  name  written  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it"  ( ii.  17).  Unto  the  church  in  Thyatira,  "To  him  will  I 
give  power  over  the  nations,  and  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star  '^ 
(ii.  26,  28).  Unto  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  "  Him  that  over- 
cometh will  I  make  at  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God, 
which  is  New  Jerusalem,  and  my  netsr  name"  (iii.  12).  Unto  the 
church  in  Laodicea,  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne  (iii.  21).  It  is  very  manifest  from  these  passages 
that  our  blessed  Lord  himself  alone  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
New  Church  which  he  is  about  to  establish  in  the  world.  Hence  it 
is  that  this  Church  is  called  The  Lamb's  Wife  (Apoc.  xix.  7,  9 ; 
xxi.  9,  10).  Another  thing  is  manifest  that  the  members  of  this 
New  Church  are  to  be  those  who  do  repentance  from  evil  works. 
Hear  the  Lord's  words  to  the  Churches :  to  that  in  Ephesus ;  "  I 
know  thy  works ; — nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  that 
thou  hast  left  thy  first  charity.  Repent  and  do  the  first  works  ;  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  his  place  except  thou  repent "  (ii.  ch.  2,4, 6)*    To  the  church  in 
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l^ergairios ;  **  I  know  thy  worksj — repent^  (ii.  13,  1^.  To  the 
church  in  Thyatira  :  "  I  will  deliver  her  into  great  tribulation,  except 
they  repent  of  their  deeds, — and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  ac- 
cording to  his  works"  (ii.  19,  22,  23).  To  the  church  in  Sardis,  "I 
have  not  found  thy  works  belbre  God  ;  repent "  (iii.  1,  2,  5).  To  the' 
church  in  Laodicea,  "  I  kno\ir  thy  wotks  ; — be  zealous,  therefore,  and 
repentJ^ 

Here  are  the  elements  of  the  New  Church.  Here  is  the  standard 
which  shall  gather  all  mankind  into  one  brotherhood.  Here  will  be 
union  and  unity  both.  Here  are  doctrines  \thich  will  make  every 
recipient  a  missionary ;  a  king  and  priest  to  God.  Denominational 
forms  niay  remain  to  suit  the  various  tastes  of  recipients,  which  va- 
riety may  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  as  thfe  various  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  a  king,  or  the  various  colors  in  the  rainbow,  but  there  will 
ht  the  same  doctrines  of  love  and  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth,  just  as 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  there  is  the  same  light  and  the  same  heat 
from  the  one  sun  over  our  heads.  With  this  united  front,  missionary 
enterprise  will  not  be  the  flat,  formal,  oftentimes  irrational,  lifeless, 
deputised,  substitution-like  thing  it  now  is.  Every  true  eflbrt  will 
touch  the  heart  of  every  Christian  through  one  missionary  journal  ? 
responsive  synripathies  from  the  whole  Christian  world  will  sustain 
every  brother  in  foreign  lands  among  the  heathen.  As  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  there  will  be  this  authority  every 
where.  Instead  of  appealing  to  distant  Boards,  there  will  be  conjunc- 
tion with  heaven's  Lord  and  the  fiat  of  omnipotent  love  to  guide  and 
energize  every  proceeding; 

Marietta,  Oa. 


Article  ii. 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACES* 

The  question  whether  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  ar6 
all  derived  from  a  single  pair,  and  were  dispersed  over  the  earth  from 
one  common  centre,  or,  are  descended  from  separate  original  stocks 
created  in  different  and  distant  localities,  is  becoming  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest  at  the  present  time.  The  theological  doctrines  connected 
with,  and  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  it  serve  to  bring  it  into  the 
field  of  active  discussion,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  tendency 
to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  that  cool,  calm,  and  dispassionate  treat- 
ment so  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth  in  njiatters  of  science. 
The  subject  is  peculiarly  one  which  requires  all  the  appliances  of  a 

•  The  Unity  of  tiik  Human  Races^  proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and 
Science^  with  a  review  of  the  present  position  of  Prof.  Agassi z.  By  Kev.  Thomas  Smyth, 
D.D.,  Member  of  the  Amerkin  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  New-Yotk :  1830.' 
G.  P.  Putnam,  pp.  404,  I2mo. 
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vast  accumulation  of  facts,  a  clear  perception  of  principles  and 
a  jus  uiscrimi nation  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  instances  in 
haul ;  for  it  has  to  deal  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  literature^  civ- 
ilize! ion,  physical  condition,  geographical  distribution,  arts,  history, 
and  hmguages  of  all  nations  and  races  of  men ;  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent aij^e  and  under  their  present  conditions,  but  through  all  ages  and 
yndcT  every  modification  and  phase  of  condition  to  which  societies  of 
men  IiHve  been  subject. 

Vr\  liaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  embarrassment  in  the  present  in- 
stam  r  arises  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  particu- 
lar ili.  ory  on  this  subject  there  is  supposed  to  be  inseparabl}'  bound 
up  n  j  iriicular  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tun  r.  and  a  particular  mode  of  viewing  certain  great  Christian  doc- 
tririJ  '.  In  other  words,  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  itself  and  the  con- 
seqihiii  revelation  and  truth  of  the  entire  scheme  of  Christianity  is 
suf)|).  .<•»(!  to  be  involved  in  the  successful  establishment  of  the  theory 
of  tij-  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  and  such  being  the  case 
it  is  nor  to  be  expected  that  the  believers  in  Revelation  will  sit  very 
quic'iy  under  the  enunciation  and  continued  iteration  of  such  theories 
as  Proi'.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  have  recently  attempted  to 
pronr:li;;ate. 

Sv,  "(iiMiborg  having  announced  and  fortified  by  argument,  nearly 
one  huiidred  years  ago,  the  doctrine  that  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
(jrenesis  are  purely  symbolical,  having  a  spiritual  application  only, 
whiif  il  lifts  the  Scriptures  beyond  all  the  conflicts  which  may  arise 
from  I'ic  contemplation  of  the  ante-Abrahamic  periods,  at  the  same 
timi^  i/hces  all  those  who  receive  the  heavenly  doctrines  in  a  position 
ofsiilri  impartiality  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  subject  of  con- 
trovrr  V.  a^:  well  as  all  the  discussions  in  relation  to  the  creation,  the 
delru  .  ihe  tower  of  Babel,  the  ethnography  of  the  ancient  nations, 
i&c..  >  c*.  While  we  hold  as  strictl}'  and  as  firmly  to  the  plenary  in- 
spir  1  Ml  of  God's  Word,  yet  being  proyidentially  in  the  possession  of 
a  fui!  i-  and  better  interpretation  of  it  than  the  Christian  world  around 
us,  \vi  are  not  obliged,  like  them,  for  the  fancied  security  of  the  faith, 
to  Li .  |)  up  a  kind  of  running  fight  with  the  explorers  and  theorists 
in  s<'i<  ace. 

Ill  i'le  work  before  us,  by  Dr.  Smyth,  the  subject  is  not  handled 
with  s;rict  reference  to  its  scientific  bearings,  nor  is  the  discussion  of 
it  pn. riled  with  that  fulness  and  roundnessof  view  that  does  complete 
justivf  lo  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  which  is  so  necessary  in 
ordi'i-  ro  elicit  the  truth  in  any  philosophical  inquiry.  Dr.  Smyth  does 
not  rnJer  the  controversy  in  the  mental  attitude  of  a  judge  or  of  the 
president  of  a  philosophical  debating  society,  ready  to  decide  the  quesr 
tion  .:  s  tlic  evidence  and  the  arguments  shall  seem  to  require,  but  as 
an  uncompromising  advocate,  irretrievably  committed  to  one  set  of 
view  ,  which  no  amount  of  counter  evidence  short  of  absolute  de- 
;mon  I  ration  can  ever  induce  him  to  doubt  or  for  one  moment  to  hold 
in  al;  vance.  Under  these  circumstances  he  of  course  cannot  be  a, 
safe  L,;jide  to  follow  if  \ve  would  be  conducted  to  scientific  truth, 
And  /JJ  this  we  say  without  any  wish  to  disparage  the  character  of 
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the  author  for  literary  candor  or  to  have  it  inferred  that  we  think  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  a  wholly  untenable  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  most  me/i,  whether  they  are  always  aware  of 
it  or  not,  go  into  the  discussion  of  all  such  questions  with  their  mind^ 
pre-occupied  and  their  prejudices  leaning  towards  some  particular 
view  of  the  case.  Besides,  in  the  present  instance  the  work  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  a  particular  state  of  the  question  ; 
that  is,  with  reference  to  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Barrett's 
Address  before  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  and  the  views 
of  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  others,  lately  put  forth  in  this  country  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  as  Dr.  Smyth  thinks  (except  in  the  case  of  Agassiz) 
from  a  love  of  infidelity  and  a  hatred  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  any 
motives  for  the  advancement  of  science  or  a  true  love  of  knowledge. 
His  primary  object,  therefore,  is  to  rescue  the  Scriptures  from  the 
grasp  of  the  skeptic,  and  for  that  purpose  to  throw  all  possible  obstev- 
cles  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  establish  the  theory  that  man- 
kind are  descended  from  more  than  a  single  pair.  And  his  task  he  has 
Eerformed  with  a  good  deal  of  research,  learning,  and  ability  ;  and 
esides  embodying  in  his  work  considerable  information,  valuable  to 
the  general  reader,  has  interspersed  it  with  many  sensible  remarks 
and  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  in- 
quiry. 

We  must  premise  what  we  have  to  say  upon  specific  points  with 
the  remark,  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  none  of  the  theories  which 
are  before  the  world,  having  for  their  object  to  account  for  the  present 
diversities  in  the  human  I'amily ;  that  we  consider  none  of  them  asj 
yet  conclusively  established,  and  therefore  regard  the  wholji  inquiry 
as  an  open  scientific  question.  In  this  it  will  he  seen  that  we  dilicr 
materially  from  Dr.  Smyth,  for  although  he  may  in  some  sense  con- 
sider the  question  open  to  scientific  discussion,  yet  he  virtually  holds  us 
to  bo  foreclosed  against  any  but  one  decision  of  it  by  the  words  of  in- 
spiration, which  in  his  views,  utter  an  absolute  and  unequivocal  dic- 
tum uj)on  it.  Consequently  it  becomes  his  first  business  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  work,  and  the  leading  object  throughout  the  whole,  to  main- 
tain and  impress  the  idea  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  the  en- 
tire history  and  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  altogether  committed  to  and 
bound  up  with  the  doctrine  of  a  unity  of  origin.  If,  in  fact,  all  men 
had  not  descended  from  Adam  they  would  not  have  been  under  tho 
curse,  could  not  have  inherited  the  promises,  could  have  no  interest  in 
Christ  as  a  redeemer,  and  of  course  cannot  be  saved  ;  and,  sp  far  a^ 
we  can  understand  him,  cannot  be  human,  Thu§,  on  page  14,  he  says, 
^'In  Acts  xvii.  26,  the  apostle  says,  *and  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.' " 
"  In  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  is  recorded  that  remarkable  command  of  tho 
Saviour,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  Now  there  is  a  very  close  coUt 
nection  between  the  statement  here  made  by  the  apostle,  and  the  comr 
mand  here  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  it  was  in  ohedlevN5s.'^ 
to  this  command  that  the  apostle  vras  at  \!bik  Xixsx^  ^\.  Kfiii'e^^*   ^\SiRx 
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amid  the  proud  and  conceited  philosophers  of  Greece,  in  the  centre  of 
their  respliendent  capital,  surrounded  on  fevery  hand  by  their  noblest 
works  oi  art,  and  their  proudest  monuments  of  learning,  the  apostle 
proclaims  the  equality  of  all  men,  their  common  origin,  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, and  their  universal  obligations  to  receive  and  embrace  the 
gospel." 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  had  not  his  mind  already  fore- 
closed against  any  other  view  would  be  willing  to  admit  the  reason- 
ing contained  In  the  aboVe,  or  to  allow  the  validity  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  two  passages  of  Scripture.  Space  will  not  permit, 
br  we  should  be  glad  to  adduce  a  variety  of  extracts  showing  the  ex- 
treme prominfence  which  he  gives,  and  the  rather  irrational  tenacity 
with  which  he  clings  to,  the  idea  that  the  consequences  of  the  fall 
bould  not  have  passed  upon  all  men  unless  they  had  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve  as  the  first  pair;  And  that  Christ's  redeeming  work 
bould  not  be  made  available  to  any  who  had  not  in  like  manner 
descended.  We  think  the  learned  writer  must  have  forgotten  the  ob- 
ject and  scope  of  his  friend  Dr.  Chdlmers'  "  Astronomical  Discourses,'* 
when  he  was  fortifying  himself  on  this  ground.  For  ourselves  we 
Conceive  that  he  has  here  taken  a  position  exceedingly  narrow  and  un- 
tenable, and  one  which  if  adhered  to  strictly  and  consistently  by  the  or* 
thodox  churches,  will  tend  very  much,  with  other  causes,  towards  the 
spread  of  infidelity  and  unbelief.  The  view  is  so  irrational  that  men 
Who  take  much  pains  to  think  cannot  believe  it.  Let  us  look  at  this  a 
moment.  Amid  all  the  races  that  may  have  been  created,  God  is  the 
acknowledged  father  of  only  the  Adamic,  and  any  not  descended  from 
him  have  no  interest  in  the  common  salvation^  and  consequently  cannot 
be  said  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  God's  government.  Does  Dr* 
Smyth  believe  that  there  are  inhabitants  on  any  other  planet  beside 
this  ?  If  there  are  they  are  not  Adamic  in  their  origin ;  and  yet  are 
they  not  children  of  one  common  father  1  Are  they  not  essentially 
human,  endowed  with  the  same  general  attributies,  benefited  by  the 
same  redemption,  tending  to  the  same  destinies  ?  We  believe  that  all 
the  races  of  men^  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  on  all  earths  or  planets, 
fare  essentially  one  ;  that  they  have  a  unity  of  origin  so  far  as  the 
bause  and  object  of  their  creation  is  concerned ;  that  they  are  all 
created  in  t!ib  divine  image,  that  they  are  rational  and  moral  beings 
of  the  same  general  form,  features,  and  attributes  as  the  races  of  this 
earth,  that  they  are  all  alike  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  the  objects  of  his  paternal  care  or  provi- 
dence ;  that  some  of  them,  like  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  have 
sinned,  and  hfence  stand  in  like  need  of  some  redeeming  power ; 
and  we  believe  that  their  redeemer  is  our  redeemer,  and  our  redeem* 
fer  theirs;  that,  in  truth,  there  is  but  one  Lord  in  the  universe.  If 
Such  be  the  case,  theti  all  men  on  this  earth  are  certainly  our  brethren, 
possessing  one  common  naturfei  under  one  moral  dispensation,  candi- 
dates for  the  same  destinies,  whether  they  be  white  men  and  descend- 
ed from  Adamj  or  black  men  and  descended  from  some  now  unknown 
pair,  originally  created  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  or  red  men,  tracing  their 

Jineage  back  through  ages  of  time  to  some  unrecorded  pair  who 

^ere  the  Adam  and  £ve  of  the  Amencaatace* 
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We,  therefore,  as  Christians  and  philosophers,  having  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  great  work  of  the  Incarnation  and  in  the  eternal  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God,  wholly  and  altogether  object  to  a  course  of  argu- 
ment and  doctrinal  allegation  going  to  tie  up  the  entire  scope  of  all 
the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  scheme  of  God's  moral  government  to 
a  crude  scientific  theory,  and  one  which  has  by  no  means  as  yet  sub- 
stantiated itself  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  We  believe  that  the 
two  questions  have  no  necessary  connection.  We  believe  that  the 
Word  of  God  will  allow  of  an  interpretation  falling  in  with  either  of 
the  chief  hypotheses  which  have  been  broached ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which  we  think  will  weigh  with  all  candid  minds,  that  it  is  an 
interpretation  held  by  the  New  Church  before  this  question  of  the 
races,  or  if  geology  came  up  for  adjustment,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
result  of  after  thought,  or  one  got  up  expressly  to  meet  the  pressure 
of  the  present  case.  We  think  the  Scripture  argument  of  Dr.  Smyth 
open  to  many  objections,  and  we  do  not  expect  that  his  distinct  and  un- 
reserved committal  of  the  entire  scheme  of  Christianity  to  one  side  of 
the  question  in  the  present  instance  will  be  responded  to  by  the  more 
intelligent  religious  journals.  Thus  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Paul,  "  God  hath  made  of  07ie  blood  all  nations  of  men,'*  and 
conceives  that  this  passage  alone  is  sufGcient  to  settle  the  matter. 
But  we  have  not  the  idea  that  the  best  commentators  of  the  day  would 
affirm  that  the  spirit  of  this  passage  would  be  lost  if  it  were  made  to 
mean  that  all  men  were  morally  of  one  blood  ;  alike  responsible  be- 
fore God,  and  endowed  with  the  same  general  human  nature.  It  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  Dr.  Smyth  has  any  very  definite  or  correct  idea 
of  what  unity  in  this  respect  consists.  He  seems  to  think,  and  argues 
the  question  accordingly,  that  unity  of  species  is  identical  with  and 
of  necessity  implies  unity  of  origin.  But  no  two  questions  need  be 
more  distinct.  We  have  not  seen  any,  and  we  presume  there  are 
very  few,  who  argue  for  distinct  species  in  the  races,  the  main,  and  in 
facu  the  only  real  question  being,  whether  all  the  races  are  derived 
from  the  same  pair  or  from  several  pairs.  This  distinction  Dr.  S. 
states  fully  in  the  opening  of  his  book,  but  he  logically  forgets  it 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  argument,  as  his  entire  force  is 
laid  out  to  prove  unity  of  species ;  it  is  true  he  thinks  that  when  he 
has  shown  a  unity  in  the  species^  he  has  thereby  proved  the  unity  of 
origin.  But  this,  as  we  have  stated,  by  no  means  follows.  For,  as 
M.  Agassiz  well  remarks,  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  men  to  have  been  created  alike  in  many  places  as  in 
one  place  only.  Creative  power  could  as  easily  have  caused  any 
particular  species  to  have  been  propagated  from  several  different 
pairs  as  from  one  pair.  We  conceive  that  had  the  author  confined 
his  attention  solely  to  the  simple  question  at  issue,  that  of  parental 
derivation,  that  it  would  have  saved  him  several  chapters  of  his  work ; 
and  if  the  unity  of  the  species  be  conceded,  which  we  believe  it  is  on 
all  hands,  certainly  by  Agassiz,  then  the  chief  objection  urged  by  the 
Dr.  against  the  reception  of  the  diversity  theory  at  the  South  falls  to 
the  ground ;  for  the  black  race  are  as  much  our  brethren,  have  as  j 
much  the  same  father,  and  are  as  fully  our  moral  equals  as  upon  the      \ 
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opposite  theory.  The  Dr.  has  shown  a  very  commendable  spirit  in 
attempting  to  vindicate  the  common  humanity  of  the  colored  race, 
and  his  chapter  was  perhaps  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  controversy 
at  the  South;  but  yet  we  think  that  the  colored  race  do  not  require 
to  have  their  descent  from  the  same  original  pair  proven  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  that  relationship*  We  are  of  opinion  that  their  title 
to  such  consideration  is  conveyed  in  the  fact  of  their  creation  and  their 
present  constitutional  endowment  with  the  human  attributes. 

The  scientific  question  presents  itself  somewhat  in  this  wise. 
Here  stands  the  earth,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  inhabitants,  of 
every  shade  of  color,  and  grade  of  elevation  and  degradation,  speak- 
ing all  manner  of  variant  tongues.  The  two  questions  which  arise 
are,  Did  all  these  people  descend  from  one  origin  ?  If  so,  what  are  the 
causes  of  these  varieties  ? 

On  a  closer  examination  we  find  certain  great  peculiarities  marking 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these  races ;  thus  we  find  the  whole 
American  continent  cut  off  by  ^itself;  surrounded  by  water,  having 
distinct  species  of  plants,  grasses,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and 
animals  peculiar  to  itself;  these  distinct  species  of  plants  and  animals 
have  entire  possession  of  the  continent;  we  find  the  species  belonging 
to  the  other  continents  entirely  excluded  here,  and  we  find  these  spe- 
cias  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe.  The  naturalists  infer  that  the 
plants  and  animals  here  found  have  a  peculiar  affinity  and  adaptation 
to  this  locality,  that  they  were  originally  created  upon  it  to  supply  it, 
and  that  they  have  not  migrated  hither  from  any  other  locality.  So 
when  we  come  to  man.  We  find  the  continent  in  the  possession  of  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  race:  with  certain  outward  marks  of  form  and 
feature,  and  certain  psychological  qualities  ;  speaking  a  distinct  class 
of  languages ;  having  almost  nothing  in  short  in  common  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  continents,  except  the  more  general  and  deep- 
er characteristics  which  mark  our  common  humanity.  We  find  no 
other  race  of  men  here,  from  Behring's  straits  to  Patagonia,  and  we 
find  this  race  of  men  in  no  other  locality.  We  find  their  language  no 
where  else  and  we  find  no  other  languages  here,  a  very  peculiar  and 
remarkable  family, — the  polysynthetic. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  repeated  in  regard  to  the  African  coti- 
tinent,  the  home  of  the  black  race.  They  too  have,  as  it  were,  a  hive 
in  the  interior  between  the  tropics,  from  which  they  swarm  continual- 
ly. It  is  true  that  their  continent  is  now  considerably  occupied  by 
mixed  races^  and  that,  as  it  is  said,  we  here  find  all  shades  of  color 
and  all  gradations  of  race  from  negro  to  Caucasian.  This  fact  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  both  negroes  and  Cau- 
casians are  from  the  same  stock  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  contend- 
ed that  these  mixed  races  occur  only  where  the  great  tides  of  emi- 
gration, flowing  from  the  two  distinct  centres  of  distribution,  have 
come  into  the  presence  of  each  other  and  mingled  their  waters ;  that 
you  cannot  get  mixed  races  of  various  grade  and  hue  without  hav- 
ing two  original  and  opposite  races  to  begin  the  mixtures  with  ;  that 
given,  the  two  opposite  poles  of  white  and  black,  it  is  easy  therefrom 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  get  any  shade  of  color  between  the  two,  but 
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that  you  would  never  get  black  men  from  any  intermarrying  or  tr-ms- 
migration  of  white  races,  nor  white  men  from  the  black  races.  I  ur- 
ther,  it  is  alleged,  that  although  differences  of  climate,  food,  and  t(  po- 
graphical  locality  have  very  great  influence  in  modifying  the  develop- 
ment of  races,  yet  that  no  change  of  climate  and  other  circumstances 
through  thousands  of  years,  or  since  the  records  of  man  commenced, 
have  ever  sufficcjd  to  transform  negroes  into  Caucasians,  or  vice  vtrsa^ 
or  red  men  into  Europeans  or  Europeans  into  red  men.  Again,  that 
there  is  no  tendency  in  the  development  of  any  race  to  produce  tliose 
varieties  which  we  now  find  among  mankind.  That,  on  the  other 
handy  there  is  a  constant  tf*ndency  to  what  is  called  persistency  in 
type,  and  that  the  tendencies  in  any  race  are  to  throw  out,  as  it  wore, 
and  get  rid  of,  any  disturbing  characteristic  which  has  been  introduc- 
ed from  without,  and  that  if  the  foreign  disturbing  force  is  early  with- 
drawn the  peculiarity  is  soon  obliterated  and  the  developments  return 
to  their  original  type-  So  it  is  argued  in  regard  to  the  red  race  or 
American  Indian.  This  race  occupied  unmolested  the  entire  ranj;e  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  polar  ocean 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan;  including  every  (nodification  of  climate, 
from  frigid  to  torrid,  as  well  the  minor  and  specific  differences  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones,  and  the  topogra- 
phical influences  of  every  degree  of  altitude,  of  broad  prairie,  of  low 
savannah,  of  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Here  a  single  race  seems  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  all  the  variety  of  influences  from  physical  causes  that  could  have 
arisen  if  it  had  covered  the  globe.  Enjoying  too,  for  ages,  in  some  of 
its  families,  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization  and  cultivation,  and  in 
others  being  subjected  to  a  very  great  degree  of  social  and  phyisical 
degradation,  and  yet  through  all  this,  the  race,  though  undergoing 
great  modifications  in  particular  tribes,  gave  oft'  no  sub- variety,  or 
what  might  be  callrd  a  new  race ;  produced  no  Malays,  no  Negroes, 
no  Caucasians,  no  Mongolians.  So,  too,  in  the  other  great  families 
or  races,  as  the  Negro  and  the  Mongolian  ;  it  is  maintained  the  inter- 
gradations  between  them,  and  between  each  of  them  and  the  Cauca- 
sian are  not  produced  spontaneously  as  off*-shoots  of  either  race 
separately,  but  that  these  varieties  are  the  result  of  tribes  or  bodies  of 
these  different  races  falling  into  proximity  with  one  another  and  thus 
producing  a  mixture  of  blood. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  maintained  that  known  causes  are  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  present  observed  varieties  of  the  human 
race  supposing  them  to  have  descended  from  a  single  stock,  and  there- 
fore we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  they  have  descended  from  several 
pairs,  originally  created  with  the  peculiarities  which  now  mark  the 
leading  races.  A  variety  of  opinion  prevails  in  regard  to  the  proba- 
ble number  of  such  original  pairs;  some  supposing  two  different 
varieties,  the  white  and  the  black,  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
other  shades ;  others  again  suppose  three,  the  white,  black  and  yel- 
low, or  Mongolian ;  counting  the  Malay  or  brown  race,  and  the  Ame- 
rican or  red  race,  as  such  varieties  of  the  Mongolian,  or  the  result  of 
mixture  with  the  black.    Others  again  are  disposed  to  make  out  five 
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or  six,  and  an  indefinite  number,  perhaps  twenty,  different  original 
centres  from  which  the  whole  race  have  proceeded. 

Against  all  this  it  is  alleged  that  the  letter  of  the  inspired  oracles 
states  that  the  whole  human  race  are  descended  from  a  single  pair, 
and  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  this  statement  as  it  stands  until  it 
shall  be  unmistakably  shown  to  be  incorrect ;  and  that  although  on 
this  hypothesis  the  present  state  of  mankind  seems  very  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for,  yet  there  is  nothing  at  all  impossible  in  it,  and  that 
changes,  which  we  know  from  observation  to  have  been  produced  by 
causes  now  operating  upon  individuals  and  nations,  are  often  so 
great  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  entire  human  family  may 
have  been  derived  from  one  stock. 

Dr.  Smyth,  as  we  have  said,  lays  his  chief  stress  upon  the  wording 
of  Revelation  ;  this  he  considers  of  itself  conclusive  ;  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  boldly  forth  into  the  field  of  science  to  substantiate  his 
view  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts.  In  doing  this  he  follows  the  general 
line  pursued  by  Blumenbach,  Lawrence,  and  Pritchard,  and  one  which 
we  have  long  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and  to  involve  more  or  less  of 
special  pleading.  It  ransacks  the  archives  of  natural  history  for  the 
minute,  detached,  isolated  facts,  and  thus  builds  its  generalizations, 
or  rather  its  confirmations^  upon  the  breaks  and  exceptions  in  the 
great  laws  of  development,  rather  than  upon  the  broad  flow  and  gen- 
eral current  of  those  laws.  It  fritters  away  its  time  and  loses  itself 
in  a  multiplicity  of  ill-digested  and  often  irrelevant  details,  and  loses 
sight  of,  or  has  no  eye  for,  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  mightier 
masses  in  nature. 

Seeing  that  with  our  views  of  interpretation,  the  argument  from 
the  literal  sense  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  counts  for 
very  little,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  we  do  not  require  so  strong 
a  series  of  proof  to  convince  us  of  the  diversity  of  origin  as  do  those 
who  hold  to  the  literal  sense  of  those  chapters.  In  fact,  we  have  no 
necessity  for  a  prejudice  towards  either  side  of  the  question,  and  are 
therefore,  without  any  merit  on  our  part,  placed  in  a  mental  position 
favorable  to  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  evidence.  Simply, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  seems  to  us  that  so  far  as  the  eviden- 
ces derived  from  the  natural  historj'  of  the  race  go,  they  preponderate 
in  favor  of  a  Diversity  of  Origin.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the 
analogies  of  the  animal  kingdom  look  also  in  the  same  direction ; 
while  the  considerations  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  languages. and 
traditions  of  the  races  have  a  bearing  towards  the  universal  unity  of 
origin.  Consequently,  we  conceive  that  the  strongest  point  Dr. 
Smyth  has  made  is  contained  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters ; — 
on  the  nature  and  connection  of  languages,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
history  and  traxiition.  Though  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Doctor's  theory  of  the  origin  of  language,  nor  acquiesce 
in  his  application  of  Dr.  Young's  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  pre- 
sent problem.  Dr.  Young  holds  that  should  there  appear  to  be  three 
vx)rds  identical  in  two  distant  languages  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  two  languages  are  from  a  common  origin.  And  six  words  are 
supposed  to  give  more  than  seventeen  hundred  to  one  that  they  are 
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both  from  some  parent  language.  Hence,  as  in  all  the  American 
languages  taken  together,  there  appeared  to  be  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty words  which  are  very  similar  in  sound  and  signification  to  the 
same  number  formed  by  comparing  all  other  known  languages,  it  is 
taken  to  amount  to  a  demonstration,  almost,  that  the  American  lan- 
guages are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Now  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  great 
force  of  this  test  when  applied  on  a  large  scale  and  where  the  num- 
ber of  coincident  words  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  very  large.  But 
still  we  think  it  an  argument  which  has  been  made  to  bear  vastly  too 
much.  Take  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smyth,  where  an 
African  tribe  was  visited  by  eight  persons  from  the  interior  who  had 
a  written  language,  called  the  Vy,  and  who  instituted  schools  among 
them  and  taught  great  numbers  to  read,  but  finally  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  these  two  tribes  had  been 
derived  from  two  separate  stocks,  and  suppose  that  after  this  circum- 
stance had  occurred  they  should  have  separated  and  migrated  to  parts 
far  distant  from  each  other.  When  now  the  ethnographer  finds  them, 
this  tribe  which  received  the  visitors  shall  be  found  with  not  only 
a  large  number  of  words,  but  also  with  the  written  character  deriv^ 
from  the  other  people.  It  is  plain  that  should  he  infer  in  this  case  a 
unity  of  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  the  similarity  of  a  number 
of  words  in  their  language,  he  would  fall  into  an  error.  So,  too,  in 
regard  to  the  American  languages.  A  ship  load  of  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese thrown  upon  the  Western  coast  of  America  during  the  earlier 
stages  in  the  development  of  her  races,  might  have  sufficed  to  com- 
municate a  large  number  of  Asiatic  words  to  their  languages ;  es- 
pecially if  her  tribes  had  been  in  a  rude  state  and  the  shipwrecked 
company  had  possessed  a  comparatively  advanced  civilization.  A 
very  few  individuals,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  known  to 
exercise  a  great  infiuence  upon  the  letters  and  progress  of  large  bodies 
of  people.  V 

Even  the  most  hasty  glanceVt  the  numerous  points  which  come 
up  for  consideration  upon  so  vast  and  interesting  a  subject  would 
lead  us  altogether  beyond  our  present  limits,  and  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  close  these  remarks  by  quoting  approvingly  a  sentiment  expressed 
by  Dr.  Smyth. 

"  This  question  then,  of  the  Unity  of  the  Races,  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  any  one  science.  The  attempt  to  do  this  will  not  be  borne 
in  this  age  of  enlightened  knowledge.  They  who  put  forward  such 
claims  transcend  their  limits  and  those  of  a  just  philosophy.  It  is  a 
rule,  *  auctoris  aliud  agentis  parva  auctoritas.*  '  The  authority  of  an 
author  is  not  to  be  pleaded  on  points  beyond  his  capacity  and  pro- 
vince.' Of  such,  Lord  Bacon's  remark  is  often  true,  that  they  are  ill 
discoverers  who  think  there  is  no  land  when  they  can  see  nothing 
but  sea.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  submit  this  subject  to  the  decision 
of  men  of  science  in  all  the  branches  bearing  upon  it.  But  we  can- 
not leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  their  exclu- 
sive determination." — ^Pp.  341,  342. 

W.  B.  H. 

▼0L«  in«  S4 
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ARTICLE    III. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH  MINISTRY. 

No.  I. 

We  have  already  advertised  our  readers  of  the  appearance,  in  the 
May  No.  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine,  of  a  somewhat  caustic  criticism  on 
our  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Prescott's  Letter.  The  Letter  of  Mr.  P.  is 
transferred  entire  with  much  approbation,  but  our  appended  Re- 
marks have  evidently  greatly  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  writer, 
whose  initials,  C.  R.,  indicate  the  Editor,  and  filled  him  with  alarm  as 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  spread  of  sentiments  so  pernicious. 
That  they  should  be  entertained  by  any  one  in  the  Church  is  indeed, 
as  he  lets  us  know,  to  be  regretted,  but  seeing  they  are  entertained,  it 
is  perhaps  best  that  they  come  forth  to  the  light  and  make  them- 
selves known.  It  is  better  that  the  mental  imposthume  should  break 
and  discharge  itself,  though  it  occasion  a  bad  odor,  than  that  it 
should  rankle  and  fester  within  and  out  of  reach.  Though  the  senti- 
ments are  not  likely,  from  their  contravening  the  express  authority  of 
Swedenborg,  and  the  intuitions  of  his  disciples,  to  prevail  to  any 
great  extent,  yet  "  as  they  are  put  forth  by  one  who  has  of  late  taken 
so  prominent  a  post  as  a  defender  and  disseminator  of  New  Church 
truth  and  doctrine,  we  feel  bound  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
enter  our  protest  against  them,  as  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Swe- 
d'enborg,  and  disorderly  and  injurious  in  their  tendency  and  influ- 
ence." To  say  nothing  of  the  insinuated  charge  of  assumption  in 
taking  what  he  terms  "  a  prominent  post  as  a  defender  and  dissemi- 
nator of  New  Church  truth  and  doctrine," — which  would  probably 
have  been  a  less  offence  had  we  applied  at  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
college  for  our  diploma — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  characteriza- 
tion of  our  strictures  is  not  of  a  very  soothing  tone,  and  that  of  the 
two  styles  of  rhetoric,  the  ad  concilinnduin  and  the  ad  invidiam,  the 
writer  manifests  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  As  to  the  im- 
plied presumption  and  arrogance  which  have  marked  our  humble  ef- 
forts to  "  defend  and  disseminate"  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
if  our  critic  will  specify  the  exact  point  of  our  criminality  on  this 
score,  and  designate  the  appropriate  penalty  to  which  we  ought  to 
submit,  we  will  promise  at  least  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  if  we  can  convict  ourselves  of  having  done  or  of  still  doing 
wrong,  we  will  enter  our  humble  confession  to  that  effect. 

As  to  the  outrage  upon  Swedenborg  and  the  asserted  disorder  and 
injuriousness  of  our  sentiments,  we  cannot  feel  greatly  moved  so 
long  as  we  fail  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  Meantime 
we  would  suggest,  by  way  of  inquiry,  whether  the  higher  interests 
of  the  New  Church  would  not  be  as  much  promoted  by  a  tone  less 
invidious  and  bitter  when  speaking  of  the  labors  of  those  of  whose  wio- 
tives  charity  would  dictate  a  favorable  construction  on  the  whole. 

In  following  the  thread  of  our  reviewer's  censures  we  can  but  bare- 
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ly  glance  at  the  more  prominent  prints  adverted  to,  and  in  which  he 
hits  assailed  the  main  positions  or  our  article.  Yet  without  extended 
quotations,  and  elaborate  arguments  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  our 
views  or  to  countervail  the  effect  of  a  certain  plausive  sphere  that 
diffuses  itself  around  the  paragraphs  of  the  reply.  But  something 
may  be  urged  per  contra. 

**  In  nmning  through  Professor  Bushes  remarks,  one  of  the  first  things  Tvhicli 
strikes  the  reader  is,  their  constantly  disparaging  tone  in  regard  to  the  minis- 
try:— not  the  clerflry  of  the  present  day,  whom  he  specially  excepts,  as  'con- 
ficientious  and  well-inteutioned  men,'  but  the  institution  itself.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  is  spoken  of  as  a  falsity  and  a  sophism, 
and  as  having  *  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils  and  mischiefs  to  the  Church 
of  the  past/  We  speak  of  this  as  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  the  read- 
er, because  it  is  so  entirely  different  from  anything  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Swedenborg.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  avoid  asking  whether  he  is  really 
perusing  the  production  of  a  professed  receiver  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  or 
Chat  of  some  of  those  self-styled  reformers  of  the  day.  who  attribute  all  evils 
to  the  mere  relations  and  circumstances  of  society,  without  tracing  them,  as 
Swedenborg  always  does,  to  their  true  source^  in  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the 
world."— P.  169, 

The  writer  here  manages  to  work  himself  into  a  surprise  which  is 
itself  not  a  little  surprising  when  the  object  of  our  Remarks  is  taken 
into  view.  What  was  that  object  ?  Not  the  disparagement  of  the 
ministry  in  the  abstract,  but  simply  to  show  that  certain  views  enter- 
tained of  the  ministry — certain  theories  relative  to  the  ministry  as  a 
distinct  and  self-perpetuating  order — were  incorrect.  In  this  light, 
therefore,  and  in  this  alone  do  we  speak  disparagingly  of  the  minis- 
try, 2.  e.  as  an  institution  which,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  perversion 
of  true  order — an  opinion  for  which  we  give  our  reasons,  such  as  they 
are.  Is  there  anything  in  this  which  should  move  the  critic's  special 
wonder  ?  So  far  from  its  being  "  one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes 
the  reader^  that  we  speak  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  as  a  falsity  and  a  sophism,  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
will  strike  him  at  all,  as  this  is  the  express  and  avowed  drift  of  the 
Remarks  from  beginning  to  end.  This  C.  R.  would  have  us  believe 
to  be  very  surprising  "because  so  entirel}"  different  from  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.''  Our  censor  must  have 
read  Swedenborg  with  very  different  eyes  from  ours,  if  he  has  not 
found  him  speaking  disparagingly  of  things  which  he  regarded  as 
false  and  as  perversions  of  order,  and  this  is  the  only  point  in  which 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  comparison.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
New  Church,  in  which  we  deny  that  the  peculiar  distinction  so  long 
maintained  hitherto  between  clergy  and  laity  is  to  be  recognized. 
We  deny  that  this  is  fairly  to  be  made  out  from  Swedenborg  himself, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  position  in  this  matter  is  not  accordant 
with  his,  inasmuch  as  wc  contend  that  he  does  not  assert  such  a  dis- 
tinction, and  that  the  principles  of  the  New  Church  are  inconsistent 
with  it.  What  then  does  the  writer  mean  by  saying  that  our  train 
of  remark  is  "  so  entirely  different  from  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg?"  If  he  means  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Swedenborg  to  sustain  our  main  position,  he  takes  for  granted  the 
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very  point  in  debate,  and  arrays  against  us  the  example  of  our  au- 
thor for  the  purpose  of  creating  odium.  If  lie  refers  to  the  gene- 
ral tone  or  style  in  which  Swedenborg  speaks  of  things  that  he  con- 
siders false  or  fallacious,  it  has  certainly  very  little  to  do  with  the  ar- 
ffumenty  besides  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  anything  more  than  a 
design  to  enunciate  clearly  and  emphatically  what  we  believe  to  be 
true,  and  of  this  mode  of  discussion  we  have  ourselves  found  a  great 
many  specimens  in  Swedenborg.  As  to  not  tracing  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion **  to  their  true  source  in  the  loves  of  self  and  the  world,"  it  is 
precisely  to  this  origin  that  we  refer  them.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
clergy  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past  has  been  pre-eminently  ^'the  love  of 
ruling  from  the  love  of  self.'' 

"But  we  almost  hear  our  readers  exclaim,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Is  not  Professor  Bush  aware  that  Swedenborg  not  only  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  but  always  treats  it  with  the  most  perfect 
respect,  and  even  declares  the  priesthood  to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  world,  without  which  [i.  e.  order,  not  the  priesthood]  the 
^uman  race  must  perish  ?    (H.  D.  ail,  314)."— P.  169. 

We  must  of  course  be  egregiously  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject  as 
treated  by  Swedenborg  not  to  be  aware  of  what  is  said  in  the  fa- 
mous chapter  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil 
Government.  But  we  view  the  scope  of  this  chapter  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light  from  that  in  which  G.  R.  looks  upon  it.  We  regard  it  as 
simply  a  declaration  of  the  great  principles  of  order  by  which  the  Di- 
vine Providence  governs  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  its  two  leading 
departments,  secular  and  sacred.  We  see  in  it  no  special  allusion  to 
the  New  Church — no  formula  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  regimen  to  be 
adopted  in  that  Church — but  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  econ- 
omy by  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  ever  hitherto  kept  the  world 
in  order,  and  still  continues  to  do  so.  It  is  a  summary  of  that  grand 
system  of  agencies  by  which  the  various  evil  promptings  of  our  fall- 
en nature  are  controlled,  and  an  expose  of  the  principles  by  which 
those  ought  to  be  governed  who  are  called  to  e^cercise  the  functions 
of  office  in  each  of  these  important  spheres  of  action.  If  a  priesthood 
is  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  New  Church  it  is  incredible  that  it 
should  not  have  been  explicitly  stated  in  the  True  Christian  Religion 
OT  in  some  other  parts  of  the  writings.  The  spirit  of  the  following 
passage  is  at  any  rate  decidedly  against  it.  ^  AH  things  that  were 
done  in  that  Church  (the  Jewish)  were  turned  in  Heaven  into  corres- 
ponding representatives.  But  after  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when 
external  rites  were  abolished,  and  thus  representatives  ceased,  then 
such  things  were  no  longer  changed  in  Heaven  into  corresponding 
representatives ;  for  when  man  becomes  internal,  and  is  instructed 
eonceming  things  internal,  then  external  things  are  as  nothing  to  him^ 
for  he  then  knows  what  is  holy,  viz.  that  charity  is  so,  and  faith 
thence :  from  these  his  externals  are  then  viewed,  namely,  as  to  how 
much  of  charity  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  there  is  in  the  externals : 
Wherefore,  since  the  Lord's  coming,  man  is  not  considered  in  heaven 
%Dith  respect  to  things  external^  but  to  things  internal  y  if  any  one 
be  considered  in  respect  to  things  external,  it  is  hence  that  he  has 
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simplicity,  and  in  simplicity  has  innocence  and  charity,  which  are  in 
things  external,  or  in  his  external  worship,  from  the  Lord,  whilst  the 
man  himself  is  ignorant  of  it.'' — A.  C.  1003. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  make  a  somewhat  extended  quotation  from 
our  remarks  in  which  we  state  our  reasons  for  believing  the  New 
Church  to  be  anti-clerical  in  its  genius,  notwithstanding  that  a  con- 
trary inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  letter  of  occasional  para- 
graphs, and  upon  this  extract  he  comments  as  follows: — 

''Here,  if  we  understand  the  language,  it  is  admitted  that  Swedenborg  does 
expressly  teach  that  the  New  Church  should  have  a  ministry,  as  indeed  it 
must  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny.  But  it  is  assumed  in  the  same 
breath  that  what  he  thus  taught  in  *  the  letter  of  particular  paragraphs,'  is  op^ 
posed  to  *  the  rating  scope  and  genius  of  the  system  as  a  whole.'  In  plam 
English  the  meaning  is,  that  Swedenborg  did  not  understand  the  scope  and 
genius  of  the  system  which  he  was  raised  up  and  commissioned  of  the  Lord 
to  expound  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  consequently  that 
his  writings  already  need  the  application  of  Prof.  Bush's  *  rigid  logic,'  to 
prune  them  of  such  anti(]^uated  and  injurious  excrescences  as  the  idea  of  a  reg- 
ular and  established  ministry,  and  to  show  them  up  in  the  beauty  of  their  true 
*  anti-clerical'  character.  In  this  niatter  it  seems  that  Prof.  Bush  has  made  up 
his  mind  so  clearly  that  he  '  does  not  see  that  he  can  be  mistaken.'  There  is 
only  one  alternative,  and  that  is,  that  Swedenborg  must  be  mistaken.  He  has 
indeed  the  modesty  to  speak  of  Waiting  for  further  light,  and  in  the  mean  time 
of  holding  his  judgment  in  abeyance.  But  we  think  it  plain  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake  here,  as  it  is  not  his  own  judgment,  but  Swedenborg's  doctrine 
concerning  the  ministry,  which  he  holds  in  abeyance." — P.  170. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  anything  more  unfair  and  invidious  than 
the  complexion  here  given  to  our  sentiments.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  admitted  in  the  passage  quoted  that  "  Swedenborg  expressly 
teaches  that  the  New  Church  should  have  a  ministry,"  nor  had  the 
writer  any  authority  for  asserting  it.  We  simply  say  that  "  we  do 
not  forget,  in  all  this,  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  cited  chapter  and  verse, 
as  it  were,  from  our  great  authority  on  this  head  to  which  he  will 
challenge  assent,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  disregard  it  altogether. 
But  we  are  at  present  prepared  neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other. 
We  respect  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  but  we  know  nothing  of  a 
blind  allegiance  to  the  letter  of  particular  paragraphs  apart  from  the 
ruling  scope  and  genius  of  the  S3stem  as  a  whole.  He  himself  teach- 
es the  importance  of  referring  everything  to  first  principles,  and  we 
could  not  be  faithful  to  his  lessons  were  we  to  shrink  from  applying 
the  test  of  a  rigid  logic  even  to  the  relation  between  his  own  pre- 
mises and  conclusions,  and  between  the  parts  and  the  whole."  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  by  violence  that  he  extorts  from  these 
w-ords  the  admission  that  Swedenborg  **€j:/>r^.vA7y  teaches"  what  is 
aifirmed.  We  say  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  referred  to  certain  portions 
of  the  writings  which  ke  understands  as  sustaining  his  views,  in 
which,  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  do  not  deny,  yet 
neither  do  we  admit,  that  the  purport  of  the  letter  favors  his  idea. 
Still  we  maintain  that  a  logical  consistency  of  interpretation  requires 
another  meaning  to  be  put  upon  the  language,  for  which  we  proceed 
to  assign  our  reasons  at  some  length.  This  the  reviewer  tortures  into 
the  ill-natured  paragraph  above,  in  which  we  are  represented  as  vvt« 
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tually  charging  Swedenborg  with  being  ignorant  of  his  own  system, 
with  being  mistaken,  and  his  writings  needing  explication  by  means 
of  our  "  rigid  logic."  If  these  are  the  weapons  of  N.  C.  warfare, 
we  have  sadly  mistaken  its  genius.  Is  it  so  very  difficult  for  C.  R.  to 
perceive  that  what  we  mainly  deny  is  not  a  function  of  ministry  in 
the  New  Church,  but  an  office  or  order  of  clergy,  for  while  we  hold  to 
the  one  we  repudiate  the  other  ;  and  yet  C.  R.  would  fain  bring  us 
under  the  odium  of  rejecting  both.  This  is  very  much  the  character 
of  the  article  throughout.  Whatever  advantage  it  may  appear  to 
gain  is  the  result  of  thus  arraying  our  positions  in  alleged  antago- 
nism with  Swedenborg,  and  disregarding  the  real  distinctions  which 
we  are  careful  to  make.  Thus,  for  instance  ; — "  The  more  we  have 
studied  Swedenborg,  the  more  fully  have  we  been  convinced  not  only 
that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  announce  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  and  to  teach  and  explain  them  in  his  writings,  but 
that  he  was  most  wonderfully  fitted  and  prepared  for  this  high  office, 
not  merely  by  being  imbued  with  their  true  spirit,  but  also  with  a 
sound  wisdom  and  judgment  in  regard  to  all  necessary  details."  And 
what  of  all  this  ?  Who  denies  it  7  Whr.t  have  we  said  that  makes 
this  vindication  necessary?  The  passage  has  no  relevancy  in  this 
connexion  except  so  far  as  it  involves  the  implication  that  we  had 
advanced  something  inconsistent  with  it,  which  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  endowments  or  authority  of  Sweden- 
borg. The  only  question  is  as  to  his  meaning.  This  C.  R.  evidently 
regards  as  so  plain  as  to  admit  but  of  one  possible  construction,  and 
that  whoever  dissents  from  that  rejects  his  authority.  We  dissent 
notwithstanding. 

"  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  points  of  Prof.  Bush's  remarks, 
without  however  undertaking  to  examine  them  very  fully.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  up  his  chief  argument  against  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  it  is  this.  Every  one  is  virtually  and  potentially  a  minister,  preacher, 
or  priest,  because  every  one  is  a  church  in  the  least  form.  As,  therefore,  all 
are  ministers,  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is  obliterated  ;  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  laity  left,  from  which  the  clergy  can  be  distinguished. 
But  what  sort  of  rigid  logic  is  this  ?  Would  it  not  be  equally  just  to  begin 
with  assuming,  that  because  every  one  is  a  church  in  the  least  form,  therefore 
every  one  is  a  layman,  and  cut  off  the  distinction  by  thus  showing  that  there 
are  no  clergy  from  which  the  laity  can  be  distinguished  ?  And  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  would  equally  show  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
kings  and  their  subjects,  magistrates  and  private  citizens.  Because  every  one 
is  a  church  in  the  least  form,  or  an  individual  man,  therefore  every  one  is  a 
king  and  there  are  no  subjects,  or  every  one  is  a  subject  and  there  are  no 
kings;  everyone  is  a  magistrate  and  there  are  no  private  citizens,  or  every 
one  is  a  private  citizen  and  there  are  no  magistrates,  and  so  on  throughout 
all  the  relations  of  society.  We  are  not  conscious  that  we  have  in  the  least 
misrepresented  Prof.  Bush  on  this  point,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  that  he 
ahonid  take  such  ground.  And  though  it  has  in  part  the  appearauce  of  a  lo- 
gical or  syllogistic  statement  and  inference,  we  regard  it  simply  as  a  piece  of 
sheer  sophistry."— P.  171, 172. 

Our  critic  has  not  misrepresented  us,  neither  has  he  confuted 
us,  notwithstanding  its  being  so  "incredible  that  we  should  take 
such  ground,"  and  notwithstanding    his  magisterial  verdict  upon 
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it    as    *^  simply   a    piece    of   sheer   sophistry.**      Does    not    C.  R. 
admit   that    Swedenborg    again   and    again   declares   that  "erery 
man   of  the   church  is  a  church  in  the  least  form?"    If  he  does, 
with  what  face  does  he  venture  to  charge  us  with  rejecting  the 
authority  of  our  illumined  teacher?      And    why  does  he  virtually 
involve  this  proposition  in  the  same  odium  with  the  inference  which 
we  profess  to  draw  logically  from  it,  viz.,  that  if  every  man  of  the 
church  is  a  church  in  the  least  form,  then  every  constituent  element 
of  the  church  in  a  larger  form  exists  also   in  the  church  in  its  least 
form,  consequently  if  the  priesthood,  ministry,  or  clergy  is  an  essential 
principle  in  the  one  it  is  also  in  the  other  ?     If  this  inference  is  un- 
sound or  fallacious,  why  not  prove  it  to  be  so,  still  vindicating  the 
fundamental  truth  from  the  gross  perversion  to  which  we  have  sub- 
jected it  ?     But  from  his  treatment  of  our  position  no  one  would  know 
but  that  he  rejected  the  premise  as  well  as  the  conclusion,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  whole  without  discrimination  as  ''  a  piece  of  sheer 
sophistry."    But  let  us  look  at  his  "  rigid  logic."      "  Would  it  not  be 
equally  just  to  begin  with  assuming,  that   because  every  one  is  a 
church  in  the  least  form,  therefore  every  one  is  a  layman,  and  cut  off 
the  distinction  by  thus  showing  that  there  are  no  clergy  from  which 
the  laity  can  be  distinguished?     And  so  in  like  manner  as  to  kings 
and  subjects,  magistrates  and  private  citizens."    But  C.  R.  is  in  the 
same  category  with  ourselves  as  to  the  admission  that  all  good  men 
are  spiritualty  both  priests  and  kings,  for  this  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  Word,  while  it  is  not  said  that  they  are  laity  and  subjects.      It  is 
in  vain  for  him  to  deny  this  and  still  claim  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
Word,  or  a  receiver  of  Swedenborg's  exposition.     The  only  ques- 
tion that  then  remains  is,  as  to  the  relation  which  this  spiritual  digni- 
ty bears,  in  the  New  Church  dispensation,  to  the  outward  or  ultimate 
office  so  denominated.     Is  there  any  relation  between  them  ?     In  other 
words,  is  there  any  other  than  a  spiritual  priesthood  recognized  in  the 
New  Church  ?     If  so,  what  is  it,  and  where  have  we  an  account  of 
it?     Let  us  not  be  answered  by  saving  that  the  internal  of  the  New 
Church  is  constituted  by  the  priesthood  or  clergy,  and  the  external  by 
the  laity,  for  this  is  an  assertion  that  equally  lacks  proof,  although  it 
holds  good  in  the  Old  Church.     What  we  are  authorized  to  demand  is, 
the  evidence  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  any  priesthood  or  clergy  in 
ultimates  is  re:rognized  by  our  author.     We  do  not  find  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  say  that  every  man  of  the  church,  being  a  church  in  the  least 
form,  and  being  actually  a  priest  in  spiritual  dignity,  is  potentially  a 
priest  in  natural  function  as  to  all  those  services  of  instruction,  ad- 
monition, and  guidance,  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  edification  of 
the  Lord's  body  on  the  earth.     This  is  the  true  ministry  of  the  true 
church.     It  is  not  the  priesthood  teaching  the  laity,  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  necessarily  done  away  by  their  being  all  priests  ;  but  it  is  one 
portion  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  teaching  another,  while  they  all 
stand  upon  the  same  plane.     How  can  it  be  otherwise,  if  all  are 
priests  in  the  sense  affirmed  ?     If  the  question  is  alleged  to  have  rela- 
tion to  another  kind  of  priests,  we  ask  again  who  they  are,  and  what 
is  the  authority  for  them?     How  futile  then  the  objection  ur^ed 
above,  that  we  may  just  as  well  niaiata\ti\\v'aX.^\o\xv^^  ^^yol^'^:«'»\ 
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of  all  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity  every  man  is  a  layman 
and  there  is  no  clergy.  This  is  an  objection  that  could  never  be 
urged  but  upon  ground  which  we  expressly  deny,  to  wit,  that  such  a 
distinction  as  C.  R.  holds  between  clergy  and  laity  exists.  From  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Word  that  spiritual  priesthood  embraces  all^ 
there  can  of  course  be  no  laity  in  the  corresponding  sense.  So  also 
in  regard  to  the  royalty.  If  all  are  kings  they  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  subjects.  Consequently  the  charge  of**  sheer  sophistry  "  may  as 
well  be  made  to  shift  sides. 

But  the  beauty  of  our  critic's  logic  looms  up  to  sight  in  the  next 
paragraph,  where  he  unequivocally  endorses  the  very  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  have  given,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  so 
earnest  in  condemning. 

*^  Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  doctrine  on  this  same  point  as  taught 
by  Swedenborg,  which  we  briefly  state  thus.  Every^  one  is  a  church  in  the  least 
form.  But  men  are  created  with  different  capacities  and  tastes,  fitting  them 
fbr  the  performance  of  different  uses;  and  when  several  are  united  together, 
who  are  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  they  form  a  society  or  social  man,  or 
church  in  a  larger  form.  This  society  corresponds  with  the  respective  individ- 
uals of  whom  it  is  composed.  That  is,  it  is  spiritually  in  the  human  form,  and 
the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed  actually  belong  to  the  respective  parts 
of  that  form  to  which  their  several  uses  correspond.  There  is,  therefore, 
among  them  all  the  variety  of  function,  of  quality,  of  rank,  or  grade,  in  fine,  of 
dittinction^  which  is  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body." — P.  172. 

We  should  confess  to  a  great  mistake  in  our  anticipations  were 
any  sensible  and  candid  man  to  peruse  our  article  and  pronounce  one 
item  of  it  at  variance  with  the  view  here  set  forth  as  that  which 
Swedenborg  teaches.  We  most  fully  agree  that  the  form  of  a  New 
Church  society  is  the  human  form,  and  that  there  is  among  the  mem- 
bers "all  the  variety  of  function,  of  quality,  of  rank,  or  grade,  in  fine, 
o{  distinction^  which  is  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  human 
body."  But  in  order  that  this  language  may  be  made  to  sustain 
C.  K.'s  view  of  the  subject  some  one  member  or  organ  ought 
more  specifically  to  represent  the  clergy  than  the  rest  of  the 
body?  To  which  of  these,  in  C.  R.'s  opinion,  does  the  priesthood 
correspond  ?  He  is  very  careful  to  afBrm  the  analogy  in  general, 
and  equally  so  not  to  define  it  in  particular.  Why  not  specify 
the  items  of  coincidence  ?  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the 
function  of  teaching  supposes  in  those  who  exercise  it  a  more  internal 
state  than  distinguishes  those  who  are  subjects  of  it,  and  that  this 
ministry  is  properly  represented  by  the  more  central  and  dominant 
organs  of  the  body.  But  as  these  are  in  the  body  and  a  part  of  it,  so 
the  teaching  ministry  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  not  on  a 
plane  above  it.    But  he  goes  on. 

"  Neither  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  this 
doctrine  recognize  in  society  every  variety  of  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween the  different  organs  of  the  human  body,  with  every  variety  of  grade 
which  intervenes  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  And  yet  Prof.  Bush  appears 
to  see  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  actually  asserts  Hhat  diversity  of  uses  in  the 
Lord^B  spiritual  body  does  not  necessarily  create  diversity  ot  grades  in  those 
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who  perform  such  uses.*  To  this  absurditv  is  he  fairly  driven  by  his  logic, 
which  infers  that  because  all  members  of  the  social  body  are  men,  therefore 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them ;  and  would  equally  prove,  that  because 
the  head  and  feet  are  parts  of  the  same  individual  man,  therefore  the  one  is 
not  above  the  other,  but  that  they  are  both  on  precisely  the  same  level,  and  the 
human  system  is  as  destitute  of  organization  as  a  block  or  a  stone." — P. 
172, 173. 

We  should  be  somewhat  interested  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  mis« 
represent  oar  real  sentiments  more  efTectually  than  is  here  done* 
From  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than 
that  by  "diversity  of  grades^^  we  mean  that  kind  of  grade  which  sep- 
arates one  class  in  the  church  from  another  by  a  discrete  degree  of 
dignity  and  pre-eminence.  Such  a  grade  we  understand  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  clergy  as  contradistinguished  from  the  laity.  Such  a 
grade  we  do  not  recognize  as  existing  in  the  New  Church,  nor  do  we 
consider  the  analogy  on  which  C.  R.  insists  as  requiring  the  admis- 
sion of  that  kind  of  distinction.  The  variety  of  functions  and  uses  in 
the  natural  body,  we  freely  concede  to  have  their  analogues  in  the 
spiritual,  but  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  with  which  of  the 
corporeal  organs  or  powers  the  clerical  caste  corresponds. 

As  our  critic  proceeds  in  his  strictures  he  ascribes  to  us  the  confu- 
sion which  he  finds  in  his  own  ideas  in  regard  to  a  distinction  in  use 
which  does  not  amount  to  a  distinction  in  office.  **  Our  own  view  of 
the  case  is,  that  the  attempt  which  Prof.  Bush  has  made  to  explain 
this  difficulty  is  not  a  successful  one  ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that 
the  more  it  should  be  extended,  the  less  successful  it  would  be.  For 
he  very  carefully  leaves  out  of  the  case  one  essential  element,  and  the 
farther  the  argument  is  pursued  the  greater  is  the  confusion  that  en- 
sues. This  element  is  the  religious  or  sacred  or  priestly  order." 
That  is  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  we  deny  the  priestly  caste  in  the 
New  Church  in  contradistinction  from  the  laic,  we  therefore  exclude 
that  element  in  the  church  which  is  properly  to  be  deemed  "  religious 
or  sacred,"  as  these  epithets  he  makes  synonymous  with  "  priestly." 
How  far  this  comes  short  of  denying  to  the  profane  laity  any  thing 
"religious  or  sacred"  and  ascribing  it  wholly  to  the  clergy  perhaps 
other  eyes  may  see  more  clearly  than  our  own.  As  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegation  as  bearing  upon  our  views,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
if  there  is  a  **  religious  or  sacred  element"  in  the  church  or  in  the 
universe  we  recognize  it  in  the  function  performed  by  the  teaching 
ministry.  Is  there  no  possibility  for  a  religious  element  to  come  into 
play  in  the  New  Church  but  through  the  medium  of  just  such  a 
priesthood  as  C.  R.  contends  for  T  But  again,  "He  concedes  some- 
thing to  the  necessity  of  having  teachers  in  the  church,  but  he  makes 
no  concession  in  favor  of  a  ministry  or  priesthood,  or  of  anything 
strictly  clerical."  The  reader  is  of  course  aware  by  this  time  of  the 
true  sense  in  which  our  language  is  to  be  understood,  and  of  the  gen- 
uine grounds  on  which  our  positions  rest.  We  do  make  concession  in 
favor  of  a  ministry,  a  function  of  teaching,  but  not  of  a  priesthood  or 
clergy,  because  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  latter  terms  are  to  our 
apprehension  entirely  different.    If  it  be  not  so,  it  behooved  our  opQO- 
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nent  to  show,  in  an  argumentative  way,  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction ; 
bat  instead  of  this  he  confronts  us  afresh  with  his  quotations  from  the 
famous  chapter  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  around  which 
as  a  centre  the  clerical  argument  always  swings,  and  to  which  it  is 
apparently  tethered. 

•*  We  hardly  need  remind  our  readers  Jiow  different  this  teaching  is  from 
the  teaching  of  Swedenborg,  who  says  that  there  are  two  things  which  ought 
to  be  in  order  among  men, — the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
or  ecclesiastical  things  and  civil  things.  That  this  order  cannot  be  maintained 
without  governors,  and  that  governors  over  ecclesiastical  things  are  called 
priests,  and  their  office,  the  priesthood.  Also  that  dignity  and  honor  ought  to 
be  paid  to  priests,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  (H.  D.  311-318.) 
But,  according  to  Prof.  Bush,  the  sooner  the  seal  of  this  sanctity  is  removed 
the  better."— P.  174. 

Here,  as  usual,  a  special  turn  or  twist  is  given  to  our  words,  making 
them  to  utter  as  offensive  a  sentiment  as  possible.  Our  language  is 
as  follows : — ^"  But  here  we  can  easily  foresee  that  the  claims  of  order 
will  be  urged.  Is  it  not  opening  the  door  to  confusion  and  every 
evil  work  to  concede  such  license  on  the  score  of  preaching  or  teach- 
ing? Will  it  not  be  a  grievous  infraction  of  order  and  a  serious  peril- 
ing of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  if  the  seal  of  sanctity  be  taken 
oflTfrom  the  clerical  office,  and  the  current  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity  virtually  done  away  ?"  The  sanctity  of  which  we  speak  is 
the  sanctity  attaching  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  world  to  an 
order  of  men  called  the  clergy  or  priesthood^  which  we  deny  to  exist 
in  the  New  Church.  All  that  we  would  say  is,  that  that  peculiar 
form  of  sanctity  which  has  been  supposed  to  pertain  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  not  mentally  carried  over  to  the  true  ministry 
of  the  New  Church,  which  is  constructed  after  an  entirely  different 
model.  To  this  also  as  being  the  Lord's  ordinance  we  believe  a  gen- 
uine .sanctity  belongs,  from  which  we  would  not  derogate  in  the  least. 
Yet  C.  R.  asserts  that  *'the  teachers  which  our  theory  contemplates  are 
not  properly  ministers  ;  for  their  office,  if  indeed  any  official  station  is 
really  lefl  them,  is  entirely  divested  of  all  idea  of  sanctity."  Why 
so  ?  If  they  are  of  divine  appointment,  or  in  accordance  with  divine 
order,  why  should  they  not  have  all  requisite  sanctity  ?  Every  thing 
has  its  sanctity  according  to  the  degree  and  quality  of  its  use,  and 
the  measure  of  the  divine  influx  into  it.  What  motive  could  we 
have  for  impairing  the  reverence  for  this  kind  of  sanctity?  As  to 
the  citation  from  Swedenborg,  which  our  critic  would  tain  offset 
against  us,  we  perceive  in  it  no  special  appropriateness  to  the  present 
case,  as  we,  like  him,  are  disposed  to  let  the  Old  Church  remain  in 
possession  of  all  the  sanctity  that  its  votaries  may  think  fit  to  ascribe 
to  it,  only  we  object  to  predicating  the  same  kind  of  sanctity  of  the 
teachers  of  the  New  Church,  because  we  do  not  look  upon  them  sM 
constituting  the  same  order.  As  to  Swedenborg  himself,  he  would 
naturally  in  this  relation  speak  of  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  office, 
because  speaking  of  what  was  reputed  holy  in  the  existing  order  of 
^hin^s  in  the  world. 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  the  extracts  from  the  "  Doctrine  of 
Charity,"  which  evidently  inculcate  the  exercise  of  that  principle  in 
the  various  relations  of  life,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted.  For 
this  reason  it  prescribes,  among  other  things,  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  soldiers  and  generals.  Can  such  a  state  of  things  exist  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  ?  Will  wars  and  fightings  find  place  under  that  dis- 
pensation of  love  and  peace  ?  Not  but  that  the  men  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, in  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  **  horrid 
trade"  of  arms,  but  can  its  genius  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  carnage 
and  conquest  ?  Can  the  institutions  of  war  spring  up  as  a  natural 
growth  under  the  benignant  and  heavenly  auspices  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem? It  is  obvious  then  that  Swedenborg  prescribes  the  duties  of 
charity  in  a  reference  to  a  state  of  things  which  will  pass  away  as  the 
Holy  City  descends  more  and  more  fully  into  the  minds  of  men.  On 
this  ground  we  interpret  all  such  passages  as  those  so  often  quoted  in 
defence  of  clerical  prerogative.  They  are  dicta  not  strictly  predicable 
of  the  New  Church,  but  of  the  Old.  This  construction  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  aa  the  crown  of  all  our  heresies — an  imputation  to  which 
we  shall  submit  with  the  best  grace  we  can  command. 

We  had  said,  in  the  course  of  our  Remarks,  that  among  the  con- 
trasted characteristics  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Church  was  this, 
that  in  the  Old  Church  the  individual  man  was  held  in  abeyance, 
while  in  the  New  he  was  brought  forward  and  elevated — that  free- 
dom and  rationality  were  especially  his  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of 
which  he  was  never  to  wave — that  each  individual  must  see  truth 
for  himself  and  order  his  life  according  to  it.  In  this  we  had  refer- 
ence to  what  Swedenborg  more  than  once  says  relative  to  the  mass 
of  men  in  Christendom,  that  they  are  prone  to  take  up  their  religious 
sentiments  from  tradition  and  education,  thinking  blindly  with  the 
multitude,  and  making  it  merely  a  thing  of  the  memory,  whereas, 
the  very  genius  of  the  New  Church  requires  that  every  man  should 
have  a  clear  and  rational  perception  of  truth  for  himself  and  order 
liis  life  accordingly.  But  upon  this  score  our  article  io  again  taken 
seriously  to  task. 

"Now  we  know  of  no  authority  whatever  for  the  distinction  here  stated,  in 
regard  to  the  individual  man  being  kept  in  abeyance  in  the  Old  Church,  and 
elevated  in  the  New.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  difference  of  the  kind  to  be  taken 
account  of,  it  seems  to  us  clearly  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  is  here  declared. 
Forfreedom  and  rationality  are  the  essential  elements  of  man  in  all  churches, 
and  it  was  equally  necessary  in  the  Old  Church  as  in  the  New,  that  every  one 
should  see  tnith  for  himself,  and  order  his  life  according  to  it.  There  is  given 
to  the  New  Church  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  and  rationality  than  was  en- 
joyed by  the  Old.  But  this  has  no  tendency  to  bring  forward  and  elevate  the 
mdividual,  as  compared  with  the  social  man.  For  the  freedom  and  rationality 
of  the  New  Church  is  the  freedom  and  rationality  of  heaven,  as  its  doctrines 
are  the  doctrines  of  heaven.  And  if  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  state 
of  a  heavenly  society  in  this  respect^  we  shall  see  that  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  does  not  consist  in  his  being  elevated  as  an  individual,  or  apart 
from  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  but  in  the  closeness  of  his  union 
with  the  other  members.  As  the  society  becomes  more  and  more  perfect, 
which  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  new  members,  who  come  into  their  re- 
spective places,  as  it  were  in  the  interstices  of  the  body  not  yet  filled  out, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  make  tlipmselves  or  others  more  promment  as  indi- 
viduals, but  to  cause  all  to  be  more  united  as  oue  rcAi.Yi.^^— ^  «YW. 
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Here  the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  more  full  and  perfect  development  of  the  individual  man  is 
inconsistent  with  his  relation  to  the  integrity  of  the  social  man  as 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  heavenly  societies.  In  this  respect  he 
has  not  the  happiness  to  agree  with  Swedenborg,  who,  after  saying 
that ''  a  one  does  not  exist  without  a  form,  but  that  the  form  itself 
makes  a  one/'  goes  on  to  remark  : — 

"  That  the  form  makes  a  one  so  much  the  more  perfectly  in  mroportion  as  the  thin^ 
which  enter  into  it  are  distinct  from  each  other y  and  nevertheless  united.  This  is 
comprehended  with  difficulty  unless  the  understaudiug  be  elevated,  because 
there  is  an  appearance  that  form  cannot  make  a  one  except  when  there  is  a 
similarity  in  the  things  which  constitute  it.  On  this  subject  I  have  frequently 
conversed  with  the  angels ;  who  said  that  this  is  an  arcanum,  which  the  wise 
among  them  perceive  clearly,  but  the  less  wise  obscurely  :  that  nevertheless 
it  is  a  truth,  that  a  form  is  so  much  the  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
things  which  constitute  it  are  distinct  from  each  other,  but  still  united  in  a 

Particular  manner.  They  confirmed  this  by  reference  to  the  societies  in  the 
eavens,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  form  of  heaven ;  and  to  the 
angels  of  each  society,  of  which  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  more  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  distinct  identity  of  character,  in  which  he  freely  acts,  ana  thus 
loves  his  associates  from  himself  or  from  his  own  affection,  the  more  perfect 
is  the  form  of  the  society.  They  also  illustrated  it  by  the  marriage  of  good- 
ness and  truth,  which,  the  more  distinctly  they  are  two,  can  more  perfectly 
form  a  one ;  and,  in  like  manner,  by  love  and  wisdom;  showing  that  what 
is  indistinct  is  confused,  whence  results  all  imperfection  of  form.^' — Divine 
Providence,  n.  4,  5. 

Of  course  our  reviewer  will  ^ay  that  he  does  not  question  this  in 
the  least ;  that  it  is  precisely  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  that  he 
objects  to  our  view  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  this.  But 
wherein?  Why  are  we  represented  as  going  counter  to  great 
principles  taught  in  the  New  Church,  when  the  points  of  contrariety 
are  not  distinctly  shown  ?  To  this  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  but  that 
**  the  perfection  of  the  individual  does  not  consist  in  his  being  eleva- 
ted as  an  individual,  or  apart  from  the  society  in  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber^ but  in  the  closeness  of  his  union  with  the  other  members."  So 
also  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  after  affirming  that  there  is  one 
particular  part  in  the  society  which  every  member  fills  alone  and 
exclusively,  he  adds,  "this  is  far  from  making  him  prominent  or 
bringing  him  forward  as  an  individual,  or  causing  him  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  other  s.^^  Here  are  conditions  annexed  which  our  positions 
know  nothing  of,  and  for  which,  of  course,  they  are  not  responsible. 
We  have  advanced  no  theory  of  individualism  which  conflicts  with 
the  closest  relation  to  the  collective  man.  On  the  principle  above 
quoted  from  Swedenborg,  that  the  perfection  of  the  whole  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  distinctness  with  which  the  parts  pronounce  them- 
selves, the  two  things  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  Our 
friend  has  therefore  launched  out  into  a  train  of  discourse  very 
sound  and  edifying  in  itself,  but  very  far  from  having  any  special  re- 
lation to  aught  that  we  have  affirmed  in  our  remarks. 

We  reserve  to  another  article  our  closing  reply  to  C.  R.'s  animad- 
versions. 

G.  B. 
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POETRY. 


For  tho  New  Charoh  Repofitorjr. 

THE    GRAVEYARD. 

BT  WM.  H.  HOLCOKBX. 

The  waning  light  of  summer  day 
Still  lingers  o^er  the  verdant  ground, 

As  loth  to  draw  its  beam  away 
From  graven  stone  and  grassy  mound. 

No  voice  of  living  nature  grieves 
For  those  who  now  forever  rest, 

Nought  but  a  breath  of  rustling  leaves, 
As  soft  as  sigh  from  human  breast. 

Here  let  our  willing  feet  remain, 
While  far  from  common  toil  and  fret, 

We  steal  from  Time  that  hour  again 
Which  all  have  known  and  all  forget. 

That  hour,  when  those  we  call  the  Dead 
Come  to  our  hearts  from  other  spheres, 

And  calm  delight  and  solace  shed. 
Too  deep  for  words,  too  pure  for  tears. 

Who  can  bewail  this  mortal  state, 
Or  question  heaven  or  curse  our  lot. 

Or  e'en  lament  our  transient  date. 
In  nature's  humblest,  sweetest  spot  ? 

Does  not  the  inward  teacher  say 
That  Death  has  stored  no  trophies  here  1 

For  angel-hands  have  rolled  away 
The  stone  from  every  sepulchre. 

They  all  have  risen !  these  buried  bones 
Of  dust  were  wrought,  to  dust  are  given; 

The  names  upon  these  sculptured  stones 
Are  names  of  those  who  live  in  heaven. 

The  grandsire  from  his  honored  bier 
Rose  up  to  share  immortal  youth. 

With  kindred  souls  from  every  sphere. 
Who  lived  for  Good  and  lived  in  Truth. 

The  beauteous  child  by  gentle  powers 
Was  disentangled  from  his  clay. 

And  borne  to  grow  in  heavenly  bowers 
To  perfeet  form,  in  perfect  day. 
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Wife,  husband,  children,  met  again, 

And  in  the  glow  of  mutual  love. 
Found  all  their  lives,  except  the  pain, 

Restored,  renewed,  and  blest  above. 

And  knew  ye  of  a  constant  pair. 

Whose  separation  fate  decreed. 
Whose  fruitless  loves  were  writ  in  air. 

Whose  trusting  hearts  were  made  to  bleed  1 

Beyond  the  realm  of  hopes  and  dreams, 

Of  time  and  space,  of  cloud  and  sun, 
Their  spirits,  like  two  fairy  streams. 

Approached  and  mingled  into  one. 

Of  all  the  erring,  base,  and  proud. 

If  one  in  this  fair  spot  there  lies. 
Shall  we  presume  to  pierce  the  cloud 

That  veils  his  future  destinies  ? 

Ah !  no— we  never  can  foretell 

What  fates  to  sinful  men  befall, 
But  this  we  know  and  feel  it  well. 

Our  Father  made  and  loves  them  all ! 

The  golden  clouds  are  paling  fast. 

And  twilight  weeps  at  sunset's  urn ; 
So  have  these  lives  from  nature  past, 

Which  ne'er  to  nature  shall  return. 

It  is  not  sad — we  need  not  fear. 

It  is  not  dark — we  need  not  grope ;  ' 

Behold !  the  moon  and  stars  appear, 

The  light  of  peace,  the  smiles  of  hope ! 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  our  English  Correspondent. 

London,  23d  May,  1850. 

MY    DEAR    SIR, 

In  these  days  the  announcement  of  a  new  work  is  about  the  last  thing 
which  any  well-informed  person  would  put  forward  as  a  novelty,  and  yet  your 
London  Correspondent  has  nothing  to  communicate  which  could  possess  half 
the  interest  of  such  an  announcement.  The  case,  however,  is  exceptional, 
and  the  book  of  such  singular  import  that  its  appearance  can  hardly  fail  to 
create  *'  a  stir." 

I  allude  to  the  approaching  publication  of  a  general  outline  and  compilation 
of  materials  towards  a  biography  of  William  Law,  the  admired  exponent  of 
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the  fundamental  philosophy  of  Behmen  in  its  application  to  Gospel  Christi- 
anity. The  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  set  forth  the  memorial  of  Law's  pri- 
vate life,  which  will  be  afterwards  supplied,  but  to  re{)resent  him  as  the  Elias 
of  God^s  last  dispensation ;  and  to  initiate  his  reader  into  the  recondite  stud- 
ies of  Theosophy — the  reasons  of  the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  action 
and  permissions  of  his  Providence — and  the  signification  of  all  things  in  crea- 
tion. In  the  execution  of  this  task  he  professes  to  have  been  actuated  solely 
by  an  elevated  philanthropy,  and  an  honorable  regard  for  the  character  of  a 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  unknown  son  of  wisdom,  a  matchless  genius  and 
practical  master  of  human  erudition,  an  incomparable  writer  and  rhetorician, 
and  a  highly  honored  servant  of  God  :  in  short,  by  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  desire 
of  being  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  intellectual  bounds  of  the  Philosophy 
and  Divinitv  of  the  present  day.  These  motives  are  so  precisely  similar  to 
those  by  which  we  of  the  New  Church  are  actuated  in  regard  to  Swedenborg, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  though  we  may  be  slow  to 
perceive  their  relative  importance.  My  own  conviction  is,  and  it  is  one  which 
has  not  been  formed  without  due  deliberation,  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  a  comparison  of  Behmen  with  Swedenborg. 

The  venerable  Clowes  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  William  Law ; 
and  one  of  his  amanuenses,  as  well  as  Thomas  Hartley  (the  first  translator  of 
any  of  Swedenborg's  works),  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  Many  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  "  New  Church"  were  also  readers  of  the  mystical 
authors,  of  whom  Law  was  the  last  and  most  eminent  in  this  country,  as  was 
St.  Martin  in  France.  On  the  other  hand;  Law  himself  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  most  unfavorable  impressions  with  regard  to  Swedenborg,  and  if 
one  of  the  posthumous  documents  contained  in  the  forthcoming  work  is  reallv 
authentic,  to  have  regarded  the  doctrines  he  was  commissioned  to  set  forth 
as  altogether  visionary.  In  this  respect  he  contrasts  very  unfavorably  with 
the  Elias  of  the  Lord's  first  advent.  On  a  candid  consideration  of  the  matter, 
this  circumstance  will  be  found  to  weigh  very  little  against  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  work. 

With  respect  to  Behmen  himself,  whose  works  are  to  follow  this  Biography 
of  Law,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  fundamental  philosophy,  or 
revelation  of  nature,  is  contained  in  his  writings,  and  that  it  sums  up  all  the 
traditions  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece  in  respect  to  the  difference  between  na- 
ture and  God.  In  this  particular  we  shall  find  those  metaphysical  definitions, 
which  it  was  no  part  of  Swedenborg's  business  to  enter  upon,  fully  comprised — 
mingled  perhaps,  with  much  extraneous  and  obscure  matter — which  it  will  be 
our  care  to  separate  in  the  superior  light  of  Swedenborg's  organic  philosophy. 
It  may  be  some  years  before  the  means  of  proceeding  with  such  an  analysis 
are  furnished  to  the  world  at  large  by  the  complete  republication  of  the  works 
in  question.  Meanwhile  those  who  have  access  to  the  old  editions,  and  can 
sufficiently  digest  the  order  of  the  subjects  and  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the 
author,  may  be  preparing  themselves  for  such  a  manifestation  of  the  riches 
and  glory  of  God,  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and 
only  properly  appreciated  in  the  New  Church. 

How  admirably  the  works  of  men,  like  the  works  of  God,  are  ruled  by  the 
Divine  hand,  and  timed  to  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom !  Law  himself 
mastered  the  German  language  on  purpose  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Beh- 
men in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  know- 
ledge of  one  who  we  might  almost  say  was  despised  by  Law,  should  first  be 
spread  over  the  old  and  the  new  continent,  and  the  standards  raised  for  the 
trial  of  all  mysticism  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  significant  works  lately  published  in  London  is  a  kind  of 
mental  autobiography,  entitled  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  by  Francis  William  New- 
man, the  brother  of  the  celebrated  convert  to  Romanism .  It  belongs  to  the  same 
painful  category  as  Fronde's  *'  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  and  only  accumulates  evi- 
dence upon  evidence  that  the  Church  has  come  to  its  end.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  strictly  religious  mind — of  one  indeed,  whose  religious  impressions  and 
difficulties  date  from  the  early  age  of  eleven  years — who  was  "  always  blunder^ 
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ing  at  CoUeg€j^^  as  one  who  knew  him,  there  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  work  is  hailed  with  rapture,  by  the 
party  who  court  the  alliance  of  the  advanced  freethinkers  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  it  is  expected  to  afford  much  assistance  in  aid  of  what  they  term  the 
**  New  Reformation."  The  movement  so  designated,  by  the  way,  is  likely  to 
embody  itself  in  an  active  propaganda;  the  elements  of  which  are  in  process 
of  silent  combination,  and  preparing  to  manifest  themselves,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, in  overt  action.  One  of  the  parties  remarked,  in  private  conversation, 
that  he  might  almost  call  the  end  tncy  arrived  at,  '^  a  New  Church  !*' 

While  these  things  are  goin^  on  around  us,  and  the  old  vessel  is  breaking 
away  from  its  moorings,  straining  with  every  heave  of  the  tide,  it  is  almost 
disheartening  to  observe  some  who  really  call  themselves  a  New  Churchy  zeal- 
ously endeavoring  to  splice  the  broken  ropes,  afraid  of  the  deep,  and  unwit- 
tingly doing  all  they  can  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  Among  this  num> 
ber  is  Mr.  Field,  who  questions  the  honesty  of  the  Repoiitory,  and  of  the  late 
New  Church  Quarterly  Review^  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  fall  in  with  his 
peculiar  views  of  order  in  the  Church.  With  all  respect  for  that  gentleman's 
sincerity,  and  acknowledging  his  good  intentions,  allow  me  to  tell  him,  and 
all  who  think  with  him  in  this  matter,  that  we  must  be  free,  now  and  for  ever, 
of  all  priestly  control,  and  that  we  cannot  do  other  than  act  on  our  personal 
responsibility,  both  in  spiritual  and  natural  things.  Order  cannot  originate  in 
externals,  any  more  than  a  plank  or  a  tree.  It  must  be  a  growth  of  internal 
virtues  ]  and  we  might  as  well  try  to  procure  an  oak  by  drawing  its  form  on 
the  acorn,  as  to  procure  the  true  order  of  the  ministry  by  agreeing  to  call  one 
another  certain  names.  This  was  the  ground  on  which  the  notice,  complained 
of  in  the  New  Church  Quarterly  Review^  examined  the  Report  both  of  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority,  and  if  a  single  quotation  was  sufficient  to  throw  the  latter 
out  of  court,  it  was  obviously  unnecessary  to  accumulate  the  evidence  against 
it  by  discussing  it  in  extenso,  A  large  draught  was  made  upon  the  original 
matter  of  the  majority  Report,  because  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  positions  by  which  both  were  judged. 

The  fact  is,  too  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  external  arrangements 
at  a  period  when  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  external  arrangements  must  be 
of  a  temporary  nature.  We  do  not  see  that  the  tide  is  rising,  but  continue  like 
children  to  build  our  houses  on  the  sand,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  sea.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  a  paper  kite  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane.  We  are 
like  mariners  who  expect  to  steer  in  the  right  course  by  tying  the  needle  to 
the  right  point  of  the  compass.  If  we  do  not  soon  rise  above  these  puerilities 
the  cause  we  have  at  heart  will  begin  to  suffer  by  the  means^  and  be  overlaid, 
perhaps,  like  an  infant  by  its  fat  nurse.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Believe  me  yours,  truly, 

£.  Rich. 


The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from  our  brother,  R.  L.  Smith,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  where  his  sojourn  has  opened  before  him  fields  of  use  in  behalf  of  the 
New  Church  into  which  he  is  prompt  to  enter. 

San  Francisco,  May  29, 1850. 

MT   DEAR   SIR   AND   BROTHER, 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  9th  of  March  came  duly  to  hand.  I  am  most 
happy  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  States,  and  particularly 
the  beloved  societ)r  in  New  York,  in  which  I  for  so  many  years  partook  of  the 
bread  of  life  with  its  members. 

In  California  we  have  bnt  a  few  members  of  the  church  who  were  outward- 
ly so  before  leaving  home;  but  I  have  had  in  this  country  great  pleasure  in 
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seeing  a  fair  share  of  interest  manifested  for  the  heavenly  doctrines.  I  am 
constantly  loaning  the  works  of  Swedenborg  to  all  who  wish  to  read,  and  have 
in  some  instances  furnished  the  Libraries  of  ministers  with  the  works :  some 
are  also  kept  on  sale  (as  I  believe  I  before  wrote  you)  at  our  principal  book- 
store. 

I  have  in  some  instances  seen  more  delight  manifested  in  receivers  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  these  heavenly  truths  here  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in. 
the  States.  Young  professional  men  have  visited  me  night  after  night  to  talk 
about,  and  procure  for  themselves,  these  new  doctrines  which  they  concur  in 
considering  the  most  rational  of  any  thing  they  ever  before  heard  of.  A  very 
talented  young  man  came  out  here  with  a  license  from  the  Methodist  church 
to  preach,  who  now  expresses  to  me  his  determination  to  teach  the  New  doc- 
trines whenever  opportunity  offers ;  he  has  recently  gone  into  txM^.in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  says  as  soon  as  a  little  better  read,  be  intendi.  oalling 
around  him,  in  a  suitable  room,  such  as  will  come,  and  there  teack  oa  Uie 
Sabbath  these  truths. 

Ministers  of  all  denominations  here  appear  more  liberal  in  their  views  than 
with  you  :  and  express  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of  Swedenborg  and  the 
New  Church.  I  am  on  good  and  intimate  terms  with  many  who  are  residing 
in  this  country ;  in  many  cases  I  meet  with  Congregation alists  or  Presbyterians 
who  have  heard  of  your  reception ;  and  they  wish  to  know  more  for  them- 
selves, being  apprehensive  that  the  anecdotes  told  about  Swedenborg  and  the 
New  Church  may  not  be  correct. 

Since  I  before  wrote  you  I  have  finished  the  house  I  then  referred  to,  and  fit* 
ted  up  a  neat  little  chapel  in  the  upper  part  for  public  worship  and  the  uses 
of  the  Church.  (It  is  situated  near  the  Post  Office.)  For  the  last  few  months  we 
have  had  preaching  in  it  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant  twice ;  he  has  now  left 
us  and  gone  into  the  spiritual  world.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mclntire,  formerly  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  preached  twice;  he  is  now  a  full  receiver  and  is  at  present  at  the 
Yuba  mines,  doing  well.  The  Hon.  John  Allen,  late  of  the  Senate  of  Michigan^ 
preached  one  Sabbath  for  us :  he  is  now  at  the  Southern  mines.  When  no 
minister  is  here,  I  officiate  in  public  worship,  using  much  the  same  form  as 
with  you ;  except  after  the  service  is  over  any  who  are  present,  are  at  liberty 
to  ask  any  questions  about  the  Church  and  its  doctrines ;  and  frequently,  in- 
teresting, useful,  and  instructive  lessons  are  drawn  forth.  Please  send  me,  by 
first  private  opportunity,  ten  dollars  worth  of  the  Swedenborg  Library,  also 
ten  dollars  worth  of  small  tracts  assorted  for  general  distribution,  as  my  supply 
is  getting  limited,  and  send  your  bill  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  will  pay  it. 

I  receive  regularly  your  package  of  Repository,  and  distribute  as  directed. 
Mr.  Thielsen,  one  of  the  subscribers,  is  now  absent  at  Trinity  Bay ;  and  at 
Humboldt  Harbor,  near  there,  another  flourishing  town  has  been  commenced, 
at  which  we  have  a  few  receivers,  and  1  have  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  town  for  the  use  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  likewise  the  Proprietors  of  Bute 
City,  a  town  upon  the  Sacramento,  have  made  me  a  similar  promise,  and  the 
site  has  been  selected. 

Our  much  esteemed  friend  and  brother  Rev.  T.  D.  Sturtevant  went  to  the 
mines  with  a  company  he  came  with  from  home,  and  located  "pon  the  Amer- 
can  Fork  ;  here  his  exertions  in  his  new  occupation  brought  on  Typhus  Fever, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Sacramento  City,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  a 
few  days,  and  we  hope  has  passed  into  a  sphere  of  more  extensive  usefulness 
in  the  world  above.  His  amiable  widow  and  infant  child  are  now  in  our  city, 
and  will  return  to  the  States  by  the  next  steamer,  if  a  ticket  can  be  procured. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  onr  Lord, 

R.  L.  Smith. 


Letter  on  the  Trine  in  the  Ministry. 

Savannah,  June  30,  1850. 

MT    DEAR   SfK, 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  thinking  of  communicating  to  you  my  views 
L  the  subject  of  the  New  Church  ministry.    I  shall  say  nothing  ol  '^^i»^.\:A»^ 
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been  written  on  the  subject.    I  only  state  in  a  brief  manner  how  it  appears  to 
me. 

There  is  a  trine  in  everything,  and  if  the  New  Church  is  to  have  a  ministry  there 
must  be  a  trine  too.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  trine  of  uses.  We  have  three 
degrees  opened  to  us  as  a  Church,  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial.  The 
first  is  representative,  no  matter  what  church  it  is  opened  in.  It  may  represent 
or  correspond  to  the  next  above  it :  thus  the  first  may  representatively  perform 
the  use  of  the  next  above  it,  and  tne  second  may  representatively  perform  the 
use  of  the  third.  The  question  arises  how  can  the  Ordinances  of  the  church 
be  made  available  to  all  the  Societies  in  an  orderly  way  ?  Our  Lord  says, 
••'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the 
midst.**'  This  quotation  is  correct  enough  on  societies  for  the  present.  Now 
let  every  society  have  a  reader;  this  is  the  first  degree.  If  a  society  is  able  to 
support  a  preacher  or  pastor,  let  it  have  one;  this  is  the  second  degree.  Let 
every  State,  district,  or  territory,  where  a  number  of  societies  can  conveniently 
meet  or  be  represented,  have  a  presiding  minister;  this  is  the  third  degree. 

The  legitimate  use  of  the  first  will  be  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  socie- 
ty on  business,  to  lead  in  worship,  and  react  for  the  edification  of  the  society. 

The  second  will  perform  all  the  use  that  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
duties  of  a  pastor. 

The  third  being  highest  of  all,  to  be  servant  of  all,  spending  his  time  so 
as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  general  association.  Let  him  be  the  presid- 
ing and  ordaining  minister  of  the  association. 

Let  the  first  or  reader,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  ofiiciate  at  funerals  (and 
if  the  civil  laws  would  allow),  at  marriages,  administering  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism,  and  the  Holy  Supper.  Let  some  pastor  in  the  association  perform 
the  duties  of  the  presiding  minister,  should  he  be  sick  or  otherwise  absent. 
Both  readers  and  pastors  would  sustain  these  relations  in  their  societies,  by 
mutual  agreement  formally  expressed .  Tlie  presiding  or  ordaining  minister 
would  sustain  his  relation  to  the  general  association  by  mutual  agreement,  also 
formally  expressed,  as  his  whole  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  as- 
sociation,— all  should  contribute  to  his  support.  In  fact  he  would  be  a  mis- 
sionary throughout  her  entire  borders. 

I  tbink,  my  dear  sir.  if  I  have  read  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  correctly,  the 
above  simple  plan  will  give  to  the  church  in  au  orderly  manner  all  the  privi- 
leges she  ought  to  desire.  Should  you  think  it  useful  you  can  make  such  use 
of  the  above  as  you  think  proper.  The  time  has  passed,  in  my  opinion,  when 
the  churchmen  ought  to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadow.  We  ought  to  come 
boldly  out,  put  on  a  distinct  form,  and  let  the  world  know  what  we  do  believe. 
If  every  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  would  consider  himself  or  herself 
a  missionary,  and  if  they  have  not  the  ability  to  talk,  distribute  books,  and  in- 
troduce inquirers  to  those  that  can,  I  believe  that  many  from  the  lanes  and 
hedges  would  be  found  at  the  feast. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  Parsons. 


MISCELLANY, 


THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORG  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  the  Society  Library,  in  this  city, 
on  the  evening  of  June  13,  1850.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  the 
Word  and  prayer  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  after  which  the  audience 
united  in  singing  a  Selection  from  the  Book  of  Worship. 

The  chair  was  then  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  James  Chesterman, 

Esq,,  of  New- York.    So  much  of  the  minutes  of  preceding  meetings  as  was 

necessary  to  introduce  the  basiness  of  the  evening,  was  read  by  the  Record- 
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ing  Secretary.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  which  was  then  read,  showed  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Society  since  its  organization,  in  November  last,  to  be  $167. 
Of  this  sum  about  $30  were  subscribed  and  paid  into  a  contiugent  fund,  for 
defraying  incidental  expenses,  such  as  printing  Circulars,  postage,  &c.,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  expended. 
The  Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  was  then  read,  which  is  as  follows g 

Recording  Secretary's  First  Annual  Report, 

When  important  and  dearly  cherished  objects  have  long  been  matured,  and 
in  successful  operation,  it  is  always  interesting  to  look  back  upon  their  incip- 
iency,  and  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  they  have  risen  to  their  thin 
present  prosperity.  So,  having  put  our  hands  to  the  evolving  of  one  of  the 
most  important  us^s  that  has  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  the  collective 
church — a  use  that  has  its  analogue  in  Christendom  oniy  in  the  Bible  Societies 
of  England  and  America — and  anticipating,  as  we  most  justly  may,  its  perfect 
success,  the  Secretary  begs  leave  to  place  upon  record,  as  his  first  Report,  a 
concise  history  of  the  rise  and  infz^ncy  of  this  dearly  cherished  venture,  "  I%e 
American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society.'^ 

It  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  peculiar  feature  of  tte  New  Dispensation,  which 
is  now  coming  down  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  that  each  receiver  of  its 
truths  must  acquire  for  himself  alone,  a  full  and  rational  acknowledgment  of 
that  to  which  he  gives  his  assent.  To  facilitate  this  acquisition  has  ever  been 
a  cherished  object  of  the  Ciiurch ;  and  books  to  that  end,  introductory  and 
collateral,  have  been  multiplied  with  a  rapidity  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  But  all  this  introductory  and  collateral  reading  con- 
verges to  one  end,  the  reading  of  Swedenborg  himself,  whose  writings  alone 
can  make  a  Newchurchman  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Word. 

While  then  the  issue  of  collateral  works  may  and  does  rightly  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  individual  effort,  as  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  individual  tastes, 
the  printing  of  Swedenborg's  works  is  an  universal  interest,  and  may  rightful- 
ly engage  the  interest  and  simultaneous  action  of  all. 

This  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Church,  and  local  efforts  have  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  growing  want  of  good  and  uniform  editions — hitherto  in  vain.  It 
is  reserved  to  see,  and  time  only  can  show  what  the  present  effort,  purposely, 
designedly  based  on  the  co-operation  of  the  church  throughout  our  whole  land, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  shall  effect. 

Last  summer  only  was  the  subject  first  broached,  and  an  attentive  interest 
was  immediately  excited  by  incidental  conversations  and  speculations  upon 
its  practicability.  On  the  6th  of  September,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Waldo,  in  this 
city,  was  held  the  first  '•  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  propagation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;"  twenty  were  present.  The  meeting 
was  organized  by  appointing  the  usual  officers,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting 
announced  by  Mr.  Burnham  to  be,  "To  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
and  feasibility  of  issuing  editions  of  the  Theological  works  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg at  rates  as  low  as  possible."  Meetings  were  held  successively,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  October  4th  and  25th,  and  November  8th,  in  which  so  many 
and  so  diverse  plans  were  presented,  considered,  and  modified,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  object  that  all  desired  was  unattainable  because  of  the  variety  of 
modes  by  which  it  might  be  done.  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  subject 
to  a  third  committee,  who,  eschewing  all  forms  of  mere  novelty,  and  keeping 
an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  one  grand  object,  utility  and  efficiency^  drew  up  a  con  J 
stitution,  modelled  after  the  form  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  so  effectual  in  accomplishing  its  intended  object.  This  in- 
strument, adopted  with  some  modification,  forms  the  present  constitution, 
upon  which  wa^^  organized,  November  15, 1849,  this  Society,  destined  as  we 
confidently  hope,  to  be  to  the  New  Church  in  our  laud,  what  the  Bible  Society, 
its  prototype,  has  been  to  the  Old. 

The  Society  is  now  formed,  organized — ^but  not  fully.  It  is  not  a  local  societt^ 
—it  is  not  a  NevhYork  Society  for  Printing  aud  FublvaVv\x^%\VL^N^x\MDL^^\^^» 
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New  Dispensation, — it  is  the  American  Society,  and  all  America  should  have  its 
voice  in  its  definite,  its  particular  form  and  order.  To  secure  this  we  have  or- 
ganized just  far  enough  to  give  ourselves  ^^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name/* — 
no  farther.  We  have  appointed  officers,  but  they  are  only  provisionary. 
Their  terms  expire  at  the  first  general  assemblage  of  the  brethren  in  our  land ; 
and  to  our  brethren  now  assembled,  and  to  those  yet  resting  in  their  distant 
homes,  we  appeal  for  the  adoption  or  modification  of  that  which  we  now 
suggest. 

A  reference  to  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  items  of  membership  are 
within  the  means  of  almost  every  one ;  and  accordingly  the  response  from 
abroad  to  our  simple  appeal  has  already  been  large  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  This  success,  so  gratifying,  has  led  to  another  important  feature, 
that  cannot  but  interest  and  please  distant  subscribers  and  friends. 

It  has  been  determined,  by  special  resolution,  to  create  a  contingent  fund 
from  which  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  defrayed,  to  the 
end  that  the  moneys  subscribed  for  the  specific  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be 
kept  sacred  to  that  purpose. 

This  contingent  fund,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  among  the  members, 
has  accordingly  defrayed  the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing  over  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  Circular  and  Constitution,  postage,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Society  has  had  eight  meetings  since  its  organization,  and  has  received 
the  names  of  fifty-three  members  subscribed  to  its  Constitution,  besides  which 
are  the  names  of  about  fifty  more  reported  from  the  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  but  not  yet  received.    Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  C.  Moffat, 
Rec.  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  and  accepted,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  John  L.  Jewett,  then  delivered  an  able  and  impressive  address, 
which,  but  for  our  contracted  limits,  we  should  be  happy  to  insert  in  our  pages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jeweit's  Address,  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Samuel  L.  Waldo,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  arose  and  addressed  the  meeting 
as  follows  : 

"  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  grounded  in  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  as  we 
practise  doing  good  to  others,  our  capacity  is  enlarged  for  receiving  good  ourselves ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  when  our  acts  of  benevolence  are  of  such  a  nature  that  reciproca- 
tion is  not  expected,  or  is  known  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  kind- 
ness is  done.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  work  of  charity  in  which  we  are  about  to  invite 
your  co-operation. 

**  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Lord  has  given  a  New  Dispensation  of  truths  to  the 
world;  that  Ho  has  made  Emanuel  >Swed::snuobg  the  medium  of  its  communication; 
and  that  these  truths  are  contained  in  his  Theological  writings,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
aid  in  bringing  them  before  and  within  the  reach  of  the  American  people,  by  forming  a 
society  to  stereotype,  print,  and  publish  thei^e  invaluable  writings.  In  doing  this  we  think 
we  are  actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  perform  u  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men,  by 
sending  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  hope  to  the  despairing,  and  joy  and  happiness  where 
sorrow  and  misery  now  prevail. 

"This  society  will  not  compete  with  any  similar  enterprise,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  les- 
sen the  efforts  of  others  who  are  aimina:  in  any  way  ut  the  furtherance  of  the  same  grand 
object.     The  plan  of  operations  which  we  have  adopted  is  simple,  safe,  and  capable  of 
great  extension  on  its  present  basis  ;  but  if  in  the  acquisition  of  numbers,  wisdom,  and 
talent,  improvements  should  be  suggested,  they  will  readily  be  adopted, 

**  Our  location  in  the  city  of  New- York  is  central  to  the  United  States,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming more  so  to  the  world ;  being  accessible  from  every  point,  and  having  intercourse 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  place  for  a  great 
storehouse  of  heavenly  truths. 

**  Our  Lord  asked  this  question  : — *  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or 
under  a  bed,  and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the 
house  ?'  This  candle  is  brought  to  us,  but  it  has  been  hid  from  the  world  in  general  for 
nearly  a  century;  and  now  multitudes  are  calling  for  light  in  their  dark  abodes,  and  the 
shades  of  death  are  falling  upon  many  who  are  going  down  to  their  graves  in  darkness. 
"It  20  an  imperative  commaDd  firom  the  Lord,  *  Let  your  light  shine ;'  but  the  sluggard 
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replies, '  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.'  We  tivre 
too  Ions;  been  disposed  to  use  the  language  of  the  doubting  disciples,  who  said.  '  Send  the 
multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  country  round  about,  and  into  the  villages,  and 
buy  themselves  bread.'  It  is  time  that  this  spirit  of  doubt  and  inaction  should  be^  reproT- 
ed  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord — *  Give  ye  them  to  eat ;'  and  although  we  may  haVe  but  the 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes,  we  may  begin  to  serve  out  to  the  hungry  multitude,  that 
are  seated  in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  fifties. 

*'  To  illustrate  our  position,  let  us  suppose  that  there  exists  an  extenstve  sandy  desert, 
on  which  is  neither  shadow  from  the  heat,  nor  water  to  quench  the  parching  thirst  Oyer 
this  dreary  waste  many  of  our  fellow-beings  are  compelled  to  travel.  Exhausted  With 
fatigue,  they  look  for  shade  and  find  none;  they  seek  in  vain  for  water-^their  sight  ^rows 
dim — their  steps  falter — they  faint,  they  fall,  and  their  bleached  bones  alone  remain  to  tell 
their  sad  story. 

*'  Suppose  that  in  the  border  of  this  vast  desert  there  stands  a  great  and  high  mountiun, 
in  which  is  collected  an  inexhaubtiblo  fountain  of  pure  water,  which,  if  opened,  would 
flow  down  through  the  desert  and  become  a  mighty  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  would 
spring  grass,  with  reeds  and  rushes,  with  trees  of  shade  bearing  fruit,  and  in  their 
branches  birds  that  sing  the  morning  song. 

**  We  are  now  standing  on  the  side  of  this  mountain,  with  our  implements  for  opening 
the  earth,  and  breaking  the  rock  in  pieces.  The  waters  are  not  far  from  the  surface ;  for 
some  who  have  bowed  down  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  have  heard  the  deep  gurgling  of 
the  fountain,  as  if  complaining  of  its  long  confinement.  We  therefore  propose  to  brtak 
ground  now,  for  wc  see  no  good  reason  for  longer  delay.  Will  our  friends  unite  with  and 
help  us  in  the  beginning  of  our  toil,  that  together  we  may  see  *  the  parched  ground  be- 
come a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water  V  Wo  may,  perhaps,  *  go  forth  weep- 
ing, bearing  precious  seed,  but  we  shall  doubtless  return  again  rejoicing,  bringing  our 
sheaves  with  us.' 

"John  saw  an  angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel 
to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  an  ange  ,  in  one 
•ense,  signifies  a  heavenly  society,  and  in  another  sense  it  signifies  truths.  We  believe 
tha  the  gospel  committed  to  this  angel  to  preach  is  the  New  Dispensation,  as  revealed  in 
the  theological  writings  that  we  propose  to  publish.  Shall  wc  not,  then,  be  the  helpers  of 
the  angel,  and  come  within  the  sphere  of  that  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  who  sing» 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  to  men. 

**  In  the  convulsive  upheavings  of  the  nations  we  perceive  the  throes  of  a  restless  spirit, 
struggling  to  be  free;  and  all  the  modern  experiments  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  family  of  man,  are  eflbrts  to  form  for  that  spirit  a  quiet  home;  but  the  spirit  will 
not  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  a  place  of  rest  prepared  for  him,  until  this  glorious  proclamatioa 
from  heaven  shall  be  received  and  become  the  basis  of  individual,  social,  and  national  re- 
formation and  regeneration.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  see  an  end  to  the  desolations  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  plenty  on  the  earth,  help  us 
to  send  forth  this  heavenly  panacea,  which  will  eventually  remove  the  evils  that  afflict  hu- 
manity. We  rest  assured  in  confident  hope,  thai  the  day  will  come  when  the  blessed 
iofiufnce  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  extend  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  human  habitation  and  perpetually  increase  through  the  long  vista  of  uncount- 
ed years. 

**  This  society  would  remind  every  friend  of  these  truths  of  his  responsibility  to  act  asa 
bearer  of  dispatches  from  heaven,  and  ns  a  forwarder  of  its  goods.  To  do  this  will  cost 
money  and  labor  ;  b'jt,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we  believe  that  the  great  Giver  of 
all  good  and  truth  will  cause  every  g«'nerous  lender,  and  every  honest  laborer,  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  at  the  close  of  the  day." 

At  the  close  of  which  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  being  the 
next  business  in  order,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen: — 

President^  James  Chesterman,  E.«q.,  ofNow-York. 

Vice  Presidents,  Sampson  iiced,  E-q.,  of  Boston  ;  Samuel  L.  Waldo,  Esq.,  of 
New-York;  Professor  John  Frost,  of  riilladelpliia  ;  J.  F.  Street,  Pawtucket» 
R.  I.;  Edward  iMagnire,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  J.L.Wayne,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J. 
Young  Scammon,  Chicago,  Mlinois  ;  Lucius  Lyon,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Wm.  B. 
Hayden,  Schodack,  N.  Y'  ;  Henry  Higby,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  ;  Elisha  Par- 
sons, Savannah,  Ga.;  Henry  B.  Hoskins,  Gardiner,  Me. ;  vVm.  D.  Sewall,  Bath, 
Me. :  Oliver  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me. ;  Albert  W.  Payne,  Bangor,  Me. 

Treasurer,  Charles  Sullivan,  of  New- York. 

Recording  Secretary,  Reuben  C.  Moffat,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Corresponding  Secretary^  John  L.  Jewett,  of  New- York. 
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Managers^  Geo.  Richmond,  Wm.  Jones,  J.  K.  Hoyt,  Thos.  S.  Dick,  John  Allen, 
Samuel  Hunt,  W.  W.  Hudson,  E.  C.  Riley,  of  New- York  City;  H.  P.  Journeay, 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  0.  E.  Lee,  Staten  Island  ;  T.  H.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. ;  David 
Pike,  War^;^'ick,  R.  I. ;  Edward  Mather,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Edward  0.  Hink- 
ley,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  T.  S.  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.J.  Cline,  Holidaysburg, 
Pa. 

The  audience  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  evening, 
and  seemed  gratified  at  the  prospects  of  the  Society.  The  general  impressioa 
of  members  of  the  Convention,  many  of  whom  were  present,  seemed  to  be, 
that  such  a  Society  is  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  if  properly  conduct- 
ed, it  may  perform  a  most  important  use.  We  understand  that  quite  an  en- 
couraging accession  to  the  membership  and  funds  of  the  Society  was  made 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention .  Eleven  Stales  of  the  Union,  besides  Cal- 
ifornia, are  already  represented  in  the  Society  by  one  or  more  members  from 
each.  The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o- clock,  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  such  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  appoint. 


THE  AMERICAN  NEW  CHURCH  TRACT  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

We  give  below  the  Constitution  and  Circular  Address  of  the  Managers  of  the  **  Ameri- 
can New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society,"  the  iorination  of  which  was  announc- 
ed in  our  last.  We  trust  it  may  meet  the  approval  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  our 
brethren  in  every  part  of  the  country  will  not  delay  to  tender  it  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. The  most  ctfectual  mode  of  doing  this  is  forming  auxiliary  associations,  as  wo  Icam 
leveral  of  the  Boston  friends  propose  doing. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  *^  The  American  New  Church  Tract  and 
MiSBioNART  Society." 

Art  H.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  promote  the  dissemination  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  means  of  Tracts,  Books,  Pamphlets, 
and  Missionary  Labors,  to  be  dispensed  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  as  may,  iu 
view  of  circumstances,  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer, 
to  be  elected  annually. 

Art.  IV.  A  Board  of  Managers  shall  bo  elected  annually  to  conduct  the 
bnsiness  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  not  less  than  fifteen  members,  five  of 
whom  shall  reside  in  New- York  city  or  its  vicinity.  Tlie  managers  shall  have 
power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  fill,  in  the  interim  to  the 
next  annual  meeting,  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  own  Board,  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise. 

Art.  V.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  Ex-Officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  VI.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
perform  all  the  usual  duties  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices;  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  receive  all  contributions,  of  every  kind,  to  the  funds  of  the  same,  and 
pay  them  over  to  the  Treasurer;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  hold  all  funds  and 
other  property  belonging  to  ihe  Society  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  to  said  Board,  at  such  times  as 
they  shall  require. 

Art.  VII.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribut- 
ing to  its  funds  a  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  shall  have  the  power  of 
appointing  such  persons  as  may  have  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Society,  Honorary  Members  for  liife. 
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Art.  IX.  Donatious  and  contributions  will  be  received  by  this  Society,  to  be 
applied  to  either  of  the  objects  named  in  Article  II.  of  this  Constitution,  which 
may  be  specified  by  the  Donor. 

Art.  X.  The  Managers  shall  frame  and  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  this  Con- 
stitution, as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Art.  XI.  The  Managers  shall  meet  on  the  last  Monday  in  each  month,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  at  such  places  in  New- York  as  they  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate,  Ave  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  during  the  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct,  when  the  Officers  shall  be  chosen,  the  ac- 
counts presented,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art.  XIII.  The  whole  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Art.  XIV.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

President^  Rev.  George  Bush.  Vice-President,  Edmund  Hyatt.  Treoiurer^ 
Thomas  S.  Miller.  Recording  &c.,  John  McCraith.  Corresponding  Sec.^  William 
B.  Hayden. 

Managers,  W.  D.  Sewall,  Bath,  Me.;  Oliver  Gernsh,  Portland,  Me.;  Otis 
Clapp,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  G.  W.  Swazey,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Lyman  S. 
Burnham,  Brooklyn;  Richard  L.  Hastings,  Brooklyn;  John  G.  Havilaud,  New- 
York;  George  Tingle,  New-York  ;  John  C.  Kefier,  Philadelphia;  William 
Macferran,  Philadelphia;  Lyman  Stevens,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  John  B.  Niles, 
Laporte,  Ind.:  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  Ohio;  J.  Y.  Scammou,  Chicago;  Edward  0.  Hink- 
ley,  Baltimore ;  Rufus  Dawes,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  William  M.  Mercer,  Houma, 
La. ;  Thomas  Wayland,  Marietta,  Geo. ;  B.  W.  Huntington,  Livingston,  Sum- 
ter County,  Ala.;  Richard  K.  Cralle,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Robert  L.  Smith,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Dr.  Elijah  Bryan,  St.Croix,  W.  I. ;  J.  J.  Cross,  St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

Resolved — ^That  each  individual  of  the  Board  of  Managers  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  receive  Subscriptions  and  Contributions  for  this  Society  and 
remit  the  same  to  the  President  or  Recording  Secretary ;  also  to  act  as  local 
agent  in  promoting  the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 

Circular, 

To  those  who  have  looked  abroad,  at  the  present  day,  over  the  fickl  of  virion  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  New  Church,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  that  the  moral  posture  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  one  of  peculiar  and  unprecLxlented  interest.  Owing  to  the  hidden  influences 
involved  in  tlie  descent  of  tlie  New  Jerusalem,  the  general  mind  of  Christendom  is  deeply 
moved  with  misgivings  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  ancient  traditional  lailh,  and  is  some- 
what in  the  condition  of  the  ship  cut  adrift  from  its  moorings,  and  aimlessly  floating  hither 
and  thither  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  deep.  Without  being  aware  of  its  true  source,  tlie  religious 
sentiment  of  the  age  is  in  an  earnest  strujrgle  to  throw  ofl' tlie  yoke  oi  falsities  which  has 
been  so  long  imposed  upon  it  by  the  subtleties  of  doctors  and  schools.  The  conscious- 
ness of  not  being  fully  free  in  matters  of  religion  is  being  widely  awakened,  and  a  stern  ques- 
tioning of  okl  dogmas  gives  evideixie  of  a  yearning  for  genuine  truth.  It  is  needless  to  say 
with  what  inward  pleasure  the  slightest  signals  of  receptivity  on  tliis  score  are  hailed  by  the 
men  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  what  a  strong  appeal  they  constitute  to  their  better  im- 
pulses to  impart  of  those  priceless  treasures  of  wisdom  which  have  come,  without  their 
deserving,  into  their  possession. 

With  a  view  to  respocMl,  in  some  measure,  to  this  growing  demand  of  the  age  for  high«r 
and  purer  forms  of  religious  truth,  the  Society,  whose  Constitution  we  have  given  above, 
has  been  formed.  Under  a  strong  impression  that  the  state  of  many  minds  is  such  as  to 
afford  little  hope  of  their  being  reached  in  the  flrst  instance,  by  direct  contact  with  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  presenting  as  they  do  the  truths  of  heaven  in  forms  so  new  and 
oftentimes  startling,  and  in  a  style  so  unique  and  peculiar,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  institote  a  system  of  operations  for  circulating  as  extensively  •• 
possible  snoh  coUateral  and  Ulostracife  works  o(  the  Ne^  CV»Mft>^>  ^mvi>a^>Qw&*  '%ft».^^ 
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ed  to  strike  the  popular  mind  and  to  prompt  a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  will  conduct  mnhi 
tildes  at  length  to  the  fountain-head  of  New  Church  doctrine  and  disclosure  in  the  writings 
of  its  illuminated  teaclier.  The  ground  assumed  is,  that  as  a  general  fact  some  degree  of 
preparation  is  necessary  to  a  profitable  converse  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  It  is 
believed  that  if  appeal  were  made  to  experience  it  would  be  found  Siat  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  receivers  of  tlie  Heavenly  Doctrines,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  were 
first  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  them  through  just  such  channels  as  we  propose  to  em- 
ploy. We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  great  good  will  bo  accomplished  by  making 
more  widely  available  the  resources  of  this  kind  which  the  church  already  happily  enjoys, 
mnd  by  occasionally  calling  forth,  from  competent  pens,  such  others  of  similar  character 
as  the  various  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  indications  of  Providence  may  point  out 
at  desirable.  We  would,  however,  have  it  understood  that  our  programme  of  operations 
by  no  means  precludes  us  from  incorporating  into  our  series  of  publications  such  of  the 
minor  tracts  of  Swedenborg,  as  may  be  judged  calculated  to  be  useful  in  general  circu- 
lation, of  which  there  are  several  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  such  an  object. 

The  employment  of  Missionary  labor  as  a  part  of  our  plan,  we  anticipate,  will  constitute 
a  feature  of  it  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  many  isolated  receivers,  and  small  bands 
of  receivers  or  societies  throughout  the  country,  us  it  is  intended,  whenever  the  funds  of  the 
Society  will  admit,  to  contribute  aid  to  such  persons  and  societies  as  may  use  their  own 
rigorous  efforts  to  procure  the  delivery  of  New  Church  sermons  and  lectures  in  their  re- 
spective vicinities — a  measure  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  greatly  tend  to  forward  the 
other  objects  of  our  association  by  creating  a  more  extensive  demand  for  books  and  tracts. 

As  indicated  in  the  Constitution,  the  paramount  aim  of  our  Society  is  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  New  Church  works,  principally  of  minor  character,  not  however  in  indis- 
criminate profusion,  but,  we  trust,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  regard  to  circumstances 
and  states.  Subordinate  and  auililiary  to  this  leading  object  is  that  of  keeping  a  stock 
of  suitable  works  on  sale  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  pur- 
chase, either  for  their  own  use  or  for  circulation  in  such  quarters  as  may  not  easily  be  in 
the  reach  of  our  efforts.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  proposed  to  sell  at  cost,  whoever  the  pur- 
chaser and  whatever  the  amount  purchased 

Eventually  the  Society,  it  is  presumed,  will  find  itself  enabled  to  establish  a  depot  for 
it!  stock  of  publications,  but  at  present,  in  the  infancy  of  its  measures,  it  proposes  to 
operate  through  the  agency  of  individuals  who  may,  from  various  circumstances,  be  so 
tftuated  as  to  possess  peculiar  advantages  for  serving  the  cause  in  this  capacity.  These 
persons  will  be  furnished  with  an  adequate  amount  of  stock  for  the  purpose,  and  they  will 
communicate  with  managers  or  directors  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  list  of  whom 
is  made  some  what  large  with  that  view,  and  through  them  cause  the  current  of  the 
Church's  charity  to  flow  in  every  direction  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  it 
fs  obvious  that  the  aim  of  the  institution  cannot  be  attained  without  the  co-operative  sym- 
pathy and  effort  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  favorers  of  our  object.  We  cannot  be 
almoners  but  as  others  are  donors.  So  far  as  our  brethren  of  the  New  Church  will  make 
US  the  organic  medium  of  their  liberality,  we  shall  be  happy  to  render  every  service  in 
our  power  to  the  cause  of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  world. 

From  the  resolution  subjoined  to  the  Constitutioa  it  will  be  seen  that  each  individual 
Manager  is  authorized  and  requested  to  act  as  agent  in  connection  with  the  Executive 
Board  in  compassing  the  objects  of  the  Society.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  may,  by 
due  efforts,  effect  much  in  the  way  of  enlisting  and  organizing  co-operation  in  the  various 
localities  in  which  they  reside  Such  active  interest  on  the  part  of  managers  we  earnestly 
invoke.  Wc  would  look  to  them  to  make  known  our  incipient  enterprise  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence,  both  by  circulating  the  present  document,  and  by  all  seasonable 
personal  appeals  to  the  neighborly  love  of  their  brethren  of  the  Church.  lu  many  cases 
auxiliary  branches  might  be  formed,  which  should  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  so 
much  per  week  or  month  to  thefundd  of  the  Parent  Society,  although  we  would  leave  the 
particular  mode  of  operation  to  their  wisdom. 

All  communications,  orders,  dec.  to  be  addressed  for  the  present  to  the  President 
Rev.  Geo.  Bush. 


NEW  CHURCH  TEMPLE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  following  has  been  furnished  as  a  copy  of  a  Report  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church  atSt.  Louis,  Mo.,  held  on  the  18-20th  of  May,  1850- 

Amt.  L  That  Charles  R.  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding,  Geo.  F.  Lewis,  H.  M. 
wrren,  aad  /.  H.  Barnard,  be  a  buildiug  commitiee^  with  power  to  create 
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stock,  lease  a  lot,  contract  for  bnilding,  collect  dnes,  receive  all  contributions, 
borrow  money,  and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
herein  contemplated.  Any  vacancies  occurring  in  their  body  to  be  filled  by 
themselves.  ( 

Art.  II.  That  immediately  after  their  appointment  they  proceed  to  create 
sixty  shares  of  stock  at  fifty  dollars  each,  payable  in  four  equal  instalments, 
and  open  books  for  the  s<Ue  of  same.  That  when  forty  shares  of  said  stock 
shall  have  been  disposed  of  to  responsible  persons,  they  proceed  to  lease  a  lot} 
and  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  church  building,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
thirty  feet  front,  nor  more  than  forty,  with  proportional  depth,  two  stories  high ', 
the  first  storv  devoted  to  stores,  and  the  cost  of  which  building  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars.  Within  these  general  limits  the  committee  to 
exercise  full  discretionary  powers. 

Art.  III.  When  such  building  be  completed  it  be  and  remain  the  full  property 
of  the  Committee,  until  such  liabilities  are  discharged  as  have  been  entered 
into  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  over  and  above  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  stock,  contributions,  or  any  other  resources  of  the  society  generally, 
which  may  pass  into  their  hands.  Nor  shall  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  society, 
or  stockholders,  to  vacate  or  change  said  committee,  until  all  liabilities  for 
which  they  have  become  either  personally  or  jointly  responsible  are  discharged. 

Art.  IV.  Should  the  society  or  stockholders, fail  to  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  such  liabilities  as  are  mentioned  in  the  third  Article,  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years,  then  and  in  such  cases,  the  committee  shall  have  full  power  to 
proceed  and  sell  such  improvement,  on  sixty  days^  notice,  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  cash,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  sale,  shall  be  discharged  such  liabilities 
with  interest  and  cost  of  sale^  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  divided  between  the 
stockholders  pro-rato. 

Art.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  collect  all  rents,  and  pay 
all  interest,  and  take  general  charge  of  the  business  and  interests  of  the  church 
building,  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  it,  so  long  as  they  are  in  office ;  and 
until  the  liabilities  are  discharged,  mentioned  in  article  III.,  the  society  shall  pay 
to  the  committee  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of 
the  place  of  worship  to  be  appropriated  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Art.  VI.  The  stock  shall  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  payable  annually, 
to  commence  on  the  calling  in  of  the  last  instalment,  and  shall  be  available  in 
the  purchase  of  pews,  which  shall  be  graduated  in  price  varying  from 
eighty  to  fifty  dollars  each,  subject  to  a  pro-rato  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry ;  the  first  instalment  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  laying  of  the  first 
tier  of  the  joice,  the  second  on  laying  the  second  tier,  the  third  on  covering  in, 
the  fourth  on  the  completion  of  the  building.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. (Signed,)  C.  W.  Spalding,  and  Others. 

St.  Louis,  May,  1850. 


COLPORTAGE  IN  OHIO. 


Report  to  the  Committee  on  Colportage  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  one  month'' s  labor, 

ending  July  1,  1850,  by  H.  M.  Saxton.  Colporteur. 

I  have  sold  160  books,  for  which  I  have  received  $35,34,  at  an  average  of 
23  cents  each.  The  books  sold  were  as  follows  :  10  Heaven  and  Hell,  23  Life 
of  Svvedenborg,  22  Bush's  Reasons,  24  Clowes'  Dialogues,  17  Ohio  Tracts  (the 
bound  series),  8  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  N.  J.,  7  Doctrine  of  Life.  3  Influx, 
1  Ath.  Creed,  2  Objections  Refuted,  4  Worcester's  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
4  Earths  in  the  Universe,  4  Last  Judgment,  5  Weller's  Discourses  on  Marriage, 
&c.,  1  De  Charmes  on  Freedom  and  Slavery,  1  Credibility  of  Swedenborg,  2 
Hough's  Judgment  Day^  3  Des  Guays'  Letters,  1  Dictionary  of  CorrespondenceSi 
4  Posthumous  Tracts  (E.  S.),  4  Outlines  on  the  Infinite,  5  Clowes'  Wedding 
Ring,  1  Arbouin's  Regenerate  Life,  1  Mason's  Domestic  Education,  1  Haydea'ft 
Christ,  1  Juvenile  Ballads,  1  Book  of  Worshv^. 
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I  have  made  nearly  500  visits  and  distributed  1356  tracts  gratuitously,  I  have 
also  made  grants  of  other  books  and  tracts  to  the  value  of  $7,35,  viz :  106 
Clowes'  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy,  6  Davis'  Revelations  Revealed,  6 
Doctrine  of  Life,  4  Brief  Exposition,  4  Doctrine  of  Lord,  1  Last  Judgment,  1 
Clissold^s  Letter,  8  Hough's  Philosophy  of  Man's  Spiritual  Nature. 

I  have  visited  chiefly  on  Main  and  Walnut  streets,  but  have  extended  my 
visits  to  other  streets,  and  some  of  the  hotels  and  steamboats.  I  have  generally 
been  favorably  received,  as  much  so  as  I  expected,  and  conversed  with  many 
concerning  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  Sometimes  I  have  been  invited  to  call 
again,  and  occasionally  have  met  with  scoffers.  I  commenced  operations  by 
distributing  104  copies  of  Clowes'  Address  to  the  Clergy  among  the  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  nearly  all  received  them  politely. 

*        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        Mr. ,  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  saw  me 

enter  the  church,  and  came  to  me  saying  he  wished  an  interview  with  me. 
We  went  below  and  conversed  concerning  the  course  I  was  pursuing,  he  en- 
treated me  very  earnestly  not  to  distribute  any  of  these  books  and  tracts  here 
in  the  city,— saying  it  would  do  them  more  harm  than  any  thing  that  had 
taken  place  in  a  long  time.  As  I  had  considered  the  subject  well  before,  I 
was  not  overcome  by  his  persuasionsi  and  went  forward  to  do  what  I  thought 
to  be  my  duty.* 

As  an  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  tracts,  I  will  mention  that  a  gentlenian 
who  had  never  read  any  New  Church  books,  accidently  met  with  a  tract  which 
he  read  with  interest,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  bought  three  books. 

Another  gentleman  whom  I  conversed  with  and  gave  tracts  to  came  to  the 
Temple  the  next  Sabbath,  and  is  now  reading  books  from  the  library  of  the 
New  Church  Library  Society ;  he  had  never  seen  any  before. 

A  book  which  I  sold  on  a  steamboat  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
a  young  methodist  minister.  He  read  it  with  interest,  and  inquired  where  he 
could  get  more. 

The  tracts  are  generally  read  with  interest.  I  often  leave  people  engaged  in 
reading  them ;  I  sometimes  meet  with  travellers  and  people  from  the  country, 
who  are  willing  to  take  a  few  tracts  with  them  for  distribution ;  I  have  in  this 
way  sent  tracts  to  several  different  States. 

Nearly  all  the  tracts  and  books  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  if  the  history  of  each  were  known, 
they  would  furnish  some  interesting  facts ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  if  we 
sow  the  seed  of  truth,  and  commit  it  to  the  God  of  Truth,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  some  of  it  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Cincinnati^  July  1,  1850. 


LETTER  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  following  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Wilder,  addressed  to  the 
General  Convention  and  read  before  that  body  at  its  late  meeting  in  this  city,  in  connexion 
with  various  other  communications,  which  are  published  in  full  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  It  was  probably  supposed  by  most  of  the  members  that  this  would  appear 
entire  in  like  manner.  But  this  the  committee  of  publication  deemed  inexpedient,  and 
omitting  the  rest  Inserted  only  a  paragraph  or  two  containing  local  information,  and 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  our  last  number.  The  explanation  we  understand  to  be, 
that  letters  of  intelligence  have  always  been  inserted,  but  with  respect  to  documents  pro- 
fessing to  discuss  principles,  the  Convention  has  always  ordered  the  printing  of  them  if 
they  regarded  them  of  sufficient  importance  ;  if  not,  the  committee  has  never  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  printing  them.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  responsibility  taken  by  the 
Committee  was  that  oC  omitting  what  would  naturally  be  expected  to  appear  in  print  un- 
less there  had  been  some  definite  action  to  the  contrary  by  the  Convention.     There  is  no 

^Mr.  SsLxton  bad  for  two  years  previous  been  «i  CoVpoxteuc  or  the  Amer.  Tract  Socie^. 
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more  'discussion  of  principles*'  in  the  present  letter  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Hibbard  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  inserted  at  length  in  the  Journal.  How  came  the  Committee  to  **  take 
the  responsibility"  of  inserting  from  that  letter  what  was  not  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Convention?  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  question  of  r«s;?on8t6i/ify  pinches 
mainly  when  the  sentiments  of  the  discussion  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  Committee. 
However  this  may  be,  owr  readers  have  now  the  suggestions  of  the  writer,  which  prob- 
ably would  have  done  no  great  amount  of  harm  if  they  had  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  rest  ol  his  letter. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  Societies  of  the  New  Church, 

BRSTHRKNf 

Viewing  mutual  conference  and  interchange  of  opinion  upon  vital  and  im- 
portant subjects,  as  among  the  objects  of  your  periodical  assemblings,  I  would 
add  my  voice  gladly  to  enlarge  the  number.  But  in  personal  absence.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  write  what  I  am  desirous  to  speak.  And  permit  me  at  least  a 
patient  hearing. 

The  present  session  of  your  body  contemplates  to  modify  the  Regulations 
which  govern  your  action.  This  is  a  question  of  importance,  the  adjustment 
of  which  will  bear  greatly  upon  future  prosperity.  To  have  a  General  Con- 
vention in  truth,  it  must  be  composed  of  all  the  infinite  diversities  which  pre- 
vail in  the  New  Church.  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  absolute  oneness  to  sub- 
sist," says  Swedenborg,  "but  only  a  oneness  resulting  from  the  harmony  ofva- 
rietif''  {A.  C.  457).  Any  uniformity  which  shall  be  produced  from  legislative 
action,  will  only  result  in  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  rending  asunder  of 
the  Church.  Let  the  history  of  Cain  and  the  tower  of  Babel  be  notes  of  em- 
phatic caution  to  us,  if  we  would  exercise  a  truly  divine  wisdom. 

The  true  unity  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  from  its  soul,  rather  than  the  jnoce" 
dere  of  any  ecclesiastical  body.  Hence  we  observe,  that  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  are  very  difi'use  upon  all  topics  which  re- 
late to  the  life;  but  almost  silent  upon  church  order  in  its  exteriors. 

"  There  are  three  essentials  of  the  Church,"  says  our  illuminated  Scribe, 
"  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  of  the  Lora,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  the  life  which  is  called  charity ;  according  to 
the  life,  which  is  charity,  every  man  has  faith ;  from  the  Word  is  the  know- 
ledge of  what  the  life  must  be ;  and  from  the  Lord  is  reformation  and  salva- 
tion. If  these  three  had  been  as  the  essentials  of  the  Church,  intellectual  dis- 
sensions would  not  have  divided^  but  only  varied  it,  as  the  light  varies  the  color  in 
beautiful  objects,  and  as  various  diadems  make  the  beauty  in  a  king's  crown" 
{Div.  Prov.  259). 

Is  there  no  danger  that  what  has  torn  the  Old  Church  into  fragments,  has 
also  appeared  as  a  promoter  of  disturbance  in  our  midst?  Is  there  not  that 
too  small  regard  for  the  essentials,  which  induced  an  esteemed  brother  to  con^ 
fess  that  as  far  as  was  the  ratio  of  their  light,  New  Churchmen  were  not  so 
good  as  the  men  of  the  Old  Church  1  Do  we  not  exalt  matters  of  the  intellect, 
and  exercise  love  of  rule,  so  that  charity  is  repelled  from  us,  and  we,  like  those 
who  have  fallen  already,  are  become  devotees  of  Faith  alone  ?  Is  the  fate  of 
the  antediluvians,  the  Jews,  and  the  sects  of  Christendom  to  denote  the  pre- 
sages which  inevitably  forestall  the  day  of  doom  1  It  will  assuredly  be  our 
case  if  we  do  evil  to  our  brethren,  and  in  arrogant  self-derived  intelligence  are 
despotic  towards  them. 

But  I  trust  that  a  purer  spirit  will  pervade  your  counsels.  The  progress  of 
the  age  toward  equality  of  conditions  and  republican  institutions,  I  hope  will 
have  its  counterpart  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church.  Thus 
will  it  be,  like  the  illustrious  Swedenborg,  the  harbinger  of  good,  and  not  a 
body,  submitting  only  to  a  compulsory  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  times. 

Desiring  not  to  be  thought  arrogant  or  intrusive,  I  now  beg  leave  to  submit 
several  ideas  upon  the  proposed  constitution  and  action  of  the  General  Con- 
vention.   In  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Ancient  Church  {A,  C.  1285\  «jcl<L 
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of  the  spiritual  world  (A.  C.  690),  it  would  appear  to  be  well  to  leave  the 
cere mouials  of  the  different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Church,  to  the 
persons  composing  them.  The  selection  of  Pastors,  and  their  ordination,  evi- 
dently is  the  legitimate  right  of  those  bodies  of  receivers  to  whom  their  ser- 
vice is  to  be  rendered.  This  appears  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
the  New  Church  at  the  outset,  as  manifested  in  the  ordination  of  James  Hind- 
marsh  at  London,  John  Hargrove  at  Baltimore,  Chari«s  J.  Doughty  at  New- 
York,  and  others.  If  this  was  a  good  and  right  way  to  begin  the  ministry,  it 
certainly  is  just  as  good  to  provide  for  its  continuation.  I  can  see  no  propriety 
in  substituting  another  course. 

But  the  work  of  Missionaries  evidently  should  come  under  the  oversight  of 
the  larger  assemblies,  as  their  field  of  labor  must  comprise  a  circuit,  not  com- 
prehended in  a  local  society.  It  will  be  worthy  of  your  consideration  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  exclusive  employment  of  missionaries  by  the  General 
Convention  or  conjointly  with  State  and  other  Associations.  My  impressions 
are  for  the  latter  course.  There  is  no  need  of  strife  between  the  different  labor- 
ers. 

The  function  of  licentiates  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  In  the  first  Chris- 
tian Church,  any  who  felt  disposed  preached  Christ :  some  from  good  will, 
and  others  from  less  correct  motives,  yet  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  rejoicing, 
seeine  that  Christ  was  preached.  Why  is  it  not  wisdom  for  us  to  allow  equal  lib- 
erty! Thus  all  can  labor  in  their  respective  capacities,  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause.  The  evident  influx  of  goodness  and  truth  is  the  proper  proof  of 
their  ministry. 

Any  body  of  receivers  who  acknowledge  the  three  essentials  of  the  Church, 
who  see  fit  to  associate  together  for  public  worship  and  other  uses,  are,  to 
apparent  view,  sufficiently  consecrated  as  a  Society  without  a  ceremonial  in- 
dication of  the  circumstance.  But  the  Central  Convention  evidently  takes  the 
Erecedence  of  the  General  Convention,  in  the  matter  of  being  formed  like  local 
ocieties,  from  members  at  large  and  not  from  Societies  who  appear  and  vote 
by  delegates,  while  a!l  other  receivers  have  no  right  except  to  speak  upon 
questions.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  first-born  written  in  heaven,  I  sur- 
mise, are  composed  of  the  masses  of  the  Church;  rather  than  the  delegates  of 
Societies. 

Another  sentiment  which  I  fear  will  not  gain  many  sympathizers,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  express.  Our  institutions  are  for  the  people.  We  must  not  seek  to 
mould  people  to  institutions.  It  is  not  natural,  nor  consonant  with  the  order 
of  the  Divine.     The  ranks  of  the  different  laborers  should  be  on  the  Divine 

Erinciple; — "He  that  would  be  greatest,  let  him  be  as  he  that  doth  serve." 
et  no  authority  of  legislating  be  given  to  one  man  in  preference  to  another, 
because  he  is  a  minister.  While  I  would  give  all  due  respect  to  the  office,  I 
object  to  the  domination  of  the  man.  Let  us  have  a  clergy  among  the  people, 
and  no  more  a  human  priesthood  set  above  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  never 
endue  us  with  power  from  on  high,  except  we  come  together  "with  one  accord, 
and  in  one  place,"  and  seek  no  exaltation  one  above  another.  The  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  not  endorse  our  assumption  of  titles,  and  distinction 
of  ranks.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  attractive  in  this  ministerial  trine  on 
which  so  many  pens  have  labored.  There  may  be  a  trine  of  uses,  but  human 
legislation  cannot  devise  rules  of  order  to  define  each  function. 

In  submitting  these  opinions  to  your  notice,  I  feel  some  embarrassment.  I 
am  aware  of  the  little  favor  which  they  may  receive.  It  has  been  a  growing 
impression  in  many  places,  that  the  General  Conventions  are  the  most  unfit 
soils  for  the  cultivation  of  freedom  in  spiritual  things.  May  we  have  just  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  impression  will  be  speedily  dispelled.  Also,  that  instead 
of  rival  Conventions,  more  or  less  discordant,  we  may  have  one  General  Body, 
"one  fold"  as  well  as  **one  Shepherd." 

Your  brother, 

Alexander  Wilder. 
Verona,  N.  F.,  May  14,  1850. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — A  History  op  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    By  Francis  Newman,  D.D.,  Oxf. 
London  :  1849.    Putnam,  New- York,  pp.  370. 

This  is  a  work  written  by  a  brother  of  the  more  celebrated  Prof.  Newman, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puseyite  movement  in  England,  and  who  has  since 
declared  himself  a  proselyte  to  Romanism.  It  is  a  singularly  bold  and  inde- 
pendent survey  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  the  administration  of  Samuel  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  mere  fact  that  this  history  is  recorded  in  a  book 
bearing  the  insignia  of  inspiration  and  containing  the  doctrines  of  a  divine  re- 
ligion, does  not  clothe  it  with  such  an  unapproachable  sanctity  in  Mr.  N.'s 
view,  as  to  preclude  him  or  any  man  from  the  most  searching  scrutiny  into  its 
consistency  with  itself  and  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  its  dealing 
with  truth.  He  accordingly  probes  with  a  fearless  hand  the  various  points  of 
chronology  and  fact  which  come  before  us  in  the  narrative,  and  goes  also  into 
an  impartial  estimate  of  the  measures  and  motives  which  distinguish  the 
several  prominent  characters  that  figure  on  the  stage. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  extended  notice  of  the  work,  but  to  set  be 
fore  the  reader,  as  a  sample  of  the  author's  free  and  inquisitorial  spirit,  the  parj 
agrapbs  that  follow,  one  being  his  estimate  of  David,  the  other  of  Solomon.    Of 
the  former  he  says : 

Soon  after  these  events  the  strength  of  David  sank  rapidly.  With  his  last 
breath  he  charged  Solomon  to  remember  gratefully  the  services  of  old  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite,  and  admit  his  sons  to  the  royal  table  ;  but  to  find  some  pretext 
for  putting  to  death  Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  Shimei  the  Benjamite,  whom,  some 
ten  years  before,  he  had  ostentatiously  pardoned  for  cursing  him.  So  at  least 
our  record  states.  Upon  this,  David  tne  son  of  Jesse,  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  closed  his  eyes  to  all  mortal  ambition,  and  slept  with  his  fathers.  Of 
him  we  may  say,  as  of  some  other  very  eminent  persons,  it  would  have  been 
well  had  he  died  before  absolute  power  had  corrupted  him.  The  complicated 
baseness  involved  in  his  murder  of  Uriah  so  casts  his  honor  in  the  dust,  that 
thenceforth  we  rather  pity  and  excuse  than  admire  him.  All  the  brilliancy, 
alike  of  his  chivalry  and  of  his  piety,  is  sullied,  and  cold  minds  suspect  his  re- 
ligious raptures  of  hypocrisy.  If  Nathan  had  been  wise  and  bold  enough  to 
slash  open  the  monarch's  conscience,  before  the  wen  of  wickedness  had  swell- 
ed into  a  carbuncle,  most  happy  might  he  have  been ;  but  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  was  so  very  hard  to  rebuke  a  despotic  and  victorious  prince.  David 
was  not  indeed  an  Antoninus,  an  Alfred,  or  a  Saint  Louis:  yet  neither  was  he 
one  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  kings.  The  polygamy  in  which  he  indulged  so  in- 
juriously must  in  part  be  laid  to  his  personal  weakness,  when  we  observe 
how  restrained  (in  comparison)  was  his  predecessor  Saul.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
man,  he  was  affectionate  and  generous,  sympathetic  and  constitutionally 
pious  :  as  a  king,  his  patronage  of  religious  persons  was  highly  judicious,  and 
his  whole  devotional  character  of  permanent  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  people  and  of  mankind  ]  as  a  warrior,  he  taught  Israel  a  mutual  confidence 
and  common  pride  in  Jehovah  their  God  j  and  first  elevated  his  countrymen 
into  a  ruling  and  leading  race,  whose  high  place  it  was  to  legislate  for  and  teach 
the  heathen  around.  His  career  may  serve  to  warn  all  who  are  wanting  in 
depth  of  passion  or  enlarged  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  those  on  whose 
conduct  society  has  relaxed  its  wholesome  grasp  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  partial  outbreaks  of  evil,  but  by  the  amount  of  positive  good  which  thex 
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habitually  exhibit.  Compared  witli  the  great  statesmen  of  the  educated  na- 
tions of  Europe,  David^s  virtues  and  vices  appear  alike  puerile ;  but  among 
Asiatics  he  was  a  truly  great  man ;  and  of  his  own  posterity,  though  several, 
who  were  happily  subjected  to  greater  restraints,  were  far  more  consistent  in 
goodness,  there  is  none  who  more  attracts  our  interest  and  our  love  than  Uie 
heroic  and  royal  Psalmist. — Pp.  112, 113. 

Of  Solomon  he  speaks  in  an  equally  discriminating  vein,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  a  character  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  to  which  the  Newchurchman 
will  have  no  hesitation  to  assent. 

It  was  well  for  Solomon  that  death  overtook  him  before  this  calamity  and 
disgrace  overwhelmed  Jerusalem.  His  career  had  come  to  its  natural  termina- 
tion, when  the  primitive  impulse  of  prosperity  had  been  spent.  In  spite  of  his 
much-vaunted  wisdom,  there  had  been  no  vitality  or  reproductive  power  in- 
fused into  the  national  finances.  All  were  sensible  that  the  public  weal  was 
decaying;  and  when  he  died  very  few  regretted  him. 

The  sagacity  attributed  to  him  seems  to  have  been  three-fold :  wisdom  in  the 
administration  of  justice, — which  consisted  chiefly  in  cleverness  to  discover 
truth,  when  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  doubtful  or  contradictory  :  wisdom 
in  general  government, — as  to  which  the  actual  results  prove  him  to  have 
been  most  lamentably  deficient:  and  wisdom  of  a  more  scholastic  kind,  such 
as  was  evidenced  in  the  writing  of  proverbs  and  books  of  natural  history.  Of 
his  merit  in  the  last,  no  means  of  judging  exist;  but  those  chapters  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, which  are  regarded  as  his  genuine  writing,  are  the  production  of  no  com- 
man  mind,  and  explain  how,  in  that  age,  he  was  regarded  as  intellectually 
towering  above  other  kings. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  tone  of  the  authorities  on  which  we 
are  dependent  for  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  show  a  general  impartiality  in  which  the  Chronicles  are  wholly  wanting. 
All  the  dark  events  whicn  sully  these  two  reigns  are  carefully  hushed  up  by 
the  last  work.  In  it  we  read  nothing  of  David's  civil  war  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron  over  Judah  ;  nothing  of  his  cruelty  towards  Moab  and  Edom  ;  nothing 
of  his  deeds  of  adultery  and  murder ;  nothing  of  Amnon's  brutality,  of  the 
fierce  revenge  and  wicked  rebellion  of  Absalom ;  nothing  of  the  immolation  of 
Saul's  sons,  or  of  the  revolt  of  Adonijah  and  his  slaughter  by  Solomon ;  nothing 
of  the  crimes  and  the  punishments  either  of  Joab  or  of  Shimei.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  great  deal  in  the  Chronicles  calculated  to  magnify  the  religious 
zeal,  and  especially  the  devotion  to  the  Levitical  system,  displayed  by  David 
of  which  the  earlier  history  takes  no  notice.  So  too,  the  Chronicler  suppresses 
all  mention  of  the  disgust  of  Hiram,  of  the  idolatries  of  Solomon,  and  the  re- 
verses of  his  later  years ;  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  prophet 
Abiiah,  and  the  cause  of  Jeroboam's  flight  into  Egypt.  In  short,  it  will  record 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  glorify  this  prince,  the  great  establisher  of  the 
priestly  dignity.  Accordingly,  it  imputes  his  building  of  his  queen's  palace  to 
a  scruple  of  conscience  as  to  this  child  of  idolaters  dwelling  in  the  house  of 
the  pious  David  :  ♦*  because"  (said  he)  "the  places  are  holy,  whereunto  the  ark 
of  Jehovah  hath  come."  A  few  differences  of  this  kind  might  be  honorably 
accounted  for;  but  a  general  review  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
book  of  Chronicles  is  not  an  honest  and  trustworthy  narrative,  and  must  be 
used  with  great  caution  as  an  authority,  where  anything  is  involved  which 
aflfects  Levitical  influence. — Pp.145, 146. 

We  presume  there  is  very  little  probability  of  the  reprint  of  the  work  in  this 
country,  nor  is  there  perhaps  enough  in  the  volume  to  warrant  it,  but  it  may 
still  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  can  duly  discriminate  between  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  in  treating  of  the  0.  T.  records. 
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2. — Popular  Anatomy  and  Phtsiologt,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students  and  Genera! 
Readers,  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  Wood'Cuts  and  beautiful  Lithographic  de- 
scriptive illustrations.  By  S.  S.  Lambert,  M.D.  New- York:  Leavitt  &  Co. 
1850.    12mo.pp.408. 

We  have  in  the  present  volume  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  particu- 
larly with  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  who  is  continually  referred  by  Swe- 
denborg  to  the  human  body  for  illustration  of  spiritual  truths.  Dr.  Lambert 
has  here  furnished  in  moderate  compass,  a  very  large  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, divested  as  far  as  possible  of  technical  phraseology  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  handsome  wood  engravings. 


3. — Dr.  Johnson  :  his  Religious  Life  and  Death.     New- York  :  Harpers,  1850. 
12mo.  pp.  405. 

An  honest  tribute  of  homage  and  admiration  to  the  sturdy  though  sterling 
virtues  of  the  CoryphcEus  of  English  literature  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  anonymous  writer  has  made  more  of  his  book  than 
would  be  inferred  from  the  title,  not  only  by  condensing  from  Boswell  all  that 
relates  to  Johnson's  religious  character,  but  by  bringing  together  a  vast  amount 
of  anecdotal  matter  relative  to  a  multitude  of  names  in  literary  biography.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  of  letters  and  of  leisure,  whose 
reading  has  ranged  widely,  and  who  has  a  peculiarly  happy  tact  in  following 
out  a  chain  of  association  in  the  history  of  learned  men  of  all  orders,  ranks, 
and  spheres.  It  is  an  admirable  resumi  of  a  thousand  little  items  of  interest  to 
the  literary  man,  and  as  to  its  immediate  subject  it  leaves  us  with  an  impres- 
sion in  a  high  degree  favorable  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  great  Lexi- 
cographer of  our  language. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

We  learn  from  the  Intellectual  Repository  of  July  that  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Goyder  was  to  be  issued  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  and  that  a  work 
is  in  preparation  for  the  press  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell  of  Preston,  entitled  **  The  Ante- 
diluvian History,  and  Narrative  of  the  Flood  as  set  forth  in  the  early  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  critically  examined  and  spiritually  explained."  The  price  of  this  latter  work 
will  be,  we  presume,  from  $1,50  to  $2,00;  that  of  the  sermons  is  not  indicated  in  the 
announcement.  We  trust  that  they  will  both  meet  with  the  requisite  encouragement, 
and  though  we  are  aware  that  the  demand  with  us  for  English  N.  C.  works  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  active,  yet  wo  think  a  better  day  is  dawning,  and  that  every  new  pub- 
lication of  merit  issued  by  our  brethren  across  the  water  may  ere  long  count  upon  a  gen- 
erous demand  by  N.  C.  readers  on  this  side. 

From  the  source  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph,  we  arc  informed  of  a  munificent 
donation  by  James  Meredith,  Jun.,  of  Birmingham,  of  £100,  which,  together  with  £20 
previously  devised  by  his  father,  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  £50  to  the  London 
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Society  for  printing  and  publishing  the  writings  of  Swedenborg ;  £25  to  the  Swcdenborg 
Association;  £25  to  Dr.  £.  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  towards  reprinting  the  Latin  editions  of 
Swedenborg's  theological  works ;  and  £25  to  the  Rev.  E.  Madeley  to  aid  him  in  publishing 
a  second  edition  of  the  *'  Science  of  Correspondences  Elucidated."  We  are  always  re- 
joiced to  hear  of  New  Church  charity  running  in  this  channel.  The  press  is  the  grand 
instrumentality  for  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  our  holies  of 
their  wide  extension  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  evidence  of  such  liberality  as  that 
here  recorded. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce,  in  reply  to  the  many  inquiries  made  of  us  in  re.opeot 
to  Mrs.  Crowe's  "  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  that  Mr.  Redfleld  of  this  city  has  just  issued  an 
edition  of  it  in  one  elegant  volume,  at  $1,35,  whereas  the  English  edition  is  in  two  vols, 
and  costs  f  6,00.  From  the  ample  notice  we  gave  of  the  work  in  a  former  No.  of  the  Re- 
pository, our  readers  will  doubtless  have  inferred,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that 
as  a  curious  and  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  authentic,  collection  of  facts  relative  to 
the  re-appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  to  actual  communications  made  by 
them  to  the  living,  it  is,  out  of  the  N.  C,  the  standard  work  of  the  present  age.  Could  we 
hot  have  a  similar  reprint  of"  Stilling's  Pneumatology,"  this  deparunent  of  our  literature, 
or  rather  our  philosophy,  would  bo  well-nigh  complete. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  just  brought  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  including  seven  instead  of  four  of  Swedenborg's  minor  treatises,  to 
Wit,  •*  The  Lord,"  "The  Sacred  Scriptures,"  "The  White  Horse,"  "Faith,"  "Life," 
•*  The  Heavenly  Doctrines,"  "  Charity."  It  makes  a  volume  of  about  the  size  of  the 
Boston  edition  of  **  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  sells,  we  presume,  at  about  the  same  price. 
He  has  also  published,  in  tasty  style,  a  fine  little  juvenile  entitled  "Jessie  and  other  Stories, 
for  Young  People,"  illustrated  with  plates. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Clapp  a  pamphlet  just  published 
by  him,  containing  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  C.  A.  Tulk,  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  peculiar  features  of  that  form  of  N.  C.  doctrine  of  which  ho  was  so  zealous  a 
promulgator.     The  sketch  is  well  calculated  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  that  iiead. 

Mr.  Ilodson,  of  London,  proposes  soon  to  publish  an  edition  of"  Heaven  and  Hell,"  as 
translated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Noble.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  not  the 
version  in  common  use  ;  but  the  history  of  the  various  translations  in  vogue  in  the  Church 
is  a  subject  with  which  we  hope  some  day  to  render  ourselves  better  acquainted.  Having 
had  no  opportunity  to  compare  Mr.  Noble's  translation  with  any  other,  we  cannot  of 
course  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  but  from  his  general  ability  as  a  writer  we  should 
augur  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett  has  been  compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  relinquish  for  the  present 
his  post  as  preacher  to  the  New  Church  Society  at  Cincinnati.  With  a  view  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  impaired  vigor  of  his  system  ho  has  been  engaged  for  some  months  in  ac- 
tive secular  business  at  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  and  Detroit. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Church  Association  of  Maine  will  be  held  in  Bangor, 
commencing  on  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  and  continue  in  session  three  days. 
Delegates  from  the  several  associations,  and  receivers  of  the  doctrines  generally  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Hobart's  Life  of  Swedenborg  witli 
additions,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  fuller  notice  in  our  next. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPEBS. 


ARTICLE   I. 


THE  FORMS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

No.  I. 

The  forms  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  spiritual,  because  they  are 
created  and  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  life  from  its  only  divine 
source ;  and  the  higher  degrees  of  such  forms  to  the  reception  of  in- 
telligence and  wisdom.  These  forms,  in  their  order  and  m  their  de- 
gree, exactly  correspond  to  and  are  parallel  with  the  macrocosmic 
or  world-forms,  which  in  their  ascending  order  are  the  angular,  the 
circular,  the  spiral,  the  vortical,  the  celestial,  and  spiritual.  These 
latter  forms  were  discussed  at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Re- 
pository; and  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  here  what  was  there 
said,  except  some  general  principles  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing  of  our  present  subject, — after  which  we  shall,  as  in  our  former 
articles,  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  original  as  given  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  angular  form  is  created  and  organized  from  and  by  its  proxi- 
mately superior  form,  which  is  the  circular,  is  measured  by  it  and 
refers  to  it  as  its  progenitor.  The  circular  form  sustains  the  same 
relations  to  the  spiral ;  the  spiral  to  the  vortical ;  the  vortical  to  the 
celestial,  and  the  celestial  to  the  spiritual.  Thus  through  a  lineage 
of  six  successive  generations,  from  the  highest  and  most  perfect  to 
the  lowest  and  most  imperfect,  these  forms  descend ;  so  that  the  high- 
est looks  to  the  lowest  as  the  last  of  its  posterity,  and  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  as  the  first  of  an  illustrious  ancestry. 

Since  such  is  the  gradation  and  mutual  relations  of  these  forms, 
the  same  holds  true  of  their  substances,  forces,  modificatiooa^  csfu^^ 
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ties,  and  accidents,  which  can  in  no  wise  exist  without  substantial 
forms,  in  which  they  inhere. 

When  we  ascend  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form  we  may  be  said 
to  rise  to  a  higher  nature,  sphere,  or  world,  which  is  purer,  more  uni- 
versal, and  more  perfect.  This  progression  is  discrete,  as  from  cause 
to  effect,  from  parent  to  offspring ;  but  within  each  degree  or  form 
there  is  a  continuous  progression,  as  from  less  to  greater,  lower  to 
higher,  in  a  simple  ratio. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  generation  and  derivation 
of  these  forms  one  from  another,  let  us  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a 
number  or  volume  of  superior  and  prior  substantial  forms  or  organ- 
ized entities  within  each  inferior  and  compound  form,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  when  a  considerable  number  or  volume  of  superior  forms 
unanimously  and  harmoniously  consociate  and  bind  themselves  to- 
gether, they  institute,  determine  and  produce  a  unity  or  new  form 
proximately  inferior,  and  which,  as  regards  its  constituents,  may  be 
deemed  a  substance  per  se^  possessing  new  qualities  and  subject  to 
new  accidents.  And  when  a  volume  of  these  latter  consociate,  a^ain 
arises  a  new  unity  or  substance,  and  so  on  through  successive  gene- 
rations. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  numerous  volumes  of 
the  magnetic  ether,  by  virtue  of  the  attraction  existing  between  the 
amicable  poles  of  their  several  particles,  consociate  and  unite  into  as 
many  unities  or  new  forms  ;  thus  giving  origin  to  a  new  order  of  ele- 
mentary substances,  or  ethereal  particles.  Let  us  again  suppose  that 
a  volume  of  these  latter  particles  consociate  and  produce  air  particles, 
and  these  again  particles  of  aqueous  vapor.  Thus  one  form  will  be 
generated  from  another,  and  the  last,  or  the  particle  of  aqueous  va- 
por, is  a  complex  of  the  whole,  and  within  it  exist  all  the  anterior 
forms,  from  the  first  in  order, — and  if  the  magnetic  element  be  vorti- 
cal the  ethereal  will  be  spiral  and  the  aqueous  circular. 

And  conversely,  when  a  posterior  and  derivative  form  is  resolved, 
its  constituents,  or  the  resulting  volume  of  particles  or  substances  re- 
vert to,  or  possess  a  proximately  prior  and  superior  form.  Thus 
from  the  dissolving  aqueous  particle  arises  aerial  particles,  and  from 
the  latter,  ethereal  particles,  and  from  the  last,  magnetic  particles. 

Hence  one  form  flows  into  another ;  the  prior  is  always  interior ; 
the  posterior,  exterior  and  more  remote,  so  that  the  last  differs  very 
much  from  the  first  of  the  series,  although  the  latter  is  wholly  in  the 
former  and  is  the  only  ground  of  its  being  and  substantiality.  It  like- 
wise follows  that  there  is  nothing  substantial  in  the  composite  and 
derivative  except  the  first  substances,  units,  or  primitives,  which  as 
to  the  compound  and  derivative  may  be  called  a  simple  substance^ 
and  in  such  a  sense  alone  are  these  simple  substances,  monads,  or  cor- 
puscles  in  the  universe  of  being.  Every  series,  every  order,  every  ^ 
created  thing  has  its  own  proper  simple  substance  as  the  ground  of 
its  being  and  the  source  of  its  essence  ;  yet  that  substance  is  not  abso- 
lutely simple ;  but  only  relatively  so,  being  itself  derived  from  an  in- 
terior origin  and  finally  refers  itself  through  successive  degrees  to  the 
{Zocreated  First,  or  the  Divine. 
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Since  such  is  the  generation  of  forms,  one  within  another,  and  of 
compound  substances  from  simple,  in  order  that  inferior  forms  may 
safely  subsist,  and  the  higher  flow  into  them,  each  must  distinctly 
occupy  its  own  place  and  sphere,  the  simpler  the  higher,  the  com- 
pound a  lower;  in  such  an  order,  that  the  higher  and  purer  shall  al- 
ways be  within  the  lower  and  outer.  With  such  a  constitution  of 
things  NO  VACUUM  can  exist. 

The  general  rule  for  the  derivation  of  forms  may  be  stated  under 
the  following  universal  formula. 

The  forms  of  the  parts,  individuals,  substances,  or  units,  are  in 
themselves  always  superior  and  prior  in  form  to  the  volume  of  such 
parts  or  units  consociated  into  a  new  form.  And  a  superior  and  prior 
form  can  only  be  attained  by  a  division  or  dissociation  of  a  part  or 
unit  of  inferior  form.  Nor  can  we  produce  a  lower  form  except  by 
congregating  and  compounding  higher  and  simpler  parts  or  units. 
This  rule  applies  not  only  in  the  macrocosm  or  world,  but  in  the  mi- 
crocosm or  animal  body. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  more  directly  under  consideration. 
It  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  forms,  that  if  the  form  of  the  blood- 
vessel, or  the  arteries  or  veins,  is  circular,  the  form  of  the  nervous 
fibre  is  spiral,  of  the  simple  fibre  vortical,  and  that  the  form  of  the 
units  which  determine  and  excite  the  simple  fibre  are  celestial,  and 
thus  the  fibres  rise  in  order  from  the  penultimate  to  the  first  of  the 
forms  of  nature.  For  the  blood-vessels  are  composed  of  nervous 
fibres,  the  latter  of  simple  fibres  and  these  again  of  their  individual 
parts  or  units,  as  so  many  simple  substances. 

Anatomy  shows,  that  the  form  and  fluxion  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
are  circular.  The  muscular  tunic  which  presses  upon  and  urges 
forward  the  sanguineous  stream  included  within  the  artery  is  organ- 
ized of  annular  fibres  or  circular  muscles  densely  compacted  together. 
The  whole  compressing  force  of  this  tunic  tends  from  as  many  peri- 
pheries to  as  many  centres  as  constitute  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  The 
Dlood  globules  themselves  fiowing  through  these  tubes  are  circular 
or  spherical,  and  indeed  botate  upon  their  axis.  For  this  we  have 
distinguished  authority.  Leewenhoeck  having  placed  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  blood  in  a  tube,  and  subjected  the  same  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  says,  "  I  observed  that  the  globules  were  moved  very  much  like 
the  air,  successively  and  mutually  among  themselves.  And  moreover 
I  saw  another  species  of  motion  in  the  globules  (of  blood),  namely, 
that  each  one  gyrated  about  its  axis.^^ 

The  tunic  of  the  artery,  and  the  nature  and  fiuxion  of  the  contained 
blood  are  wholly  adapted  to  each  other,  and  each  conspires  to  the 
circular  form  of  motion  ;  hence  the  fiuxion  or  undulations  of  a  vol- 
ume of  blood  within  the  artery  is  very  similar  to  those  of  water, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  motion,  urge  themselves,  by  continuous 
circles,  to  the  ultimate  boundary. 

That  the  form  of  the  medullary  or  nervous  fibre  is  spiral,  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  anatomy :  for  where  a  fibre  is  released  from  the 
embrace  of  its  fellows,  it,  by  virtue  of  its  own  native  force  and  en- 
deavor,  winds  itself  into  a  helix  or  spire*    This  fibre  in  comitrufil\3&i% 
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its  organic  forms  loves  no  form  of  movement  so  well  as  the  spiral : 
for  its  cortical  gland,  its  alma  mater,  expands  and  contracts  in  a 
most  perfect  manner,  that  is  spirally  ;  hence  the  same  effect  in  the 
fibre  which  runs  from  its  gland  very  much  as  a  thread  from  its  spin- 
dle. The  fluid  which  pervades  this  fibre,  from  its  gland  to  its  termi- 
nation, doubtless  by  single  particles  as  well  as  by  volumes,  winds 
round  in  a  similar  gyre,  for  the  tunic  of  the  fibre  and  its  fluid  have  a 
perfectly  mutual  adaptation ;  otherwise  they  would  not  act  together 
as  one  cause.  Now  from  these  premises  and  the  doctrine  of  forms, 
it  follows  that  the  modifications  and  motions  of  the  next  superior  or 
simple  fibre  with  its  fiuid  or  the  essential  animal  essence,  are  a  de« 
gree  higher  than  the  spiral,  that  is,  they  mf  vortical,  and  that  those 
of  its  unities  are  celestial. 

Each  degree  of  these  forms,  like  the  world-forms,  distinctly  occu- 
pies its  own  proper  sphere  in  due  order.  The  blood-vessel  occupies 
and  fills  the  Dody  and  its  provinces;  the  medullary  fibre,  the  cere- 
brum, the  cerebellum,  and  the  medullas ;  and  the  simple  fibre,  the  corti- 
cal glands  which  occupy  the  supfieme  place.  The  body  may  be  com- 
Sared  to  the  lower  or  sublunary  region ;  its  heaven,  is  the  cerebrum, 
ivided  into  orbs  and  hemispheres ;  but  in  a  higher  and  more  interior 
place  reside  the  cortical  substances,  which  send  forth  their  fibres 
through  the  cerebrum  as  so  many  luminous  and  calorific  rays,  into 
the  universal  body.  Thus  the  microcosm  or  animal  world  is  similar 
to  the  macrocosm  or  universe,  in  which  are  celestial,  sublunary,  and 
terrestial  spheres ;  also  in  this,  that  the  sphere  occupying  the  superior 

!)lace  and  representing  heaven  is  most  intimately  present  in  all  the 
nferior  spheres.  Thus  the  cerebrum,  together  with  its  cortical  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  common  centre  of  all  sensations  and  motions,  is 
everywhere  present  in  the  inferior  spheres ;  which  it  not  only  holds 
nnder  its  inspection,  but  also  governs  at  its  nod  and  will ;  and  were 
'  it  not  thus  intimately  p^esent  by  means  of  its  vicegerent  fibres,  all 
and  singular  the  parts  of  this  kingdom  would  be  destroyed. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  cortex  itself,  or  most  interiorly  in  the 
•npreme  heaven,  the  soul,  participant  of  the  divine  life,  altogether  as 
a  divinity,  has  fixed  her  seat ;  for  from  this  substance  and  by  it,  she 
inspects  and  dispenses  every  thing  in  her  world  and  system,  and  so 
provides  that  every  thing  therein  may  be  in  proper  order.  Therefore 
there  is  assigned  to  J^er,  within  her  realm,  a  species  of  omnipresence, 

Eower,  and  providence ;  and  this  is  her  franchise  by  virtue  of  her 
aving  formed  and  created  all  things  therein.  {See  Ec.  An,  Kingd,^ 
Part  1,71.  26,  239,  259,  et  seq.) 

Since  the  simple  fibre  is  produced  from  substances  of  a  celestial 
form,  it  would  seem  that  its  nature  is  not  terrestrial,  but  very  remote 
therefrom,  arising  from  the  purest  ether,  and  holding  a  place  in  the 
very  fastnesses  of  nature  herself;  where  is  the  beginning  of  natural 
forces,  endeavors,  and  motions;  and  from  which  all  others  fiow. 
From  such  celestial  forms,  to  which  interiorily  are  adjoined  and  con- 
joined living  spiritual  forms,  thus  forming  unities^  internally  spiritual^ 
and  externally  natural^  are  formed  the  simple  fibres,  from  which  all 
ethers  originate^  and  by  which  they  are  determined  and  excited  to 
Mction. 
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That  the  simple  fibres  thus  consist  of  spiritual  substances  and  thus 
partake  of  life,  is  supported  by  the  following  considerations.  As  be- 
fore intimated,  there  are,  beside  the  purely  natural  forms,  animated 
forms,  participating  of  life  and  intelligence,  duly  subordinated  one  to 
another,  and  all  subject  to  the  spiritual  form  itself;  for  they  are  cre- 
ated and  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  its  life  and  intelligence, 
and  therefore  are  likenesses  and  images  of  it,  and  are  properly  called 
spiritual  forms.  Such  are  the  first  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  su- 
perior and  more  perfect  in  man,  the  inferior  etnd  imperfect  in  other  ani- 
mals, and  the  most  imperfect  in  insects.  These  forms,  like  the  natu- 
ral forms,  descend,  by  an  order  6f  derivation  and  successive  series, 
even  to  the  ultimate  sjAlere,  and  are  wholly  accommodated  to  the 
world  forms.  They  create  and  organize  the  microcosm,  or  the  body; 
for  they  are  exemplars  of  their  universe,  aind  contain,  as  in  a  type, 
whatever  appears  in  the  organized  body.  The  fibres  are  their  deter- 
minations, and  at  the  same  time  rays  of  intellectual  light,  which  they 
emit  from  the  cerebrum  as  their  heaven,  and  by  which  theV  feel  and 
act.  Hence  these  forms  as  so  many  powers  may  be  called  living, 
and  the  higher  thereof  intelligent. 

^  The  forms  of  the  unities  of  the  simple  fibre,  because  they  are  enti- 
ties of  a  primitive  nature,  and  are  the  beginning  of  forces,  endeavors, 
and  motions  in  the  system,  and  as  they  flow  immediately  from  the 
spiritual  form  and  depend  upon  it,  cannot  be  other  than  these  celes- 
tial forms  under  consideration ;  which  act  upon  and  determine  the 
simple  fibre, — for  if  they  are  superior  to  the  celestial  forms,  they  are 
above  nature,  and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  spiritual  form.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  they  are  celestial  forms,  wedded  to  and  animated 
by  the  spiritual, — in  fine,  are  unities,  externally,  natural-celestial ; 
internally,  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

Now  as  the  simple  fibre  is  derived  from,  substances  of  a  spiritual 
nature  and  is  hence  a  partaker  of  life  or  animated,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  medullary  fibre,  this  also  is  living  and  animated  in  its  own  de- 
gree ;  but  its  life  is  more  common  and  obscure.  This  is  the  reason  tfutt^ 
as  soon  as  the  modifications  of  the  ether  or  air  touch  the  organs  of 
sense  constructed  of  fibres,  they  begin  to  live  and  are  called  sensations. 

The  posterior  and  more  imperfect  animal  forms,  belonging  to  the 
inferior  animals,  are  also  created  and  formed  to  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion and  the  reception  of  life  from  the  spiritual  form ;  which  flows 
also  immediately  into  them,  although  interior  in  order  and  degree ; 
very  much  (if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed)  as  the  solar  light  and 
heat  into  the  simple  and  purer,  as  well  as  compound  and  grosser  sub- 
stances ;  yet  the  simpler  and  purer  they  are  the  more  distinctly  and 
perfectly ;  and  each  one  appropriates  their  virtue  and  good  to  itself. 
Because  these  inferior  forms  are  of  the  same  degree  and  order  as  the 
vortical,  many  of  them  may  be  called  living  magnetes^  which,  of 
themselves  and  of  their  own  nature,  know  the  quarters  of  the  world. 
They  are  not  capacitated  to  receive  intelligence,  for  they  difler  from 

man  as  the  vortical  from  the  celestial  form. 

W.  H.  B. 
iTobs  cofitmiMd.) 
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ARTICLE   II. 


FREQUENT  COMMUNION. 

"The  life  of  piety  consists  in  thinking  piously  and  speaking  piously,  in  giving  much 
time  to  prayer,  in  behaving  thus  with  due  humility,  in  frequenting  temples  and  there  de- 
voutly attending  to  the  preachings,  and  frequtntly  every  year  receiving  the  Sacrament  of 
tiie  supper,  and  in  a  right  observance  of  other  parts  of  worship  according  to  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Church."—^.  C.  8253. 

It  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  communing  four 
times  in  the  year  does  not  come  up,  as  regards  the  point  of  frequency, 
to. what  Swedenborg  here  mentions  as  one  of  the  duties  of  piety. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of  monthly  com- 
munions. 

1.  The  practice  of  the  first  Christian  Church  before  its  decline.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  at  least 
every  Lord's  day  by  the  christians  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  there  said  of  the  three  thousand  converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  **  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers,**  Acts  ii.  42.  The 
breaking  of  bread  here,  being  classed  with  prayer  and  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  imports,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
a  religious  ordinance.  A  subsequent  verse  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  this  ordinance,  which  could  have  been  nothing  but  the  Lord's 
Supper,  was  a  constant,  frequent,  and  perhaps  daily  observance  at 
that  time.  "  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  breaking  bread,  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart."  In  Acts  xx.  7.,  we  find  as  follows : 
"And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  to- 
gether to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  The  implication 
here  is,  that  the  coming  together  of  the  disciples  to  break  bread,  was 
a  regular  occurrence  on  the  day  mentioned — that  is,  that  it  was 
weekly.  Neander  thinks  that  the  christians  assembled  daily,  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  for  public  worship  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Church  History,  Sec.  II.  4,  c,  also.  Sec.  III. 

The  well  known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trojan  contains  very  obvious  al- 
lusions to  the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  They  affirmed 
the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  that  **  they  met  on  a  certain 
stated  day^  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of  prayer  to  Christ 
as  to  some  God,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento)^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to  commit  any 
fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  deny  a  trust 
when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up ;  after  which 
it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  re-assemble  to  eat  in  com- 
mon a  harmless  meal." 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  there  was,  at  least,  a  weekly  celebra- 

tioD  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Church,  in  the  age 

immediately  succeeding  that  of  tlie  Apostles.    I  say,  at  least,  because. 
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in  some  parts  of  the  Church,  it  was  celebrated  twice  or  oftener  during 
the  week.  Those  who  wish  may  find  the  learning  on  this  subject  de- 
tailed in  Bingham's  Antiquities,  B.  15,  6.  9. 

Ignatius  exhorts  the  Ephesians  *'to  assemble  frequently  to  the  Eu- 
charist." Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  describes  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  Christians  on  Sunday,  and  among  other  things,  says, 
that  when  the  common  prayers  were  ended,  *'  bread  and  wine  were 
brought  to  the  President,  who  consecrated  them  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving," — thus  describing  the  communion  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  weekly  worship.  The  writers  mentioned  flourished,  the  former, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  the  latter,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  So  universal  was  this  custom  of  communing  every  Lord's 
day,  that  Sunday  C9.me  to  be  called  dies  panis^  "  the  day  of  bread." 

2.  The  way  in  which  our  present  practice  of  infrequent  communion 
originated  makes  somewhat  against  it.  .  It  originated  by  re-action 
from  an  opposite  extreme.  The  Eucharist,  in  the  process  of  time, 
came  to  be  administered  daily  all  over  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  language  began  to  be  held  about  the  elements  involving  the 
idea  of  some  mysterious  change  in  them,  by  means  of  consecration. 
Then  came  the  practice  of  carrying  the  host  in  processions,  and  of 
adoring  it.  Still  later  the  laity  were  excluded  from  the  participation 
of  the  cup,  on  the  ground  of  the  sanctity  of  the  element  in  it  and  the 
great  danger  that  it  should  be  spilled.  A  superstitious  reverence 
was  inculcated  towards  the  rite,  and  endless  fables  were  published 
concerning  its  efficiency  in  miracles.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  per- 
verted reverence,  there  went  (illustrating  that  contact  of  extremes 
which  is  so  often  witnessed  in  the  moral  world)  a  practical  neglect 
of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  They  gradually  became  so  backward 
to  commune,  that  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  506,  obliged 
every  one  to  commune  at  least  three  times  a  year.  This  canon  was 
renewed,  at  various  times  subsequently,  until  the  council  of  Latetran, 
which  W21S  compelled  to  be  content  with  exacting  only  one  com- 
munion yearly,  as  of  indispensable  obligation.  This  state  of  things 
perpetuated  itself  into  the  Reformation.  Calvin  made  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  assemble  the  Church  once  a  month  about  the  Lord's  table, 
but  he  met  with  much  opposition,  and  eventually  the  old  usage  tri- 
umphed in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland  and  France.  From 
them  the  preference  for  quarterly  communions  extended  itself  to  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  the  sects  derived  from  them  there  and  in 
this  country. 

3.  Where  the  Holy  Supper  is  administered  only  four  times  in  the 
year,  one  who,  from  any  accidental  cause,  misses  its  celebration,  goes 
six  months  without  the  communion.  This  certainly  is  a  long  period 
of  privation,  and  if  a  person,  in  such  cases,  does  not  experience  a  spi- 
ritual pining  before  the  recurrence  of  his  next  opportunity  it  can  only 
be  because  his  appetite  is  not  very  lively.  Yet  this  half  year  of 
famine  must  needs  befal  many.  It  may  take  place  with  a  mother 
who  cannot  leave  an  infant,  or  a  sick  child — with  one  of  a  family 
who  stays  at  home  that  the  house  may  not  be  left  unprotected — with 
a  servant  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  be  spared  on  that  !^aj:C\5s\5!i»aL 
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day,  by  his  or  her  employers.  It  raay  happen  from  sickness,  or  a 
passing  indisposition,  or  from  a  temporary  sense  of  unfitness,  or  by 
absence  from  home  on  the  communion  day.  It  may  happen  from  ex- 
treme inclemency  of  the  weather.  These  causes,  it  is  true,  may  be 
expected  to  detain  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  com- 
municants, on  any  given  day ;  yet  to  any  given  individual  they  may 
happen  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  to  the  aged  or  infirm  much 
oftener.  These  cases  would  constitute,  taken  all  together,  a  spiritual 
loss  which  the  wisdom  of  the  church  should  pbviltte,  if  possible,  to  its 
members. 

4.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  holy  act  of  worship.  To  a 
Christian  devoutly  desirous  of  spiritual  blessing^  there  is  no  occasion 
on  which  he  can  experience  such  an  elevatioi^  of  the  interiors  as  on 
this.  Prayer  and  the  Word  are  always  at  hand  with  him  to  give 
wings  to  the  soul,  but  the  Holy  Supper  adds  to  these  something  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  hardship  that  what  is  thus 
replete  with  blessing  to  those  who  use  it  aright,  should  be  absolutely 
limited  by  law  or  usage  to  be  celebrated  so  seldom  ? 

5.  A  greater  frequency  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Supper,  supposing 
to  obtain  in  any  Society,  would  not  compel  any  of  its  members  to 
commune  oftener  than  he  might  feel  would  be  for  his  spiritual  bene- 
fit. Should  even  a  weekly  communion  after  the  example  of  the  first 
Christians — for  which,  however,  I  do  not  plead — be  established,  it 
would  not  bind  any  one  to  commune  so  often  ;  it  would  simply  put  it 
in  his  power  to  do  so,  if  an  ever  burning  love  impelled  him  to  such  a 
course.  But  an  infrequent  celebration  has  no  such  argument  as  this 
in  its  favor.  A  minimum  number  of  communions  in  the  course  of 
the  year  is  prescribed  to  each  and  every  one.  I  call  it  a  minimum 
number,  because  all  must  and  do  feel  that  four  communions  in  the 
year  are  few  enough.  However  one  might  feel  that  his  stated  com- 
munion might  be  multiplied  with  profit  to  himself — ^however  he  might 
be,  reasonably,  in  states  of  joy,  or  of  temptation,  or  of  thankfulness 
for  some  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit  from  the  Lord's  hand,  to  which 
be  might  desire  to  give  expression  in  the  most  holy  act  of  worship  he 
is  inhibited.  If  monthly  communions  are  too  frequent,  those  who 
think  so,  have  a  superfluity  from  which  they  can  retrench.  If  quar- 
terly ones  are  too  seldom,  those  who  think  them  so  labor  under  a 
scarcity  for  which  they  have  no  remedy.  The  latter  might  be  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  the  former :  "  Your  rule  would  straiten  us,  but 
ours  would  not  distress  you.  Establish  a  monthly  communion,  and 
you  need  not  commune  more  than  once  in  a  quarter.  Establish  a 
quarterly  one  and  we  who  wish  to  commune  monthly,  are  deprived 
of  what  we  esteem  a  great  spiritual  privilege.'' 

It  may  be  replied  to  the  above  considerations  that  there  is  danger 
lest  frequent  communions  should  lead  to  familiarity,  and  an  incon- 
siderate approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  danger  ex- 
ists should  not,  I  think,  be  denied.  The  experience  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Church  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  real.  The  true  wis- 
dom of  that  church  lay  in  reducing,  rather  than  in  multiplying  its 
eucbaristical  observances.    A  weekly,  or  daily  celebration — ^if  it  wwe 
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a  daily  one — ^was  appropriate,  in  the  season  of  their  first  love  and 
joy — but  it  should  not  have  been  retained  after  light  began  to  take 
the  place  of  heat  with  them.  But,  unhappily,  the  genius  of  that 
Church  inclined  it  to  exalt  the  outward,  and  to  multiply  externals, 
and  it  yielded  to  that  genius  in  the  present  instance.  To  determine 
the  question  before  us  aright,  we  must  inquire  first,  how  frequent 
shall  communions  be,  considering  that  their  benefits  are  so  rich  and 
various  to  all  worthy  receiver^  and  next,  how  unfrequent  shall  they 
be,  that  the  danger  of  inconsiderate  approach  may  be  avoided. 

The  nature  of  the  rite  as  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship  per- 
suades a  frequent  observance  of  it — the  danger  of  inconsideration  de- 
mands that  it  be  not  tSh  frequent.  The  due  frequency  is  to  be  found 
at  the  point  wher<  thes^  opposite  considerations  form  an  equilibrium. 
This  point  cannot  be  ascertained  with  a  precision  like  that  with  which 
the  mathematician  resolves  some  problem  of  the  maximum,  but  we 
can  approximate  towards  it.  The  above  arguments  would  seem  to 
show  that,  in  our  practice,  we  have  fixed  it  too  far  towards  the  neg- 
ative side,  and  that,  through  excess  of  caution,  we  are  limiting  our- 
selves unnecessarily  in  our  spiritual  privileges. 

A.  E.  F. 


ARTICLE   UI. 


"  PROF.  BUSH'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS." 

"In  our  number  for  May  we  commented  upon  some  remarks  of  Prof.  Bush, 
in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  do  away  with  ^  the  current  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity/  and  to  remove  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  ^  the  seal  of  sanc- 
tity' from  the  clerical  office.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  argument,  we 
certainly  showed  that  in  this  he  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Swedenborg,  who 
taught  most  explicitly  that  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  priests,  on  account  of 
the  sanctity  of  their  office.  This  same  subject  is  followed  up  by  Prof.  Bush  in  the 
later  numbers  of  the  Repository,  and  may  perhaps  require  further  notice  from 
the  Magazine  hereafter.  But  our  present  purpose  was  merely  to  refer  to  a 
passage  in  the  July  number,  p.  31o,  in  which  a  similar  assault  is  made  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be  expect- 
ed, and  only  marks  another  step  in  the  same  path.  His  language  is,  *  In  like 
manner  with  the  sacraments,  which  have  been  clothed  vnth  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  sanC' 
tity  in  order  to  enhance  the  official  sanctity  of  those  who  administer  them  J* 

*^  But  does  not  Swedenborg  everywhere  speak  of  the  sacraments  as  being  of 
pre-eminent  sanctity  %  His  Article  IV.  concerning  the  Holy  Supper  (T.  C.  R. 
D.  716  to  718)  is  designed  to  show  *•  That  in  the  Holy  Supper  there  is  the  whole 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  whole  of  his  Redemption  ;'  and  tne  whole  chapter  is  of 
similar  import,  explaining  wherein  this  sanctity  consists,  not  that  this  sacra- 
ment maybe  brought  down  in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  level  of  common  things, 
but  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  it  really  and  truly  is,  namely,  the  most  holy  thing 
of  worship, 

**  We  shall  at  present  merely  quote  one  number  (699),  from  the  *  True  Chris- 
tian religion,'  in  which  among  others,  Swedenborg  speaks  of  a  certain  class  who 
regard  the  holiness  of  the  supper  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Prof.  Bush,  as 
having  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the  clergy." 
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**  Who  that  is  truly  a  Christian,  does  not  acknowledge  that  those  two  sacraments  are 
holy  ;  yea,  that  they  are  the  most  holy  things  of  worship  in  Christendom  ?  But  who 
knows  where  their  holiness  resides,  or  whence  it  is  ?  In  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
from  the  literal  sense,  no  more  is  known,  than  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  given  for  eating, 
and  bis  blood  for  drinking ;  and  that,  instead  of  these,  bread  and  wine.  Who  can  thence 
think  otherwise,  than  that  it  is  holy  only  on  account  of  the  command  of  the  Lord? 
Whereforb  the  most  sagacious  of  the  church  have  taught,  that  while  the  Word  comes  to 
the  element,  it  becomes  a  sacrament.  But  because  this  origin  of  its  holiness  does  not  fall 
into  ibe  understanding,  nor  appear  in  the  elements  or  symbols  of  the  sacrament,  but  only 
into  the  memory,  therefore  some  observe  it  from  a  confidence  that  sins  are  remitted  by 
means  of  it;  some  because  they  believe  that  it  sanctifies;  some  because  it  strengthens 
faith,  and  thus  also  promotes  salvation.  But  those  who  think  lightly  of  it,  frequent  it 
merely  from  custom  from  childhood  ;  and  some,  because  they  see  nothing  of  reason  con- 
eeming  it,  neglect  it ;  but  the  impious  turn  themselves  away  from  it,  and  say  to  them- 
selves, *  What  is  it,  but  a  certain  ceremony,  on  which  holiness  has  been  impressed  by  the 
clergy  1  For  what  is  there  there  but  bread  and  wine  ?  And  what  is  it  but  a  figment, 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  his  blood  which  was  then  shed, 
are  distributed  to  the  communicants  together  with  the  bread  and  wine  ?  Besides  other 
things.'" 

The  above  appears  in  the  Aug.  No.  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine,  to  which 
our  various  heresies  are  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  obnox- 
ious, and  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  its  eagerness  to  set  them  forth 
in  their  most  aggravated  enormity,  is  not  always  scrupulous  to  confine 
itself  within  the  limits  of  perfect  fairness  and  truth.  Even  where 
there  is  a  semblance  of  support  for  its  assertions  in  the  letter  of  our 
remarks,  still  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  usually  manages  to  convey 
an  impression  of  our  meaning  which  does  it  about  as  much  injury  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  would  a  downright  falsification.  We  shall 
evince  that  the  present  is  an  instance  strikingly  in  point. 

It  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  understanding  of  our 
readers  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  scope  of  the  article  above  cited  is 
to  fasten  upon  us  the  odium  of  entertaining  and  teaching,  if  not  a 
contemptuous,  at  least  a  slight  and  disparaging  estimate  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  It  charges  us  with  having  made  an  "  assault" 
upon  their  sanctity,  and  proceeds  to  array  against  us  the  authority  of 
Swedenborg,  just  as  if  reasoning  with  one  who  sacrilegiously  impugn- 
ed what  every  Newchurchman  would  be  supposed  of  course  to  admit ; 
and  finally  winding  up  with  an  extract  from  our  author,  the  evident 
drift  of  which  is  to  identify  us  with  a  certain  class  of  "  impious" 
spirits  that  acknowledged  no  other  holiness  in  the  sacred  supper  than 
that  which  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  clergy. 

Now  as  this  is,  upon  the  mildest  construction,  somewhat  of  a  serious 
charge  to  bring  against  a  brother  and  a  professed  teacher  in  the  New 
Church,  it  would  seem  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  made  should  be  such  as  very  clearly  to  sustain  it.  It 
might  also  be  presumed  that  the  influence  of  that  charity  which 
"hopeth  all  things"  and  which  is  so  averse  to  think  evil  unless  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  do  so,  would  instinctively  c£ist  about  for  and 
seize  upon  any  qualifying  or  mitigating  expressions  which  would  go 
to  soften  a  harsh  judgment  fti  regard  to  the  oSender's  state  and  mo- 
tives. But  how  stand  the  facts  in  the  case  before  us  ?  What  is  the 
basis  of  the  grave  accusation  of  our  having  made  an  **  assault"  upon 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  how  large  an  admixture  of  the 
element  of  charity  is  to  be  detected  in  the  conduct  of  the  plea  against 
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us?     We  will  give  at  length  the  paragraph  from  the  Repository  (p. 
318)  on  which  the  whole  is  founded. 

So  deeply,  for  a  long  tract  of  ages,  has  clerical  prerogative  become  entrenchj 
ed  iu  the  prejudices  and  affections  of  the  Christian  world,  so  completely  has  it 
moulded  their  forms  of  thought,  that  it  is  an  immense  achievement  to  get  out 
of  the  magic  circle  of  associations  which  it  conjures  around  us,  and  to  look 
upon  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  Lord's  Word  and  of  man's  wisdom.  Who 
thinks  of  public  instruction  in  a  church  but  in  connexion  with  a  consecrated  edifice, 
a  pulpit  sacred  to  an  ordained  occupant,  and  a  passively  listening  audience '^ 
But  these  are  mere  adventitious  appendages  which  have  grown  by  slow  de- 
grees around  the  central  institute  of  worship.  In  like  manner  with  the  sacra- 
ments, which  have  been  clothed  with  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  sanctity  in  order 
to  enhance  the  official  sanctity  of  those  who  administer  them.  We  would  not 
imply  by  this  that  they  are  not  to  be  reverently  regarded  as  of  Divine  appointment^  but 
we  are  yet  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
is  to  be  prohibited  to  any  but  those  who  have  passed  through  the  regular 
sacerdotal  routine  and  received  the  due  credentials  at  the  hands  of  the  due 
authorities. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  theme  of  our  remarks  is  the  alleg- 
ed ascendancy  which  has  been  gained  in  process  of  time  by  the  clergy, 
and  which  has  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
their  every  idea  on  the  subject  has  been  moulded  into  a  ruling  conformi- 
ty with  what  we  may  term  the  clerical  constitution  of  things.  In  this 
connection  we  allude  to  the  fixedness  of  popular  prepossessions  in  re- 
gard to  church  edifices  and  pulpits  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  public  religious 
instruction,  whereas  we  venture  to  speak  of  them  as  mere  adventi- 
tious appendages  to  divine  worship,  the  essential  .reality  of  which 
might  remain  even  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  accompaniments.  Yet 
even  of  these  we  say  nothing  disparaging  as  viewed  in  themselves.  In 
the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  design  we  advert  to  the  Sacraments. 
We  speak  of  them  specifically  in  the  relation  in  which  they  have  been 
made  to  stand  with  the  clerical  function.  We  mean  nothing  disres- 
pectful to  them  considered  per  se.  In  saying  that  they  "  have  been 
clothed  with  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  sanctity"  in  the  estimation  of 
the  church,  we  by  no  means  design  to  imply  that  they  are  not  in  them- 
selves entitled  to  be  so  regarded  for  what  they  are  in  their  nature  and 
origin,  but  simply  that  the  exceeding  deference  paid  to  the  clergy  has 
tended  to  invest  these  rites  with  a  character  of  such  peculiar  saored- 
ness  that  the  administration  of  them  by  any  other  class  of  men  would 
amount  to  little  short  of  sacrilege  and  profanity.  It  is  solely  in  this 
particular  relation,  and  not  in  themselves  absolutely,  that  we  are  here 
alluding  to  them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  or  ungenerous 
than  to  torture  our  words  into  a  constructive  **  assault,"  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sacraments  intrinsically  considered. 

This  perversion  of  our  meaning  is  the  more  gross  and  unpardonable 
from  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  guarded  so 
expressly  against  it,  as  the  reeuler  will  perceive  by  referring  to  the 
extract,  which  defines  our  scope  with  the  utmost  exactness.  Had  our 
remarks  closed  with  the  words  which  our  critic  has  quoted,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  apt  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  SacraxicNfo^c^^ 
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were  placed  by  us  upon  a  par  with  the  church  building  and  the  pul- 
pit, as  of  no  divine  authority,  but  barely  as  the  creatures  of  human 
expediency.  But  this  construction  is  obviously  precluded  in  what 
follows,  which  we  have  here  inserted  in  italics.  This  sentence,  our 
candid  censor  has  been  very  careful  to  omit,  as  its  citation  would 
evidently  have  deprived  him  of  a  peculiar  advantage  for  giving  an 
invidious  and  opprobrious  tone  to  his  criticism.  Yet  what  shall  be 
thought  of  the  conduct  of  a  writer  who  could  resort  to  a  policy  like 
this  ?  When  we  had  expressly  said  and  with  a  distinct  view  to  cut 
off  the  very  inference  that  he  has  drawn  from  our  language  that''  we 
would  not  imply  by  this  that  they  are  not  to  be  reverently  regarded  33 
of  Divine  appointment,"  was  it  the  part  of  Christian  candor  and  equity 
to  suppress  and  conceal  from  his  readers  this  qualifying  clause,  and 
knowingly  to  subject  us  to  the  odium  which  such  a  garbled  presen- 
tation of  our  language  would  be  sure  to  draw  after  it  ?  Is  this  the 
way  in  which  controversy  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  New  Church  ? 
Is  this  the  mode  in  which  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  charity  and  bro- 
therly love  are  to  be  recommended  to  the  world  ?  It  gives  us  un- 
speakable pain  to  be  compelled  to  appear  in  this  attitude  of  antagon- 
ism with  a  fellow-receiver  of  the  sublime  and  holy  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  But  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  sit  down  in  silent  sub- 
mission under  the  most  unjust  reproach  ?  Shall  we  patiently  suffer 
our  good  name  to  be  cast  out  as  evil  among  our  brethren  when  con- 
scious of  not  having  deserved  it?  Shall  we  quietly  permit  such  in- 
justice to  be  done  to  our  positions  without  lifting  up  a  voice  of  protest 
and  rebuke  ?  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  sadly  unpropitious  efiect 
upon  the  novitiate  reader  of  even  the  vein  of  vindication  which  we  thus 
are  constrained  to  adopt.  But  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  harm  done  to  the  cause  from  the  refutation  of  calumnious  charges? 
Is  it  upon  the  injured  or  upon  the  injuring  party? — upon  him  that 
repels  or  upon  him  that  assails  ?  In  the  present  case  we  have  ihe 
most  positive  consciousness  of  having  been  injured  in  the  esteem  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  we  would  fain  retain  so  long  as  we  give 
them  no  occasion  to  withhold  it.  But  what  are  our  prospects  ot  re- 
dress ?  The  defence  we  have  to  offer  can  not  be  expected  to  reach, 
in  our  pages,  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  will  read  and  be  preju- 
diced by  the  charge  as  conveyed  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  ;  und 
as  to  any  intimation  by  the  '  editor  to  his  reeulers  of  the  drift  of  the 
present  reply,  we  can  of  course  have  no  ground  for  expecting  it. 
The  charge  in  question  comes  from  a  source  to  which  apology  or  re- 
cantation is  but  little  known ;  and  the  fact  that  any  one  could  frame 
such  an  accusation  from  such  materials  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cut  off 
all  hope  on  this  score.  We  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  rest- 
ing under  an  unrighteous  verdict  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  our 
brethren  in  the  faith,  until  the  working  of  the  Divine  Providence  bring 
about  the  rectification  of  a  wrong  judgment.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  some  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  if  we  are  under  a  cloud,  we 
are  not  under  the  veil. 

And  let  us  here  remark,  ^*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  that  the 
course  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine  towards  the  Editor  of  the  Repositoiy 
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has  been  from  the  outset  marked  by  features  so  peouliar  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  inquiries  from  many  quarters  :to  'v^hich  ^e  have  ever 
been  inclined  to  give  evasive  answers.  Entering  the  field  as  a  hearty 
co-laborer  in  the  cause  of  the  New  Church,  and  w^ith  no  other  than 
the  kindest  feelings  towards  our  brethren,  the  conductors  of  that 
periodical,  we  soon  discovered  our  mistake  in  anticipating  either 
fljrmpathy  or  good  fellowship  from  that  source.  If  there  were  any 
thing  of  fraternal  warmth  in  the  heart  it  certainly  failed  in  extending 
itself  to  the  shoulder.  The  sensation  conveyed  by  contact  with  this 
region  of  the  outer  man  was  not  that  which  pervails  in  the  torrid  or 
the  temperate  zone,  but  had  much  more  of  the  arctic  about  it  than 
either.  And  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  has  been  all  along.  The 
sequel  has  answered  to  the  outset.  We  can  scarcely  refer  to  an  in- 
stance in  which  our  humble  efforts  have  seemed  to  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  our  co-temporaries  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  palpable  evi- 
dence of  this  has  elicited  the  inquiries  above  alluded  to.  It  has  not 
been  easy  for  many  of  our  friends  to  see  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
tone  of  severity  and  bitterness  which  has  marked  their  strictures  upon 
the  several  positions  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  assumed  in  our 
efforts  to  propagate  New  Church  truth.  We  had  in  fact  not  a  little 
of  the  same  difficulty  ourselves  till  we  learned  the  depth  and  intensi- 
ty of  their  aversion  to  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  Mesmerism  when 
viewed  in  any  kind  of  relation  to  the  developments  of  the  New  Church. 
This  was  our  first  offence,  for  which  we  have  never  yet  been  forgiven 
at  the  hands  of  our  censors,  and  never  expect  to  be.  We  must  still 
rest  hopelessly  under  the  imputation,  in  their  minds,  of  having  com- 
promised the  best  interests  of  the  Church  by  suborning  the  attestation 
of  infernal  powers  in  behalf  of  celestial  truths.  Although  assur- 
ed by  Swedenborg  that  it  is  lawful  to  seek  confirmations  of  establish- 
ed verities  from  any  of  the'  thousand  sources  that  yield  them, 
yet  here  the  conductors  of  the  Magazine  would  have  us  believe 
is  a  grand  exception.  The  astounding  phenomena  of  psychology" 
mesmerically  developed  are  never  once  to  be  named  by  the  wi* 
vocate  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  as  we  could  not  consent  to  the 
mandate  of  "  mum"  on  this  score,  our  recusancy  has  incurred  a  dis- 
pleasure in  the  quarter  alluded  to  which  we  have  long  since  des- 
paired of  conciliating. 

But  we  have  sinned  perhaps  still  more  deeply  on  another  score. 
We  have  ventured  to  question  those  peculiar  vievjrs  of  New  Church 
order  and  government  to  which  the  Magazine  is  so  expressly  and  so 
conscientiously  committed.  From  the  very  dawn  of  our  interest  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation  we  were  forced  to  dissent  from 
the  principles  which  we  saw  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  peculiar 
polity  which  our  Eastern  brethren  had  adopted,  and  this  dissent  we 
have  never  scrupled  frankly  to  avow  on  every  suitable  occasion.  Yet 
in  doing  it  we  have  always  been  careful,  or  endeavored  to  be,  of  im- 
pugning the  motives  or  characters  of  those  who  have  sincerely  es- 
poused the  existing  order  of  things.  We  have  solicitously  shunned 
approach  to  the  verge  of  personal  obloquy  or  crimination.  We  have 
aimed  rather  to  refer  the  evils  which  we  recognize,  not  to  any  actuid 
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purpose  of  self-aggrandizement  or  oppressive  domination,  but  to  just 
that  inadvertence  that  might  be  presumed  to  exist  with  those  who  were 
born  and  reared  under  an  order  of  things  which,  in  its  main  features, 
had  seldom  or  ever  been  questioned,  and  which,  but  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  our  experience,  we  should  probably  never 
have  questioned  ourselves.  But  a  man  must  have  served  a  very 
short  novitiate  in  connexion  with  religious  bodies  not  to  have 
learned  that  almost  any  thing  is  more  easily  brooked  in  such 
bodies  than  disaffection  with  their  external  polity.  He  may  dissent 
from  their  doctrines  with  impunity.  He  may  make  himself  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  still  pass  on  unmolested.  But  woe 
betide  him  if  the  sin  of  schism  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  It  is  lese 
majesty  towards  the  Church.  It  is  ecclesiastical  treason,  upon  which 
the  sorest  penalty  is  prone  to  be  visited. 

Jn  this  respect  we  have  undoubtedly  incurred  the  deep  displeasure 
of  the  conductoFS  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine.  Our  freedom  of  Ibought 
and  expression  relative  to  Conventions,  Rules  of  Order,  the  Priest- 
hood, &c.,  notwithstanding  all  our  reserves  and  qualifications,  touches 
a  chord  which  responds  in  no  dulcet  notes  to  the  presumption  of  our 
fingering.  On  this  score  we  fear  we  can  give  no  guaranty  of  better 
behavior  in  future.  We  foresee  that  we  are  destined  to  give  our 
friends  of  the  Magazine  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  what  they  deem 
the  radical  and  destructive  nature  of  our  views,  but  us  we  hold  them 
intelligently  and  are  prepared  to  maintain  them  argumentatively,  we 
trust  they  will  take  as  philosophically  as  possible  the  perversity  of  our 
course.  It  is  not  exactly  in  our  temperament  to  bow  the  knee  of  blind 
submission  to  institutes  of  which  we  do  not  see  ourselves  an  adequate 
basis,  and  though  we  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  living  and  acting 
on  terms  of  amity  with  our  N.  C.  brethren,  we  must  still  forego  the 
pleasure  if  it  is  to  be  procured  only  at  the  price  of  falling  down  at 
the  sound  of  harp,  dulcimer,  and  sackbut,  and  doing  obeisance  to  an 
idolum  ecclesicB /which  usurps  the  deference  due  to  a  heavenly  ordi- 
nance. We  know  very  well  what  we  have  to  expect  from  our  Bos- 
ton brethren  as  the  penalty  of  our  dogged  persistence  in  thinking  and 
speaking  for  ourselves  on  the  subjects  which  concern  more  than  all 
others  the  welfare  present  and  future  of  the  New  Church.  But  we 
would  fain  have  them  advised  that  what  we  regard  as  truth  we  shall 
continue  fearlessly  to  proclaim,  and  though  we  court  no  controversy 
with  them  or  others,  yet  if  they  are  constrained  to  call  in  question 
our  positions,  we  shall  fe«l  in  like  manner  constrained  to  defend  them 
as  best  we  may,  and  if  we  find,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  attempt  to 
hold  up  our  views  by  perversions  and  suppressions  to  the  odium  of 
the  Church,  we  shall  feel  bound,  by  our  allegiance  to  truth,  to  rebuke 
the  wrong-doing  in  emphatic  terms,  and  to  set  ourselves  right  with  as 
many  minds  as  we  can  reach. 

We  confess  that  we  feel  humiliated  and  grieved  at  being  compelled 
to  assume  this  attitude  towards  those  with  whom  we  would  vastly 
prefer  to  walk  together  in  the  amity  and  unity  of  the  New  Church 
faith.  We  regard  it  as  supremely  deplorable  that  we  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently *^  agreed  ^  so  to  walk  and  work.    The  leading  periodical 
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publications  of  the  New  Church  have  surely  other  and  higher  uses  to 
perform  than  thus  to  speak  ill  of  each  other  or  to  vindicate  tliem- 
selves.  It  is  a  wrong  to  their  readers  to  make  them  a  vehicle  of  the 
personal  debates  of  their  editors.  So  deeply  are  we  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  such  a  relative  position,  that  we  have 
felt  solemnly  called  upon  to  try  our  own  spirit  in  this  matter,  to  weigh 
our  motives,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  every  step  of  our  course  thus  far. 
The  result  of  our  inquisition  is  that  we  cannot  write  ourselves  offend- 
ers except  on  the  score  of  having  honestly  differed  from  our  brethren 
on  the  subject  of  Church  government  and  order,  and  having  frankly 
stated  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  dissent.  In  doing  this  our  va- 
riance has  been  with  principles  and  not  with  persons.  We  have 
brought  railing  accusations  against  no  one.  We  have  aimed  to  ex- 
cite personal  prejudice  against  no  one.  In  respect  to  the  Convention, 
we  have  commented  freely  upon  the  measures  which  we  believe  to 
grow  legitimately  out  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system, 
and  which  principles  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  false  in  their  nature, 
and  pernicious  in  their  operation.  This  opinion  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  entertain  and  to  express,  provided  we  give  our  reasons  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  transgress  not  the  laws  of  charity  in  so 
doing.  These  laws  require  that  we  should  anxiously  discriminate 
between  the  apprehended  falsities  and  evils  of  the  system  in  itself 
and  the  states  and  motives  of  those  who  have  espoused  it — that  we 
should  not  infer  that  they  are  as  culpable  as  we  deem  the  principles 
erroneous — and  that  we  should  solicitously  seek  in  our  own  minds  to 
find  every  excuse,  to  make  every  allowance,  for  the  stand  they  have 
taken,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  by  any  means  permit. 
This  is  our  duty,  and  in  this  duty  we  have  endeavored  not  to  be 
wanting.  If  we  have  failed,  we  think  we  should  not  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge it  were  it  kindly  pointed  out  to  us.  What  then  is  the 
duty  of  those  that  are  "  of  the  contrary  part  ?"  Is  it  not  to  attempt  to 
show,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  candor,  that  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  our  dissent  are  insufficient  or  fallacious  ?  What  propriety 
is  there  in  a  harsh,  severe,  invidious,  or  opprobrious  vein  of  remark 
towards  one  who  is  endeavoring  to  be  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  who  has  no  unkindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons 
whom  his  arguments  may  affect  ?  What  is  gained  by  adopting  a 
tone  of  animadversion  that  will  virtually  hold  him  up  as  an  enemy 
to  the  cause  that  he  professes  to  love  and  serve  ?  Is  there  no  possi- 
bility that  differing  opinions  may  be  holfcstly  and  sincerely  held  by 
brethren  in  the  New  Church  on  points  of  minor  moment,  especially 
those  of  external  order  ?  Can  there  be  no  discussion  on  these  points 
but  they  shall  degenerate  into  angry  and  reproachful  altercations? 
Will  not  the  surrounding  world  be  prompted  to  inquire  whether  any 
part  of  a  system  of  religious  doctrine,  external  or  internal,  is  worth 
contending  for  which  does  not  enable  its  disciples  to  differ  without 
openly  or  covertly  vituperating  each  other  ? 

la  all  this  we  have  no  thought  of  reading  a  lecture  to  others  which 
we  do  not  take  home  to  ourselves.  So  far  as  we  are  open  to  censure 
on  the  score  alluded  to  we  are  also,  we  trust,  open  to  conviction. 
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How  far  this  is,  others  perhaps  may  have  a  readier  discernment  than 
we  have  ourselves.  We  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  amenable  to 
the  charge  of  undue  severity  except  it  be  in  meeting  and  repelling  a 
previous  severity  from  the  opposite  side.  A  tart  assault  may  have 
provoked  a  tart  defence.  Of  any  misdemeanor  of  an  aggressive  kind 
we  cannot  accuse  ourselves.  But  we  shall  be  happy  to  **  change  our 
voice  "  whenever  our  brethren  of  the  Magazine  shall  give  us  the  op- 
portunity. We  would  fain  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  especially  with 
those  of  our  own  household.  That  such  apparently  has  not  been  the 
case, — and  still  is  not — that  professed  brethren  have  been  alienated, 
estranged,  and  imbittered,  and  still  are — has  weighed  so  heavily  on 
our  spirits  that  we  have  deemed  the  present  eclaircissement  necessary. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  explanation  demanded  by  the  outraged  spirit  of 
charity  in  the  New  Church.  Whether  it  shall  be  in  itself,  or  eventual- 
ly lead  to,  an  adequate  propitiation  offered  to  that  spirit,  remains  to 

be  seen. 

6.B. 
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ARTICLE   IT. 


HEATHEN  AND  CHRISTIAN  POETRY. 

The  art  of  composition,  and  that  of  poetry  in  particular,  certainly 
attained  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  have  justly  been  regarded  as  masters  and  models 
of  style.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  productions  of  the  heathen  muse 
with  those  of  the  Christian  poet,  we  can  but  feel  that  there  is  a  little- 
ness of  mind  displayed  in  them,  which  sometimes,  even  amid  the  finest 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  most  faultless  graces  of  style,  descends  to 
puerility.  Amid  the  most  sublime  and  the  most  beautiful  things  of 
nature,  they  had  no  power  to  ascend  above  or  to  pass  beyond  what 
nature  gave.  The  world  of  theii'  mind  seems  to  have  been  (nor  is  it 
strange)  as  contracted  as  were  their  ideas  of  the  globe  itself  on  which 
we  dwell.  Does  the  poet  profess  to  lead  us  to  the  abode  of  the  bless- 
ed— he  shows  us  no  higher  heaven  than  the  cloudy-topped  Olympus : 
even  when  he  seeks  to  bring  us  into  the  presence  of  the  gods,  we  can 
see  only  idol  men  decked  out  with  artificial  gew-gaws. 

If  the  ancients  themselves  were  not  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of 
painting  their  gods  more  vicious  and  inhuman  than  themselves,  it 
only  shows  the  more  strongly  how  lost  they  were  to  the  perception  of 
the  true  and  heavenly  nobility,  which  the  poet  who  would  refine,  ele- 
vate, and  benefit  his  race  ought  to  have  in  view  before  his  eye.  We 
need  not  doubt  that  poetry  had,  in  the  days  of  classic  antiquity,  its 
ameliorating  influence,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  rude  tribes  to 
whom  it  was  (literally)  sung :  but  the  charity  which  in  these  days  en- 
kindles the  love  and  hope  of  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  which 
is  awcJcening  new  tones  in  the  poet's  soul  also, — a  charity  of  which 
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the  world  is  just  now  becoming  rapidly  more  and  more  sensible, 
had  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  heathen  poet — scarcely  even  of  the 
philosopher,  elevated  in  his  conceptions  as  he  might  have  been  above 
the  poets  of  his  day.  Humanity  was  then  still  on  the  downward 
road ;  and  all  that  the  keenest  eyed  wisdom  could  then  do,  was  to 
look  forward  through  the  dim  telescope  of  prophecy  to  a  future  day 
of  promise. 

Charity  and  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod  are  the  essentially  new  and 
distinctive  elements  of  Christian  poetry ;  the  one,  the  heart  of  all  its 
grace  and  tenderness ;  the  other,  irradiating  it  with  living  light  from 
the  one  great  sun  of  heaven,  instead  of  the  conflicting  rays  of  a  thou- 
sand  flickering  taper-sparks  of  divinity,  by  whose  light  the  ancient 
vates  painfully  labored  to  spell  out  the  lessons  of  truth — a  light  which, 
unable  to  turn  to  day  that  dread  night  of  humanity^  only  served  to 
add  gloom  to  its  darkness. 

By  Christian  poetry,  it  is  intended  shall  be  understood,  not  simply 
r<eligious  poetry,  but  all  that  which  flows  from  the  genial  influences 
of  Christianity  in  every  sphere.  The  strictly  religious  poetry  of  Chris- 
tendom has  t>een,  strange  perhaps  to  say,  less  truly  Christian,  in  many 
instance^  than  any.  More  intelligibly  speaking,  it  has  been  more 
austere  and  Jewish«-*less  poetical,  indeed.  The  Christian  element  in 
poetry  has  hitherto  been  but  obscurely  manifested,  and  imperfectly 
brought  forth,  in  like  manner  as  the  genuine  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  only  imperfectly  apprehended.  But  where  the  poetical  spirit 
has  felt  itself  free  to  flow,  untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  harsh  aog* 
matism,  yet  under  the  influence  of  Christian  feeling,  there  has  sprung 
forth  many  a  strain,  breathing  enough  of  the  freshness  and  fragranco 
of  living  charity,  to  he  perceptible  to  all  who  are  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting it. 

The  poetry  of  every  age  and  nation  must  embody  the  prevailing 
affections  of  that  age  and  nation.  The  bard,  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
but  the  organ  through  which  these  affections  And  utterance.  When 
warlike  bravery  was  regarded  as  the  noblest  virtue,  it  also  held  the 
sceptre  in  the  realm  of  song,  and  an  Iliad  was  the  sublimest  embodi* 
raent  of  its  glory.  The  war  epic  was  a  splendid  triumph  of  genius ; 
but  it  was  a  triumph  of  the  genius  of  a  barbarous  age.  We  can 
hardly  expect,  we  cannot  desire,  that  it  should  ever  be  re-produced* 
The  muse  of  charity  may  perchance  be  led  to  sing  of  wars,  but  she 
will  view  them  from  the  side  of  mercy ;  and  in  her  song,  the  plaudits 
of  the  victors  will  be  drowned  in  lamentations  for  the  fallen. 

Some  writer  has  remarked,  that  every  one  becomes  eloquent,  when 
he  is  discoursing  of  God.  But  when  the  conception  of  divinity  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  human  limits,  and  the  divine  character  blotted  with 
the  frailties  of  humanity,  then  all  the  force  of  the  eloquence  which 
the  noblest  of  conception  gives  is  gone.  A  dumb  idol  has  no  power 
over  the  heart ;  not  even  a  Jupiter  has  any  hold  upon  the  conscience. 
Hence  the  surpassing  power  with  which  the  Christian  poet  can  teach 
and  enforce  virtue,  beyond  all  that  lay  within  the  heathen  poet's  scope. 

I  have  avoided  speaking  distinctly  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Christian 
churches,  because  there  was  enough  of  the  Christian  element  iaths^ 
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poetry  of  the  former  to  serve  the  purpose  of  comparisony  while  we 
nave  hardly  as  yet  begun  to  see  what  the  poetrv  of  the  latter  will  be. 
But  if  truth,  beauty,  and  charity  combined^  be  the  essential  requisites 
of  true  poetry,  there  certainly  can  be  no  better  ground  for  its  produc-» 
tion  than  a  church  such  as  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  be« 

The  warlike  element  is  fast  receding  from  the  height  of  estimation 
in  which  even  the  first  Christian  church  was  inclined  to  hold  it,  and 
the  spirit  of  peace,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  peaceful  arts,  are  assum- 
ing a  place  proportionally  higher.  Amidst  a  thousand  confusing  and 
conflicting  principles,  apparently  let  loose  for  strife  without  guide  or 
ruler,  we  can  discern  everywhere  aspirations  and  endeavors  after 
something  higher  and  better.  And  though  these  endeavors  seem  often 
strangely  misdirected  they  serve  to  show  that  the  new  leaven  is,  at 
least  in  the  hidden  inmost  of  things,  powerfully  at  work,  preparatory 
to  the  making  all  things  new. 

It  hardly  need  be  remarked,  what  an  exhaustless  source  of  religious 
poetic  feeling  is  contained  in  the  poetry  of  the  inspired  Word.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  amount  of  direct  influence  which 
it  has  actually  had  in  the  formation  of  the  style  of  the  religious  poe* 
try  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  all  classes  of 
poetry  in  general.  Not  a  language  even  among  the  christianized  na* 
tions,  but  has  firmly  inwoven  into  the  framework  not  only  of  its 
poetic,  but  even  its  common  style,  more  or  less  of  the  idioms  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  All  this,  too,  it  may  seem, 
the  New  Church  will  be  able  to  use  with  renewcnd  advantage ;  ap- 
preciating the  use  of  correspondences,  and  therefore  being  able  to 
apply  them  with  propriety,  discerning  between  what  is  real  and  what 
is  only  apparently  true,  and  thus  able  to  avoid  the  sensuality  and  Ju- 
daizing  character  which  defaces  much  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the 
past — as  for  example,  where  the  prevailing  sensual  ideas  of  the  resur- 
rection and  last  judgment  are  introduced,  which  only  grow  more  hid- 
eous pictures,  if  it  may  so  be  said,  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  who  should 
be  able  not  only  to  adorn  whatever  he  touches,  but  to  elevate,  and  to 
discern  the  truth  of  all,  in  some  degree.  And  when  the  poet  shall 
arise,  who  has  brought  forth  in  his  life  the  deeper  truths  now  open  to 
the  willing  mind,  will  he  not  also  be  so  much  the  more  deeply  inspir- 
ed as  a  poet,  and  the  more  able  to  reach  new  heights  of  song,  inac- 
cessible and  invisible  from  the  old  Parnassus  ? 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  classics  will  continue 
to  be,  as  they  have  been,  the  text  book  of  learning  in  our  Christian 
seminaries  ?  For  there  are  those  who  have  looked  with  confidence 
and  hope  for  their  final  rejection  from  the  circle  of  studies,  on  account 
of  their  immoral  and  anti-christian  character.  A  few  reasons  will 
here  be  given,  why  they  should,  notwithstanding,  still  continue  in  use. 

1.  Because  the  classic  authors  are  the  main  sources,  not  only  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged,  but,  excepting 
the  Bible,  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity. 

2.  Because  the  classic  languages  contain  the  foundations  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Christendom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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3.  Because  the  exigencies  of  Sacred  literature  itself  demand  the 
study  of  the  classic  languages,  and  a  comparison  of  the  styles  of  hea- 
then with  christian  and  inspired  writers,  for  a  full  apprehension  of  the 
literal  text  of  the  latter. 

4.  For,  inasmuch  as  the  classic  writers  are  the  pure  standards  of 
those  languages,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  studied,  in  order 
to  the  understanding  of  books  written  in  not  so  pure  an  idiom. 

5.  Because  they  will  always  furnish  a  contrast  striking  and  inter- 
esting, between  the  state  of  the  world  before  and  after  the  Lord's  ad- 
vent^ and  by  contrast  with  the  opposite,  good  is  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vants^e. 

6.  Because  the  danger  of  the  young  mind  being  corrupted,  by  inti- 
macy with  heathen  sentiments,  as  feared  by  some,  will  diminish,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  from  infancy  with  good 
and  christian  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  initiated  into  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  To  such,  a  view  of  the  degradation  of  the  best  heathen 
minds,  properly  presented  by  a  suitable  master,  will  be  rather  an  in- 
structive and  salutary  lesson. 

D.  H.  H. 


ARTICLE    V. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH  MINISTRY. 

No.  II. 

The  reviewer  of  our  Remarks  on  Mr.  Prescott's  letter  finds  a  theme 
of  very  abundant  comment  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  col- 
lective and  social  man.  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg  which  needs  more  to  be  understood  and  pondered  at  the 
present  day  than  the  doctrine  of  the  human  form  of  society  and  the 
social  relations  which  it  implies — "a  doctrine  which  shows  how 
order  may  be  maintained  without  restraint  upon  individual  freedom, 
and  all  the  functions  of  government  carried  on  without  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power."  We  are  of  course  edified  by  all  this,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  conceal  that  it  would  come  home  to  us  with 
far  more  of  a  quickening  interest  could  we  discover  the  precise  point 
at  which  our  own  views,  as  any  where  expressed  in  what  we  nave 
written,  come  fairly  in  conflict  with  it.  We  are  here  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  a  special  obtuseness,  as  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  a  sin- 
gle position  we  have  assumed  was  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
deductions  drawn  from  the  analogy  between  the  physical  and  the 
social  or  ecclesiastical  body.  We  are  not  aware  of  having  advanced 
any  thing  which  requires  us  to  deny  that  ^*  as  each  member  of  society 
comes  more  fully  and  distinctly  into  his  own  place  or  use,  his  capacity 
for  doing  many  things  is  lessened,  but  his  capacity  for  doing  one  thing 
is  immensely  enlarged.    There  is  one  particular  post  in  the  «(c\<^v^\?^ 
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which  he  fills  alone  and  exclusively.  But  this  is  far  from  making 
him  pre-eminent  or  bringing  him  forward  as  an  individual,  or  causing 
him  to  be  independent  of  others.  For  it  is  constantly  making  him 
less  and  less  a  man  staoding  alone  and  by  himself,  but  more  and  more 
a  man  standing  in  relations  with  others— or  more  and  more  a  mem- 
ber of  society.''  We  have  already  remarked  that  we  are  no  advocates 
of  that  individual  development  which  renders  a  man  independent  of 
society.  This  is  no  theory  of  ours,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  in 
support  of  it,  so  that  our  critic  has  here  the  whole  field  to  himself,  ta 
say  or  gainsay  «what  seemeth  to  him  good.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  receive  assentingly  the  intimation  that  a  man  becomes  less  a  man 
individually  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  a  man  socially.  His 
individuality  is  his  oneness^  and  the  more  distinctly  his  oneness  is  de-^ 
veloped  the  more  perfect  does  it  render  the  integrity  of  the  form  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  as  to  the  main  position  that  each  one  in  every 
orderly  social  arrangement  fills  some  post  to  which  he  is  especially 
and  pre-eminently  adapted,  we  hold  to  it  of  course,  and  so  as  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  above  extract,  we  only  wonder  how  it  should  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  at  variance  with  our  views,  and  we  are  led  to 
ask  whether  we  are  in  a  dream  that  we  have  all  along  supposed  that 
this  was  precisely  what  we  believed  and  have  virtu2diy  taught. 
Must  we  awake  to  find  that  this  had  been  a  fond  illusion  which  it 
was  reserved  for  the  wand  of  the  N.  J.  Magazine  ruthlessly  to 
dispel  ?  Are  we  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  C.  R.  and  6.  B^ 
are  in  fact  on  this  head  playing  into  each  other^s  hands  and  striking 
notes  in  unison  ? 

But  it  may  be  thought  by  others,  as  it  evidently  is  by  C.  R.,  that  the 
following  extracts  array  themselves  in  point  blank  contrariety  to  our 
views. 

«( What  is  the  social  man  or  member  of  society,  but  the  professional  or 
ofiicial  man  '\  Whether  we  speak  of  man^s  use  or  office  in  society,  it  is  the 
same  thing.  The  meaning  is,  that  his  employment  brings  him  iuto  relations 
with  others,  who  look  upon  him  and  respect  him,  and  in  their  turn  work  for 
him  according  to  his  use.  Thus  his  relation  to  others  becomes  virtually  and 
essentially  a  professional  or  official  relation,  and  he  is  respected  and  honored 
according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use  he  performs. 

^^  How  plainly  in  this  do  we  see  the  tendency  to  bring  forward  and  elevate, 
not  the  person  or  the  individual  man,  but  the  use  or  office  which  h« 
.fills  ?  For  the  respect  and  honor  are  not  paid  to  the  man,  but  to  the  office,  or 
to  the  man  on  account  of  the  office.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Swedenborg,  that  *  dignity  and  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
pnests  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.*  And  when  they  are  honored 
on  this  account,  they  are  helped  in  giving  honor  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  all 
sanctity  is  derived,  and  in  shunning  the  evil  of  claiming  it  to  themselves. 
(See  H.  D.  317.)  This  is  the  view  which  Swedenborg  always  takes  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  most  important  distinction  is  involved  in  it,  and  one  which  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  New  Church  should  understand  and  acknowledge.  *  The 
honor  of  any  employment  is  not  in  the  person,  but  is  adjoined  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  thing  which  he  administers;  and  what  is  adjoined 
does  not  belong  to  the  person  himself,  and  is  also  separated  from  him  with 
the  employment.'  (Ibid.)  But  how  can  we  avoid  adjoining  the  honor  to  the 
person,  if  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  office,  and  thus  break  down  in  our  own 
minds  the  distinction  between  the  qficUd  and  the  man  7    For  the  idea  implied 
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by  Swedenborg,  if  we  understand  it  is,  not  only  that  the  honor  adjoined  to  the 
employment  should  be  separated  from  the  person,  whenever  he  leaves  the  em- 
plovment  or  goes  out  of  office;  but  that  it  snould  be  so  separated  in  the  minds 
of  those  who.  pay  it,  while  the  employment  lasts.  Indeed,  this  is  the  vital  or 
^essential  part  of  the  idea,  and  the  only  p&rt  about  which  thef  e  is  ifiuch  practi- 
cal difficulty."— Pp.  176-177. 

Here  again  We  recognize  a  vein  of  importaat  trath  from  which 
rightly  constrtied  V^e  shotdd  be  the  last  to  dissent*  "That  every  man's 
tise  in  society  is  hiiSi  office,  and  that  so  fat  the  social  man  is  the  official 
man,  is  a  position  which  We  readily  accept,  and  on  this  ground  we  see 
Hot  but  that  what  are  termed  the  hiity  in  the  chnrch  are  as  troly  in- 
vested with  office  as  what  is  termed  the  cl^fgy.  Every  member  has 
an  office  or  a  ministry  of  some  kind,  and  those  who  are  dnly  qualified 
and  endowed  have  an  office  of  teaching  when  this  occasion  for  its  ex- 
^ercise  occurs.  In  meetings  convened  for  religious  instruction  such 
endowments  are  brought  into  requisition,  but  whether  this  function, 
in  a  rightly  ordered  state  of  the  church,  will  constitute  a  distinct  pro- 
fession occupying  all  a  man's  time  and  labor,  and  in  Which  he  is  to 
be  ^supported  by  a  stipend  from  the  society,  is  with  us  a  rhatter  of  very 
serious  question.  We  doubt  if  an  entire  absorption  in  spiritual  things, 
Without  a  hhsHs  in  natural  useB,  is  of  service  to  the  soul.  It  is  like  a 
t)ird's  being  ever  on  the  wing  Without  finding  a  place  for  the  sole  of 
its  foot.  If  the  heavenly  societies  be  taken  as  a  model,  we  do  not 
learn  that  those  who  preach  and  officiate  on  the  Sabbath  are  employ- 
ed in  pastoral  duties  the  rest  of  the  week.  So  far  as  We  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  Swedenborg*s  representatibns,  they  are  busied 
with  others  in  the  various  uses  of  charity  and  mercy  which  he  has 
described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject  in  ^  Heaven  and 
Hell.'*  So  in  this  World  we  believe  the  order  will  eventually  be,  that 
the  teaching  nlinistry  will  not  constitute  a  distinct  and  paramount 
class,  but  that  their  uses,  as  such,  will  be  mainly  confined  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sanctuary ;  and  that  all  previous  pre- 
paration will  be  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  influt  and  illus- 
tration which  will  attend  upon  a  glovdng  ^at^  of  heavenly  affection 
J>rompting  an  intuitive  perception  of  all  truth  ^  profitable  for  doctrine, 
or  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.^  But 
without  anticipating  the  k*emote  future  of  the  Church,  we  ate  Utterly 
unable  at  present  to  perceive  how  this  peculiar  form  of  office  should 
constitute  or  generate  a  new  and  higher  plane,  so  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  shall  be  divided  ofi*  into  the  two  grand  departments  of 
clergy  and  laity.  It  is  this  distinction  to  which  we  object,  and  which 
we  believe  to  have  originated  in  the  love  of  ruling  from  the  love  of 
isclf.  It  is  in  this  distinction^  fabricated  at  an  early  period,  in  the  Old 
church  and  thence  inconsiderately  adopted  into  the  New,  that  \  e  re- 
cognize the  foundation  of  hierarchy  and  in  that  the  nucleus  and  germ 
of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  have,  from  age  to  age,  afflicted  the  church. 
True  indeed  it  is  that  the  dominant  principles  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion set  themselves  so  powerfully  in  array  against  the  operation  of 
the  hierarchical  spirit^  that  its  legitimate  enects  have  been  very  much 
chastened  and  mitigated  thereby,  and  will  probably  by  their  inhereat 
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ef&cacy  evermore  prevent  its  rising  to  that  pitch  of  arrogant  and 
rampant  assumption  which  it  has  reached  under  the  old  ecclesiastic 
cal  regime.  But  we  deem  it  well  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  on 
this  heady  to  take,  as  it  were>  "a  bond  of  fate,"  by  discarding,  first  in 
theory,  and  next  in  fact,  when  the  church  is  prepared  for  it,  the  very 
distinction  itself  as  a  fundamental  fallacy  and  falsity,  and  one  fraught 
prospectively  with  innumerable  evils  to  the  Lord's  New  Church. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  influence  which  the  claims  of  the 
priesthood  have  exerted  we  should  not  be  now  occupying  our  page& 
with  matters  of  a  controversial  east,  when  ,we  could  do  it  so  much 
more  pleasantly  and  profitably  both  to  omirselves  and  our  readers 
with  articles  of  a  different  stamp. 

That  the  ground  of  all  dignity  and  honor  paid  to  men  is  the  use 
which  they  perform  in  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  economy  to  which 
they  belong,  is  too  obviously  true  and  important  to  allow  of  our 
knowingly  advancing  any  thing  contrary  to  iU  If  it  be  asked  how^ 
our  view  can  be  made  to  consist  with  Swedenborg^s  saying  that 
**  dignity  and  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  priests  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  office,"  our  reply  will  be  easily  inferred  from  what 
we  have  already  said  respecting  the  scope  of  the  chapter  on  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Government  in  .which  the  passage  occurs.  In  the 
systems  sacred  and  secular  which  have  hitherto  obtained  in  the 
world  certain  orders  of.  official  persons  have  been  recognized  as 
charged  more  especially  with  the  superintendence  of  the  interests  of 
these  two  grand  departments  of  life  and  action.  In  the  discharge  of 
these  functions,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  both 
priests  and  kings  have  performed  most  signal  uses  for  humanity,  and 
so  Icmg  as  these  systems  continue,  it  is  proper  that  a  becoming  de- 
ference and  respect  should  be  paid  to  them  on  this  ground.  We  can 
also  readily  concede  that  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  applicable  to  anv 
and  every  form  of  ministerial  use  in  the  church,  altnough  no  such 
order  as  that  of  the  priesthood,  as  hitherto  understood,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  existing.  The  office  of  instruction,  exhortation,  and  ad- 
monition in  spiritual  things  is  one  of  great  intrinsic  value  even 
though  it  should  fall  short  of  the  pre-eminent  sanctity  which  has  in 
former  periods  been  assigned  to  it.  Still,  as  before  remarked,  we  do 
not  for  ourselves  perceive  that  this  section  of  our  author's  writings 
recognizes  the  continuance  of  the  previous  order  of  things  under  the 
New  Dispensation,  especially  as  regards  the  priesthood.  Indeed  if 
we  apprehend  rightly  the  purport  of  the  following  extracts  a  doctrine 
directly  the  reverse  is  taught. 

**  ^  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests,'  signifies,  who  gives  to  those  who 
are  bom  of  him,  that  is,  who  are  regenerated,  to*  be  in  wisdom  from  divine 
truths,  and  in  love  from  divine  goods.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Word  the 
Lord  is  called  a  king,  and  also  a  priest ;  he  is  called  a  king  from  his  divine 
wisdom,  and  a  priest  from  his  divine  love ;  therefore  they  who  are  in  wisdom 
from  the  Lord  are  called  kings'  sons  and  also  kings ;  and  they  who  are  in  love 
from  him  are  called  ministers  and  priests ;  for  the  love  and  wisdom  in  them 
38  not  from  themselves,  thus  not  their  own,  but  the  Lord's ;  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  meant  in  the  Word  by  kings  and  priests ;  not  thai  theu  are  stuky 
but  that  the  Lord  is  9uch  in  them^  ar^  cau$es  tkem  tOMSo  caUtd^'^A,  R,  zO. 
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"  By  priests,  in  the  Word,  are  meant  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  love,  and 
by  kings  those  who  are  in  the  truths  of  wisdom :  wherefore  ic  is  said  above,  *  Je- 
sus Christ  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests/  and  likewise,  *  the  Lamb  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests,  that  we  may  reign  over  the  earth,'  and  it  mav  be  seen 
plainly,  that  the  Lord  wili  not  make  men  kings  and  prtests,  but  that  he  wiU  make  an- 
gels of  thoee  who  are  in  truths  of  wisdom^  and  in  the  good  qf  love  from  UimJ'^ — 
A.  R,  854. 

Our  simplicity  learns  from  this  that  the  Lord  makes  no  priests  in 
the  New  Church,  which  is  here  treated  of^  but  spiritual  priests,  and 
8uch  he  makes  all  his  people  to  be  who  are  in  the  good  of  love.  It  is 
expressly  said  that  the  Lord  does  *'  not  make  men  kings  and  priests, 
but  that  he  makes  angels  of  those  who  are  in  truths  of  wisdom  and 
the  good  of  love.**  Consequently  if  there  are  no  priests  recognized  in 
the  New  Church  there  is  no  dignity  or  honor  to  be  attributed  to  them 
as  such,  but  whatever  of  this  nature  is  enjoined,  it  is  to  be  rendered 
to  those  who  perform  uses  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  body  more  or  less 
analogous  to  those  of  the  «aoerdotal  order  in  the  true  Church  in  an- 
cient times  and  in  other  Churches  at  the  present  time.  This  makes 
the  spirit  of  the  ii\junction  pertinent  to  the  ethical  code  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  in  which  every  one  is  to  be  honored  according  to  his 
functional  use  in  the  place  which  he  occupies.  ^  But  how  T"  asks 
our  critic,  **  can  we  avoid  adjoining  tbe  honor  to  the  person,  if  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  office,  and  thus  break  down  in  our  own  minds 
the  distinction  between  the  official  and  the  man  ?"  This  is  an  cu^count 
•  which  the  writer  must  settle  with  those  against  whom  the  charge 
holds  good.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
recognize  a  sacred  office  of  teaching  which  is  upon  a  par  with  the 
sacred  office  of  learning.  The  one  is  just  as  real  as  the  other  and 
as  truly  entitled  to  dignity  and  respect  What  we  contend  for  is, 
that  order  of  things  which  we  find  so  admirably  detailed  for  us  by 
Swedenborg  in  his  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Charity.  He  informs 
us  that  **  all  offices  and  employments,  in  their  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  constitute  a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  heavenly 
form.  And  such  is  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  form,  that  eveiy  one 
in  heaven  is  in  some  ministr}',  office,  employment^  or  work.  •  •  Every 
one  on  entering  a  society,  is  initiated  into  his  office,  and  has  a  house 
allotted  him  correspondent  to  his  work.  Every  one  then  feels  delight 
in  his  own  pursuit ;  it  is  the  source  of  his  joy.  They  all  shun  idle- 
ness as  a  man  would  shun  a  pestilence.  The  reason  is,  that  every  one 
does  his  work  from  the  love  of  use.  •  .  .  So,  likewise,  on  earth,  if 
a  general  terrestrial  society  corresponds  to  a  heavenly  society,  and 
inhabits  localities  also  which  correspond.  .  .  .  They  also  consti- 
tute a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  human  form.  The  same  thing 
exists  in  the  human  body  when  all  the  parts  are  goods  of  use  in  the 
novel  perfect  form,  and  being  the  most  perfect  form  are  perceived  as 
one ;  when  yet  they  are  all  various,  and  all  the  things  in  each  variety 
are  in  their  own  series  and  order.  .  .  .  That  the  body  contains 
a  form  of  heavenly  use,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  each  heavenly 
society  is  as  a  man,  and,  indeed,  appears  as  a  man.  Its  uses  consti- 
tute that  man,  because  the  form  of  a  heavenly  society  corresponds  to 
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the  animal  body  in  regard  to  uses.  •  •  .  Every  one  in  this  form 
is  a  good  of  use,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  office  or  employment. 
Charily  is  nothing  else  than  the  affection .  of  truth  from  good,  and 
the  afiection  of  truth  from  good  is  the  affection  of  use ;  for,  unless 
the  affection  of  truth  from  good  be  an  act^  it  perishes.  Now  the  act 
derived  from  this  affection  is  use.  .  •  •  When,  therefore,  a  man 
is  a  use  or  a  good  of  use,  he  is  also  a  charity,  and  he  is  then  called  a 
charity  in  fonUi  and  is  now  an  image  of  charity.  All  things  in  that 
man  are  charity ;  for  when  the  man  himself  breathes  tzse  in  commod, 
he  also  breathes  it  in  every  paiticuiar.  His  life  and  soul  become  the 
love,  or  the  affection,  of  use ;  and  then  the  man  looks  inwards  to  the 
Lord  and  outwards  to  his  work."-^D.  C  71-81. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  every  member  of  a  rightly  constituted 
society,  whether  civil  or  religious,  is  a  form  of  use  in  that  society, 
and  that  the  discharge  of  his  function  in  that  relation  is  in  fact  an 
office  of  charity  and  makes  the  nlan  himself  an  embodied  and  acting 
charity,  and  thus  an  element  fit  for  translation  into  a  heavenly  com* 
mune. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  we  leam  that  the  uses  of  every 
man's  calling  are  works  of  charity  when  done  from  a  supreme  regard 
to  the  Lord  himself,  and  a  subordinate  regard  to  the  good  of  the  neigh- 
bor. It  is  thus  that  secular  functions  are  invested  with  a  spiritual 
character,  and  for  ourselves  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  indicate  to 
our  own  satisfaction  the  evidence  that  any  man  whatever  is  to  dis- 
pense with  such  a  calling,  and  devote  himself  wholly  and  exclusively* 
to  functions  of  a  spiritual  nature.  ,  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  week* 
day  life  each  man  of  the  Church  is  to  be  his  own  priest^  to  instruct 
his  own  famil}',  and  conduct  his  own  Worship.  But  in  the  united 
worship  of  the  Sabbath  there  will  be,  of  course^  a  pro  re  nata  occa- 
sion for  a  peculiar  form  of  sacred  use  in  the  orderly  and  decorous 
conduct  of  the  services  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  this  will  call  into  ex- 
ercise the  appropriate  gifts  and  endowments  of  certain  persons  who 
will  be  acknowledged  in  that  capacity  so  long  as  they  acceptably 
discharge  its  functions.  This  is  all  the  priesthood  in  ultimates  that 
we  see  to  be  recognized  by  the  true  and  essential  genius  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  it  supposes  a  state  of  things  ut- 
terly unlike  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  Church,  we 
can  only  say  in  reply,  that  this  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  said  of  the 
New  Economy  in  several  other  respects.  How  could  it  be  new  if  it 
retained  every  thing  of  the  old  ?  Is  not  its  very  motto,  '*  Old  things 
are  passed  away  and  all  things  have  become  new  ?"  We  are  un- 
able to  see  but  that  the  New  Dispensation  must  eventually  transform 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  every  department,  and,  without  actual- 
ly abolishing  the  distinction  between  civil  and  sacred  uses,  render  the 
line  of  demarcation  much  less  visible  than  it  now  is  or  has  been  for 
a  long  lapse  of  ages. 

But  while  we  hold  this  with  a  very  strong  assurancci  we  do  not 
advocate  a  sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things. 
We  do  not  forget  the  laws  of  wisdom  and  charity  on  this  head.  We 
would  not  rudely  assail  the  life's  love  of  our  brethren.    We  would 
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not  urge  a  ruthless  crusade  against  long  established  and  deeply-root- 
ed evils.  We  would  have  them  rationally  perceived  and  acknoW- 
ledgedy  and  gradually  put  away,  as  the  states  of  the  men  of  the 
Church  may  be  such  as  shall  prepare  them  to  act  tpon  the  subject. 
We  confess  to  an  earnest  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point. 
We  foresee  that  with  every  possible  qualification  ttnd  reservation 
with  which  we  can  suri^und  our  position  we  shall  still  be  liable  to 
be  charged  with  alms  as  destructive  as  our  views  are  radical,  aiMl 
for  this  reason  we  would  fiun  utter  ourscflves  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness. We  are  not  the  advocates  of  rash  innovations  upon  the  exist- 
ing; ord^r  of  things.  We  have  Ho  desire  to  see  the  above-mentioned 
distinction  at  oilce  done  away.  Such  a  revolution  could  not  be  sud- 
denly efiected  without  great  detriment  to  the  besft  interests  of  the 
Church.  Our  aim  is  not  one  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles 
inculcated  in  the  New  Church.  We  propose  simply  to  throw  otit 
matter  for  reflection.    We  invite  to  the  investigation  of  certain  great 

f>rinciples  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  Church  polity,  trusting  to  the 
egitimate  efi*ects  of  truth  to  work  out  in  wisdom  and  by  due  degrees 
such  changes  in  the  system  as  may  be  se€in  to  be  expedient. 

And  ndW  if  id  view  of  all  that  we  have  written  ourselves  and  of 
alt  that  we  have  quoted  frodl  SWedenborg,  any  point  of  discrepandy 
can  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not  fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  who 
will  indicate  it.  Certainly  no  one  is  authorized  to  charge  it  upon  tis 
who  does  not  sustain  the  charge  by  adequate  proofs  Nothing  can  be 
'farther  from  affording  this  proof  than  such  paragraphs  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

*<  What  scfrt  of  An  organization  does  a  sObiety  have  which  exists  in  thef  hti- 
man  form?  ilnd  What  are  the  relations  of  the  members  tof  each  other  ?  Id  n6t 
every  distinct  organ  of  the  body  formed  and  adapted  to  a  particular  nse,  and 
does  it  not  hold  a  relation  to  all  the  other  parts  corresponding  with  its  function  ? 
And  is  not  this  virtually  an  official  relation  ?  Indeed,-  is  it  not  perfectly  mani- 
fest, that  the  moment  we  form  a  distinct  conception  of  a  dbciety  arranged  into 
the  human  form,  every  one  having  feome  into  his  final  place,  and  occupyitfg 
his  own  peculiar  position,  everv  one  is  honored  according  to  the  quality  Of 
the  use  he  performs,  and  that  this  honor  should  be  paid  not  to  the  man  on 
his  own  account,  but  on  account  of  his  office.  The  wise  who  are  in  stations 
of  dignity  and  who  are  thus  honored,  as  Swedenborg  sap,  attribute  the  honor 
to  its  rightful  source.  '  They  thus  avoid  the  evil  of  claiming  what  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  doctline  is  equally  important 
in  regaM  to  thdse  in  inferior  stations.  Fo^  when  the  high  cfxalt  themselves 
>bove  others,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  look  dbwn  Upon  and  despise  the  low. 
When  they  claim  to  themselves  the  honor  which  they  ought  to  attribute  to 
the  Lord  alone,  they  virtually  make  themselves  more  than  men ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  degrade  those  in  th6  humbler  ranks  below  the  standard 
of  humanity,  fiilt  the  idea  of  official  stations  and  relations  restores  the  whofe 
system  to  harmony ;  for  it  keeps  every  Ohe  within  the  bounds  of  the  human 
form.  No  One  is  *  brought  forward  and  elevated'  above  it;  no  one  is  de- 
graded below  it.  fiut  instead  of  there  being,  as  Professor  Bush  would  have  it, 
ho  diversitjf  of  grada^  there  is  nothing  but  diversity  of  grades  throughout  the 
Whole  social  man.  It  is  this  diversity  which  renders  it  possible  for  a  society 
to  be  a  man  in  a  larger  form.  It  is  the  acknowledgement  of  it,  with  a  corres- 
ponding willingness  to  be  each  in  his  own  place,  which  actually  produces 
the  effect  in  a  heavetiljr  society,  and  Constitutes  it  One  man.''^P.  179. 
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Here,  it  is  true,  is  an  attempt  made  to  represent  us  as  at  variance 
with  Swedenborg  by  an  alleged  denial,  on  our  part,  of  a  diversity  of 
grades  in  the  social  man.  Happily  the  reader  is  enabled  to  judge 
lor  himself  on  this  score.  From  the  data  spread  before  him  he  can 
estimate  the  fairness  of  the  charge.  We  have  indeed  denied  the  di- 
versity of  grade  between  the  clergy  and  laity y  as  the  writer  understands 
it,  but  in  the  sense  of  diversity  of  uses  and  of  officicd  relations  we  ad- 
mit it  to  the  full,  nor  can  any  thing  we  have  said  be  construed,  with- 
out perversion,  to  any  other  purport.  We  could  doubtless  maintain 
that,  in  strict  propriety,  there  is  no  real  diversity  of  grade  in  the  men 
of  the  Lord^s  Church,  taking  the  term  grade  as  denoting  rank^  and 
implying  the  superiority  of  one  class  to  another.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  variety  of  gifts,  uses,  and  functions  in  the  body  ecclesiastic,  the 
members  are  still  properly  upon  a  par  with  each  other,  and  it  would 
be  just  as  malapropos  to  talk  of  diversity  of  grade^  i.  e.  of  superiority 
in  dignity,  among  the  members  and  organs  of  the  human  body  as  in 
the  Lord's  true  Church. 

As  every  part  of  the  human  economy  is  equally  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  the  whole,  why  should  the  eye,  for  instance,  be  accounted 
intrinsically  any  more  honorable  or  assigned  a  higher  gra^  in  the  body, 
than  the  heel  of  the  foot  7  And  so  throughout.  If  the  dignity  and 
.  honor  due  to  any  part  be  in  proportion  to  the  use  it  subserves,  and 
the  use  of  each  part  be  equally  indispensable  in  its  place,  what  basis 
exists  for  a  proper  diversity  of  grades  ? 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  this  department  of  the  subject 
because  C.  R,  has  made  it  especially  prominent  in  his  strictures.  We 
should  have  said  much  more  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  bis  diatribe  if 
.  we  could  have  perceived  its  pertinency  to  the  main  topic  of  debate. 
But  our  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  irrelavent  discussion, 
however  it  may  be  with  our  opponent,  who  would  seem  to  be  re- 
strained by  no  such  scruples. 

We  are  next  called  to  encounter  a  piece  of  criticism  in  which  the 
reader  may  perhaps  detect  more  of  a  purely  Aristotelian  clement  than 
we  have  been  so  happy  as  to  do  ourselves.  He  first  quotes  our  words. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  (juettioned  that  Swedenborg,  for  the  most  part,  treats  the  subject  of 
ministry  under  the  head  of  cAati/y,  of  which  it  is  one  prominent  department.  Exciting 
good  and  imparting  truth  is  spiritually  feeding  tlie  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  himself  received  any  adequate  measure  of  this  species  of  bene- 
faction. Action  of  this  nature  towards  its  appropriate  objects  is  the  yery  law  of  regene- 
rate  life.  It  requires  not  that  a  man  should  be  called  by  official  designation  to  exercise 
the  functions  ofneighborly  love.  Such  an  universal  duty  cannot  be  exclusively  confined 
to  any  distinct  class  or  caste." 

"  Now,  here  the  argument  may  be  thus  stated.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is 
a  work  of  charity  or  of  neighborly  love.  But  this  is  true  of  every  other  profes* 
sion  or  employment.  It  is  every  man^s  duty  to  perform  works  of  charity  or 
of  neighborly  love ;  and  what  is  thus  universal  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any 
distinct  class,  nor  can  any  official  designation  be  requisite  that  one  may  prop- 
erly perform  a  duty  which  is  binding  upon  everv  human  being.  But  what 
sort  of  logic  is  this  f  Every  man^s  duty,  whatever  his  profession  or  office  may 
be,  is  a  work  of  charity ;  therefore  every  man  has  the  same  duty  with  every 
other  man,  and  no  one  has  occasion  for  any  official  designation.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  logic  which  Swedenborg  never  dreamed  of.*' — P.  180. 
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Here,  indeed,  is  an  inference  from  another  man's  logic,  such,,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  as  neither  Swedenborg  nor  any  other  sane  writer 
ever  dreamed  of.  **  Every  man's  duty,  whatever  his  profession  or  of- 
fice may  be,  is  a  work  of  charity ;  therefodre  every  man  has  the  same 
duty  with  every  other  man,  and  no  one  has  occasion  for  ofBcial  desig- 
nation.*^ That  is  to  say,  because  every  man's  appropriate  uses  in  the 
sphere  which  he  occupies  are>  when  rightly  performed,  works  of 
charity  or  neighborly  love,  therefore,  as  every  one  is  to  be  prompted 
by  charity,  all  distinction  of  uses  is  abolished  and  every  man  has  the 
same  duty,  or  the  same  kind  of  function,  to  perform  with  every  other 
man !  This  is  truly  drawing  an  inference  with  a  vengeance.  What 
shall  be  said  in  reply  ?  We  would  be  as  civil  to  the  dialectics  of  even 
such  an  opponent  as  G.  R.  as  we  can  find  it  in  our  heart  to  be,  but 
we  must  confess  that  our  courtesy  is  here  put  not  a  little  to  the  test. 
His  object  evidently  is  to  show  that  our  argument  is  fair  game  for 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  We  beg  attention  to  the  process  by  which 
he  brings  out  the  result.  **  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  work  of 
charity.  But  this  is  true  of  every  other  profession  or  employment.  It 
is  every  man's  duty  to  perform  works  of  charity ;  and  what  is  thus 
universal  cannot  be  monop>oli3;ed  by  any  distinct  class,  nor  can  any 
official  designation  be  requisite  that  one  may  properly  perform  a  duty 
which  is  binding  upon  all."  Very  well ;  and  is  not  this  thus  far 
sound  reasoning  1  Where  lies  the  fallacy  either  in  the  premises  or 
the  conclusion  ?  Upon  what  ground  does  he  exclaim,  **  What  sort  of 
logic  is  this?"  Still  he  is  determined  to  make  out  an  absurdity  as  a 
legitimate  sequence  from  the  argument ;  and  here  it  is :  ^  Every 
man's  duty  is  a  work  of  charity ;  therefore  every  man  has  the  same 
dutv  with  every  other  man,  and  no  one  has  occasion  for  any  official 
designation !"  We  desire  ever  to  be  staid  and  moderate  in  our  emo- 
tions, and  not  give  way  to  excessive  wonderment  on  any  occasion  ; 
but  we  must  confess  that  our  power  of  self-control  on  this  score  is 
somewhat  tasked  in  the  present  instance.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
chain  that  is  to  measure  the  interval  between  our  own  premises  and 
our  critic's  conclusion.  If  he  is  really  serious  in  €tscribing  to  our  ar-> 
gument  the  consequence  that  he  does,  he  would  then  of  course  hold 
that  if  a  community  composed  of  husbandmen,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  magistrates,  &c.,  were  all  re- 
quired to  conduct  their  various  callings  and  occupations  in  the  spirit 
of  charity,  it  would  therefore  follow  that  all  classes  should  rush  pell- 
mell  into  each  other's  occupations,  to  the  utter  confounding  of  all  or- 
derly and  systematic  arrangement  of  vocations.  This  is  clearly  his 
drift  in  the  interpretation  put  upon  our  position.  If  it  be  not  this,  what 
is  it  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  a  just  inference  from  our 
premises  is,  that  **  every  man  has  the  same  duty  with  every  other 
man  ?"  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  whole  annals  of  paradox  more 
outrageously  extravagant  than  this  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with  it. 

When  we  say  that  the  function  of  ministry  in  the  Church  is  regard- 
ed bv  Swedenborg  as  a  department  of  charity,  the  implication  plainly 
is,  that  whatever  be  a  man's  main  occupation  or  profession  in  life, 
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Btill  if  an  opportunity  occurs  of  imparting  truth  and  good  to  his  fellow- 
men  he  is  tx>und  by  the  principles  of  charity  to  do  it.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  our  author  in  specifying  the  signs  of  charity  which  consist 
of  all  things  belonging  to  worship,  states  among  others  that  of  every 
inonV  communicating  fVee  and  sincere  instruction  on  religious  nlatters,'' 
by  which  we  understand  not  only  that  every  ihan  has  inherently  the 
right  according  to  his  (qualification  to  communicate  religious  instruc* 
tion  to  his  fellow-men,  but  that  it  is  his  dutjf  to  avail  him^lf  of  what- 
ever opportunity  may  odcur  for  this  purpose.  Such  action  comes  doubt- 
less within  the  category  of  those  ^benefactions  of  charity,^  of  which 
fiwedenborg  (Z>.  C  1  IS)  days  that  they  ^  consist  bf  all  the  goods  whi^h 
tiie  man  who  is  a  charity  does  of  his  own  acbdrd  beyond  the  sphete 
of  his  calling.**  The  strictures  of  C.  R.  proceed  all  along  upon  an  as- 
sumption which  we  do  not  admit,  to  wit,  that  the  ministry  or  clergy 
constitute  It  distinct  class  in  the  church  set  apart  and  salaried  for  the 
performance  of  certain  functions  exclusively  appropriated  to  them, 
and  to  which  they  are  to  devote  all  their  time  and  labor.  H^re  is  the 
grand  point  on  which  wd  diverge  from  our  reviewer ;  and  his  aim  at 
confutation  would  do  better  to  direct  itself  to  this  precise  point-=-to 
show  from  the  proper  authority  that  such  an  office  as  he  understands 
by  that  of  the  clergy  or  priesthood  is  to  be  known  in  the  New  Church. 

In  one  portion  of  ouf  remarks  we  had  said  that  the  Lord's  words, 
^  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,**  were  a  charter  of  heaven  under  which  any  num- 
ber of  Christians  are  fully  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society-^that  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  they  were  not  dependent 
upon  any  other  society  or  upon  anv  clergyman — ^butthatneverthelei^s 
it  might  be  well,  if  convenient,  to  nave  the  presence  and  concurrence 
of  an  acknowledged  clergyman  on  such  an  occasion.  Our  critic  is 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  an  ^  acknowledged 
clergyman''  in  this  connexion.  We  trust  his  suspense  and  his  sus- 
picion will  both  be  relieved  when  we  assure  him  that  we  intended  no 
mystery  at  all  in  the  use  of  the  term,  but,  having  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  we  meant  simply  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
inviting  one  who  was  by  common  consent  and  estimation  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Ni  C.  and  whose  presence  might  give  more  weight  to  the 
proceedings.  The  suggestion  we  admit  is  one  that  we  consider  more 
applicable  to  the  current  than  to  the  future  stages  of  the  Church's 
progress,  and  we  would  fain  have  it  regarded  as  a  token  of  our  un- 
^vilIingness  to  precipitate  a  new  state  in  the  Church.  We  have  great 
respect  for  our  brethren  in  the  ministry^  and  though  we  may  not  perhaps 
magnify  the  office  up  to  the  measure  of  their  esteem,  yet  we  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  throw  into  the  back-ground  any  species  of  useful 
service  which  they  may  perform.  In  our  private  opinion,  indeed,  we 
believe  the  time  will  come  to  the  New  Church  when,  as  a  separate 
tnrder^  they  will  find  their  **  occupation  gone,"  yet  we  shall  rejoice  in 
any  good  accomplished  by  them  in  the  mean  time,  and  shall  throw 
hot  a  straw  in  their  way. 

But  the  Zoilus  of  the  Magazine  has  not  yet  dene  with  our  unfortu- 
nate  paragraph. 
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**  But  let  us  tiy  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  in  another  way.  '  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
Here,  says  Prof.  Bush,  is  the  charter  for  forming  a  society  of  the  church. 
Without  controverting  this,  let  us  look  at  another  passage,  perhaps  as  nearly 
parallel  as  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce.  *  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  fath-s 
ef  and  his  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.' 
Now  here  is  a  charter  for  marriage  as  broad  as  that  adduced  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  society.  In  both  cases  *  consent  is  the  essential,'  and  aJl  other  suc- 
ceeding ceremonies  are  the  formalities.  But  is  this  a  reason  for  dispensing 
with  all  but  the  consent?  By  no  means.  When  the  wise  angel  was  inquirea 
of,  whether  it  was  not  proper  that  a  priest  be  present  and  minister  at  nuptials, 
he  answered,  *  This  is  proper  on  the  earths,  but  not  in  the  heavens.*  .  .  *  But 
still,  with  us,  a  priest  ministers  at  the  betrothments,  and  hears,  receives,  con* 
firms,  and  consecrates  the  consent.'  (C.  L.  21.)  But  Prof.  Bush's  doctrine 
would  seem  to  require  that  in  all  marriages  the  offices  of  a  clergyman  should 
be  allowed  only  under  a  kind  of  protest,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
they  should  be  occasionally  dispensed  with  altogether.  But  we  confess  that 
we  have  no  heart  for  such  jealousies." 

♦*  Without  controverting  this."  But  why  not  controvert  it  if  it  is 
false  ?  Why  this  perpetual  shying'  a  face  to  face  encounter  with  our 
positions  if  they  rest  upon  a  tHIUcy  ?  Why  have  recourse  so  con-* 
stantly  to  logical  indirection  when  the  question  is  one  mainly  of  yea 
or  nay  ?  What  is  gained  by  turning  aside  to  parallels  when  a  ver« 
diot  of  true  or  false  is  the  thing  called  for  ?  If  the  Lord's  words  quot- 
ed by  us  warrant  our  construction,  admit  it ;  if  not,  deny  it,  and  show 
the  reason.  How  can  our  opponent  be  answered  unless  we  know 
what  part  of  our  argument  he  concedes  and  what  he  dissents  from  7  In 
the  present  case  we  have  but  a  single  point  before  us.  Can  a  New 
Church  properly  organize  itself  by  the  voluntary  act  of  individual  re- 
ceivers without  the  sanction  of  any  other  person  or  any  other  body  ? 
The  question  can  be  answered  on  its  own  merits,  and  ought  to  be« 
It  is  the  work  of  sophistry  to  entangle  it  with  any  other.  What  analo- 
gy has  the  question  of  marriage  with  the  one  under  consideration  ? 
"  In  both  cases  consent  is  the  essential ;  all  other  succeeding  cere- 
monies are  the  formalities.  But  is  this  a  reason  for  dispensing  with 
all  but  the  consent?'*  The  very  answer  that  he  gives  shows  the  non- 
parallelism  of  the  two  cases :  the  presence  of  the  priest  at  the  solenmi- 
zation  of  the  nuptials,  it  seems,  '*  is  proper  on  the  earths,  but  not  in 
the  heavens.'^  Here  is  virtually  a  positive  enactment  on  the  subject 
Show  us  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  priest  in  the 
other  instance  and  we  stand  corrected  at  once. 

But  even  in  regard  to  marriage  we  can  conceive  cases  where  the 
parties  would  do  well  to  fall  back  upon  the  ground  of  mutual  con- 
sent alone  rather  than  countenance  assumptions  which  outraged  the 
primitive  right  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  adhere  of 
course  to  established  usage. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  embarrassing  difficulties  which  C.  R. 
meets  with  on  the  ground  of  our  views  is  in  the  idea  that  a  minister 
is  a  servant,  or  in  other  words  that  the  use  of  the  ministry  is  a  use  of 
serving  rather  than  of  ruling. 

'*  So  the  statement,  that  the  ministry  *  is  a  use  of  serving  rather  than  of  rul- 
ing,' sounds  strange  to  us.    Does  not  Swedenborg  always  put  the  priesthood 
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in  the  highest  place  in  the  church,  conresponding  with  Kings  and  Governors 
in  the  State  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  their  being  put  any  wher6 
«lse  ?  If  it  had  been  said  that  the  purpose  should  be  to  serve  others,  that  is,  to 
do  them  good,  through  the  use  of  teaching  and  leading  and  governing,  it  would 
be  intelligible.  But  when  the  words  serving  and  rilling  are  thus  brought  in 
contrast,  Uie  language  seems  necessarily  to  imply  that  the  use  of  the  ministry 
is  a  ttse  of  following  rather  than  of  heading." — P.  183. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  us  that  this  statement  or  sentiment 
Bhoald  appear  "  strange"  to  any  one  whose  eye  had  ever  chanced  to 
light  upon  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Arcana. 

"  In  the  Lord's  kingdom  or  heaven,  they  who  are  greatest  there,  that  iS)  who 
are  the  inmost,  are  servants  more  than  others,  because  ihey  are  in  the  greatest 
obedience,  and  in  humiliation  more  than  the  rest ;  for  these  are  they  who  are 
understood  by  the  least  that  are  greatest,  and  by  xhe  last  that  are  nrst ;  ^  The 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,'  Matt.  xix.  SO;  xx.  16.  Mark  x. 
31.  Luke  xiii.  30 :  *  Whoso  is  least  among  you,  he  shall  be  great/  Luke  ix.  48. 
Also  by  the  great  who  are  ministers,  and  by  the  first  who  are  servants ;  '  Who- 
soever would  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever 
would  be  first  of  'you,  shall  be  the  servant  of  all,'  Mark  x.  44.  Matt.  xx.  26, 
27 :  they  are  called  servants  in  respect  to  the  divine  truth  which  is  from  the 
Lord,  and  ministers  in  respect  to  the  divine  good  which  is  from  Him.  The  reason 
that  the  last  who  are  first  are  servants  more  than  the  others,  is  because  they 
know,  acknowledge,  and  perceive,  that  the  all  of  life,  consequently  that  the 
all  of  power  which  they  have,  is  from  the  Lord,  and  nothing  at  all  from  them- 
selves ;  but  they  who  do  not  perceive  this,  because  they  do  not  so  acknowl- 
edge, are  also  servants,  yet  more  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mouth  than  of 
the  heart.  But  they  who  are  in  the  contrary  [principle],  call  themselves  also 
servants  respectively  to  the  Divine,  yet  still  they  will  to  be  lords,  for  they  are 
indignant  and  angry  if  the  Divine  does  not  favor  them  and  as  it  were  obey, 
and  at  length  they  are  against  the  Divine,  and  then  they  derogate  from  the 
Divine  all  power,  and  attribute  all  things  to  themselves ;  such  for  the  most 
part  are  they  within  the  church,  who  deny  the  Lord,  and  say  they  acknowl- 
edge one  supreme  Being." — A,  C.  6164. 

"In  heaven  no  one  wills  to  be  a  lord,  and  thus  to  regard  another  as  a  ser- 
vant, but  every  one  wills  to  minister  and  save  another.  Hence  it  is  evident 
what  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  heavens.  This  form  is  described  by  the 
Lord  in  Matthew :  *  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but  whosoever  would  be 
great  among  you  ought  to  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  would  be  first 
ought  to  be  your  servant'  And  again,  <  He  that  is  greatest  of  you  shall  be 
your  servant;  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be  humbled,  and  whoso- 
ever shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  So  he  doeth  who  from  the  heart 
loves  the  neighbor,  or  who  is  sensible  of  delight  and  blessedness  in  doing  good 
to  others  without  any  view  to  himself,  that  is,  who  has  charity  towards  the 
neighbor."—^.  C.  5732. 

"  By  uses  are  meant  goods,  and  hence  by  doing  uses  is  meant  to  do  goods ; 
and  by  doing  uses  or  goods  is  meant  to  serve  others  and  to  minister  to  them. 
Persons  of  this  character,  although  they  are  in  dignity  and  in  opulence,  still 
they  do  not  regard  dignity  and  opulence  any  otherwise  tlian  as  means  to  do 
uses,  thus  to  serve  and  to  minister.  These  are  they  who  are  meant  by  the 
Lord's  words, '  Whosoever  is  willing  to  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister ;  and  whosoever  is  willing  to  be  first,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  These 
also  are  they  to  whom  government  in  heaven  is  intrusted  by  the  Lord,  for 
government  is  to  them  a  medium  for  doing  uses  or  goods,  thus  of  serving,  and 
when  uses  or  goods  are  ends  or  loves,  in  this  case  they  do  not  govern,  but  the 
Lard,  for  all  goods  are  from  Him."— D.  P.  215. 
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Now  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  paradox  in  this  to  the  natural 
mind  we  can  easily  imagine,  bat  we  had  not  supposed  the  difficulty 
equally  great  to  the  spiritual  mind.  The  teaching  of  the  Word  and  of 
its  illuminated  expounder  undoubtedly  is^  that  the  two  provinces  of 
spiritually  ruling  and  spiritually  serving  are  not  intrinsically  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  just  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  greatest 
and  least  at  the  same  time,  or  of  being  greatest  by  being  least.  But 
if  our  critic  is  unable  to  see  this,  or  to  see  that  what  we  have  said  is 
in  full  agreement  with  it,  we  cannot  help  him.  There  is  doubtless  a 
blinding  power  about  a  habitual  deference  and  devotion  to  clerical 
rule  which  tends  greatly  to  impede  a  clearness  of  vision  on  this  score, 
and  if  it  should  prove  that  our  censor  labors  under  this  disadvantage 
we  need  no  other  solution  of  the  "  strange  sound"  which  fills  his  ear 
in  the  intimation  that  the  ministerial  function  is  rather  one  of  serving 
than  of  ruling.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  one  should 
be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive  the  beauty  of 
the  following  passage  in  which  Swedenborg  is  treating  of  Govern- 
ments in  the  heavens.  '*  Prom  these  considerations  it  may  be  mani- 
fest what  is  the  quality  of  the  governors,  viz.,  that  they  are  principled 
in  love  and  in  wisdom  more  than  others,  thus  that  from  love  they  ex- 
ercise good- will  towards  all,  and  from  wisdom  have  the  skill  to  give 
effect  to  that  good- will.  Persons  of  such  a  character  do  not  domineer 
and  rule,  but  minister  and  serve,  for  to  do  good  to  others  from  the  love 
of  good  to  some,  and  to  provide  so  that  it  may  have  effect,  is  to  minis- 
ter :  neither  do  they  make  themselves  greater  than  others,  but  lesser ; 
for  they  set  the  good  of  society  and  of  their  neighbor  in  the  prior 
place,  but  their  own  good  in  the  posterior  place  ;  what  is  in  the  prior 
place  being  greater,  and  what  is  in  the  posterior  place  lesser.  Never 
theless  they  enjoy  honor  and  glory ;  they  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
society,  in  situations  elevated  above  others,  and  likewise  in  magnifi- 
cent palaces  ;  they  accept  also  this  glory  and  that  honor,  yet  not  for 
the  sake  of  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  obedience ;  for  all  in  hea- 
ven know  that  they  enjoy  that  honor  and  that  glory  from  the  Lord, 
and  that  on  this  account  they  ought  to  be  obeyed."  H.  ^H,21S.  We 
trust  the  time  will  come  when  our  friend  of  the  Magazine  will  see 
that  these  apparent  contrarieties  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  each 
other  however  incongruous  they  may  at  first  blush  appear. 

One  other  item  and  we  have  done.  In  the  course  of  our  remarks 
on  Mr.  Prescott's  letter  there  occur  the  following  sentences.  "  New 
Church  societies  on  earth  are  now  to  form  themselves  more  and  more 
on  the  model  of  the  New  Church  in  the  heavens,  and  with  these  there 
is  no  preaching  priesthood.  There  is  indeed  a  priesthood,  but  it  is 
composed  of  the  whole  celestial  kingdom,  and  the  men  of  that  king- 
dom never  preach.  There  are  also  preachers  in  the  heavens ;  but 
they  are  not  priests,  being  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  so  they  are  not 
constituted  preachers  by  a  self-perpetuating  order,  but  receive  their 
appointment  directly  from  the  Lord."  Upon  this  we  are  thus  taken 
to  task. 

"  In  another  place  Prof.  Bush  says  that  the  priesthood  in  the  heavens  *  i» 
omposed  of  the  whole  celestial  kingdom,*  which  we  understand  to  mean  thai 
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every  angel  of  the  celestial  kingdom  is  a  priest  This  we  do  not  understand 
to  be  according  to  anything  taught  by  Swedenborg.  At  any*  rate  it  is  so  only 
in  the  same  sense  that  every  one  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  a  king.  These 
two  kingdoms  in  the  heavens  correspond  to  the  two  things  in  the  Lord  from 
which  he  is  called  Priest  and  King,  and  they  constitute  respectively  his  priest* 
ly  and  his  royal  kingdoms.  But  this  does  not  constitute  aU  in  the  one,  priests, 
nor  all  in  the  other,  kings." — P.  184. 

On  this  head  we  did  not  intend  to  speak  without  authority,  and  up 
to  the  present  moment  wa  do  not  perceive  that  we  have  really  transi- 
cended  the  purport  of  the  following  language.  Speaking  of  the  preach<^ 
ers  in  heaven  our  author  says  :-^**  They  are  called  preachers^  but  not 
priestSy  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  called  priests  is,  because  the 
priesthood  of  heaven  i3  the  celestial  kingdom  (or  as  it  may  as  well  be 
rendered,  because  the  celestial  Ipngdom  is  the  priesthood  of  heaven)  ; 
for  priesthood  signifies  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  in  which  all  in 
that  kingdom  are  principled :  but  the  royalty  of  heaven  is  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  for  royalty  signifies  truth  derived  from  good,  in  wluch  a// 
in  that  kingdom  are  principled."<— If.  4*  ^^  ^^^' 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  pr(3tty  ample  warrant  for  our  statementr 
If  oil  who  compose  the  celestial  kingdom  are  principled  in  love  to  the 
Lord,  and  if  the  celestial  kingdom  constitutes  the  priesthood  of  heaven, 
it  is  surely  no  very  far-fetched  inference  that  every  angel  of  the  celes* 
tial  kingdom  is  a  unit  in  the  collective  priesthood  of  heaven,  or  in 
other  words  is  a  priest.  And  so  likewise  that  every  one  in  the  spirit* 
nal  kingdom  is  a  king.  Yet  this,  the  critic  says,  ^  we  do  not  under- 
stand to  be  according  to  any  thing  taught  by  Swedenborg.  At  any 
rate  it  is  so  only  in  the  same  sense  that  every  one  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  is  the  king."  And  this  surely  is  sense  enough,  for  the  royal 
is  related  to  the  spiritual  precisely  as  the  sacerdotal  is  to  the  celestiaL 
The  reader  however  will  judge  which  interpretation  can  best  plead 
conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg.  For  ourselves  we  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  non-acknowledgment  of 
all  Christians  being  priests  on  earth  should  lead  to  the  denial  of  all 
angels  being  priests  in  the  celestial  heavens.  If  the  office  pertains  to 
a  select  few  below  why  not  also  above  7 

But  we  have  sufficiently  extended  our  rejoinder.  No  point  of  any 
moment  introduced  into  C.  R.'s  critique  has,  we  believe,  been  over- 
looked, and  we  have  endeavored  to  do  entire  justice  to  his  line  of  ar- 
gument. Of  this  he  speaks,  in  a  subsequent  article,  in  a  sufficiently 
self-satisfied  vein ; — ^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  argument,  we 
have  certainly  shown  that  in  this  he  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Sweden- 
borg, who  taught  most  explicitly  that  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to 
priests,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office"  And  so  in  like  man- 
ner he  virtually  claims  an  equivalent  sanctity  for  the  office  of  kings, 
and  we  have  do  doubt  that  the  last  ofience  ever  chargeable  upon  our 
reviewer  will  be  a  short  coming  in  what  he  deems  his  duty  on  this 
score.  Whoever  may  question  the  sanctity  of  a  human  priesthood, 
we  are  strongly  persuaded  C.  R.  never  will.  Indeed  such  is  his  re* 
verence  on  this  score,  and  such  obviously  his  idea  of  the  relation  and 
affinity  between  the  priestly  and  the  regal^  that  we  doubt  not  be 
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would  find  it  a  very  easy  transition  to  pass  over  from  the  lawless 
freedom  and  misrule  of  a  republic  to  the  stable  and  orderly  regime  of 
a  monarchy.  But  we  leave  him  to  his  likes,  except  so  far  as  his  ap- 
petencies may  prompt  him  to  hold  us  up  to  the  view  of  the  church  as  a 
falsifier  of  her  teachings  and  a  compromiser  of  her  interests.  Under 
such  imputations  we  shall  not  feel  bound  to  keep  silence.  But  upon 
this  head  we  have  already  spoken  with  sufiicient  explicitness  in  a 
former  article  of  the  present  number.     We  shall  at  any  rate  take 

something  of  a  respite  before  speaking  again. 

G.  B. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


BOREAL  WORSHIP  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  AND  THE  NATURAL  WORLD- 
STRIKING  COINCIDENCE. 

Thx  objectors  to  the  revelations  of  Swedcnborg,  vouchsafed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lord's 
New  Church,  are  prone  to  insist  upon  the  incredibility  and  absurdity  of  the  Memorable 
Relations.  The  following  among  these  has  been  made  the  butt  of  much  contemptuous 
ridicule  on  the  part  of  opponents,  such  as  Dr.  Pond  and.others,  although  the  reply  uniformly 
urged  is  that  in  all  cases  they  are  founded  upon  and  to  be  interpreted  by  the  principle  of 
Correspondence,  which  when  strictly  analysed  will  always  be  found  to  disclose  some  analogy 
in  the  natural  sphere  affording  an  adequate  basis  for  the  representations  in  question.  In 
the  Relation  before  us  the  scope  is  evidently  to  set  forth  a  species  of  worship  abounding 
in  the  outward  form,  but  lacking  entirely  in  vital  heat  and  life.  In  the  appended  letter, 
taken  from  the  foreign  correspondence  of  a  secular  paper,  and  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  a  church  in  Berlin,  we  have  nearly  a  counterpart  to  the  spiritual  scenery  protray- 
ed  in  the  vision.    The  one  may  at  any  rate  be  made  an  illustrative  offset  to  the  other. 

**  In  the  spiritual  world,  there  are  climates  and  zones,  as  well  as  in  the  natu- 
ral world ;  there  is  not  anything  given  in  the  latter  which  is  not  also  in  the 
former ;  but  they  differ  in  origin.  In  the  natural  world,  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mates are  according  to  the  distances  of  the  sun  from  the  equator ;  in  the 
spiritual  world,  they  are  according  to  the  distances  of  the  affections  of  the  will^ 
and  thence  of  the  thoughts  of  the  understanding,  from  true  love  and  true  faith ; 
all  tiie  things  there  are  correspondences  of  these.  In  the  frigid  zones,  in  the 
spiritual  world,  there  appear  similar  things  as  in  the  frigid  zones  in  the  natural 
world ;  the  lands  there  appear  bound  up  by  ice,  and  likewise  the  waters,  and 
also  pnow  upon  them.  Those  come  thither  and  dwell  there,  who,  in  the  world, 
lulled  their  understandings  to  sleep  by  indolence  in  thinking  about  spiritual 
things,  and  who  are  thence,  at  the  same  time,  indolent  about  doing  any  uses : 
they  are  called  boreal  spirits.  Once  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  seeing  some 
country  in  the  frigid  zone  where  those  boreal  spirits  were ;  and  therefore  I  was 
led  in  the  spirit  to  the  north,  even  to  a  region  where  all  the  land  appeared 
covered  with  snow,  and  all  the  water  congealed  with  ice.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  Sabbath ;  and  I  saw  men,  that  is,  spirits,  of  a  similar  stature  with  men 
of  the  world ;  but,  on  account  of  the  cold,  they  were  clad,  as  to  the  head,  with 
the  skin  of  a  lion,  whose  mouth  had  been  applied  to  their  mouth ;  but  as  to  the 
body,  before  and  behind,  as  far  as  above  the  loins,  they  were  covered  with  the 
skins  of  leopards ;  and  as  to  the  feet,  with  the  skins  of  bears.    And  qL«.^  V'qasw 
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many  riding  in  chariots,  and  some  in  chariots  carved  in  the  shape  a  dragon, 
whose  horns  were  extended  forwards.  Those  chariots  were  drawn  by  little 
horses  whose  tails  had  been  cut  off ^  they  were  running  like  terrible  wild 
beasts,  and  the  driver,  holding  the  rems  in  his  hands,  was  continually  impel* 
ling  and  urging  them  on  their  course.  I  saw,  at  length,  that  the  multitudes 
were  flocking  to  a  temple,  which,  because  it  was  covered  with  snow,  had  not 
been  seen.  But  the  keepers  of  the  temple  were  loosening  the  snow,  and,  by 
digging,  were  preparing  an  entrance  for  the  worshipers  who  had  arrived ;  and 
they  descended,  and  entered.  It  was  given  me  also  to  see  the  temple  within. 
It  was  illuminated  with  lamps  and  candles  in  abundance ;  the  altar  there  was 
of  hewn  stone,  behind  which  there  was  hanging  a  tablet,  on  which  it  was 
written.  The  Divine  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holt  Ghost,'  who  essentially 
ARE  ONE  God,  but  personally  three." — T,  C.  jR.  185. 

Berlin,  April  2, 1850. 

T  have  only  been  able  to  find  out  two  churches  in  the  city  which  are  heated. 
In  the  list  of  services,  which  is  published  every  Saturday,  so  that  any  one  can 
know  at  what  hours  and  where  services  are  to  be  held,  and  who  is  to  preach, 
if  any  church  is  heated,  it  is  specified  with  care  as  an  exception,  and  is  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  I  was  anxious  on  one  occasion  to  hear  a  celebrat- 
ed preacher,  in  the  winter,  and  ventured  to  make  the  trial — it  was  on  a  raw, 
cold  day — the  fame  of  the  man  called  out  a  large  congregation  (large  for  Ber- 
lin, say  400  people).  There  was  no  fire,  and  never  had  been  one  in  the  church 
— ^the  pavements  were  of  stone  and  the  walls  very  thick.  1  braved  it  out 
through  the  sermon,  but  I  never  came  so  near  freezing  in  my  life.  When  I 
went  out  doors  it  was  like  passing  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room,  it  was  so  much 
colder  in  the  church.  The  congregation  were  wrapped  up  to  their  eyes  in 
cloaks  and  overcoats,  and  looked  like  so  many  half-frozen  people :  and  whe- 
ther a  ray  of  warmtli  penetrated  to  them  from  the  sermon,  I  could  not  tell. 
This  is  truly  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  seen  at  any  day  in  all  the  churches, 
I  have  been  in  ten  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  city  during  services,  not  to  remain, 
bnt  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  monuments  for  a  few  minutes :  they  were 
all  but  one  so  cold  that  I  was  afraid  to  stand  even  15  minutes  with  my  hat  off, 
for  fear  of  taking  cold.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  gloomy  looking  places 
than  these  churches ;  after  seeing  them,  one  feels  like  taking  back  a  great  deal 
that  he  may  have  said  against  the  extravagance  of  our  people  in  making 
churches  so  very  comfortable. 

I  have  been  like  a  pilgrim  several  times  to  visit  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city,  and  to  gaze  at  the  monuments  of  the  past  collected  there;  but  it  is  so 
horribly  cold,  that  at  this  season  oue^s  imagination,  like  his  blood,  sinks  to  zero, 
and  you  run  for  your  life.  In  summer  they  must  be  delightfully  cool  and 
pleasant,  though  still  dangerous  places  to  remain  long  in .  The  only  reason  the 
Germans  give  for  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  is  the  same  answer  they 
give  on  other  occasions — that  their  ancestors  were  able  to  endure  the  cold, 
and  therefore  the  present  generation  ought  to  do  the  same.  Of  course,  this  is 
all  wrong.  If  there  teas  any  life^  any  strength  in  the  religious  denominations,  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  their  places  of  worship  as  comfortable  as  possible^  in  order  to 
bring  many  within  hearing  of  the  Gospel.  They  know  how  to  manage  with  their 
theatres  and  concert  rooms ;  and  where  one  lavishes  his  treasures  he  shows 
pretty  clearly  where  his  affections  are. 

The  King  announced  his  determination  in  his  last  speech  to  "serve  the  Lord 
with  his  whole  house.'*  One  might  ask  him  most  respectfully  whether  he 
thought  the  theatre  or  the  church  the  proper  place  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions.  He  is  not  inclined  to  freeze  to  death  himself  in  church,  and  has 
a  partition  put  up  in  the  gallerv  of  the  cathedral,  opposite  the  pulpit,  along  the 
front  of  which  are  sliding  windows,  the  same  as  one  sees  at  a  green-house, 
and  a  small  stove  with  a  fire  is  placed  in  it  to  bring  up  the  temperature  to  the 
neighborhood  of  60  deg.  Down  below,  the  congregation  are  sitting  wrapped 
np  as  usual,  and  probably  imagining  that  they  crucify  the  flesh  by  this  exhib- 
jtioD  of  their  powers  of  endurance.    In  the  theatre  the  King  has  a  magnificent 
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box,  trimmed  with  gold  and  purple,  and  made  comfortable  by  every  appliance 
of  modern  skill.  The  operia  house  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  £urope.  if  there 
are  any  churches  more  cold  or  dismal  in  Europe  than  a  large  majority  in  Ber- 
lin, I  should  like  to  see  them. — ^Query,  which  stands  first  in  the  aflections  of 
the  King  and  the  people,  the  church  or  the  theatre  ? 


COIIIIESPONDENCE. 


The  following  letter,  from  an  English  correspondent,  we  insert  merely  as  illustrative  of 
the  practical  inconveniences  resulting  from  that  peculiar  view  of  the  sanctity-  of  the 
ordinances  in  relation  to  the  persons  administering,  which  is  perhaps  generally  preva^ 
lent  in  the  church,  and  not  from  the  least  design  to  make  ourselves  parties  in  any  way  to 
the  different  views  of  church  polity  obtaining  among  our  brethren  of  the  English  Con- 
ference. The  letter  will  be  found  in  its  tone  somewhat  apropos  to  the  scope  of  the  arti- 
cle on  a  previous  page  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments.  By  suppressing  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  we  divest  the  communication  as  far  as  possible  of  all  local  relations 
that  might  in  any  measure  compromise  parties,  or  give  unnecessary  offence.  If  the  letter 
of  our  friend  does  indeed  make  known  a  real  grievance,  which  is  fairly  imputable  to  the 
rules  of  order  established  by  the  Conference,  we  cannot  doubt  that  that  body  upon  due 
consideration  will  study  the  appropriate  remedy. 

MT   DEAR    SIR, 

The  May  number  of  your  valuable  periodical  reached  me  early  in  July,  and 
after  perusing  Mr.  Prescott's  paper,  and  your  remarks  on  "  The  Ministry  "  (a 
question  on  which  I  have  thought  and  read  a  great  deal),  like  Mr.  P.  '*  I  feel 
anxious  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  by  recording  my  assent  to  your  views  in 
the  first  place,  and  adding  actual  experience  thereto,  whereby  it  may  be  seea 
that  the  present  order  of  the  Church  is  rather  disorderly. 

Mr.  Prescott  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  subjects  of  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Supper,  as  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  ordained  priesthood, 
specially  and  more  particularly  than  preaching  or  the  other  uses  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  as  my  experience  bears  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  (without 
stating  my  own  views),  I  will  at  once  submit  the  facts  of  experience  alluded  to. 

The  society  of  which  I  am  a  member  was  blest  with  the  ministerial  labors 

of  the  Rev. ,  for  many  years ;  eventually,  however,  he  was  enticed  from 

us,  and  not  having  Golden  Cahbre  sufficient  to  wrench  an  ordained  minister 
from  any  other  society,  we  obtained  the  services  of  an  un-ordained  person, 
who,  if  i  may  be  allowed  an  opinion,  was  more  fit  to  administer  the  Sacraments 
above  named  than  to  preach :  well !  our  friend  and  leader  had  been  with  us 
a  few  months,  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  beginning  to  be 
talked  of.  but  the  Society  soon  found  that  it  could  not  have  this  sacred  privi- 
lege until  its  leader  was  ordained,  but  must  send  to  the  nearest  ordained  min- 
ister a  request  to  visit  it  for  this  purpose  (a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  in- 
volving an  expense  of  two  or  three  pounds).  Next  we  mooted  tlie  question  of 
our  leader's  ordination,  but  another  barrier  met  us ;  we  must  have  had  him  twelve 
months  before  it  was  lawful  or  orderly  for  us  to  apply  to  Conference  for  that 
power !  (since  then,  it  will  require  double  that  time,  as  amended  by  Confer- 
ence). The  propriety  of  allowmg  our  leader  to  perform  the  use  without  being 
ordained  until  convenient  to  be  so,  was  next  discussed ;  but  a  member,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Conference,  here  assured  the  Society,  that 
if  it  did  80,  the  ordination  of  its  leader  would  be  refused  on  that  very  ground; 
and  he  quoted  a  precedenti  and  thus  blighted  our  last  hope.    Since  that  timet 
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we  have  invited  ordained  ministers  to  perform  the  rite,  at  a  cost  proportioned 
to  the  distance,  &c. 

Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  this  is  a  grievous  state  of  thin^,  and  cannot  be  order' 
iy.  Are  not  the  Lord's  words,  ^*  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  a  positive  com- 
mand 1  and  who  shall  dare  to  limit  its  application  to  the  states  of  others,  be- 
eanse  of  some  peculiar  distinction  among  men  or  ministers  made  by  them- 
selves. Who  shall  step  in  between  the  Lord  and  his  people  and  say,  yon 
cannot  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  most  interior  act  of  worship,  without 
complying  with  our  stipulations,  and  without  an  authorized  person,  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  by  us  \ 

If  the  above  case  can  be  proved, — and  it  stands  not  alone  in  its  circum- 
stances or  proof, — then,  where  is  the  blame  to  fall,  but  on  the  "  Laws  of  Order," 
laid  down  by  our  Conference  ?  It  will  immediately  be  said,  however,  on  the 
part  of  Conference,  '^  that  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  un-ordained  persons  from 
sdministering  the  Sacraments  ;'*  this  I  admit,  but  while  the  letter  of  a  law  still 
exists,  its  spirit  is  often  dead ;  in  the  case  above  given,  however,  the  spirit 
seems  to  live,  while  no  statute  exists  directly  bearing  on  the  subject,  save  that 
which  lays  down  the  *' point  of  order/'  ^^  That  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments belongs  exclusively  to  the  {ordained)  ministerial  office,''  and  this  being 
acted  upon,  produces  the  results  of  which  I  complain. 

In  talking  over  these  painful  restrictions  with  our  ministers,  I  am  alwavs 
shaken  from  my  point,  by  their  desire  to  commence  the  consideration  of  the 
ease,  by  the  question,  **  Is  it  right  to  have  a  ministry  at  all  1  if  so,  what  are  the 
^ties  belonging  to  the  office  ?"  and  so  on.  Now  I  confess,  these  questions 
might  be  just,  proper,  and  useful,  if  they  were  preceded  by  one  or  two  others, 
to  this  effect,  viz.:  What  are  the  duties  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  has  laid 
down  for  strict  observance  by  all  his  disciples?  and  how  shall  we  frame  the 
externals  of  the  Church,  so  as  best  to  facilitate  such  requirements  ?  &c. ;  for, 
the  former  things  vfe  ought  to  do^  and  then  the  latter  will  also  be  left  undone ; 
but  to  legislate  in  externals  without  considering  the  internals  which  are  to 
flow  in,  is  about  the  same  thing,  to  my  mind,  as  for  a  tailor  to  make  a  coat 
for  a  man  he  never  saw ;  the  one  is  as  likely  to  fit  as  the  other. 

Whilst,  then,  I  will  admit  that  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  belongs 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  I  would  also  submit,  that  any  man  of  the  Churdi, 
whilst  he  is  80  engaged,  is  to  be  considered  a  minister ;  so  that  the  Christian  may 
have  free  access  to  the  whole  of  the  uses  of  the  Church,  whereby  his  regene- 
ration is  to  be  promoted . 

These  in  brief,  sir,  are  my  conclusions,  after  frequent  meditations  and  con- 
verisations  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  careful  reading  of  Swedenborg ;  and  I 
repeat,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  confirmed  by  what  I  deem  the  bad 
tendency  of  the  restrictions  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  society  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

In  thanking  you,  sir,  for  your  advocacy  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  and  your 
liberal  and  bold  declarations  on  the  subject  of  *^  The  Ministry,"  allow  me  to 
add,  that  although  such  liberal  principles  as  these  latter,  are  in  much  disre- 
pute in  this  country ;  yet,  like  the  former,  they  are  making  sure  progress, — 
progress,  which  I  conceive  must  result  from  genuine  liberty  and  true  order, 
which  are  also  the  products  of  the  establishment  of  a  New  Christian  Heavent 
and  a  corresponding  church  on  the  earth.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Order. 


The  following  is  from  a  professional  gendeman  of  high  repute  in  one  of  the  Western 
States. 

8 B ,  Ind^  July  27, 1850. 

nXAR   SIR, 

I  have  not  the  honor  of  yoxa  personal  acquaintance,  but  having  frequently 
conversed  with  you  in  spirit  through  the  medium  of  your  pnblications,  and 
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confiding  in  your  candor  and  love  of  trnth,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  this  communication. 

If  I  know  my  own  heart,  my  sole  object  is  truth.    My  attention  has  been 
directed,  mainly  through  you,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  and  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.    I  have  read  the  writings  of  several  of  his  apoIogistSf 
most  of  his  own  minor  works,  his  True  Cluristian  Religion,  &c.    I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  0.  S.  Presbyterian  Church  about  thirteen  years,  during  most 
of  which  time  I  have  filled  the  office  of  elder.    I  have  long  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  element  into  the  spirit  of  modem 
religion  to  increase  its  power  over  the  will.    I  have  been  convinced  of  the 
practical,  if  not  theoretical,  absence  of  charity  from  the  faith  of  our  age ;  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  manifested   in   works  of  benevolence  is  as  common 
among  papists  and  heretics,  so  called,  as  among  the  orthodox ;  that  a  mere 
emotional  religion,  transitory  or  intermittent,  and  thus  barren  of  great  practi- 
cal results,  is  too  much  the  characteristic  religion  of  the  evangelical  churches. 
That  this  state  of  things,  remaining  unchanged,  will  result  in  the  utter  desolar 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that,  therefore,. a  Divine  interposition  is 
])robabld,  I  do  not  doubt.    With  these  views,  J  was  directed  to  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.    1  approached  them  cautiously,  I  con- 
fess, but  yet  with  the  hope  that  there  I  might  find  what  would  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  my  intellect  and  heart.   I  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  doctrines, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement,  and  especially  his 
doctrines  of  Kepentance,  Justification,  and  Charity,  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  to  which  I  had  previously  been  conducted  by  my  own  investi- 
gations.   The  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  nA 
not  prepared  to  deny,  though  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  whole 
truth.    His  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  I  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving,  as  I  had 
long  since  rejected  the  absurdity  of  a  literally  persona/ distinction.    His  views 
of  the  Trinity,  indeed,  have  mainly  determined  me  to  read  all  his  works.    They 
involve  such  grand  conceptions;  they  so  exalt  the  Divine  majesty  and  glory 
of  the  Saviour,  they  remove  so  triumphantly  every  philosophical  objection  to 
the  heartfelt  reception  of  the  great  central  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  that 
the  Christian  world,  I  think,  must  one  day  see  that,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  other  portions  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  they  owe  him,  at  least,  one 
debt  of  gratitude.    How  to  reconcile  the  grandeur  of  such  conceptions  with 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  puerilities  (pardon  the  term)  scattered  through 
some  of  his  works,  for  instance,  n.  335  of  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  I  confess  I  do 
not  know.    These  contrasts  are  the  strangest  things  about  his  works,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  peculiar  to  them.    This,  however,  though  a  great  difficulty  and 
a  very  embarrasing  one,  is  not  the  great  difficulty  with  me — the  difficulty  which 
has  led  to  this  communication,  and  upon  which  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
cast  some  light. 

One  of  Swedenborg's  fundamental  and,  indeed,  self-evident  positions  is,  that 
truth  and  good,  or  wisdom  and  love,  form  a  one,  or  are  inseparable.  Conse- 
quently, the  purer  any  system  of  religious  truths  the  greater  its  sanctifying 
power.  If  then  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  the  pure  truth  and  those 
of  the  Old  Churches  are  greatly  polluted  with  error,  the  contrast  between  the 
lives  of  the  adherents  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter  should  be  as  great  as  be- 
tween their  doctrines.  Of  the  facts  on  this  subject,  I  confess  my  incompetence 
to  judge.  The  number  of  New  Churchmen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  is 
small,  and  though  1  must  say,  that,  admitting  their  entire  respectability  and 
good  morals,  1  cannot  discover  any  contrast  in  their  favor  between  them  and 
members  of  the  Old  Churches,  yet  it  would  not,  probably,  be  just  to  draw  any 
unfavorable  inference  from  such  limited  observation.  This  contrast,  how- 
ever, must  exist  somewhere,  or  Swedenborgianisra,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  from 
God.  Again,  have  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  ever  produced  such  emi- 
nent examples  of  piety  as  are  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  Fenelon,  Fran- 
cois de  Sales,  Fletcher,  Swartz,  Martyn,  and  others  % 

And  here  allow  me  to  say,  that  what  has  contributed  to  give  this  objection 
great  weight  to  my  own  mind,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  the  perusal  of  thM 
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works  of  Swedenborg  upon  my  own  internal  man.  I  commenced  this  inves- 
tigation in  a  state  of  internal  peace.  As  I  have  progressed,  this  peace  has  be- 
come broken,  communion  with  God  less  sweet,  my  desires  for  and  delight  in 
works  of  active  benevolence  fainter,  while  dark  shadows  of  indifference, 
gloom,  and  doubt,  often  rest  upon  me.  In  the  progress  of  your  own  investi- 
gations you  may  have  passed  through  a  similar  state  of  mind.  If  so,  you  may 
be  able  to  pilot  me  through  these  dark  waters.  If  you  can  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments of  your  valuable  time  to  answer  this  communication,  I  shall  remember 
yonr  kindness. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  leaving  a  false  impression,  I  will  add,  that  when  I 
state,  that  there  are  certain  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  that  I  receive  without 
difficulty,  I  except  the  psychological  and  ontological  views  associated  with 
those  doctrines,  many  peculiarities  of  which,  I  confess,  seem  to  me  repulsive, 
though  it  is  possible  that  this  may  arise  from  misconception  of  their  true 
meaning.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  receive  his  views  of  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  sense  in  the  Word,  nor  the  fact  of  his  intromission  into  the  spiritual 
world,  though  I  see  no  intrinsic  improbability  or  difficulty  in  either. 

With  great  respect, 

Yours,  truly. 

P.  S.  Swedenborg  says,  that  no  spirit  remains  in  the  "  world  of  spirits  ^ 
more  than  30  years,  *^  Heaven  and  Hell,"  n.  426 ;  and  yet  in  his  ^*  Christian  Re- 
ligion," n.  796,  he  finds  Luther  in  the  spiritual  world  and  testifies  to  his  con- 
version there  after  1757, 211  years  after  his  death.  Is  this  susceptible  of  ex- 
f>lanation  ? 

REMARKS. 

The  vein  of  candor  rnnning  through  the  above  iti  very  perceptible  and  very  gratifying. 
The  seed  of  the  New  Church  appears  to  have  fallen  on  a  good  soil,  though  pre-occupied 
by  a  rank  growth  of  Old  Church  persuasions  which  will  obstinately  resist  extermination, 
though  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  give  way  at  last.  The  innate  honesty  of  the  writer's 
mind  had  brought  him,  it  seems,  long  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  Swedenborg,  to  the 
consciousness  of  some  grand  defect  in  the  system  of  faith  and  life  which  he  had  adopted, 
and  had  thus  tended  to  prepare  him  for  the  admission  of  new  light  whenever  it  should 
be  offered.  Here,  accordingly,  as  in  multitudes  of  other  cases  where  the  affection  of  truth 
exists,  the  desideratum  was  supplied ;  the  longing  for  something  higher  and  better  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  which  came  in  his  way.  The  eflect  produc- 
ed by  them,  as  far  as  he  has  read,  is  well  set  forth  in  the  letter.  It  is  such  as  to  occasion 
no  surprise  to  one  who  has  passed  through  the  various  forms  of  the  same  school,  though  it 
manifestly  brings  the  author  himself  to  something  of  a  nonplus.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  the  same  fountain  can  send  forth  such  sweet  and  bitter  waters — how  such  grand 
and  convincing  demonstrations  of  truth  can  consist  with  such  puerilities  of  disclosure  as 
he  finds,  for  instance,  in  what  Swedenborg  says  of  infants  being  taught  the  fact  of  the 
liOrd's  death  and  resurrection  by  means  of  representative  imagery  (than  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Newchurchman  can  conceive  nothing  more  rational  or  more  beautiful).  But 
on  tliis  head  we  can  only  assure  him  that  if  he  will  continue  to  read  his  difliculties  will 
Tani^ll  by  degrees  and  he  will  see  nothing  but  consistency  pervading  the  whole. 

It  seems,  however,  that  he  has  some  trouble  on  another  score.  The  lives  of  professed 
receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  are  not  up  to  the  measure  of  their  truths.  In  view  of 
the  superior  character  of  their  doctrines  he  does  not  see  contrast  enough  practically  be- 
tween the  Newchurchman  and  Old.  We  are  sorry  to  think  there  is  probably  too  much 
ground  for  this  objection,  while  ot  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  New 
Church  standard  on  this  score  is  not  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  Old.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  life  of  piety  and  a  life  of  charity,  while  it  is  unknown  under  the  old 
system,  is  made  promiueni  under  the  new.  Such  men  as  Fenelon,  DeSales,  Fletcher,  dec. 
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were  formed,  as  to  their  reli^^ous  character,  under  the  operation  of  a  pietism  which  we 
cannot  but  respect,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the 
New-  Economy,  that  dictates  a  life  of  active  and  cheerful  use  in  close  contact  with  the 
world,"and  teaches  that  a  career  of  strict,  unbending  integrity  is  of  more  account  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  than  the  most  imposing  round  of  devotion  where  practical  morality  is 
wanting;  and  wanting  it  is  very  apt  to  be  when  the  dogma  of  faith  alone  has  full  sway. 

But  our  correspondent  is  confirmed  in  his  objections  from  the  fact  that  his  former 
peace  of  mind  has  been  broken  up,  and  a  state  of  doubt,  indifference,  and  spiritual  lan- 
guor induced — a  state  of  things  altogether  the  reverse  of  what  he  was  probably  led  to  ex- 
pect *'  If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  V*  Have  we  any  solution  for  the  problem  involved  in 
this  result  1  Undoubtedly  we  have.  It  is  easily  explicable  by  the  light  of  the  New  Church 
teachings.  The  writer's  mind  has  been  undergoing  a  revolution  of  the  extent  of  which 
he  is  not  yet  fully  aware.  He  is  beginning  to  worship  another  God,  ^n  whom  the  mjrs- 
terious  trinity  of  persons  is  altogether  wanting.  The  Son  and  the  Father  are  merging,  to 
his  apprehension,  into  one  person,  and  consequently  the  dogma  of  vicarious  atonement  Is 
receding  from  the  field  of  vision,  together  with  the  whole  group  of  related  tenets,  forming 
a  pendant  to  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  tri-personal  Deity.  There  is  here  a  disturbance 
of  the  established  forms  of  thought  which  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  marked  effects 
upon  one*8  serenity  of  spirit.  The  fermentation  of  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  followed  by  just  such  a  rending  as  the  writer  describes.  Add  to  this 
that  the  class  of  spirits  with  whom  he  was  formerly  associated,  and  who  were  quiet  tf 
long  as  he  was  quiet,  will  naturally  be  prompted  to  assail  him  with  fierce  infestations, 
which  he  of  course  cannot  otherwise  interpret  than  as  a  spiritual  collapse  producing  pun- 
gent distress.  The  state  described  is  in  fact  a  state  of  vastation  in  which  there  is  a  break- 
ing up  of  false  peace  prior  to  the  establishment  of  that  which  is  more  genuine.  When 
he  is  farther  advanced  in  his  reading,  and  especially  when  he  has  become  conversant  with 
the  sublime  developments  of  the  Arcana,  he  will  find  the  whole  process  of  his  experience 
depicted  and  will  see  that  **  no  strange  thing  hath  happened  unto  him."  It  is  but  the 
first  stugo  in  the  taking  down  of  the  old  edifice  of  his  faith,  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
theological  falsities,  in  order  to  the  re-construction  of  the  whole  into  a  stable  and  beauti- 
ful fabric  which  shall  bid  defiance  to  the  floods  and  winds.  It  is  the  operation  of  a  me- 
dicine which  appears  at  first  to  aggravate  the  disease,  but  which  is  subsequently  followed 
by  the  most  genial  and  renovating  efifects. 

As  to  the  query  proposed  in  the  postscript  respecting  Luther,  the  true  answer  probably 
is,  that  it  is  only  since  the  transpiring  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  1757,  that  the  term  of  about 
thirty  years  is  made  the  limit  of  the  spirit's  continuance  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Previous 
to  that  period  the  departed  abode  for  a  long  time,  even  for  centuries,  in  the  fictitious  hea- 
vens which  were  sufifered  to  remain  till  that  grand  crisis,  when  they  were  dissipated.  All 
who  had  sufficient  germs  of  good  to  save  them  at  the  time  of  the  Judgment  from  instant 
precipitation  into  hell  were  permitted  to  remain  for  farther  probation  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  it  was  there  and  thus  that  Luther  was  seen  by  Swedenborg. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tafel  to  a  friend  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Tubingen,  May  9,  Ascension  day,  1850. 

MY   DEAR   SIR, 

1  return  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  valuable  present  of  the  New 
Churchman  Extra,  No.  IV.  to  XVI.  No.  L  and  II.  I  had  previously  received. 
You  cannot  believe  how  much  my  time  is  engaged  besides  having  to  attend  to 
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mj  official  duties,  and  how  one  call  presses  upon  another.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day (April  Ist)  after  having  delivered  a  discourse  before  an  audience  of  about 
two  hundred  persons,  it  was  immediately  afterwards  proposed  and  resolved, 
that  in  each  place  where  there  are  several  receivers  of  the  true  doctrine,  a 
meeting  should  be  held  every  Sunday,  when  a  sermon  or  some  other  edifying^ 
discourse  or  treatise  should  be  read,  which  is  now  done  at  my  residence  every 
Saturday  evening ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  weekly  paper  should  be  pub- 
lished, containing  not  merely  sermons,  but  also  other  important  inforniution 
of  the  New  Church.  This  resolution  caused  me  some  embarrassment  for  the 
moment,  for  I  put  the  question  to  myself.  Where  shall  the  means  come  from, 
where  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  that  end  %  Of  the  two  hundred  persons  pre- 
sent, about  forty  became  subscribers,  but  we  ought  to  have  twenty  times  more, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  ;  of  which  there  is  no  prospect  as 
yet.  I  could  not,  however,  conceal  from  myself  the  importance  of  such  an  or- 
gan for  the  propagation  and  internal  building  up  of  the  church,  and  1  Iiave, 
merefore,  trusting  to  the  Lord's  assistance,  immediately  made  a  beginning,  and 
already  there  are  three  numbers  and  one  sheet  of  sermons  printed,  in  the  latter 
of  which  I  have  commenced  giving  Clowes'  Sermons  on  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins.  I  caused  the  f61k>wing  notice  to  be  insened  in  the  most  popular 
newspapers : 

^^  Tubingen. — At  the  publication  office  in  this  place  there  has  appeared  and 
will  be  continued,  a  Weekly  Magazine  for  the  New  Church,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
F.  I.  Tafel,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Librarian  of  the  University." 

This  Magazine  has  nothing  less  in  view  than  to  present  and  apply  a  radical 
remedy,  with  the  Lord's  help,  for  our  sad  condition  which  has  its  deepest 
roots  in  an  almost  total  disregard  of  conscience  and  universally  prevailing 
want  of  religion — the  natural  offspriug'of  a  false  religion,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  supplant  the  true  and  adorable  God  by  substituting  in  his  place  an  idol  of 
absolutely  ungodlike  qualities  and  deeds,  and  placing  his  worsnip  either  in  an 
affectation  of  outward  sanctity  and  ceremonial  services,  or  regarding  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments  of  God  as  unessential,  and  even  declaring  the  ob- 
servance of  them  as  impossible.  The  remedv  to  be  applied  must  be  universal^ 
namely,  a  conscientious  falling  back  upon  tne  dd  Word  of  God,  which  alone 
shall  make  every  thing  neir,  and  which,  be  it  w^ell  understood,  will  be  at  the 
same  time  in  full  accordance  with  sound  reason.  One  sheet  is  to  appear  every 
week,  containing  alternately  sermons  and  other  matter.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  insert  this  notice  in  some  of  the  German  papers  in  America. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  newly  arisen  congregation  of  the 
New  Church  in  Wismar  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  Schweriu,  who 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Baptist  persuasion  and  being  now  separated 
from  the  Old  Church,  have  requested  me  very  urgently  to  give  them  all  neces- 
sary advice  in  regard  to  Baptism,  the  Holy  Supper,  Confirmation,  and  spiritual 
efficiency.  I  answered  them  without  delay,  but  only  in  a  few  words,  referring 
to  a  more  satisfactory  answer  in  the  Magazine.  To  do  this,  however,  I  must 
put  myself  in  possession  of  more  facts,  and  for  this  purpose  your  transmission 
of  documents,  together  with  some  other  similar  ones,  have  come  in  very  good 
time,  which  I  immediately  commenced  reading  very  diligently,  but  shall  not 
be  able  to  finish  so  quickly.  Mr.  Westphal  sent  to  my  brother-in-law  "  Eras 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  being  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  open  intercourse  with  angels  for  its  fu- 
ture advancement.  By  Silas  Jones.  New- York  :  1848."  Do  you  know  the  hook 
and  its  author  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  ordination  and  a  calling  from  on  hi;?h  do 
not  exclude  one  another,  but  should,  if  possible,  be  connected,  even  if  the  call 
and  the  ordination  do  not  proceed  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  At  all  events 
it  must  be  of  great  importance,  that  only  such  persons  should  be  admitted  as 
teachers  in  the  New  Church,  who  are  really  well  prepared  and  qualified,  and 
feel  an  inward  calling  to  the  holy  office.  Sweden borg  himself  says,  that  we 
•hould  teach  the  teaching  ministers  {ministri  docenles),  or  else  heresies  would 
arise.  Of  a  confirmation  in  the  New  Church  I  have  as  yet  found  nothing  any- 
where. 
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It  has  giv^n  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  an  intention  to  found  a  college  for  the 
education  of  New  Church  ministers.  Such  an  institution  I  have  long  had  in 
contemplation,  and  when  I  was  induced  by  our  opponents  to  enter  upon  the 
theological  difficulties  of  our  days,  I  had  it  more  particularly  in  view  to  be  of 
use  to  those  who  would  desire  to  cultivate  theological  knowledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  ministers  of  the  New  Church.  With  this  view  I  have  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  Church  commenced  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on 
our  doctrines,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  opposite  tenets.  My  brother 
Leonard  at  Stuttgart  has  opened  an  Institute  for  boys  and  young  men,  which 
may  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  lay  an  early  foundation.  A  son  of 
the  English  preacher,  Mr.  jBailey,  is  one  of  his  assistants,  and  the  other  assist- 
ant also  attended  our  meeting  ac  Stuttgart  on  the  first  of  April,  and  some  time 
after  desired  to  become  a  member.  My  "  Principal  Truths  of  Religion,"  and 
likewise  a  continuation  of  the  '^  System  of  Religion,"  both  of  which  are  in  press, 
are  calculated  to  aid  this  purpose.  Of  the  Heavenly  Mysteries,  the  second 
volume,  to  the  eleventh  chapter  is  now  completed.  Trusting  in  the  Lord,  I 
have  continued  the  printing  of  the  Adversaria  on  the  Old  Testament.  A  work 
treating  of  the  difierent  confessions  of  Faith,  being  a  principal  source  of  our  evils, 
&c.,which  appeared  in  January  last,  has  created  considerable  sensation,  and 
nearly  the  whole  edition  (eleven  hundred  copies)  has  been  disposed  of.  The 
Professor  of  the  Catholic  Canonical  Law  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  read 
the  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  convinced  himself,  that  this  was  the 
Church  of  Futurity,  It  would  indeed  not  be  looked  upon  favorably,  but  would 
at  last  lead  to  an  adoption  of  the  propositions  contained  therein.  I  pray  you 
to  salute  all  tlie  brethren  and  sisters  on  the  part  of  myself  and  wife,  and  am 

Truly,  yours, 

Immanusl  Tafcl. 


v^-nr\r"»n  ^u—  ^i— '  —  — -^^-^  — ■*•  ■~ir~ir~g-ir'ti'Tj~uxrij~u"i_ru'tJ 


MISCELLANY. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Cincinnati  some  few  years 
since  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  that 
place,  and  whose  melancholy  exit  from  life  under  an  excited  and  morbid  state  of  the 
nervous  system  was  so  widely  chronicled  in  the  papers  of  last  summer.  It  was  forward- 
ed with  a  request  for  its  publication  by  our  brother  Barrett,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  writer.  As  our  limits  will  not  well  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  whole,  we  select 
those  portions  which  best  evince  the  general  tone  of  the  Lecture.  The  parts  omitted  are 
mainly  those  of  a  biographical  stamp  containing  details  of  the  life  and  works  of  Sweden- 
borg  with  which  our  readers  are  mostly  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  the  different  aspects  of  Christian  doctrines  as  embodied  in  sects. 

At  the  close  of  that  outline  of  the  various  forms  of  Christian  faith  which  I 
have  been  presenting  to  you,  it  becomes  my  duty  this  evening  to  speak  of  the 
New,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  known  very  generally  to  those  out  of  it  as 
the  Swedenborgian  Church.  In  speaking  of  this  body  of  Christians  I  feel, 
more  deeply  than  usual,  my  liability  to  error ;  in  attempting  to  present  the 
opinions  of  other  churches,  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  many  particulars  be- 
cause of  my  sympathy  with  their  opinions  being  very  slight;  we  cannot  fully 
understand  and  teach  what  we  do  not  believe  and  feel. 

But  the  New  Church,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  views  in  which  I  have  only 
a  partial  faith  at  most,  presents  other  difficulties  in  the  extent  and  technicality 
of  its  theological  writings,  and  in  the  spirit  of  certainty  which  marks  its  mem« 
hers,  who  appear  to  me  to  regard  their  views,  not  as  opinions  but  as  know- 
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ledge ;  a  fact  which  mnst  embarrass  every  one  who  undertakes  to  discuss 
their  views  in  the  presence  of  any  that  hold  them,  and  some  such  I  presume 
are  here  this  evening.  Let  me  confess  at  the  outset  then,  the  limited  extent 
of  my  reading  in  Swedenborg^s  works  and  my  superficial  comprehension  of 
the  little  I  have  read  ]  and  say  that  my  purpose  will  be  to  show  the  spirit  of 
this  church  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  not  to  criticise  the 
opinions  held  in  it.  In  my  attempt  to  do  this  I  would  approach  the  subject  as 
an  inquirer,  neither  believing  nor  aisbelieving,  and  would  strive  to  place  before 
you  the  origin,  the  leading  points  of  faith,  and  the  distinguishmg  spiritual 
character  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  I  see  them. 

The  first  great  fact  in  this  view  is  the  life  of  Swedeuborg,  from  whom,  almost 
entirely^  the  characteristics  of  the  body  founded  by  him  have  been  derived. 

[The  Lecturer  here  enters  upon  a  sketch  of  S^xredenborg*8Ii^e  and  scientific  labors,  with 
an  enumeration  of  his  various  works.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  sunamary  estimate  of  their 
value.] 

But  the  character  of  these  works  was  more  remarkable  than  their  volume. 
They  propose  to  reconstruct  all  natural  science  by  the  discovery  and  applies* 
tion  of  the  grand  central  principles  in  accordance  with  which  God  has  formed 
all  things.  Beginning  with  facts  and  resting  upon  facts,  Swedenborg  went 
forward  to  the  most  comprehensive  principles  that  can  be  imagined,  and  show- 
ed in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  analysing  and  arranging  facts, 
the  power  of  getting  at  the  universal  truths  contained  in  them,  and  the  dis- 
position to  explain  every  phenomenon,  and  comprehend  all  mysteries.  His 
results,  which  were  truly  grand  theories  of  nature,  are  marked  by  great  acute- 
ness,  accuracy  and  method,  and,  I  should  think,  fancy.  They  were  not  merely 
ingenious  theories,  but  fanciful  speculations ;  by  this  I  mean,  not  that  they 
were  absurd  and  irrational,  but  that  they  were  reached,  not  through  the  under- 
standing merely,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  power  of  Fancy,  outrunning 
the  mere  logical  faculty.  Now  results  reached  by  this  process  are  sometimes 
right,  but  almost  always  tinged  with  uncertainty  and  mysticism,  and  such  was 
the  case  with  those  taught  by  the  Swedish  Philosopher. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  views  in  physiology,  which,  containing  much  un- 
questionable truth,  are  marked,  I  think,  most  strongly,  by  a  disposition  to  fan- 
ciful and  mystical  views. 

To  this  mental  feature  of  Swedenborg  I  ask  your  attention.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  by  such  a  mind  general  truths  are  reached  instantly ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  such  a  mind  will  tend  constantly  to  vast,  but  baseless  speculations 
running  into  deeper  and  deeper  mysticism.  The  peculiarity  of  Swedenborg's 
mind  was  the  union  of  this  speculative  character  with  profound  knowledge, 
great  system  and  an  intellect,  clear,  acute,  strong  and  practical.  Perhaps  no 
philosophical  writer  has  been  at  once  so  strong  and  so  fanciful,  so  full  of 
practical  sense  and  almost  unintelligible  transcendentalism;  such  at  least  is  the 
opinion  I  have  formed  from  the  brief  notices  I  have  seen  of  his  works  on 
Philosophy.         ♦««*««««« 

And  now  at  last  the  anxious  inquirer  was  answered  ;  he  that  had  reasoned 
respecting  the  soul  and  God  was  now  able  to  see  by  direct  insight,  by  admit- 
tance into  the  world  of  Spirits,  the  truths  or  falsity  of  his  own  previous  concep- 
tions. It  was  not  strange,  that  thus  raised  above  humanity,  not  in  his  nature 
but  in  his  knowledge,  human  knowledge  ceased  to  interest  him,  and  during 
the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
task  of  making  the  truths  to  which  he  was  raised,  known  to  his  fellow-men ; 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  lived  thus,  neither  was  it  strange  that  he  died  with 
the  assertion  upon  his  lips,  that  all  he  had  taught  was  true,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  the  noblest  character,  true  and  pure,  generous  and  tolerant,  wholly  incap- 
able of  deceit  or  conscious  exaggeration. 

In  this  manner  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jemsalem  were  made  known  to 
men,  by  the  admittance,  real  or  imagined,  of  one  of  Rurope^s  best  scholars  and 
most  original  thinkers  into  direct  conmiunication  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
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into  the  converse  of  angels  and  demons,  the  just  made  perfect,  and  the  evil 
condemned  to  woe. 

And  what  are  these  doctrines  '^  Their  extent  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
that  the  translations  of  a  part  of  Swedenborg's  theological  works  fill  thirty  vols. 
Their  complexity  is  known  to  all  that  have  opened  any  of  those  thirty  vols. 
Their  power  is  evidenced  in  the  living  churches  which  exist  here  and  else- 
where. I  should  say  of  them  generally  that  the^  are  profoundly  philosophi- 
cal, the  productions  of  a  most  disciplined  and  spiritual  mind ;  they  almost  rival 
the  ideology  of  the  schools  for  method,  exactness,  and  completeness,  while  in 
boldness,  originality  and  true  spiritual  insight  tliey  far  surpass  the  results  of 
any,  save  a  few  master  minds  of  Greece  and  the  middle  ages.  Nothing  in 
them  strikes  me  more  than  their  freedom  and  originality.  They  are  hard  to 
read  and  hard  to  understand,  because  so  original ;  resembling  nothing  unless 
the  philosophical  productions  of  the  same  author.  In  using  the  terms  ^'  origi- 
nal^' and  '^tree"  I  speak  of  them  as  human  writings,  their  peculiar  claims  being 
as  yet  undetermined. 

Coming  to  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  we  meet  at  the  out« 
set  with  one  which,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  body,  is  far  more 
prominent  in  its  system  than  in  that  of  any  other;  it  is  the  independence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  perfect  and  necessary  union,  of  Truth  and  Goodness,  of  Wis- 
dom and  Love.  A  great  part  of  Swedenborg's  moral  views  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  wisdom  cannot  be  complete  without  love,  nor  love  perfect  without  wis- 
dom :  that  falsehood  cannot  be  joined  with  goodness,  nor  truth  be  associated 
with  moral  evil.  Those  views  of  spiritual  perfection  which  Carlyle  has  enfor- 
ced so  strongly,  that  doctrine  of  complete  manhood  taught  by  Channing,  are 
both,  I  believe,  contained  in  the  system  of  Swedenborg.  God,  in  his  system, 
is  Love  itself  and  Wisdom  itsell;  by  love,  through  wisdom,  God  made  the 
world ;  and  from  Him  love  and  wisdom  are  in  all  created  things.  The  two 
powers  of  man,  the  will  and  the  understanding,  are,  the  first  the  habitation  of 
love  and  the  other  that  of  wisdom;  and  the  end  of  man's  being  here,  is  to  re- 
ceive from  his  Maker  into  his  will  Love,  Charity,  Goodness ;  into  his  under- 
standing Wisdom,  Faith,  Truth,  and  thus  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  Heaven 
where  he  shall  grow  forever  toward  the  perfect  stature  of  spiritual  manhood. 
God,  I  have  said,  is  Goodness  and  Truth, — He  descended,  as  Truth,  still  con- 
joined with  goodness  however,  into  the  world  in  ttie  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  God  himself,  putting  on,  as  Truth,  the  form  of  man  to  save  mankind. 
The  Divine  Good  by  itself  did  not  save  man,  but  acting  through  the  Divine 
Truth  effected  the  great  work. 

As  man  cannot  do  anything  by  his  will  alone,  but  acts  from  his  will  through 
ins  understanding,  so  did  the  Divine  love  through  the  Divine  wisdom,  or  God 
through  Christ,  act  in  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  yet  God  and  Christ  are 
one,  as  the  will  and  understanding  are  one,  or  as  heat  and  light  are  one,  though 
so  different.  And  this  same  Divine  Truth  by  means  of  which  man  is  reformed, 
regenerated,  sanctified  and  justified,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  one 
with  Christ  and  one  with  the  Father,  for  Goodness  itself  and  Truth  itself  are 
one  in  God.  This,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  it,  is  the  Trinity  of  Swedenborg : 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  or  Divine  Goodness,  Truth,  and  Operation, 
are  one,  as  the  Soul,  Body  and  Operation  of  man  are  one.  The  old  Trinity  of 
persons,  with  its  Calvinistic  consequences,  is  cast  to  the  winds,  as  unchristian 
and  mischievous:  while  from  this  new  Trinity,  as  a  corner  stone,  rises  a  new 
structure  of  Theology — into  the  details  of  this  Theology  I  cannot  enter.  Re- 
member that  in  the  words  of  Swedenborg  they  fill  thirty  volumes.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  repeating  that  their  purpose  is  to  show  that  spiritual  life  is 
from  the  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth,  charity  and  faith  in 
the  soul,  and  this  union  is  brought  about  by  the  Holy  Spirit  received  by  man ; 
predestination  and  all  its  family  are  pronounced  *^  detestable''  and  man's  free 
agency  ever  asserted.  The  New  Church  is  not  Armiuian  but  it  is  still  Anti- 
Calviiiistic,  and  with  all  its  mysteries  and  difficulties  and  seeming  extravagau- 
ces^  contains  nothing  half  so  mysterious,  difiicult  and  seemingly  extravagant 
as  the  simple  proposition  of  Calvinism  that  man  is  bound  to  do  that  which  he 
cannot  do. 
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I  have  spoken  of  one  great  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  that  which  I  should 
think  the  foundation  of  his  system;  a  second  and  more  peculiar  doctrine  is 
that  every  man  lives  two  lives,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  natural,  the  one  in- 
ternal, tbe  other  external.  If  his  spiritual,  internal  life  be  the  product  of  love 
and  wisdom,  it  is  then  passed  with  the  angels  in  Heaven,  even  while  the  raaa 
is  here  bodiiv — for  Heaven  is  not  a  far-off  place,  but  a  state  near  and  withia 
us : — but  if  the  internal  life  be  in  falsity  and  evil  then  it  is  passed  as  tbe  exter- 
nal, natural  life  is,  in  this  our  world — so  that,  truly,  tlie  evil  lose  their  spiritual 
life — and  as  the  good  are  with  the  angels  now,  so  shall  they  continue  to  be 
forever ;  but  the  wicked  shall  remain  in  that  love  of  self  and  the  world,  which 
is  from  Hell,  and  which  is  Hell. 

The  good  are  even  now  with  the  angels,  as  Swedenborg  himself  was,  but  to 
him  it  was  given  to  see  the  spiritual  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  thus  it  was 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  he  sets  forth. 

The  third  doctrine  of  the  New  Church,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  the 
Word  of  God  has,  besides  its  literal  sense,  a  spiritual  sense,  a  celestial  sense. 
To  understand  this,  I  may  say  that  there  are  three  Heavens ;  in  the  highest 
dwell  men  and  angels  who  are  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  this  is  the  Celestial 
Divine  proceeding  from  His  Divine  Love ;  in  the  next  dwell  those  who  are  ia 
the  Truth  of  the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  Spiritual  Kingdom,  the  Spiritual  Divine 
proceeding  from  the  Divine  Truth — while  in  the  third  dwell  those  that  are  ia 
the  faith  of  Charitv  and  this  is  the  Natural  Kingdom,  the  Natural  Divine  pro- 
ceeding both  from  tne  Divine  love  and  the  Divine  wisdom — in  accordance  with 
this  division  are  the  three  senses  of  the  Word — from  this  arrangement  also 
springs  the  Doctrine  of  Correspondences,  which  teaches  that  all  eartlily  things 
correspond  with  heavenly  things  and  natural  with  spiritual  things. 

These  three  doctrines,  that  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  that  of  man^s 
existence  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  world,  and  that  of  the  triple  meaning  of 
the  Word,  based  upon  the  correspondences  of  Heaven  and  Earth — these  three 
with  their  consequences,  appear  to  me  to  comprehend  the  chief  doctrinal  views 
of  the  New  Church.  And  from  these  doctrines  and  their  origin  we  mav  gather 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church  and  its  adaptation  to  our  times ;  and  though  here  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  error  I  shall  speak  strongly,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  New  Church  is  in  its  spirit  eminently  rational,  eminently  scriptural, 
eminently  spiritual — it  is  a  spirit  of  faith,  love,  tolerance  and  justice.  No  ex- 
position of  Christianity  that  I  know  of  meets  my  own  intellect  and  heart  so 
completely  as  that  taught  by  Swedenborg,  with  the  exception  of  that  given  by 
Dr.  William  Channing.  And  that  does  meet  my  wants  more  perfectly  because 
it  has  not,  what  the  New  Church  has,  these  characteristics — certainty  as  to 
doctrine  from  the  mode  by  which  it  was  reached  ;  certainty  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  doctrine,  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  the  want  of  progression, 
because  the  doctrine  is  already  complete.  To  other  minds,  perhaps  to  most, 
this  very  certainty  and  completeness  is  the  great  recommendation  of  the  New 
Church— they,  more  than  anything,  I  suspect,  have  caused  its  growth :  but 
sooner  or  later  I  think  they  must  produce  exclusiveness,  spiritual  pride,  intol- 
erance, and  at  last  a  lifeless  faith ;  though  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  faith  of 
this  Church  is  more  seen  in  the  life  of  its  members,  than  is  the  faith  perhaps 
of  any  other  body  of  Christians.  It  holds,  in  many  respects,  as  I  see  it,  the 
place  of  the  Old  Roman  Church ;  it  has  the  same  certainty,  is  filled  with  the 
same  true  and  deep  fervor,  and  is  threatened  with  the  same  diseases. 
Another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Church  and  another  ground  of 
objection  to  it,  is  its  complex  theology,  which  must  give  to  the  ministry  as  the 
Church  grows,  more  and  more  of  power,  and  thus  breed  ecclesiastical  differen- 
ces and  disputes.  But  it  may  be  said  these  objections  vanish,  if  the  doctrines 
were  indeed  received  as  it  is  claimed  they  were.  Of  course  they  do,  but  I 
speak  as  one  out  of  the  Church.  Let  me  in  closing  then  say  why  to  my  mind 
the  objections  are  valid;  that  is  whjr  I  cannot  think  the  doctrines  derived  as 
Swedenborg  believed .  The  previous  hfe  of  the  Philosopher  mav  be  reasonably 
explained  on  either  of  two  theories :  it  may  have  been  a  life  of  preparation  for 
tbe  vision  given  him,  or  the  natural  progress  of  an  earnest  and  religious  man  from 
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inquiry  to  inquiry,  from  matter  to  mind  and  from  mind  to  God,  until  the  excited 
intellect  receivea  its  own  reasoning  and  speculations  as  preterhuman  visions. 
Now  surely,  in  common  cases,  we  should  explain  Swedenborg^s  history  by  the 
latter  theory.  Why  should  his  case  be  an  exception  ?  It  must  be  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  writmgs ;  but  these  very  writings,  to  me,  from  my  slight  know- 
ledge of  them,  prove  that  Swedenborg  was  not  what  he  believed  himself,  they 
appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  age  ana  the  man,  and  not  to  the  universe  and  to 
all  spirits ;  they  are  technical  to  a  proverb,  and  the  noblest  views — views, 
simple  as  they  are  noble,  are  hidden  by  a  needless  phraseology  belonging  to 
the  time  and  to  Swedenborg;  moreover,  in  these  writings  I  find  nothing  that 
man  might  not  discover  and,  I  believe,  has  not  discovered,  except  these  pecu- 
liarities, as  for  instance  the  triple  heavens,  and  three-fold  meaning  of  the  Word, 
which  do  not  carry  conviction  with  them  to  my  mind.  A  deeper  study  of 
Swedenborg^s  works  may  alter  my  opinions,  but  however  that  may  be,  I  surely 
shall  stud}r  them,  for  I  have  never  found  any  theological  writings  which 
better  repaid  study.  And  to  Swedenborg,  now  and  always,  I  would  bear  my 
testimony  as  a  man  of  genius,  purity,  and  the  truest  spiritual  insight.  The 
Church  he  founded  may  not  be  The  Church  it  claims  to  be,  but  surely,  if  it 
does  not  become  exclusive  and  narrow,  it  will  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  a 
vast  benefit  to  mankind.  As  heretics  under  the  Old  Church  we  owe  it  our 
thanks — -it  has  dealt  a  blow  to  Calvinism,  that  Calvinism  will  never  forget  or 
forgive,  while  it  yet  lingers  in  the  retiring  shadows  of  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages. 

REMARKS. 

We  see  in  the  above  a  striking  specimen  of  that  peculiar  union  of  christian  candor 
and  logical  inconsequence  which  is  so  apt  to  distinguish  Unitarian  estimates  of  Sweden- 
borg. With  a  sincere  wish  to  do  him  justice,  with  an  unfeigned  admiration  in  all  re- 
spects of  the  man,  and  in  many  respects  of  the  system,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
trast amounting  to  a  collision  between  the  laudations  bestowed  upon  his  doctrines,  and 
the  qualifications  and  abatements  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  We  recently  listen- 
ed to  a  somewhat  similar  lecture  from  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in  this  city,  in  which  a  tower- 
ing pile  of  eulogy  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  the  right  hand,  and  all  but  completely 
overthrown  before  the  Lecturer  concluded  by  the  left.  So,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  some- 
what amusing  to  see  Mr.  Perkins  ascribing  to  our  author,  as  a  philosopher,  an  "  intellect, 
clear,  acute,  strong,  and  practical,*'  conceding  to  him  the  merit  of  '*  beginning  with  facts, 
and  resting  upon  facts,  going  forward  to  the  most  comprehensive  principles,  showing  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  analysing  and  arranging  facts,  and  giving  forth 
theories  of  nature  marked  by  great  acutencss,  accuracy  and  method,**  and  almost  in  the 
next  breath  characterising  his  researches  as  '*  not  merely  ingenious  theories,  but  fanciful 
speculations.*'  The  reader  will  see  the  same  inconsistency  in  what  is  said  of  our  author 
as  a  spiritual  teacher.    The  whole  is  a  strange  medley  of  truth  and  paradox. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  SANTA  CRUZ  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

Pao7Kssor  Bush, 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  former  communication  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  New 
Church  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Sc  Thomas  (inserted  in  your  Repository  for  Jan. 
last),  I  gave  some  account  of  the  progress  of  New  Church  Doctrines  in  these 
Islands,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  interest  yourself  and  your  readers  to  learn  that 
in  Santa  Cruz  the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  have  recently  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  society.  They  have  been  for  some  time  very  de- 
sirous of  having  the  services  of  a  New  Church  minister,  and  I  have  suggested 
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to  them,  as  a  necessary  prelimiuary  step,  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  regular 
society  and  that  each  member  should  sign  the  articles  of  association.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  by  me  a  printed  form,  which  was  issued  in  New- York,  at  the 
time  the  second  society  was  about  to  be  organized  there ;  this,  with  a  feAv  al- 
terations answered  the  purpose.  Notice  was  given  to  all  the  known  receivers 
in  Bassin  (or  Christiansted),  to  attend  a  meeting  for  worship  on  Sunday,  2l8t 
April  last,  when  about  forty  persons  assembled.  By  request,  1  conducted  the 
service  from  the  English  N.  C.  Liturgy,  and  read  part  of  Mr.  Barrett's  serinoD, 
originally  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  New  Church  Temple 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  After  the  service  it  was  proposed  and  agreed 
to  form  a  society ;  the  articles  of  association  were  then  read,  and  with  some 
few  alterations  also  agreed  to.  It  was  likewise  voted  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
articles,  as  amended,  should  be  produced  at  the  next  meeting  for  signature. 
Accordingly  on  Sunday,  28th  April,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  being  present,  the 
service  was  conducted  as  before,  after  which  sixteen  signatures  were  attached 
to  the  articles,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  a  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  tliree 
Readers  were  chosen.  It  is  the  office  of  the  latter  to  take  turns  in  reading  the 
service  including  a  sermon;  ihey  are  very  respectable  persons,  and  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  duties  allotted  them ;  their  names,  it  may  be  well  to  mention^ 
are  Dr.  William  H.  Ruan,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  talented  Thy* 
sician  in  Bassin,  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Kirwan,  one  of  the  principal  teachers  in  the 
Public  School,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Johnson,  who  was  in  early  life  designed  for 
the  ministry  in  the  English  Church,  but  who,  owing  to  some  reverses  in  his 
father's  aflairs,  was  unable  to  finish  his  studies.  The  latter  is  also  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

On  12th  May  four  new  members  entered  the  Society,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  nineteen  additional  applications  have  since  been  made  for  mem- 
bership, and  I  presume  they  have  been  admitted.  The  room  occupied  by  the 
society  was  capable  of  containing  only  about  seventy  persons  and  many  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  for  want  of  room.  This  inconvenience  is  about  to  be 
remedied,  application  having  been  made  to  the  Governor  and  school  author- 
ities for  the  use  of  the  Public  School  Room,  which  is  a  large  commodious 
apartment,  capable  of  containing  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  granted  them. 

Opposition  to  the  religious  meetiugs  of  the  Society,  was  expected  by  many, 
as  the  former  Governor,  several  years  ago,  had  refused  permission  to  the  de- 
livery of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg;  but  the  present  Governor, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  very  liberal  constitution 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  has  not  thought  proper  to  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way,  but  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to  be  somewhat  interested  and 
has  solicited  Dr.  Ruan  to  lend  him  some  books  explanatory  of  the  doctrines. 

The  chief  opposition  to  the  society  comes  from  the  minister  of  the  Episco- 

gal  Church,  who  is  greatly  annoyed  at  finding  that  many  of  his  congregation 
ave  come  over  to  the  New  Church,  and  particularly  so,  at  the  secession  of 
Dr.  Ruan,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  church  wardens,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  officiating  in  the  pulpit,  during  the  absence  of  the  minister  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  intimated  to  one  of  his  former  members,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
read  the  Swedenborgian  tracts  without  first  consulting  him,  as  he  was  his 
Pastor,  and  could  have  told  him  all  about  the  Swedenborgian  heresy,  having 
himself  read  concerning  the  doctrines  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  "Ah!"  replied  the  seceder,  "when  you  read  them,  you  were  probably 
too  young  to  understand  them,  but  as  I  am  considerably  your  elder,  I  think, 
sir,  I  am  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself,  without  asking  your  permission." 
He  invited  others  to  visit  him  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  then  gave  them 
a  regular  lecture,  in  which  he  said  all  he  could  against  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines, but  of  course,  to  no  effect,  except  to  confirm  them  in  the  new  doctrines 
which  they  had  adopted.  On  their  departure,  he  desired  them  to  say  nothing 
about  his  having  called  them  together  or  relative  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  had  spoken  to  them !    The  secret,  however,  soon  leaked  out. 
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This  minister  has,  it  appears,  heard  much  said  by  the  new  converts  to  the 
heavenly  doctrines,  concerning  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  £.  Ford  (original- 
ly addressed  to  yourself)  appended  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkes'  "  Reasons  for 
embracing  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church"  (which  with  it  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Manchester  Tract  Society,  as  Tract  No.  60),  and  prob- 
ably thinking  it  had  influenced  many,  promulgated  a  report  that  since  Mr.  F. 
hacl  joined  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  he  had  become  crazy  and  was  now 
an  Atheist!  This  piece  of  (to  them)  useful  information  has  been  bruited  all 
over  the  Island,  ana  even  in  St.  Thomas,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  give  up 
the  religion  of  their  Fathers  and  run  after  visionary  doctrines.  It  has  been 
traced  to  a  young  lady  in  the  United  States  who  communicated  it  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother  then  in  St.  Thomas ;  she,  I  suppose,  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
any  one  who  denied  that  there  were  three  persons  each  in  possession  of  ail 
the  attributes  of  God,  must  be  a  denier  of  God,  and  therefore  an  Atheist !  I 
have  been  asked  by  several,  if  it  was  really  true,  that  Mr.  Ford  had  become  an 
atheist.  I  at  once  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  stated  that  a  true 
New  Churchman  had  never  been  known  to  leave  the  New  Church  for  any  other, 
much  less  to  become  an  atheist!    How,  indeed,  could  he  ? 

'*  For  who  that  has  drunk  of  the  crystaline  stream. 
Would  return  to  the  feculent  Hood  ?" 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  subscription  here  and  at  Santa  Cruz  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  to  some  able  N.  C.  minister  sufficient  to  remunerate  him,  at  least  so 
far  as  paying  his  expenses  go,  should  there  be  any  such  a  one  disposed  to 
spend  a  few  months  among  them.  Santa  Cruz  is  no  doubt  a  good  field  for  the 
missionary,  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  and  able  at  reply.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  the  other  churches  would  be  almost  abandoned  if  there  were  a 
New  Church  minister  there,  and  although,  from  the  fewness  of  their  numbers, 
they  are  not  at  present  able  to  support  a  minister,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  a  very  short  lime  they  would  be  fully  adequate  to  do  so ;  a  pretty  cor- 
rect judgment  might,  I  think,  be  formed,  after  a  trial  of  three  or  four  months. 

With  respect  to  St.  Thomas,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  no  prospect,  at  present, 
of  forming  an  association  of  the  New  Church.  There  were  but  two  persons 
of  the  New  Church  residing  here,  of  influence  or  energy  of  character,  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Kierulff,  has  just  left  for  New- York.  It  will,  1  fear,  be  long  be- 
fore the  Receivers  of  the  N.  C.  Doctrines  here,  will  be  sufficiently  numerous 
or  energetic  to  organize  a  society.  In  St.  Thomas  they  are  quite  a  different 
people  from  those  of  Santa  Cruz — their  whole  soul  is  in  merchandizing  for  the 
sake  of  making  money,  and  with  most  of  them,  I  believe,  religion  is  a  thing  but 
seldom  thought  of,  and  especially  a  religion  so  elevating,  so  soul-inspiring,  and 
so  spiritual  as  that  of  the  New  Church. 

I  expect  to  be  in  New-York  in  about  a  month  from  this  time,  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  more  certain  information  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  sub- 
scription money  that  can  be  raised  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  New 
Church  minister,  and  will  communicate  it  to  you. 

F    B 

St,  Thomas,  July  16, 1850. 


£DITORIAL    ITEMS. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hayden  took  license  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Association  at  Bangor,  where  he  proposes  to  remain  preaching  and  lecturing  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  will  enter  upon  a  similar  engagement  at  Portland  for  several  months. 

A  correspondent  in  a  letter  recently  received  remarks, — *'  I  am  reading  Davis*  *  Great 
^iarmonia,'  with  much  interest  and  some  profit.  I  think  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the 
book  that  the  author  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  bolder  speculations  of  the 
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day  and  the>  outlines  at  least  of  New  Church  philosophy  in  the  ordinary  method  of  less 
favored  mortals.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  your  opinion  of  the  man  for  a  long  time.  If  it 
would  not  be  too  much  of  an  intrusion  on  your  kindness  and  politeness,  I  would  like  to 
have  yourj9reien<  vtetot  of  his  case.*'  Our  present  views  of  this  remarkable  case  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  which  we  expressed  some  years  since  through  different 
mediums  of  communication  with  the  public.  We  are  persuaded  now,  as  then,  that  his 
condition,  psychologically  viewed,  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  that  has  ever  occurred 
to  puzzle  the  philosophy  of  a  sensual  age  and  a  secularized  church.  We  think  his  "  Re- 
velations of  Nature,**  has  never  had  full  justice  done  to  it,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  for  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  had  precisely  the  origin 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  There  is  equal  internal  evidence  in  regard  to  that  work  as  to  the 
**  Harmonia"  that  the  author  had  then  acquainted  himself  with  *'  the  bolder  speculations  of 
the  day'*  by  the  usual  method  of  reading,  whereas  in  both  cases  we  have  not  for  ourselves  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  information  comes  to  him  through  a  preternatural  way.  When 
the  *'  Revelations"  was  published  we  were  authorized  to  offer,  through  the  public  papersy 
a  reward  of  $500  (which  we  did)  for  any  evidence  that  Davis  or  his  associates  had  had 
access  to  a  work  of  Swedenborg's  of  which  he  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account.  This 
amount  we  were  subsequently  authorized  to  increase  to  $1000,  but  as  no  claimant  came 
forward  to  demand  the  former,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  ourselves  the  pub- 
licity of  offering  the  latter.  So  in  regard  to  his  recent  volume  of  which  our  correspondent 
•peaks,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  assure  him  that  his  doubts  on  the  score  of  the  medium 
by  which  he  comes  at  his  information  are  groundless.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  given  their  vouchers  to  the  work  on  this  score,  and  know  them  to  be 
tmthful  men.  We  are  moreover  personally  acquainted  with  Davis*  manner  of  life  and 
habits  of  study,  and  have  had  knowledge  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  the  work  in 
question,  and  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  statements  on  this  head  are  true,  as 
also  that  there  is  much  more  true  of  the  same  kind  that  is  not  yet  given  to  the  public. 
But  while  we  affirm  this  as  our  unwavering  conviction,  we  are  on  the  other  hand  just  as 
firmly  assured  that  in  regard  to  the  higher  order  of  spiritual  and  divine  truth  he  is  the 
subject  of  the  most  false  and  pernicious  influxes,' and  that  his  utterances,  from  a  certain 
chanicter  of  specious  subtlety,  are  calculated  to  unsettle  many  of  the  great  primary  truths 
of  the  universe  and  work  a  world  of  mischief  in  simple  and  honest  minds,  that  are  dis- 
satisfied with  prevalent  dogmas,  without  knowing  precisely  what  to  substitute  in  their 
stead.  That  there  are  deep  problems  connected  with  the  case  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve 
we  do  not  deny.  But  this  is  not  our  concern.  We  simply  testify  to  facts  and  impressions. 
A  weekly  paper  of  the  Univerccslum  class,  entitled  the  **  Spirit  Messenger,'*  has  just  been 
started  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  which  Davis  is  a  regular  contributor,  and  his  first  quota 
is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  question  whether  man  is  a  free  agent,  which  so  abound  in 
the  grossest  falsities  as  to  be  redolent  of  the  source  from  which  all  falsities  spring.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  he  has  the  calm  assurance  of  an  oracle  whoso  dicta  are  not  once  to  be 
questioned.  Yet  after  all  the  case  is  not  less  voluble  on  this  account  as  confirmation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Church. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Mission- 
ary Society  is  thus  far  encouraging.  The  receipts,  though  not  large  from  any  one  quar- 
ter, are  somewhat  numerous  in  small  sums  from  many  quarters,  and  give  token  that  the 
object  is  widely  appreciated  throughout  the  Church.  But  the  amount  already  contributed 
is  the  merest  trifie  compared  with  what  is  required  and  with  what  we  hope  eventually  to 
realize.  We  shall  make  informal  reports  of  our  progress  from  time  to  time.  It  is  one 
advantage  of  our  scheme  that  we  can  go  to  work  at  once  on  the  smallest  amount  of 
ompjtal. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPEBS. 


ARTICLE   I. 


THE  FORMS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

No.  n. 
{Concluded  from  page  393.) 

All  the  organic  forms  are  determined  principally  from  and  by 
the  fibres  ;  and  the  latter  must  be  well  understood  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  functions  and  organization  of  the  former.  The  fibres  form 
a  series  of  three  discrete  degrees ;  the  first  of  the  series  is  the  simple 
fibre  ;  the  second  the  medullary  or  nervous  fibre ;  and  the  third  the 
blood  vessels,  or  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  second  is  formed  from 
the  first,  the  third  from  the  second.  The  nervous  fascicle  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  fibres,  but  not  a  fibre  more  compounded.  These  fibres  taken 
as  tunics  containing  fluids  may  be  called  vessels,  as  indeed  the  lowest 
of  the  series  are  usually  called  the  blood  vessel.  But  in  the  term 
fibre  we  usually  include  both  the  tunic  and  contained  fluid  ;  for  they 
cannot  exist  apart,  and  acting  as  one  cause  they  are  one. 

Besides  these,  there  is  that  fibre  called  by  our  author  the  corporeal 
fibre,  which,  arising  from  numerous  subcutaneous  glands,  forms  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  arteries,  and  by  way  of  the  internal  carotids  reaches  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  They  are  supposed  to  enter  the  cortical  glands 
very  much  as  the  veins  do  the  heart,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  me- 
dullary fibre  similar  to  that  of  the  vein  to  the  artery.  These  fibres 
were  first  observed  by  Leewenhoeck,  but  the  important  offices  and 
functions  they  perform  in  the  animal  economy  were  first  developed 
by  Swedenborg.  For  further  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  tract  on  the  Animal  Spirit  and  to  the  E.  A.  K.  dd  Part,  n.  168- 
187. 
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The  animal  fluids,  like  the  fibres,  form  a  series  of  three  discrete 
degrees,  the  first  forming  and  determining  the  second,  and  the  second 
the  third.  The  most  essential  animal  essence  pervades  the  simple 
fibre,  the  animal  spirit  the  medullary  fibre,  and  the  red  blood,  the  ar- 
teries and  veins, — hence  they  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  order  as 
the  fibres.  All  of  these  are  animated  essences,  being  bloods,  and  in- 
deed souls,  each  of  its  own  world  or  sphere — for  one  is  derived  from 
another  and  one  acts  in  place  of  another,  thus  the  red  blood  acts  the 
part  of  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  the  ultimate  sphere  of  its  world. 

The  simple  fibre  formed  of  its  celestial  unities,  having  wove  the 
cortical  gland  and  darting  forth  sinuously  from  it  like  a  ray  towards 
the  ultimate  points  of  the  body,  by  a  wonderful  circumvolution  or 
form,  called  the  vortical^  organizes  and  brings  to  life  a  minute  canal » 
or  the  medullary  fibre.  So  this  fibre  is  a  species  of  membrane  formed 
by  the  circumgyrations  of  the  simple  fibre.  The  medullary  fibre  then 
derives  its  form,  which  is  simply  spiral^  from  the  vortical  fluxion  of  the 
simple  fibre,  according  to  the  law  of  the  derivation  of  forms. 

Again,  the  medullary  fibre  by  a  spiral  circumvolution  organizes 
and  builds  the  smallest  blood  vessels,  or  the  capillary  arteries  and 
veins,  of  a  circular  form ;  so  that  these  latter  vessels  are  also  mere 
membranes  formed  by  spiral  windings  of  the  nervous  or  medullary 
fibre.  Hence  these  vessels,  from  the  spiral  fluxion  of  the  me- 
dullary fibres,  derive  their  form  which  is  the  simple  circular  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  derivation  of  forms. 

From  this  triple  series  of  fibres,  the  simple,  the  medullary,  and  the 
sanguineous  is  produced  successively  and  simultaneously,  in  a  most 
perfect  order,  everything  that  exists  in  the  universal  body  ;  for  there 
is  no  gland,  muscle,  viscus,  organ  of  sense  or  motion,  which  these 
fibres,  with  all  variety,  do  not  most  distinctly  form  and  construct. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  describe  that  series  of  animal  forms  which 
in  their  number  and  series  correspond  to  the  universal  world-forms. 

THE   FIRST   FORM, 

Which  is  also  the  first  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  animated  forms 
of  this  kingdom,  is  the  celestial,  to  which  the  spiritual  is  internally 
conjoined  as  the  ground  of  its  being  and  essence ;  and  which  is  pro- 
perly the  soul  {anima),  a  simple  substance  as  to  its  own  series  and 
sphere,  the  microcosm.  It  is  also  eminently  organic,  and  should  by 
way  of  eminence  be  called  the  organ  of  its  body.  For  it  is  the  form 
of  all  the  remaining  forms  of  the  microcosm,  contemplating  them  as 
derived  from  itself;  or  as  having  been  thus  derived  it  looks  upon 
them  without  itself  and  perceives  an  image  of  itself  within,  as  if  she 
were  actually  present.  The  soul  is  spiritual ;  but  the  primitive  cor- 
Uces,  its  external  forms,  are  celestial.  The  spiritual  of  the  soul  is  the 
internal  fiowing  from  the  Divine  Life  or  Divine  Love  into  the  exter- 
nal or  primitive  cortices  from  a  lower  origin,  and  thus  united,  thus 
wed  together  by  virtue  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  quality  of  the 
Divine  Love,  which  is  to  impart  its  own  self  and  wisdom  to  another, 
8o  that  this  other  shall  receive,  feel,  perceive,  and  appropriate  them 

to  itself  wholly  as  its  own;  we  say^  thus  wed  together  they  form  a 

one :  the  £rst  and  highest  of  man*,  ViVa  fscraX. 
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THE   SECOND   FORM 

Is  the  cortical  and  cineritious  substance  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis,  which  are  essentially  determined 
and  organized  from  the  first  form  and  its  substances,  by  the  simple 
fibres.  Hence  this  form  should  be  vortical,  and  because  the  simple 
fibre  is  living,  it  is  the  intellectual  form,  or  the  intellect  itself  (mens), 
for  inherent  in  it  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving,  understanding,  judging 
and  willing — which  it  derives  from  the  soul,  which  is  spiritual  and 
eminently  intelligent  or  wise.  This  form  is  properly  the  first  organ 
of  the  system. 

THE   THIRD    FORM 

Is  the  whole  brain  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  is  determined 
and  derived  from  the  second,  or  cortical  substances,  by  the  medullary 
fibres.  Hence  it  is  that  this  form  is  spiral,  for  the  whole  cerebrum  is 
laid  off  in  spiral  circumvolutions,  as  is  well  known.  So  also  are  the 
cerebellum  and  medulla  spinalis  as  well  as  the  fibres  proceeding  from, 
them.  And  because  the  medullary  fibre  is  living,  this  form  derived 
therefrom  is  inferior  to  the  intellectual,  and  may  properly  be  called 
the  sensitive  mind,  for  in  it  is  the  faculty  of  apperceiving  whatever 
approaches  it  through  the  external  senses  ;  also  the  faculty  of  imagin- 
ing and  desiring,  for  to  understand  and  perceive  (sentire),  to  think 
and  imagine,  to  will  and  desire,  mutually  correspond.  These  facul- 
ties it  derives  from  the  intellect.  This  is  properly  the  animal  mind, 
and  is  indeed  the  imgination.  It  is  the  second  organic  form  if  the  first 
or  the  soul  be  assumed  as  above  all  organic  forms. 

THE  FOURTH  FORM 

Is  the  heart,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  or  the  arteries  and  veins 
taken  together,  which  is  determined  from  the  third  form  or  cere- 
brum by  the  blood  vessels, — hence  this  form  is  the  circular.  The 
blood  vessels  cannot  be  properly  said  to  arise  from  the  heart,  but  after 
having  originated  they  flow  together  and  form  the  heart.  They  arise 
from  the  nervous  fibres,  for,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mal- 
phigi  upon  the  incubation  of  a  chicken,  the  little  capillary  blood  ves- 
sels did  not  at  first  reach  the  little  heart,  but  lay  around,  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  and  successively  approached  it.  It  also  appears 
from  this,  that  the  little  heart  exists  after  the  cerebrum.  The  cere- 
brum therefore  acts  upon  the  blood  vessels  derived  therefrom,  excites 
the  heart  to  action,  and  altogether  determines  them  in  the  muscles. 
Because  the  blood  vessels  live,  though  obscurely,  this  is  properly  call- 
ed the  animal  form,  for  inherent  in  the  heart  and  its  arteries  is  the 
faculty  of  acting  and  obscurely  feeling,  derived  from  the  cerebrum : 
for  whatever  is  animated  lives ;  hence  the  blood  vessels  live,  but  in 
their  own  degree.  The  reason  of  their  obscure  life  is,  that  they  are 
derived  from  and  consist  mediatelv  of  simple  fibres.  On  account  of 
this  obscure  life  the  scholastic  philosophers  placed  the  seat  of  the 
soul  in  the  heart  and  believed  the  sensorial  fibt^t^  ^^t^^sscv^i^^^^so^^^^^ 
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TUB   FIFTH   FORM 

Is  the  whole  body,  determined  and  formed  from  the  fourth  or  the 
heart,  with  its  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  motive  or  muscular  fibres, 
formed  conjointly  of  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  Hence  it  follows 
that  this  form  is  rectilinear  and  angular,  as  the  muscles,  tendons, 
cartileges,  and  bones,  which  are  more  or  less  angular,  although  their 
external  figure  is  in  many  instances  circular.  Because  the  motive 
fibres  live  in  acting  and  act  in  living,  this  form  is  properly  called 
corporeal,  for  inherent  in  the  body,  its  membranes  and  viscera,  is  the 
activity  of  the  motive  organs  derived  from  the  heart.  This  is  the 
last,  or  the  complement  of  forms,  which  correspond  to  the  first  in  the 
soul. 

Thus  there  are  in  the  animal  kingdom  prior  and  posterior  forms, 
one  succeeding  and  being  derived  from  another,  that  is,  the  intellectual 
from  the  spiritual  and  celestial,  the  sensitive  from  the  intellectual,  the 
animal  from  the  sensitive  and  the  corporeal  from  the  animal.  Each 
prior  form  holds  potentially  in  itself  and  embraces  all  posterior  forms, 
and  each  posterior  form  holds  all  the  prior  forms  actually.  Such  is 
the  succession  of  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  such  their  derivation, 
possessing  above  the  purely  natural  forms  the  gift  of  living  spiritual- 
ly while  at  the  same  time  they  act  naturally ;  hence  they  are  well  call- 
eA  spiritual  forms. 

The  simple  fibres  are  the  essential  determinations  of  the  soul ;  the 
medullary  fibre,  of  the  cortical  substances ;  the  nervous  fascicles  and 
nerves,  of  the  cerebrum ;  the  blood  vessels,  of  the  heart,  and  the  mo- 
tive fibres,  of  the  body,  for  from  these  the  members  and  viscera  are 
principally  formed.  By  the  simple  fibres  the  soul  modifies  herself  so 
as  to  form  her  organic  machine  ;  by  the  second  or  medullary  fibres, 
the  rational  or  intellectual  mind  modifies  itself  so  as  to  be  able  to 
eflTect  what  it  judges,  concludes,  and  wills  ;  by  the  nerves  and  their 
fascicles  the  cerebrum  modifies  itself  so  as  to  determine  what  its  mind 
(animus)  desires ;  by  the  blood  vessels  the  heart  modifies  and  deter- 
mines itself  so  as  to  carry  forward  and  efiect  whatever  the  superior 
forms  perceive,  will,  and  desire ;  and  by  the  motive  fibres,  all  the 
members  and  viscera  are  moved,  and  hence  the  ultimate  eflTects  which 
are  actions. 

The  simple  fibres  are  determined  and  modified  by  the  vortical  form 
of  fluxion ;  the  nervous  fibres  by  the  spiral ;  the  blood  vessels  by  the 
circular ;  and  the  motive  fibres  by  the  rectilinear.  The  nerves  and 
fascicles  are  aggregates  of  determinations.  These  fibres  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  like  the  atmospheres  in  the  natural  kingdom  between  M'hich 
there  is  a  perfectly  similar  action,  modification,  and  function,  are  the 
means  by  which  one  form,  sphere,  and  degree  descends  to  and  into 
another,  to  actuate,  modify,  determine,  and  govern  it ;  and  form  it  to 
receive  a  suitable  and  reciprocal  re-action. 

Since  all  the  organic  forms  successively  descend  from  the  simple 

fibre,  being  formed  and  determined  from  and  by  it,  and  since  also  the 

simple  fibre  itself  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  it  follows  that 

there  is  nothing  truly  substantial  in  the  whole  body  except  the  soul 

itself.    And  since  the  simple  fibre  \b  of  a  celestial  and  spiritual  na- 
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tare,  determined  from  the  soul,  it  follows  that  the  forms  of  the  body, 
internal  and  external  are  of  a  celestial  and  spiritual  origin  and  are 
indeed  the  soul  in  ultimates. 

We  may  now  determine  what  is  the  soul,  and  what  the  body. 
The  soul  is  that  purest  animal  essence,  celestial  and  spiritual,  which 
constructs,  incites,  and  modifies  the  simple  fibres,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  sole  essential  ingredient  in  the  animal  spirits  and  red  blood. 
Every  one  of  its  individual  forms  are  most  perfect,  primitive,  supreme, 
and  simple  ;  immediately  subject  to  the  influx  from  the  Divine ; 
created  to  the  reception  of  its  influxes  and  operation.  These  forms, 
which  are  living  and  intelligent,  are  therefore  the  soul.  It  constructs 
this  whole  animal  form,  which  appears  before  our  eyes,  being  the 
whole  in  every  part,  the  sole  substance  that  lives  and  reigns  in  the 
whole  system. 

The  body  consists  of  those  parts  properly  earthly,  being  those  saline, 
sulphureous,  oily,  aqueous  and  other  substances  taken  from  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  from  the  bosom  of  the  atmospheres, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  spirits  and  the  red 
blood,  and  other  humors  arising  therefrom.  These  forms  are  angular, 
inert,  cold,  dead,  and  material,  and  of  themselves  constitute  what  we 
call  the  body,  contributing  nothing  to  the  form  itself,  except  enabling 
it  to  descend  from  its  own  heaven  and  inhabit  the  earth. 

In  order  to  form  some  conception  of  the  intercourse  and  conjunction 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  we  must  understand  something  of  the 
circulations  pervading  the  animal  system.  There  are  three  circula- 
tions, the  circulation  of  the  red  blood,  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  the 
purest  animal  essence,  constituting  the  circle  of  life. 

The  red  blood  or  each  of  its  globules  is  resolved  into  purer  blood, 
during  each  circulation ;  so  likewise  is  the  purer  blood  or  animal 
spirit  into  the  purest,  and  in  passing  through  the  fibres  is  again  re- 
composed  ;  thus  decomposition  and  i:ecomposition  alternately  taking 
place.  Each  of  these  circulations  fk^  distinct,  as  the  fibres  them- 
selves are  distinct,  in  which  they  are  performed.  Hence  there  arc 
three  circulations,  three  fiuids,  and  three  fibres  and  vessels. 

The  first  circulation,  being  that  of  the  purest  blood,  is  like  the  sim- 
ple fibre  in  which  it  takes  place,  the  most  simple,  supreme,  interior, 
remote,  and  perfect,  solely  reigning  in  and  over  the  others,  concerning 
which  anything  may  be  predicated  which  is  suitable  to  the  simple 
fibre,  its  substances  and  forms. 

The  second  circulation  being  that  of  the  animal  spirit  like  the  me- 
dullary fibre,  proximately  succeeds  the  first  and  precedes  the  third, 
and  is  the  mediate  circulation,  simpler,  superior,  interior,  and  more 
remote  and  perfect  than  the  following  ;  but  less  so  than  the  preceding, 
concerning  which  anything  may  be  predicated  which  is  proper  to  the 
medullary  fibre,  or  the  animal  spirit  which  performs  this  circulation. 

The  third  circulation,  being  that  of  the  red  blood,  like  the  ultimate 
fibre  or  blood  vessel,  proximately  succeeds  the  second,  and  is  the  last 
of  the  three,  most  exterior,  composite,  and  more  imperfect  than  the 
two  prior,  being  itself  corporeal,  in  and  above  which  the  former  rule ; 
and  whatever  may  be  predicated  of  the  arteries  and  red  blood  may 
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be  predicated  of  it ;  for  by  and  in  the  former  the  circulation  is  per- 
formed. 

Ail  other  humors  and  fluids,  arising  from  those  above  named,  per- 
form their  circulations ;  for  there  is  no  animal  humor  which  does  not 
circulate,  in  its  own  manner.  But  these  circulations  are  special  and 
particular,  depending  upon  the  former,  which  are  universal. 

The  three  circulations  determine  and  rule  all  others ;  each  in  its 
own  province  ;  wherefore  the  first  is  the  supreme  universal ;  the  se- 
cond the  inferior  universal ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  red  blood,  is  the 
common. 

Since  the  simple  fibre  is  the  ingredient  of,  and  forms  and  determines, 
the  medullary  fibre,  so  in  like  manner  does  the  first  circulation  the 
second  ;  or  as  the  first  animal  essence,  or  the  soul,  forms,  deter-* 
mines,  and  excites  the  second  or  the  animal  spirit ;  so  does  the  first 
circulation  the  second. 

Since  the  medullary  fibre  forms  and  composes  the  blood  vessel,  so 
does  the  second  circulation  the  third— or  as  the  animal  spirit  enters 
into,  forms,  and  determines  the  red  blood,  so  does  the  second  circula- 
tion the  third.  Whatever  may  be  properly  predicated  of  the  fibres, 
vessels,  and  fluids,  may  be  predicated  of  the  circulation,  for  the  circu- 
lations indicate  the  quality  and  the  form  of  the  fluxion  of  the  fluids 
and  their  fibres,  and  vice  versa. 

Each  circulation  is  carried  on  separately  and  also  all  conjointly  ; 
that  is  the  first  in  the  second,  and  the  first  and  second  in  the  third  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  in  the  blood  vessels  and  red  blood. 

This  influx  of  one  into  another  is  what  we  call  the  circle  of  life  ; 
which  if  properly  explained  and  comprehended  will  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  intercourse  between 
the  soul  and  the  body.  For  the  first  circulation  is  of  the  soul ;  the 
third  of  the  red  blood,  or  the  corporeal  circulation  ;  and  the  mediate 
is  that  of  the  animal  spirit,  by  which  the  soul  fiows  into  the  body  and 
eflTects  a  go-estadlished  harmony. 

The  word  circulation  involving  local  motion,  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
which  determines  the  simple  fibre ;  and  since  determination  cannot 
be  conceived  by  the  natural  mind  without  the  idea  of  fluxion  or  local 
motion,  the  term  is  so  applied,  yet  inadequately  except  on  the  ground 
of  correspondence  and  analogy. 

Such  is  a  very  general  view  of  the  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
mind  surveying  this  system  as  a  whole,  perceiving  the  mutual  connec- 
tion, the  reciprocal  action  and  perfect  harmony  reigning  in  the  whole, 
every  part  and  organ,  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  an  intuition  of  its  truth 
vividly  impressed  upon  it,  and  yield  to  a  conviction  quite  as  strong, 
as  if  grounded  in  mathematical  demonstration.  The  immense  store 
of  experimental  facts  upon  which  the  inductions  supporting  it  are 
founded — the  confirmations  brought  to  its  support  from  philosophers 
of  every  school,  from  Plato  to  Bacon — the  lights  that  blaze  forth  from 
every  avenue  of  nature  illuminating  every  point  of  the  system,  ren- 
dering it  transparent  as  crystal,  would  surprise  those  philosophers  of 
the  present  day,  who  ascribe  all  the  animal  forces  to  chemical  and 
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galvanic  agencies,  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  living  fluids  or  cir- 
culations other  than  that  of  the  red  blood  and  its  immediate  depen- 
dents, could  they  the  *^  eye  unscale"  and  see  the  truth  in  its  own  ful- 
ness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  theory  lately  brought  forth  in  this  country 
by  Prof.  Agassiz,  but  sometime  since  broached  in  Germany,  by  Oken, 
that  man,  fh)m  the  inception  of  life  to  perfect  manhood,  passes  through 
and  more  or  less  distinctly  represents  every  form  of  animal  existence, 
and  thereby  affording  the  best  possible  ground  for  arranging  and 
classifying,  according  thereto,  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  fol- 
lows very  naturally  as  a  corollary  from  the  theory  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  propounded  by  Swedenborg.  Did  he  not  have  this  clear- 
ly in  view  when  he  called  *man  the  animal  kingdom  7  for  by  it  he  means 
man.  And  further,  is  there  not  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
theory  still,  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  man  is  not  only  an  animal 
kingdom,  but  a  microcosm  ;  as  he  is  every  where  called  by  our  au- 
thor T  If  man  be  a  microcosm  he  must  represent  the  whole  created 
universe ;  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  grand  doctrines  underlying  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Philosophy. 

This  doctrine  of  forms  also  casts  important  light  upon  the  modes  of 
sensation  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to  become  conscious  of  objec- 
tive existence.  How  the  mind,  the  subjective,  becomes  conscious  of 
the  without,  the  objective,  has  been  the  great  problem  of  modern  me- 
taphysics. From  the  time  that  Kant  declared  the  passage  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  impassable,  thus  laying  the  ground  work  of  a 
most  subtle  and  mischievous  skepticism,  one  school  of  philosophers  has 
been  carrying  out  the  Kantian  theory  to  its  legitimate  consequences. 
While  another  school,  having  more  faith  in  the  unity  of  things,  seeing 
the  consequences  to  which  that  theory  was  leading  and  denying  its 
truth,  determined  to  force  a  passage  across  this  metaphysical  Lodi 
notwithstanding  the  severe  discharges  of  the  enemy*s  artillery.  But 
these  grenadiers,  instead  of  grasping  the  proper  standards,  and  march- 
ing forward  with  eyes  intently  surveying  the  fields,  ready  to  espy  and 
seize  the  key  to  the  adversary's  position,  lowered  their  heads,  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  their  own  bosoms  and  thus,  blind  to  everything  but 
the  emotions  and  tossings  of  their  own  internals,  try  the  passage. 
But  who,  of  all  the  host  has  safely  reached  the  other  shore  ? 

Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  forms,  the  animal  or  subjective 
forms  are  exactly  like  the  world-forms  or  the  objective  forms  in  their 
determinations,  modifications,  forces  and  accidents,  with  the  addition 
of  life  to  the  former,  or  the  power  of  perceiving  their  own  states  and 
modifications  as  of  themselves.  So  aptly  do  they  correspond  that  an- 
gular forms  most  conveniently  flow  into  and  effect  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell,  the  circular  forms  of  the  modulations  of  air  into  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  spiral  form,  or  the  modifications  of  ether,  into  the 
sense  of  sight  So  likewise  do  the  higher  and  interior  forms  flow 
into  and  affect  with  their  own  qualities,  states,  and  modifications  the 
higher,  interior  and  spiritual  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Thus  all  the  subjective  forms  are  perfectly  accommodated  and 
created  to  the  reception  of  the  ^influx,  that  is  the  powers,  forces; 
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changes  of  state,  and  variations  of  the  objective  forms.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  whenever  the  objective  and  subjective  forms 
are  conjoined,  adjoined,  or  in  contact,  they  must  mutually  affect 
each  other ;  there  must  be  a  mutual  impartation  of  modifications  or 
changes  of  state  and  variations  of  form ;  and  these,  the  subjective 
forms,  by  reason  of  their  life,  perceive  in  themselves,  as  of  themselves. 
All  this  must  hold  true  not  only  of  the  lower  and  exterior  forms  of 
sense,  but  of  the  higher  and  interior  forms  of  imagination,  intelligence, 
and  wisdom.  Whatever  then  affects  the  objective  forms  conjoined 
to  the  subjective,  affects  likewise  the  latter,  and  through  their  life  all 
the  phenomena  produced  come  to  their  perception.  The  subjective 
perceive  the  changes  of  state  and  variations  of  form  which  are  in 
themselves — they  can  perceive  nothing  more ;  for  that  nothing  can 
go  out  of  itself  is  self-evident.  We  know  that  the  appearance  is 
otherwise  ;  yet  reason  in  correcting  the  fallacies  of  sense  affirms  the 
truth  of  the  axiom. 

Since  the  natural  atmospheres  are  the  mediums  by  which  the  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  natural  man  attain  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things ;  in  like  manner,  by  spiritual  mediums  or  atmospheres  the  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  spiritual  and  inner  man  attains  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things.  The  objective,  by  changes  of  state  and  variations  of 
form,  enters  the  subjective,  and  there  and  there  alone^  comes  to  the 
affection  and  comes  to  the  thought. 

Now  we  may  understand  how  the  soul,  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Divine,  formed  to  the  reception  of  His  love  and  wisdom, 
which  impart  to  her,  as  their  own  essential  gift  and  essence,  the  faculty 
of  feeling  and  perceiving  themselves  in  herself  as  wholly  her  own, 
descends  by  suitable  and  provided  means  from  degree  to  degree,  from 
sphere  to  sphere,  clothing  herself  in  each,  in  forms  such  as  are  there, 
and  wholly  suited  to  receive  and  appropriate  their  entire  nature ;  feel- 
ing and  perceiving  all  their  changes  and  variations  ;  instructing  her- 
self in  all  their  uses  and  qualities,  and  delighting  herself  with  all  their 
harmonies,  until  finally,  in  her  perfection  and  in  her  beauty,  she  stands 
forth  before  our  admiring  gaze,  in  the  Human  Form.  There  she 
stands,  the  perfect  representation  of  the  higher  and  lower  worlds,  be- 
ing in  her  Human  Form,  herself,  a  little  world,  corresponding  to  the 

universe — hence  she  is  a  microcosm  representing  the  macrocosm. 

W.  H.  B. 

Mtrqaette,  Wis. 


EXTRACT. 

**  The  reason  why  evil  is  imputed  to  man,  is,  because  it  has  been  given  to  him,  and  is 
continually  given,  to  feel  and  to  perceive  as  if  life  was  in  him,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  in 
that  state,  he  is,  also,  in  the  freedom  and  faculty  of  acting  as  from  himself,  which  faculty, 
viewed  in  itself,  and  which  freedom,  viewed  in  itself,  is  never  taken  away  from  him,  be- 
cause he  is  born  a  man,  who  is  to  live  for  ever;  it  is  from  that  faculty  and  that  freedom, 
that  he  can  receive  botli  good  and  evil  as  of  himself.  And  whereas  man  is  kept  in  the 
midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  the  Lord,  also,  gives  him  to  know  that  good  is  from  Him, 
and  that  evil  is  from  the  devil;  also,  by  truths  in  the  church,  to  know  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil ;  since  man  knows  those  truths,  and  it  is  given  to  him  from  the  Lord  to  think 
them,  to  will  them,  to  speak  and  to  do  them,  as  from  himself,  and  this  continually  by  in* 
^ux,  hence,  if  he  does  not  receive,  he  becomes  guilty." — A.  E,  1148. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HOMOLOGY. 

Unconsciously  indeed,  but  rapidly  and  earnestly,  the  investigators 
of  the  Science  of  Homology  are  preparing  the  natural  mind  for  the 
reception  of  New  Church  truth  by  presenting  principles  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature,  sublimer  and  more  philosophical  than  any  here- 
tofore discovered.  Homology  (from  d/io;,  like  and  xoyoSj  a  discourse)  sig- 
nifies a  treatise  or  description  of  similar  things.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  there  is  unity  in  variety — in  other  words,  that  all  the 
forms  in  a  given  series  are  modifications  of  a  single  archetypal  form. 
The  first  application  of  this  universal  law  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  made  by  Linnaeus,  one  of  the  many  great  intellects  which  Swe- 
den has  produced.  He  maintained  the  essential  identity  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  celebrated  poet,  Goethe,  whom  his  countrymen, 
not  without  reason,  entitle  "  the  myriad-minded,"  made  still  more  im- 
portant advances  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  The  present  view  of  Vege- 
table Physiologists  on  this  subject  is  thus  condensed  from  the  Botani- 
cal Text-Book  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Harvard  University.  A  tree,  in  a  just 
philosophical  sense,  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  is  strictly  a  com- 
munity, an  aggregate  like  many  of  the  lowest  animals,  sponge,  coral, 
&c.  of  many  individuals.  Careful  analysis  will  show  that  it  is  in  the 
leafXhoX  vegetable  individuality  really  consists.  The  fact  that  many 
leaves  will  readily  strike  root  from  the  base  of  theif  stalk  when  used 
as  cuttings,  and  so  form  an  independent  plant,  confirms  this  view, 
and  is  not  so  satisfactorily  explicable  upon  any  other.  From  the 
embryonic  portion  of  the  vegetable  seed  two  leaves  shoot  out,  taking 
respectively  an  upward  and  downward  direction,  probably  because 
being  similarly  electrified  they  diverge  from  each  other.  On  the 
sides  and  summits  of  these  primitive  leaves,  other  leaves  identical 
and  continuous  in  structure  are  produced,  which  by  their  progressive 
elongation  and  condensation  create  in  one  case  the  stem  or  trunk, 
and  in  the  other  the  roots.  The  branch  is  formed  like  its  parent 
trunk,  the  stem  like  its  parent  branch,  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf  like  its 
parent  stem. 

The  electrical  divergence  of  the  primitive  leaves  is  preserved  to 
the  terminal  points  of  the  branches,  and  explains  the  fact  that  the 
leaves  alternately  or  regularly  develope  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem  or  axis  of  inflorescence.  The  angle  of  departure  of  the  branch 
from  the  trunk,  of  the  stem  from  the  branch,  of  the  leaf  from  the 
stem,  presents  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  uniformity.  That  a  flower 
is  not  only  a  leaf,  but  contains  in  its  bosom  a  whole  family  of  leaves, 
appears  incomprehensible  in  its  fully  developed  state.  But  every 
sepal,  petal,  stamen,  pistil,  and  seed,  is  a  metamorphosed  leaf.  They 
all  have  a  common  type,  they  differ  only  in  special  development. 
And  the  proof  is,  that  in  the  earliest  state  in  which  these  different 
structures  are  discernible  with  a  powerful  microscope,  they  all  ap- 
pear precisely  alike.    An  archetypal  leaf  then  is  the  unit  of  the  i^la.xNl. 
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To  almost  every  mind  pursuing  the  principle  to  its  end,  the  truth 
will  suggest  itself,  that  an  archetypal  plant  is  the  unit  of  vegetation. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  simple  but  wonderful  generalization  was 
extended  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  first  application  was  to  the 
numerous  and  complicated  bony  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  thus 
mentioned  in  a  British  Medical  Journal  of  unrivalled  reputation. 
"  The  secret  of  the  construction  of  the  skull  is  not  to  be  discovered  by 
any  mere  anatomical  principle.  We  must  turn  for  the  true  solution 
from  the  French  to  the  more  deeply-thinking  German  school,  which, 
in  the  theory  of  the  cranial  vertebrcSj  all  obscure  and  even  fanatical 
as  for  a  time  it  appeared,  developed  one  of  the  profoundest  truths  in 
organic  science.  How  interesting  is  the  description  of  the  way  by 
which  the  first  germ  was  discovered  I  The  gifted  and  deep-thinking^ 
naturalist,  Oken,  obtained  the  first  clue  to  this  discovery,  by  the  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  bones  of  the  skull  into  segments, 
like  the  vertebrsB  of  the  trunk.  He  informs  us,  that  walking  one 
day  in  the  Hartz  forest,  he  stumbled  upon  the  blanched  skull  of  a 
deer,  picked  up  the  partially  dislocated  bones,  and  contemplating  them 
for  a  while,  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind  and  he  exclaimed,  *  It 
is  a  vertebral  column !'  Subsequent  research  matured  and  confirmed 
this  happy  inspiration.'* 

Mr.  Owen,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  Zoologist,  has  traced  these 
homological  relations  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  lower  extremity 
is  a  repetition  of  the  upper — bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle, 
artery  for  artery,  nerve  for  nerve.  Not  only  so,  but  the  limb 
of  one  animal  is  the  repetition  or  reproduction  of  the  limb  of  another. 
By  this  homological  analysis  he  points  out  the  very  finger  in 
the  hand  of  man  which  answers  to  the  fore  foot  of  the  horse,  and 
the  toe  that  corresponds  to  his  hind  foot  The  internal  viscera  in  the 
same  series  or  apparatus  present  the  same  evidences  of  typal  unity. 
The  mouth  is  a  stomach,  dilating,  contracting,  triturating,  secreting, 
digesting  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  intestines  are  an  elongated 
stomach  discharging  the  same  offices.  The  mouth  is  the  prologue— 
the  intestines  the  epilogue — to  the  intermediate  piece.  The  larynx 
is  a  little  lung — ^the  articulating  portions  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheeks,  constitute  another  larynx.  Details,  unintelligible  to 
the  non-professional  reader,  would  show  the  most  striking  anatomical 
as  well  as  physiological  resemblance  in  these  structures.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  illustrations :  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  arche- 
typal animal  as  well  as  an  archetypal  plant,  is  irresistible. 

Chemists  and  Natural  Philosophers,  without  any  conceited  or  sys- 
tematic co-operation,  have  assisted  the  Physiologist  in  his  construc- 
tion of  this  new  science.  The  astounding  fact  that  the  properties  of 
matter  depend,  not  upon  the  nature  but  the  arrangement  or  colloca- 
tion of  its  molecules,  suggests  the  idea  that  all  substances  are  modi- 
fications of  one  substance  which  can  exhibit  new  properties  as  long 
or  as  often  as  it  can  assume  new  forms.  The  tangential  points  of 
the  Imponderables,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  are  so 
numerous,  that  theories  have  already  been  broached  to  collocate  their 
phenomena  and  resolve  them  into  a  single  principle.    The  Astrono- 
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mer  has  already  shown  that  each  planet  is  an  homologous  repetition 
of  the  sun  and  that  the  solar  system,  so  complicated,  so  sublime  in  it- 
self, is  but  the  unit  of  sidereal  structure.  These  more  universal  theo- 
ries of  homological  relation  are  still  crude  and  imperfect,  but  they 
give  golden  promise  of  speedy  and  profitable  development.  These 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  force,  unity  of  substances,  unity  of  plan, 
unity  of  type,  will  be  the  forerunners  of  the  sublimer  principles  of 
the  unity  of  man — the  unity  of  the  Church — and  the  unity  of  God. 

The  germs  of  nearly  all  the  novel  principles  and  speculations  now 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  are  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Swedenborg.  A  clergyman  of  the  Old 
Church,  of  great  learning  and  discrimination,  recently  expressed  to 
me  his  astonishment  at  this  fact.  He  said  he  was  obliged  to  attribute 
Swedenborg's  remarkable  intuitions  of  truth  to  the  strict  order  and 
unsullied  virtue  of  his  life,  according  to  the  principle,  "  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God."  We  believe  that  he  was  led  by  the  Lord  into 
many  natural  truths,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  organic  recipi- 
ents for  corresponding  spiritual  truths  to  be  introduced  into  his  mind 
after  his  illumination.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  influx  of  heavenly 
light,  since  the  second  advent,  into  the  general  scientific  mind  of  man, 
is  preparing  therein  receptacles  for  the  truth  of  the  New  Church  phi- 
losophy. To  illustrate  it  by  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  let 
us  suppose  these  principles  of  Homology  to  be  thoroughly  engrafted 
into  educational  courses,  as  they  ultimately  will  be.  The  man  who 
receives  and  understands  the  details — a  mere  summary  of  which  I 
have  presented — stands  in  a  favorable  attitude  for  the  reception  of 
New  Church  light.  He  is  prepared  by  his  cultivated  powers  of  analy- 
sis and  comparison,  and  especially  by  his  repeated  rejection  of  ap- 
pearances^  to  search  for  the  interior  signification  of  things.  He  is 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  following  propositions :  That  there  is 
but  one  self-existing  and  sole-subsisting  vital  substance;  that  all 
forces  and  powers  are  modifications  of  that  substance ;  that  matter 
has  no  properties  jver  se,  but  owes  them  to  these  infiuent  forces;  that 
these  influent  forces  determine  matter  into  forms  for  the  production 
of  uses,  the  form  varying  with  and  dependent  upon  the  use  ;  that  all 
these  forms  bear  a  subordinate  and  subservient  relation  to  the  human 
form,  and  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  action  of  forces  on  mat- 
ter, is  to  develope  it  into  the  human  body ;  that  there  is  an  image  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal  in  every  natural  substance.  Spiritualize 
these  principles  with  a  religious  breath,  and  what  are  they  but  the 
identical  propositions  presented  so  cogently  in  Swedenborg's  "  Treatise 
on  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  and  which  constitutes  much  of  the 
scientific  beisis  of  his  theology. 

The  nomologist,  moreover,  is  prepared  to  understand  Swedenborg's 
theory  of  leasts  and  aggregates,  which  illustrates  his  construction  of 
societies  bv  individuals,  and  of  the  Heavens  by  societies.  He  knows 
that  a  leaf  is  a  miniature  tree,  a  pulmonary  vesicle  a  miniature  lung, 
and  a  nervous  globule  a  miniature  brain.  From  these  he  can  per- 
ceive how  man  is  the  unit  in  least,  not  only  of  a  society  or  of  a  na- 
tion, but  of  a  Church  and  a  Heaven.    The  unition  of  many  leasts, 
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vegetable  or  animal,  into  organs  and  viscera,  will  give  him  an  idea 
of  the  principle  by  which  angels  are  consociated  into  societies  and 
societies  into  heavens.  He  possesses  thus  a  species  of  knowledge 
whereby  he  can  illustrate  many  curious  or  difficult  points  in  Sweden- 
borg's  philosophy  of  the  universe.  What  does  he  still  lack  ?  Initiate 
him  into  the  doctrine  of  degrees,  and  he  will  find  himself  on  a  still 
more  wonderful  path  of  homological  discovery.  He  has  hitherto 
confined  his  attention  to  phenomena  in  the  same  plane  and  over- 
looked the  wonderful  and  truly  homological  connection  of  the  higher 
with  the  lower  spheres.  He  has  compared  mineral  with  mineral, 
vegetable  with  vegetable,  animal  with  animal.  Let  him  compare 
mineral,  plant,  and  animal  together.  He  will  find  not  only  that  the 
same  forms  are  repeated  in  different  planes  of  being,  but  that  the 
same  things  are  done  in  the  different  planes  through  the  agency  of 
one  influent  force.  The  needle  will  point  to  the  North,  the  flower 
will  turn  spirally  to  the  sun,  the  animal  will  go  unguided  over  wastes 
and  forests  to  its  home,  and  the  man  consciously  or  unconsciously 
will  turn  himself  to  his  ruling  love.  The  poisonous  mineral,  the 
deleterious  plant,  the  savage  animal,  the  depraved  man,  will  present 
him  with  new  and  instructive  homologies.  Teach  him  the  relation 
of  primary,  mediate  and  ultimate— of  End,  Cause,  and  Effect.  The 
sun  is  the  primary  substance  of  the  solar  system.  Hence  it  is  prior, 
superior,  and  interior  to  all  of  the  planets.  The  atmospheres  are 
the  media  to  connect  him  with  the  earths  or  ultimates.  The  heat, 
light,  and  other  phenomena  in  the  atmospheres  are  homologues,  im- 
ages, or  representations  of  the  sun  in  tne  middle  sphere,  the  earth 
with  its  infinite  productions  represents  him  in  the  lower  sphere. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  primary  of  the  human  body — and  con- 
sequently prior  in  development,  superior  and  interior  in  position,  and 
constantly  pouring  its  vital  fluid  outwards  and  downwards,  upon  and 
into,  the  subjacent  and  subservient  structures.  The  heart  and  lungs 
are  the  mediatory  organs,  which  connect  the  brain  with  all  the  other 
tissues  of  the  body — the  ultimates  in  which  the  results  of  the  mighty 
mechanism  are  realized.  Now  instruct  our  pupil  to  look  for  homo- 
logies not  only  between  bone  and  bone,  but  between  bone  and  muscle, 
muscle  and  nerve ;  not  only  between  hand  and  foot,  but  between 
hand  and  brain,  between  brain  and  heart,  and  between  heart  and 
lungs.  He  will  find  that  every  point  of  the  brain  corresponds  to  a 
point  of  the  body  into  which  it  flows,  by  and  through  which  it  acts. 
He  will  thus  get  an  insight  into  the  true  relation  of  external,  internal, 
and  inmost.  He  will  understand  why  the  skull  and  face  represent 
the  cerebral  structure,  and  therefore  why  Phrenology  and  Physiog- 
nomy are  reliable  indices  of  mental  character.  He  will  see  the  re- 
lation of  external  symptoms  of  disease  to  internal  derangements. 
When  he  knows  that  every  organ  of  the  body,  down  to  the  skin  and 
nails,  is  a  brain  in  another  form  or  mode  of  manifestation,  he  will 
perceive  the  reason  why  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  and  a  man  by 
his  actions.  Homologies  existing  on  different  planes  or  degrees  of 
being  are  correspondences,  and  he  will  be  thus  led  by  his  own  science 
into  the  central  avenue  of  spiritual  knowledge.    He  will  soon  under- 
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stand  that  the  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural  senses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  based  upon  the  same  principles,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
ultimate  or  letter  of  the  Word  according  to  both  theory  and  fact,  the 
utmost  potency  of  Divine  Truth  is  embodied  and  manifested.  He 
will  then  carry  his  principle  of  interpretation  into  the  three  heavens 
and  hells  and  perceive  how  they  are  necessarily  and  representatively 
consociated  with  each  other.  Nor  will  he  hesitate  to  urge  it  into  a 
still  higher  and  holier  sphere,  and  behold  how  the  Lord,  the  primary 
Being,  through  the  intermediate  heavens,  creates  and  sustains  his 
boundless  visible  creation.  Thus  will  he  have  advanced  by  gradual 
and  legitimate  steps  from  the  study  of  a  leaf  to  the  comprehension  of 
God. 

But  this  promise  of  reciprocal  confirmation  of  Homology  and  of 
New  Church  truth,  calls  for  a  special  demonstration.  And  it  shall 
be  taken  from  the  human  body — the  true  material  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  frequent  source  of  Swedenborg's  illustration.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  three  planes  of  animal  life,  primary,  mediate, 
and  ultimate — the  central  organs  of  which  are  respectively  contained 
in  the  three  cavities,  called  the  cranium,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
The  spinal  cord,  the  trachea,  and  the  OBSophagus,  may  be  called  the 
three  axes  of  these  conjoined  circles  of  life.  The  Homologist  has  al- 
ready detected  for  himself  the  essential  identity  of  the  parts  of  each 
circle,  but  although  he  knows  that  there  is  a  general  influx  from  the 
higher  into  the  lower  circles,  he  has  not  yet  discovered  that  such  a 
correspondence  exists  between  the  circles,  that  the  parts  of  the  high- 
er are  repeated  in  the  parts  of  the  lower ;  so  that  the  same  function 
is  discharged  by  three  organs  (for  instance  the  cerebrum,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver)  which  differ  in  structure  and  action  only  according  to 
the  degrees  of  life  of  which  they  are  recipient.  The  central  organs 
of  the  nervous  system  are  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Physiolo- 
gists have  unanimously  accorded  the  intellectual  operations  to  the 
former,  and  it  is  accordingly  the  seat  of  the  understanding.  Diversi- 
ty of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise  function  of  the  cerebellum, 
but  as  no  one  has  attributed  thought  or  sensation  to  it,  and  as  all 
have  given  it  instinctive,  volitional,  and  excito-motory  powers,  we 
may  safely  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  the  will.  Now  the  liberty  and 
rationality  which  distinguish  man  from  the  brutes  reside  in  the  will 
and  understanding.  The  unition  of  Will  and  Understanding  for  the 
production  of  actions  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  the  human  form.  To  ultimate  this  united  will  and  under- 
standing, organs  must  be  prepared  in  the  three  planes  of  life  for  their 
influx  and  reception.  Physiology  says  that  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum are  such  organs  in  the  highest  sphere.  Swedenborg  says  that 
the  lungs  and  heart  are  such  organs  in  the  middle  sphere.  Let  the 
spiritual  sun  and  its  emanations  represent  the  nervous  system,  the 
natural  sun  and  its  emanations  will  correspond  to  the  middle  or  cir- 
culo-respiratory  system,  and  their  continued  action  produces  the  ulti- 
mates  of  the  body  analogous  to  all  material  substances. 

This  correspondence  of  the  heart  and  lungs  with  the  Will  and  Un- 
derstanding is  the  anatomical  basis  of  Swedenboi^s  Psycholos^.   \5. 
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it  be  true,  we  may  anticipate  beautiful  homological  relations  of  func- 
tion and  structure  between  the  heart  and  the  cerebellum,  and  between 
the  lungs  and  the  cerebrum.  If  such  homologies  be  found  to  exist, 
they  will  confirm  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Degrees  and  Corres- 
pondence. Naturalists  have  dissipated  the  mist  of  appearances  and 
recognized  the  real  identity  of  the  bony  structures  which  constitute 
the  thorax  and  cranium.  When  we  look  into  the  cavities  formed  by 
these  homologous  bones,  we  find  in  each,  two  organs  connected  "with 
each  other  by  nerves,  blood-vessels  and  intermediate  membranes. 
Like  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower  of  the  tree,  they  all  began  their 
development  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  simple  and  delicate 
cells  increasing  by  repeated  self-division  (the  simplest  and  earliest 
form  of  animal  reproduction),  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  their 
arrangement.  And  although  for  physiological  uses  they  diverged 
from  their  common  type  like  the  different  races  of  men  from  their 
parent  stock,  many  clear  traces  of  their  original  unity  are  still  to  be 
detected.  The  cerebrum  is  much  larger  than  the  cerebellum,  almost 
entirely  hiding  it  from  view ;  the  lungs  are  much  larger  than  the  heart 
and  partially  surround  and  conceal  it.  The  cerebrum  is  developed 
after  the  cerebellum,  indeed  the  lowest  animals  have  none  at  all,  and 
it  successively  increases  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  scale  until  it 
attains  its  maximum  in  man.  The  lungs  are  developed  after  the 
heart,  and  present  steps  of  advance  in  the  lower  tribes  analogous  to 
those  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebellum  begins  the  highest  life,  the 
heart  begins  the  middle  life,  and  they  act  together  from  the  first  even 
during  the  foetal  condition.  In  the  embryo,  the  cerebrum,  and  its 
homologuc,  the  lungs  are  dormant,  and  they  both  come  into  synchro- 
nous action  at  the  moment  of  birth.  When  the  cerebrum  is  collapsed 
or  congested  in  sleep  or  in  disease,  the  respirations  of  the  lungs  are 
correspondingly  slower  and  deeper.  The  fibrous  prolongations  of 
the  heart  into  arteries  and  veins  penetrate  the  interiors  of  every 
tissue,  but  return  in  a  circle  to  their  fountain  without  having  eff*ected 
anv  communication  with  the  external  world. 

The  nervous  prolongations  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  same  way  are 
distributed  to  the  interior  fibres  of  the  body,  but  return  in  loops  or 
circles  without  any  external  communication.  The  fibrous  or  tubular 
prolongation  of  the  lungs  terminates  in  the  nose  and  mouth  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  nervous  prolongations  of  the  cerebrum  ter- 
minate in  the  skin  and  organs  of  the  external  senses,  in  such  expan- 
sions as  that  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye.  The  cerebrum  connects 
man  with  the  spiritual  atmospheres.  The  lungs  connect  him  with 
the  natural  atmospheres.  The  cerebellum  is  the  source  of  mo- 
tion— the  heart  distributes  the  blood  which  excites  and  main- 
tains that  motion.  The  cerebrum  is  the  source  of  thought,  the  lungs 
produce  the  sound  which  expresses  that  thought.  The  understanding 
receives  from  the  will  a  fiood  of  aflTections  and  desires  which  it  is  to 
discriminate,  consider,  conclude  upon,  and  reject  or  bring  into  action. 
The  lungs  receive  from  the  heart  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  blood,  which 
is  to  separate  into  capillary  or  infinitesimal  quantities,  act  upon,  and 
rejecting  a  position  unfilt  for  use,  purify  the  rest  for  the  wants  of  ani- 
in&I  life.    The  homological  relatioii  oi  \\ie\\N^T  \xl  >i!ki^ V^^^sal^lAne  to 
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the  lungs,  and  cerebrum  in  the  higher  planes,  is  beautifully  distinct, 
but  I  forbear  to  press  the  subject  further  in  the  present  essay.  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  however,  that  these  organs  strikingly  represent 
the  forms  and  uses  of  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  New  Church, 
and  the  relations  of  the  natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  celestial  man. 
If  we  can  indeed,  as  the  poet  says, 

**  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stoneS;  and  good  in  every  thing,'' 

then  surely  we  may  look  to  the  lungs  for  much  philosophical  instruc- 
tion.    And  in  this  connection  I  can  appropriately  illustrate  the  New 
Church  method  of  consociating  spiritual  and  natural  wisdom  for  mu- 
tual elucidation  and  support.    Bodily  life  depends  upon  continual 
decomposition  and  reconstruction.     The  venous  blood  brought  to  the 
lungs  for  purification  is  a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  the  broken  down 
tissues  of  the  body  and  new  and  crude  materials  obtained  by  absorp- 
tion.    It  is  a  dark,  confused,  heavy,  sluggish  mass,  very  nearly  desti- 
tute of  the  vital  principle.     When  it  is  returned  to  the  general  circu- 
lation, it  is  redder,  warmer,  lighter,  and  fully  charged  with  subtlest 
vitality.    Upon  this  topic,  Swedenborg  in  his  Animal  Kingdom,  re- 
marks :  '*  When  nature  is  either  founding  a  world,  or  renewing  one 
that  she  has  already  founded,  or  when  she  intends  to  exist  perpetual- 
ly, that  is  to  subsist,  she  generally  precipitates  it  into  a  confused 
chaos  or  unintelligible  vortex :  in  short,  she  brings  together  into  one 
all  things  that  can  conduce  to  its  existence  and  renewal.     Then  she 
provides  causes,  or  as  here  in  the  animal  world  applies  an  organ, 
whereby  the  confused  heap  is  divided,  distributed  into  parts  and 
members,  and  completely  examined  and  purified."    He  then  illus- 
trates the  homologous  action  of  the  liver  in  purifying  the  abdominal 
blood.     But  the  homology  is  of  a  much  more  extensive  application. 
Just  such  a  "  confused  chaos  and  unintelligible  vortex  "  was  the  great 
mass  of  nebulous  matter  from  which  our  solar  system  was  developed. 
Such  a  mass  was  our  earth  in  its  earliest  epochs  before  the  impure 
and  heterogeneous  atmospheres  had  been  condensed  and  arranged 
into  land  and  water.     Such  a  mass  is  all  animal  and  vegetable  putre- 
faction from  which,  by  wonderful  processes,  new  and  beautiful  forms 
are  to  be  eliminated.    Such  a  state  is  seen  in  the  natural  or  scientific 
mind,  wherein  is  deposited  that  vast  collection  of  facts,  remembered 
sensations,  varied  impressions,  repeated  experiences,  &c.,  from  which 
the  magnificent  superstructure  of  human  reason  is  reared.     Such  a 
state  is  the  anarchy  of  revolution  which  precedes  a  reconstruction  of 
civil  affairs.     Such,  alas  I  is  the  present  state  of  Christendom.     But 
we  believe  the  dark  and  sluggish  current  of  effete  dogmas,  deleterious 
opinions,  and  dying  Sectarianism  is  now  being  presented  to  the  celes- 
tial atmosphere  of  a  New  Dispensation,  and  heaven  is  speeding  the 
day  when  the  arterial  blood  of  the  New  Church  will  flow  forth  for 
perpetual  circulation  in  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  bodies  of  men. 

W.  H.  H. 

Cinelnnati,  Ohi« 
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ARTICLE   ni. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  UNIFORMITY. 
"  The^whole  earth  was  of  one  lip ;  and  their  words  were  one."— Gen.  xi.  1. 

The  internal  meaning  of  the  preceding  passage,  Swedenborg  tells 
us,  is  that  in  the  Ancient  Church  there  prevailed  uniform  doctrine, 
both  in  general  and  in  particular.  This  is  true  of  every  genuine 
church  of  the  Lord.  If  there  were  not  such  oneness,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  jarring  discordances  in  the  whole  body,  and  sects  and 
schisms  without  number :  for  ''  how  can  two  walk  together  except 
they  are  agreed  ?"  This  is  the  case  in  the  Old  Church  at  the  present 
time.  Upon  the  mode  of  administering  the  Holy  Supper,  together 
with  the  peculiar  theories  as  to  the  real  presence,  transubstanti- 
ation,  consubstantiation,  or  representation,  the  difference  of  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists  with  themselves,  and  with  the  Papacy,  took  their 
rise.  Other  doctrinals  ensued,  to  be  sure,  but  these,  we  believe,  pre- 
ceded. And  upon  the  modes  of  baptism,  the  subjects  of  that  ordi- 
nance, &c.,  a  second  series  of  divisions  ensued  in  the  Protestant 
world.  Church  government  also  has  since  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. 

But  in  the  New  Church  there  exists  no  propriety  for  such  dissen- 
sions. The  illuminated  Swedenborg  has  given  a  plain  and  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  the  true  import  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper.  So 
has  he  also  explained  other  doctrinals,  so  that  even  the  foolish  way- 
farer has  no  need  to  err.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  faith 
in  all  the  truths  of  the  Word,  and  a  life  of  charity  are  the  essentials 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Whoever  abounds  in  them  is  a  true  member 
of  the  Church,  and  none  other.  Thus  "  the  whole  world  is  of  one  lip ; 
and  their  words  are  one." 

But  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  church,  and  the  ministers  of  its  ex- 
ternal organization,  no  such  uniformity  is  required,  or  even  expected. 
The  whole  body  is  as  one  man.  It  is  not  for  any  member  or  conven- 
tion of  members  to  legislate  who  are  in  the  band,  who  in  the  head, 
or  who  are  in  the  foot  of  this  grand  man.  Each  member  must  by  a 
fixed  law  of  the  Divine  Providence  gravitate  to  his  own  place.  Once 
fairly  settled  there,  any  removal  or  attempt  at  removal  is  disorderly. 
This  would  be  only  a  copy  of  the  fall  of  the  Ancient  Church  which 
receded  from  charity  and  essayed  to  frame  a  doctrine  and  standard 
for  itself,  the  result  of  which  was  the  dispersion  of  the  church,  be- 
cause of  the  love  of  ruling  which  is  now  predominant.  For  the  man 
who  desires  to  rule  the  conduct  and  thought  of  another,  is  himself 
the  insane  subject  of  evil  spirits.  Love  of  dominion  is  the  complete 
opposite  to  the  love  of  God. 

In  this  case  charity  is  divorced  from  faith ;  and  this  faith  easily 
becomes  the  perverted  engine  to  overthrow  the  goods  of  the  Church 
and  the  Word.  Thus  Cain — those  who  held  to  uniform  worship  from 
faith  alone — seeks  to  destroy  the  brother  who  emblematizes  the  life 
of  charity. 
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The  folly  of  attempting  to  construct  an  Ecclesiastical  System  for 
all  the  Societies  and  individuals  of  the  New  Church  is  also  apparent 
from  the  fact  brought  to  light  by  Swedenborg,  that  heaven  is  com- 
posed of  innumerable  societies.  Of  course  its  correspondent — the 
Church — should  be  similarly  diversified.  Even  the  Ancient  Church, 
when  of  but  one  doctrine,  was  as  destitute  of  uniformity  in  the  exter- 
nals, as  we  can  well  imagine.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  ob- 
jection that  it  is  its  glory.  No  free  masonry,  with  its  secret  body, 
but  a  diversity  of  Societies,  and  individuals,  as  component  parts  of 
the  Grand  Man.  The  order  of  heaven  and  the  peculiarities  of  man- 
kind both  combine  to  produce  this  diversity.  We  admit  one  heart 
and  one  set  of  lungs — ^but  must  repudiate  all  interference  with  the 
general  natural  order  of  the  body.  Let  the  Old  Church  legislate  for 
uniform  organization  of  its  difierent  subdivisions  and  ordinations  of 
its  clergy ;  the  New  Church  should  be  free  as  water.  Its  worship 
is  the  pure  gushings  up  of  the  heart  in  adoration  to  its  Lord,  not  pro- 
faned by  the  "doctrines  and  commandments  of  men."  The  free 
breath  of  the  spirit  is  its  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Other  decrees 
of  worship  will  never  be  acknowledged ;  they  can  only  produce  ex- 
ternal union,  while  in  the  interior,  no  man  can  hear  the  lip  of  his 
neighbor.  Such  has  ever  been  the  experience  of  men,  and  such,  we 
doubt  not,  it  will  ever  be. 

We  conclude  these  brief  remarks  by  the  following  appropriate  pas- 
sages from  the  Arcana  Coelestia : — 

**  Almost  all  who  come  into  the  other  life  suppose  that  there  is  the  same 
hell,  and  the  same  heaven,  for  every  one,  although,  in  fact,  there  are  infinite 
differences  and  varieties  of  both  ;  for  no  two  people  ever  dwell  in  a  precisely 
similar  hell  or  heaven,  just  as  no  two  men,  spirits,  or  angels,  are  exactly  alike. 
Those  who  were  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  m  the  angelic  heaven,  were  quite 
horrified  that  I  should  think  any  two  persons  could  be  exactly  alike,  or  equal ; 
saying,  that  every  one  [or  the  oneness  of  everything]  is  formed  by  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  many,  and  that  it  is  a  one  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  of  its 
parts,  it  being  impossible  for  absolute  oneness  to  subsist,  but  only  a  oneness 
resulting  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  various  constituents.  Thus 
every  society  in  heaven,  as  well  as  all  the  societies  taken  collectively,  or  the 
universal  heaven,  forms  a  one,  this  being  effected  by  the  Lord  alone  by  means 
of  love."— (4.  C.457.) 

A.  W. 

Verona,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACT. 

**  To  become  spiritual,  is  to  be  elevated  from  the  natural,  that  is,  from  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  world,  into  the  light  and  beat  of  heaven.  Of  this  elevation  no  one  knows  but 
he  who  is  elevated ;  nevertheless  the  natural  man,  not  yet  elevated,  perceives  no  otherwise 
than  that  he  is  elevated :  the  reason  is,  because  his  intellect,  equally  with  the  spiritual 
man,  can  be  elevated  into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  be  can  iliink  and  speak  spiritually  as 
well  as  naturally.  But  if  his  wiU  be  not  elevated  at  the  same  time  with  his  intellect,  he 
is  not  elevated;  for  he  does  not  stay  in  that  elevation,  but  shortly  lapses  to  his  wilU  and 
there  confirms  his  station.  The  will  is  mentioned,  but  the  love  is  at  the  same  time  un- 
derstood ;  for  that  which  a  man  loves  he  wills."— Cof^'vj^to/  Zove,  347. 
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ARTICLE    IT. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION   OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SWEDENBORG. 

The  following  is  the  sobstance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Jewett  at  the 
first  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  June  last,  of  the  Society  for  Printing  and  Publishing  the 
Theological  works  of  Swedcnborg.  It  would  more  properly  have  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  on  that  occasion  published  in  our  No.  for  July,  but  as 
the  train  of  thought  is  of  a  general  character,  and  adapted  to  be  useful  at  all  tiroes,  Mre 
are  happy  to  give  the  address  insertion  by  itself.  A  few  introductory  paragraphs  are 
omitted. 

We  have  met  to  complete  the  organization  of  a  society  for  the 
permanent  publication  and  supply  of  the  Theological  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg— of  the  writings  containing  what  we  deem  an 
authorized  exposition  of  truth  concerning  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man — concerning  the  Lord's  second  coming,  and 
concerning  the  spiritual  and  genuine  sense  of  His  Holy  Word. 

In  these  writings  we  are  told  that  the  principal  reason  why  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  assume  humanity  on  this  our  earth  was  because 
of  the  Word, — that  it  might  here  be  written,  and  when  written  that 
it  might  afterwards  be  published  throughout  the  whole  earth.  We 
are  also  told  that  the  arts  of  writing  and  printing  were  provided  by 
the  Lord  for  the  sake  of  the  Word.  In  these  facts  we  may  see  clear- 
ly the  true  value  and  importance  of  the  Word,  in  comparison  with 
all  other  writings  extant. 

Second  only  to  the  Word, — being  its  necessary  complement,  its  di- 
vinely authorized  unfolding,  through  the  mind  of  man  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose, — must  be  the  place  occupied  by  the  Theologi- 
cal Writings  of  Swedenborg  in  the  mind  of  every  recipient  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines  contained  in  their  pages. 

To  us,  the  receivers  of  these  doctrines — to  us,  standing  in  the  gray 
morning  twilight,  ere  yet  the  sun  has  fully  risen  to  dispel  the  mist 
and  vapor  of  the  night  of  error  that  has  preceded  this  dawn  of  a  day 
of  gospel  light, — to  us  are  at  length  committed  the  invaluable  writ- 
ings— the  ultimate  forms  of  heaven-descended  truths — for  the  sake  of 
which  the  graphic  and  typographic  arts  have  been  slowly  and  pain- 
fully perfected.  The  rude  implements  of  ancient  days — the  stylus 
and  the  bark  of  a  tree — the  vocation  of  the  scribe,  exhausting  a  life- 
time for  tTiat  which  is  now  the  product  of  a  single  hour — the  blocks 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  moveable  types  of  the  German — stereotype 
plates  and  the  steam-printing  press  of  our  own  day — all  these,  the 
import  and  significancy  of  them  all,  are  seen  in  the  writings  contain- 
ing the  revelations  made  for  the  use  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 

External  facts  and  considerations  like  these  will  not  fail  to  influ- 
ence our  estimate  of  the  importance  we  ought  to  attach  to  these 
writings.    But  we  are  privileged  with  a  "  more  sure  word  of  prophe- 
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cy."  We  may,  if  we  will,  come  to  recognize  them  no  longer  as 
mere  books,  writings,  words,  but  as  knowledge,  wisdom,  life — influ- 
ent life,  eternal  life,  from  the  one  only  Source  of  life ; — and  this  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  writings  in  which  God,  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, is  fully  revealed  to  His  creatures  in  all  His  lovely  and  life- 
giving  attributes.  **  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
(John  17,  13.) 

This  treasure  has  been  committed  to  us ;  and  for  what  end  ?  Is  it 
for  our  sakes  alone,  for  our  salvation  merely,  that  we  have  been 
made  the  depositories  of  Divine  truths  ?  Assuredly  not.  "  Man  at  his 
first  creation,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  was  endued  with  wisdom  and  its 
love,  not  for  the  sake  of  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  communica- 
tion with  others  from  himself.  Hence  it  is  a  maxim  inscribed  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  that  no  one  is  wise  for  himself  alone,  or  lives  for 
himself,  but  for  others  at  the  same  time ;  this  is  the  origin  of  society, 
which  otherwise  could  not  exist.  To  live  for  others  is  to  perform 
uses.  Uses  are  the  bonds  of  society  ;  which  bonds  are  as  many  in 
number  as  there  are  good  uses,  and  the  number  of  uses  is  infinite." — 
Conjugial  Love,  n.  18. 

We  too,  then,  should  live  for  others ;  and  to  live  for  others  is  to 
perform  uses.  But  what  uses  ?  Are  there  uses  peculiar  to  us,  as 
receivers  of  New  Church  truths  ?  Assuredly  there  are.  Whatever 
doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  other  men,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  what  are  our  duties. 

What  is  really  the  greatest  good,  what  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
use,  that  we  can  perform  to  an  individual  ?  Is  it  not  to  enable  him 
to  see  his  evils  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  to  fight  against  them  as  of 
himself  by  Divine  assistance  ?  This,  then,  is  what  constitutes  our 
work,  our  peculiar  use.  It  is  our  use  as  men,  and  our  use  as  an  as- 
sociation of  men ;  it  is  our  use  and  our  duty  towards  the  young  and 
the  old,  towards  the  rich  and  the  poor,  towards  individuals  and  to- 
wards society. 

Our  use,  then,  as  New  Churchmen,  is  a  moral,  spiritual  use.  It  is 
specially  ours,  because  to  us  have  been  committed  the  chosen  means 
for  its  performance.  Man  cannot  be  reformed  but  by  means  of  truths ; 
and  to  us  have  been  intrusted  the  truths  revealed  expressly  for  his 
reformation.  The  truths  of  moral  and  spiritual  life — truths  that  go 
to  the  hitherto  hidden  depths  of  the  human  soul — the  genuine  truths 
of  God's  Word,  have  been  committed  to  us — to  us  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

But  by  what  agency  are  we  to  act  and  live  for  others  ?  By  mani- 
fold agencies.  Some  of  the  most  obvious  and  prominent  among  them 
are,  social  intercourse,  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  are  all  legitimate  agencies,  and  of  the  highest  importance. 
They  belong,  however,  to  different  spheres.  To  live  for  others  in 
social  intercourse,  is  our  duty  and  privilege  as  individuals  ;  to  live 
for  others  in  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word,  is  our  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Church  or  Society ;  but  to  live  for  others  in  supplying  and 
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distributing  the  Writings  of  the  Church,  is  our  duty  as  members  of 
the  General  Church, — our  collective  duty,  as  receivers  of  the  truths 
of  that  Church.     This  latter  duty  we  have  now  met  to  consider. 

Is  there  a  doubt  remaining,  does  any  one  indulge  a  doubt,  that  the 
best  and  noblest  use  we  can  perform  to  our  country,  to  the  community 
in  which  we  live,  to  our  fellow-citizens,  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
for  good  and  a  hatred  for  evil  ?  No  such  doubt  exists.  Nor  is  there^ 
I  believe,  any  more  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  writings  of  the  New 
Church  are  the  appointed  and  chosen  means  by  which  the  Divine 
Providence  would  have  us  perform  this  work  for  our  fellow-men. 
We  know  that  the  means  are  adequate  to  the  end.  We  know  that 
the  end  is  worthy  of  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind. 

Good  done  to  society,  we  are  taught,  is  a  greater  or  less  good,  in 
proportion  as  the  society  is  more  or  less  numerous,  because  the  use 
performed  by  a  society  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  its  numbers. 

As  American  citizens,  then,  we  seek  to  perform  a  use,  a  good,  to 
the  civil  society  in  which  we  live,  to  our  country,  to  all  within  its 
bounds  who  speak  and  read  our  mother  tongue.  We  wish  that  the 
Theological  Writings  of  Swedenborg,  in  the  best  English  translation 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  in  a  style  of  typography  corresponding  at 
once  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold 
them,  should  be  made  as  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit.  We  propose  no  gratuitous 
distribution.  All  we  aim  at  is,  that  the  books  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  purchasers  at  a  price  as  near  as  may  be  to  their  actual  cost. 
These  writings  having  descended  by  an  indisputable  title  to  the 
Church — to  those  who  love  and  appreciate  them — we  desire  that  the 
men  of  the  Church  should  assume  the  responsibility  and  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  the  duties  obviously  involved  in  the  trust. 

We  wish  to  make  an  impression — an  impression  for  good,  we 
trust — upon  the  people  of  this  country.  We  wish  that  the  fact,  that 
in  every  part  of  our  wide-spread  land,  there  are  scattered  sober,  in- 
telligent, truthful  men,  who  have  been  and  are  rationally  convinced 
that  Emanuel  Swedenboro  was  the  Lord's  servant  to  reveal  a  New 
Dispensation  of  His  truth  to  the  world, — we  wish  that  this  fact  should 
find  an  appropriate  expression.  We  wish  the  fact  that  we  hold  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  as  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Word  of 
God  ;  that  we  prize  them  above  all  price,  as  containing  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation of  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God — as  adapted  at  once 
to  the  simplest  and  the  wisest  of  our  race  ;  we  wish  this  fact  to  be 
known  and  believed  by  our  countrymen.  We  wish  the  fact  that  we 
are  willing  to  devote  time  and  means  to  the  promulgation  of  these 
works — that  we  are  desirous  to  subject  them  to  the  most  rigid  ordeal 
of  enlightened  reason  and  advancing  science — that  we  are  willing  to 
stake  our  good  name  upon  their  substantial  truth — that  we  take  them 
for  our  guide  through  life  and  our  support  in  death — we  wish  this 
fact  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  our  works. 

And  why  do  we  wish  this  ?  Why  do  we  wish  that  men  should  be- 
lieve in  our  sincerity,  our  truthfulness,  our  deep  and  rational  convic- 
tions upon  this  subject  ?    If  we  are  wise,  we  wish  it  for  their  sakes^ 
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and  not  for  ours.  We  wish  it  because  we  think  it  the  orderly  means 
of  opening  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  the  truths  we  have  to  offer 
them.  We  wish  them  to  credit  the  messenger  for  the  sake  of  his 
message.  We  wish  them  to  know  and  respect  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  know  and  love  his  and  their  Divine 
Lord  and  Master. 

We  wish  also,  to  do  good  to  our  country,  collectively,  because  her 
uses  are  great  and  honorable.  She  occupies  a  prominent  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  She  is  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  land.  She  spreads  around  us  the  protecting  arms  of  a 
mother.  She  is  worthy  of  our  love,  of  our  utmost  efforts  that  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  shall  be  good  and  not  evil. 

"  Good  is  to  be  done  to  our  country,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  from  a 
principle  of  love,  according  to  its  necessities,  which  principally  regard 
its  sustenance,  and  the  civil  and  spiritual  life  of  those  therein."  To 
these  principal  necessities — the  good  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  American  people — to  these  New  Churchmen  are  specially  called 
to  minister,  because  they  possess  the  truths  which  alone  can  lead  to 
this  good. 

A  great  people  is  springing  into  life  upon  this  continent,  multiply- 
ing with  unexampled  rapidity,  extending  in  every  direction  its  laws, 
its  institutions,  its  civilization  ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  means 
of  sustaining  the  true  life  of  these  institutions  and  laws — the  funda- 
mental truth  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Church  to  furnish  for  the 
support  of  a  nation's  civil  and  spiritual  life,  and  without  which  no 
nation  can  long  be  truly  prosperous — is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
nominal  Church.  On  every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  inward  death 
and  decay.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue.  Natural  good 
may  sustain  a  show  of  life  for  a  season  ;  the  equilibrium  of  selfish 
passions  may  counterfeit  virtue  for  a  time ;  but  the  storms  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial,  which  must  come  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals, 
will  infallibly  beat  down  and  destroy  every  house  that  is  not  built  on 
a  firmer  foundation  than  this.  There  is  no  hope  for  our  country,  for 
her  liberal  and  free  institutions,  if  they  are  not  speedily  sustained  by 
genuine  truth  and  good. 

If  it  is  our  duty  to  remember  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  much  more  should  Americai^s  consider  that  it  exists  for 
the  sake  of  their  country.  A  mission  to  the  world  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  ;  a  mission  to  his  country — a 
national  mission — exists  in  potency  in  the  heart  of  every  faithful  son 
of  this  Dispensation. 

In  every  work  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  that  the  means  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  end.  We  wish  to  perform  a  national  good, 
and  to  this  end  we  are  aiming  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national  so- 
ciety. We  wish  to  create  a  receptacle  for  the  influx  of  good  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West — from  the  North  and  from  the  South. 
We  aim  to  concentrate  all  the  streams  and  rills  of  beneficent  effort 
upon  one  central  heart,  which,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
contribution,  shall  throb  with  an  energy  that  will  send  a  current  of 
the  purest  life  back  again  to  all  its  sources.    "W^^V^A"^  ^^^^^^^aax 
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the  grand  National  Man,  existing  potentially  in  the  collective  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  New  Dispensation  scattered  throughout  our 
land,  should  exist  in  ultimates  in  one  organized  institution,  and  com- 
mence the  performance  of  his  appropriate  functions.  This  is  our 
ultimate  aim.  That  but  little,  comparatively,  can  now  be  done  to- 
wards its  realization,  we  are  well  aware.  Great  immediate  success 
is  not  expected.  Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable.  We  desire  no  external 
activity  that  is  not  the  outbirth  of  a  principle  of  true  inward  life. 
This  life  is  still  feeble ;  but  it  exists, — it  is  genuine  life.  Let  us 
nourish  and  cherish  it.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  puny  and  puling  infant 
is  born  that  it  may  become  a  man.  Let  us  not  deny  any  use  or  func- 
tion because  it  cannot  now  be  entered  upon  or  performed  with 
energy  proportionate  to  our  desires. 


ARTICLE    V. 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  X. 
THE   UGLY    OF   HOLIES. 

The  course  of  our  previous  expositions  has  conducted  us  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  g^round  occupied  by  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture. We  have  surveyed  the  contents  of  the  two  main  compartments 
of  the  edifice,  and  investigated  at  length  the  spiritual  import  of  each. 
We  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  strong  light  of  the  New  Church  ex- 
egesis upon  the  mystery  embosomed  in  each  separate  item,  and  if  our 
readers  have  sympathized  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
illustrations  derived  from  this  source,  they  will  be  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  the  Holy  Volume  more 
pregnant  with  instruction  than  that  which  we  have  thus  far  brought 
under  review.  That  this  judgment  is  well  founded  may  appear  from 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  memorable  relations  where  the 
representatives  in  heaven  are  described.  i 

"  There  was  also  represented  before  certain  spirits  the  tabernacle  with  the 
ark  ;  for  they  who  have  been  greatly  delighted  with  the  Word,  during  their 
abode  in  the  world,  have  such  things  also  presented  to  their  view;  thus  was 
then  presented  the  tabernacle  with  all  its  apparatus,  viz.,  with  its  courts,  its 
curtains  round  about,  its  vails  within,  the  golden  altar  or  altar  of  incense,  the 
table  containing  the  bread,  the  candlestick,  the  propitiatory  (mercy-seat)  with 
the  cherubim  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  given  to  the  well  disposed  spirits 
to  perceive  what  each  thing  signified:  the  three  heavens  were  what  were  re- 
presented by  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  himself  by  the  testimony  in  the  ark 
on  which  was  the  propitiatory ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  sight  was  opened, 
so  far  they  saw  therein  things  more  celestial  and  divine,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and  what  is  surprising,  there  was  not  the 
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smallest  thing  there,  which  was  not  representative,  even  to  the  hooks  and 
rings ;  to  instance  only  the  bread  which  was  on  the  table,  in  this  as  in  a  re- 
presentative and  symbol,  they  perceived  that  food  by  which  angels  live,  thus 
celestial  and  spiritual  love  with  their  joys  and  felicities,  and  in  that  love  and 
these  felicities  they  perceived  the  Lord  himself,  as  the  bread  or  manna  from 
heaven,  besides  other  particulars  from  the  form,  position  and  number  of  the 
loaves,  and  from  the  gold  eucom2)assing  the  table,  and  from  the  candlestick 
whence  those  things  being  illuminated  exhibited  still  further  representations 
of  things  ineffable  ;  and  so  with  the  rest;  from  which  it  might  appear  also, 
that  the  rituals  or  representatives  of  the  Jewish  church  contained  in  them  all 
the  arcana  of  the  Christian  church,  and  likewise  that  they,  to  whom  the  re- 
presentatives and  significatives  of  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  are  opened, 
may  know  and  perceive  the  arcana  of  the  Lord's  church  in  the  earths,  whilst 
they  live  in  the  world,  and  the  arcana  of  arcana  which  are  in  the  Lord*s  king- 
dom in  the  heavens,  when  they  come  into  another  life." — A.  C.  3478. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  some  analogies  suggested  by  the  general 
subject,  for  which  we  have  not  hitherto  found  precisely  the  right 
place.  These  have  relation  especially  to  the  inner  room,  or  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum^  in  which  stood  the  Ark  and  the  Cherubim  already  de- 
scribed. Respecting  this  apartment  we  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  in  general  it  denoted  heaven,  while  the  Ark  represent- 
ed a  heaven  still  more  interior,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Testimony  sig- 
nified the  Lord  himself,  the  Divine  Truth,  whose  presence  makes  hea- 
ven. In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of  a 
recognized  relation,  in  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  between  the  inner 
sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and 
heaven  considered  as  the  locale  of  the  Divine  habitation — an  idea 
which  of  course  fails  to  reach  the  absolute  verity  on  that  head  as  held 
by  the  New  Church.  We  have  already  remarked  that  Gussetius,  an 
eminent  Hebrew  Lexicographer,  contends  that  all  the  "pattern" 
shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  when  he  received  the  charge  to  con- 
struct the  Tabernacle,  was  the  heavens  themselves.  This  is  perhaps 
too  vague  an  explanation  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  New  Church  ex- 
egesis, but  that  there  is  a  remarkable  symbolical  affinity,  running 
occasionally  into  absolute  identity,  between  the  ideas  of  heaven  and 
the  holy  of  holies^  is  capable  we  think  of  very  clear  proof.  Such  a  fact, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  will  be  of  great  importance  in  giving  dis- 
tinctness to  our  conceptions  of  the  mystic  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  elements  fur- 
nished by  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  ritual.  It  will  also  go  far  to 
account  for  the  allegorizing  expositions  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  symbolical  with  the  philosophical  import  of 
these  sacred  ordinances.  Of  these  writers,  the  latter  says  expressly 
when  speaking  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  **  as  for  the  inside,  Moses  part- 
ed its  length  into  three  partitions.  At  the  distance  of  ten  cubits  from 
the  most  secret  end  he  placed  four  pillars,  each  a  small  matter  dis- 
tant from  his  fellow.  Now  the  room  within  these  pillars  was  The 
Most  Holy  Place  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  room  was  the  Tabernacle,  which 
was  open  for  the  priests.  However  this  proportion  of  the  measures, 
of  the  Tabernacle  proved  to  be  an  imitation  cf  the  system  of  the  ivorld ; 
for  that  third  part  thereof  which  was  within  the  four  pillars,  to  which 
the  (common)  priests  were  not  admitted,  t^,  as  it  were^  a  &e<i»exv\i^- 
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culiar  to  God ;  but  the  space  of  the  twenty  cubits,  is,  as  it  were,  sea 
and  land,  on  which  men  live,  and  so  this  part  is  peculiar  to  the  priests 
only.''  Again,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  he  says  of  the  Candle- 
stick, that  "  it  terminated  in  seven  heads,  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another ;  and  these  branches  carried  seven  lamps^ 
one  by  one,  in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  planetsJ*^  In  another 
passage,  where  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  he  remarks, "  Now  here  one  may  wonder  at 
the  ill  will  which  men  bear  to  us,  and  which  they  profess  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  our  despising  that  deity  which  they  pretend  to  honor  ;  for  if 
any  one  do  but  consider  the  fabric  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  take  a  vievr 
of  the  garments  of  the  high  priest,  and  of  those  vessels  which  we  make 
use  of  in  our  sacred  ministration,  he  will  find  that  our  legislator  was 
a  divine  man,  and  that  we  are  unjustly  reproached  by  others ;  for  if 
any  one  do  without  prejudice,  and  with  judgment  look  upon  these 
things,  he  will  find  they  were  every  one  made  in  way  of  imitation  and 
representation  of  the  universe.  When  Moses  distinguished  the  Tab- 
ernacle into  three  parts,  and  allowed  two  of  them  to  the  priests,  as  a 
place  accessible  and  common,  he  denoted  the  land  and  the  sea,  they 
being  of  general  access  to  all ;  but  he  set  apart  the  third  division  far 
Chdj  because  heaven  is  inaccessible  to  men.^^ 

In  what  manner  these  cosmical  ideas  became  grafted  upon  the 
peculiar  fabric  we  are  now  considering,  would  no  doubt  be  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  were  it  not  for  the  clue  afforded  us  in  the  scriptural 
diction  which  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  the  reader.  From  this 
it  will  appear  that  it  originated  in  a  perversion  or  distortion  of  the 
dim  intimations  which  were  then  enjoyed  of  the  true  symbolical  im- 
port of  these  sacred  institutions.  And  no  doubt  a  large  portion  of  the 
ancient  mythological  fictions  could  be  traced  by  a  rigid  inquisition  to 
the  same  source.  They  are  the  distorted  relics  of  an  early  revelation 
abounding  in  types  and  symbols. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  inquiry  derives  importance  from  its 
furnishing  a  key  to  the  mystic  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Let  us 
then  take  our  starting  point  from  this  wonderful  book,  and  if  we  should 
be  led  into  somewhat  of  an  extended  array  of  the  prophetic  usus  lo- 
quendi,  we  may  still  hope  to  find  the  result  richly  rewarding  the  time 
and  toil  of  the  investigation. 

Probably  few  readers  of  Revelation  have  failed  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  while  the  scene  of  the  vision  is  apparently  laid  in  heaven 
(rather  ^^the  heaven^ — <v  f9  ot;pay9),  yet  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
appurtenances  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  is  constantly  recognized. 
Thus  in  ch.  iv.  1, 2,  John  says,  '*  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door 
was  opened  in  heaven — and  immediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit;  and 
behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne."  Now, 
as  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  "  sea  of  glass"  answerable  to  the  **  brazen 
sea"  which  stood  before  the  sanctuary ;  the  "  four  living  creatures" 
identical  with  the  "  cherubim"  that  spread  their  wings  over  the  mercy- 
seat ;  and  "  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,"  corres- 
ponding with  the  seven  lamps  of  the  candlestick  placed  before  the 
vail  in  the  holy  place ;  how  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
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"  heaven'*  of  which  he  speaks  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  holy  of 
holies ;  and  that  the  throne  is  the  mercy-seat  on  which  the  Shekinah, 
the  visible  Glory,  rested  ?  This  is  confirmed  by  the  annexed  circum- 
stance of  seeing  a /foor,  or  rather  a  door-way^  an  entrance  (dvpa),  which 
had  been  previously  opened  (ttv«9yft«v«7),  and  through  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  see  the  throne  and  its  occupant.  Now  where  a  door-way 
is  mentioned,  the  idea  of  an  apartment  or  apartments  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mind,  and  if  John  saw  the  throne  through  the  opened 
entrance^  he  must  have  been  in  one  apartment,  and  the  throne  in  an- 
other, as  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  reason  for  the  men- 
tion of  the  door-way  at  all  in  this  connexion.  All  this  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  local  arrangements  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple, 
which  consisted  of  two  apartments,  commonly  separated  by  the  vail 
of  partition.  In  the  outer  apartment,  or  holy  place,  stood  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  and  throughout  the  three  first  chapters  the  scene 
of  John's  vision  is  confined  altogether  to  this  first  or  outer  room, 
where  he  beholds  Christ  in  his  priestly  dress  engaged  about  the  lights 
of  the  lamp,  which  in  the  language  of  symbols  are  said  to  be  seven 
stars  that  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  Up  to  this  time  John  had  not 
seen  the  mercy-seat ;  the  vail  therefore  was  then  in  its  place,  and 
the  dvpa  or  entrance-way  was  closed.  But  now  a  fresh  illapse  of  the 
Spirit  comes  upon  him,  the  vail  is  removed,  and  his  entranced  eye 
looks  into  the  inner  hallowed  shrine  of  the  sanctuary. 

If  then  the  scene  of  this  vision  was  the  earthly  sanctuary^  and  not 
heaven  above,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  why  does  he  call  it 
"  the  heaven  ?"  To  this  we  answer,  because  it  is  so  called  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  because  it  was  intended  as  a  type  or  adumbration  of 
the  true  heaven,  the  place  of  final  happiness  and  glory  of  the  saints. 
As  this  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  and  one  that  goes  to  correct  the 
interpretation  of  many  passages  in  which  the  word  **  heaven"  occurs, 
a  strict  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  usage  in  regard  to  this 
word  will  be  necessary.  And  first  it  is  clear  that  the  mercy-seat  is 
called  God's  seat ;  and  the  sanctuary  which  contained  the  mercy-seat 
God's  dwelling  or  sitting-place.  Respecting  this  seat  or  throne,  God 
says  to  Moses,  Ex.  xxv.  22,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  com^ 
mune  (*^nnm  dibbarti)  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  and  from 
between  the  two  cherubims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony," 
&c.  The  place  of  the  mercy-seat  being  intended  for  oral  communica- 
tion, it  receives  a  name  answerable  to  this  in  1  Kings  vi.  and  viii., 
and  in  2  Chron.  v.,  where  it  is  called  ^-m  debir,  word-place,  speaking- 
place,  oracle,  which  term,  in  1  Kings  viii.  6,  is  plainly  put  in  apposi- 
tion with  d^^onpn  tonp  kodesh  hakkodoshim,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  name 
given  to  the  inner  apartment  of  the  sanctuary ;  "  And  the  priests 
brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  unto  this  place,  into 
the  oracle  (n^m  debir)  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place  (onp  D'^snpn), 
even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims."  In  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon  the  phraseology  in  different  passages  is  to  be  es- 
pecially noticed.  Thus  in  1  Kings  viii.  13,  he  says,  "  I  have  surely 
built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  {y\:iy2  mekon,  lit.  a  prepar- 
ed place)  for  thee  to  abide  in  forever."    Here  it  is  to  he  oh««r^^^'^oa^ 
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Solomon  calls  the  house  which  he  had  built  the  y^i2  mekon^  or  prepared 
place^  putting  these  terms  in  apposition  ;  and  consequently  leaving  us 
to  infer  that  whatever  other  terms  may  in  the  context  be  found  put  in 
apposition  with  either  of  these,  they  are  to  have  a  similar  application. 
With  this  remark  premised  let  the  phraseology  in  the  sequel  of  the 
chapter  be  observed.     In  v.  30,  it  is  said,  **  Hearken  thou  to  the  sup- 
plication of  thy  servants,  and   of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall 
pray  toward  this  place :  and  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place 
(d'lJaiDn  b»  *^rQ»  dip?a  i»  el  mekom  shibteka  el  hash'Shamayim^  in   thy 
sitting-place,  or  dwelling-place,  even  in  the  heaven)  :  and  when  thou 
hearest  forgive."     With  this  compare  v.  39,  *'  Then  hear  thou  in  hea- 
ven thy  dwelling-place  {ip'yo  li3?a  mekon  shibteka,  the  prepared  place  of 
thy  sitting,  or  dwelling),  and  forgive,"  &c.     Here  there  is  a  change  of 
terms  in  the  original  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  our  version,  but  which 
is  quite  important  in  making  out  the  point  before  us.     In  the  one 
case  we  have  *^nnc  dnp?a  mekom  shibteka,  the  place  of  thy  dwelling  ;  in 
the  other  ^^nno  ins^a  mekon  shibteka,  the  prepared  place  of  thy  dwelling. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  comparison  thus  made  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
that  the  terms  "  heaven,"  "  house,"  and  "  prepared  place"  are  used  as 
equivalents.     But  Solomon  says,  v.  13,  that  he  had  built  the  ii3)a  mekon 
ov  prepared  place ;  consequently  he  had  built   the  heaven  in  which 
God  is  here  said  to  dwell.     It  is  indeed  true  that  in  other  texts  in  this 
chapter  "  heaven"  is  clearly  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  upper  regions 
of  ether,  or  the  celestial  firmament,  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood.   Thus, 
v.  23,  "  And  he  said,  Lord  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee  in 
heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath."    So  also,  v.  27,  **  But  will  God  in- 
deed dwell  on   the  earth  ?  behold  the  heaven  and  Iwaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee  ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded?" 
But  while  this  is  admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  that 
prepared  place  and  heaven  are  synonymous  terms  in  this  connexion, 
and  consequently  that  the  heaven  was  a  place  which  Solomon  had 
built  for  the  residence  of  the  Most  High  by  his  appropriate  symbol. 
In  thinking  of  "  the  heaven"  of  which  Solomon  here  speaks  we  are  to 
bring  before  our  minds  the  imagery  connected  with  the  holy  of  holies, 
viz.,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  mercy-seat  or  throne,  the  oversha- 
dowing cherubims,  and  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  Shekinah. 

This  view  will  be  confirmed  by  the  parallel  recital  in  2  Chron.  chps. 
vi.  and  vii.,  particularly  vii.  1,  2,  where  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance is  noticed,  which  is  not  stated  in  the  book  of  Kings  ;  "Now 
when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  camedownyVom 
heaven  (ti^^Jacn^a  mehash'shamayim,from  the  heaven),  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house.  And  the  priests  could  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's  house."  The  an- 
swer thus  given  to  the  prayer  of  Solomon  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
worshipers,  gave  evidence  that  God  had  accepted  the  house,  the 
sanctuary,  the  heaven,  the  place  prepared  for  his  sitting ;  for  the  fire 
here  spoken  of  descended  undoubtedly  not  from  Aea«;cno6ot;e, but  from 
the  cloud  which  covered  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of  holies.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  cloud  had  filled  not  only  the  inner  apartment  in 
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which  the  priests  had  placed  the  mercj'-seat,  but  the  holy  place  or 
outer  apartment,  in  which  the  priests  usually  officiated,  so  that  the 
priests  could  no  longer  continue  there  (1  Kings  viii.  10).  All  were 
in  the  court  without,  in  that  part  where  the  altar  stood,  before  the 
sanctuary ;  and  when  Solomon  had  ended  his  prayer,  fire  came  forth 
from  the  sanctuary,  from  which  the  priests  had  been  expelled  by  the 
luminous  cloud,  the  prepared  place  of  GocTs  sitting,  the  heaven,  and  fell 
upon  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  This  is  to  be  presumed  from  the 
analogous  circumstance  mentioned  Lev.  ix.  23,  24,  '*  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  went  into  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  came  out 
and  blessed  the  people  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all 
the  people.  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat :  which  when  all 
the  people  saw,  they  shouted  and  fell  on  their  faces."  By  this  is 
doubtless  meant  that  the  fire  came  out  from  the  presence  of  the  She- 
kinah,  which  had  now  taken  its  station  in  the  holy  of  holies,  though 
the  glorious  effulgence  had  spread  itself  on  this  occasion  over  all  the 
Tabernacle  and  appeared  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Consider  moreover  the  coincidence  of  the  circumstances  stated  res- 
pecting this  heaven,  the  place  prepared  by  Solomon  for  the  God  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in,  and  those  stated  by  John  respecting  the  heaven  he 
describes.  In  Solomon's  heaven  there  was  a  seat  or  throne  (the  mercy- 
seat)  ;  so  there  is  in  John's.  Solomon's  heaven  was  a  speaking-place 
or  oracle,  and  from  Solomon's  heaven  came /Jre  to  consume  the  sacri- 
fice ;  so  also  from  the  throne  described  by  John  proceeded  voices  and 
lightnings  (Rev.  iv.  6)  ;  and  the  seat  in  each  is  occupied  by  One  to 
whom  divine  honors  are  paid. 

The  foregoing  are  not  the  only  passages  which  serve  to  prove  that 
"the  heaven"  in  which  John  saw  the  opened  entrance  and  the 
throne,  was  the  earthly  sanctuary.  In  proportion  as  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  different  things  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  discovered,  our  knowledge  of  the  particulars  will  be  extended. 
At  present  we  will  simply  advert  to  a  single  passage  which  will  re- 
ceive a  striking  light  from  the  exposition  given  above.  In  Rev.  xiii. 
1-10,  we  have  the  description  of  a  symbolical  beast  identical  with 
the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  which  is  all  but  universally  admitted  to 
shadow  forth  the  persecuting  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  Among 
the  other  disastrous  doings  of  this  baneful  monster,  it  is  said,  v.  6, 
that  "he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme 
his  name,  and  his  Tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.^^  That 
is,  to  blaspheme,  reproach,  vilify,  lord  it  over,  and  persecute  the  true 
worshipers  of  God,  represented  by  the  Cherubims  that  were  placed 
over  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  holy  of  holies.  So  that  in  blas- 
pheming the  tabernacle,  he  blasphemed  those  that  dwelt  in  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  those  that  dwelt  in  heaven. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  question  but  that  this  idea  of  the  import 
of  the  term  "  heaven  "  is  important  to  a  right  view  of  that  blessed 
expectancy  which,  under  the  same  name,  sustains  and  fires  the  hope 
of  the  Christian  in  his  toilsome  pilgrimage  through  this  vale  of  tears. 
If  we  conceive  the  subject  aright,  ttie  heavenly  state  \&  iisx.  v^%\sxf!^^  ^ 
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the  mystery  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 
This  mystery  is  explained  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  affords  us  the  only  adequate  clue  to  the  prophetic  purport  of 
the  Tabernacle-structure.  There  indeed  the  inner  oracle  is  expanded 
into  a  glorious  city,  but  it  is  enriched  with  the  possession  of  the  same 
celestial  sanctities,  unfolded  into  their  full  dimensions,  and  shining 
forth  in  a  splendor  suited  to  their  divine  nature.  The  link  of  con- 
nexion between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  the  shadow  and  the  sub- 
stance, wc  doubt  not,  is  clearly  disclosed  in  the  following  passages  ; 
**  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
and  showed  me  that  great  city  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of  God :  and  her  light  was  like 
unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal ; 
and  the  city  licth  four-square^  and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city  with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand 
furlongs.  The  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal." 
Here  wc  recognise  in  the  "  Glory  of  God  "  the  Shekinah  of  the  ancient 
economy,  and  in  the  four-square  form  of  the  city  the  substantiated 
verity  of  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  in  each 
of  which  this  apartment  was  a  p«»r/ec^  cf/fte.  Again  it  is  said,  "And 
I  saw  no  temple  therein  :  for  tne  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it."  By  the  "  temple"  here  is  to  be  understood 
the  pronaoSy  or  anterior  structure^  which  contained  the  outer  room,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Jcrnc^Mm  ^anr/ortim,  which  in  this  ulterior 
economy  of  glory  has  absorbed  within  itself  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  every  previous,  imperfect  and  shadowy  dispensation,  and  be- 
come the  all  in  all.  **  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ; 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  Lord  God 
giveth  them  light:  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  This  is 
language  evidently  borrowed  from  Isaiah  in  speaking,  chap.  xix.  20, 
of  the  same  halcyon  period ;  "The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by- 
day  :  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  :  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy 
glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall  thy  moon 
withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and 
the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended."  It  contains  another,  and 
still  more  emphatic,  re  ognition  of  that  Resplendent  Presence  which, 
under  the  title  of  Jehovah,  Angel  of  Jehovah,  Shekinah,  Glory  of  the 
Lord,  &c.,  pointed  forward  to  the  Saviour  in  his  risen  and  glorified 
theanthropy,  when  he  should  be  revealed,  as  he  is  here,  as  the  Lumi- 
nary of  the  New  Jerusalem,  superseding  the  sun,  and  throwing  all 
created  glory  into  eclipse. 

The  elucidations  thus  far  given  rest  rather  upon  the  basis  of  the 
letter  than  of  the  spirit.  They  evidently  leave  the  mind  craving  for 
something  of  a  more  definite  import,  both  as  to  the  intrinsic  nature 
and  the  true  scene  of  this  sublime  manifestation.  On  these  points 
the  New  Church  revelations  afford  us  the  requisite  light.  The  glory 
bere  predicted  is  that  of  the  essential  Divine  Truth  as  embodied  in 
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the  Divine  Word,  and  the  scene  of  it  is  indeed  the  earth,  inasmuch 
as  men  will  be  residing  on  the  earth  as  to  their  bodies,  though  the 
good  will  be,  as  to  their  spirits,  at  the  same  time  in  heaven,  the  two 
conditions  being  not  at  all  incompatible  with  each  other. 

The  designation  of  this  part  of  the  Tabernacle  by  the  term  Holy  of 
Holies  rests  upon  grounds  which  are  developed  with  striking  effect 
by  our  author,  in  his  comment  on  Ex.  xxix.  37,  where  the  same  term 
in  the  original  is  applied  to  Altar,  "  That  hereby  is  signified  the  ce- 
lestial kingdom,  where  the  Lord  is  present  in  the  good  of  love,  appears 
from  the  signification  of  the  altar,  as  being  representative  of  the  Lord 
as  to  Divine  Good ;  in  this  case  as  to  Divine  Good  in  heaven  and  in 
the  Church ;  and  from  the  signification  of  the  holy  of  holies,  as  denot- 
ing celestial  good,  or  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord.  The  reason 
why  it  is  the  celestial  kingdom,  which  is  here  signified  by  the  altar, 
and  the  good  in  that  kingdom  which  is  signified  by  the  holy  of  holies, 
is,  because  in  that  kingdom  is  received  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord 
to  the  Lord,  which  is  celestial  good ;  for  there  are  two  kingdoms  into 
which  the  heavens  are  distinguished,  the  celestial  kingdom  and  the 
spiritual  kingdom ;  in  the  celestial  kingdom  is  received  the  good  of 
love  from  the  Lord  to  the  Lord  ;  and  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  re- 
ceived the  good  of  charity  towards  their  neighbor  from  the  Lord. 
By  the  altar  is  represented  the  celestial  kingdom,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  is  represented  the  Lord  where  He  is  present  in  the  good  of  love : 
and  by  the  tent  of  assembly  out  of  the  vail  is  represented  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is  represented  the  Lord  where  he 
is  present  in  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor  ;  the  good  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  or  spiritual  good  is  called  holv,  but  the  good  of 
the  celestial  kingdom  or  celestial  good  is  called  the  holy  of  holies :  the 
reason  why  celestial  good,  which  is  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord  to 
the  Lord,  is  called  the  holy  of  holies  is,  because  the  Lord  by  [or 
through]  that  good  immediately  fiows-in  into  the  heavens,  but  by  [or 
throughj  spiritual  good,  which  is  the  good  of  charity  towards  the 
neighbor,  mediately.  It  is  said  flows-in,  because  the  Lord  is  above 
the  heavens,  and  thence  fiows-in ;  nevertheless,  He  is  as  present  in 
the  heavens.  That  celestial  good,  which  is  the  good  of  love  from  the 
Lord  to  the  Lord,  is  meant  by  the  holy  of  holies,  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  in  the  Word  where  mention  is  made  of  the  holy  of  holies,  as 
in  Moses,  *The  vail  shall  distinguish  for  you  between  the  holy  and  the 
holy  of  holies ;  and  thou  shalt  give  the  propitiatory  upon  the  ark  of 
the  testimony  in  the  holy  of  holies'  (Exod.  xxvi.  33,  34) ;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  that  [part]  of  the  tent  is  called  holy,  which  was  out  of 
the  vail,  and  holy  of  holies  which  was  vdthin  the  vail ;  that  the  tent 
or  habitation  out  of  the  vail  represented  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom 
or  the  middle  heaven,  and  that  the  tent  or  habitation  within  the  vail 
represented  the  Lord's  celestial  kingdom;  that  [part]  of  the  tent 
which  was  within  the  vail,  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  holiness,  Levit. 
xvi.  33.  Inasmuch  as  by  the  ark,  in  which  was  the  testimony,  and  upon 
which  was  the  propitiatory,  was  represented  the  inmost  heaven, 
where  celestial  good  reigns,  therefore  tite  secret  place  of  the  temple^ 
where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  is  also  called  the  holy  of  holies^ 
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1  Kings  vi.  16, chap.  viii.  6.  The  reason  why  celestial  good  is  the  holy 
of  holies,  but  spiritual  good,  holy,  is,  because  celestial  good  is  inmost 
good,  therefore  also  that  good  is  the  good  of  the  inmost  heaven  ; 
whereas  spiritual  good  is  the  good  thence  proceeding,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  the  good  of  the  middle  heaven,  and  this  good  is  so  far  good, 
and  hence  is  so  far  holy,  as  it  hath  in  it  celestial  good,  for  this  latter 
flows-in  into  the  former,  and  conceives  it,  and  begets  it,  as  a  father  a 
son  ;  by  celestial  good  is  meant  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord  to  the 
Lord,  and  by  spiritual  good  is  meant  the  good  of  charity  towards  the 
neighbor  from  the  Lord  ;  the  good  itself  of  love  to  the  Lord  from  the 
Lord  is  the  holy  of  holies,  because  the  Lord  by  it  conjoins  Himself 
immediately,  but  the  good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor  is  holy, 
because  the  Lord  by  it  conjoins  Himself  mediately,  and  so  far  con- 
joins Himself,  as  it  hath  in  it  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord.  The 
good  of  love  to  the  Lord  from  the  Lord  is  in  all  the  good  of  charity 
which  is  genuine,  and  likewise  in  all  the  good  of  faith  which  is  genu- 
ine, for  it  flows-in  from  the  Lord  ;  for  no  one  can  love  the  neighbor, 
and  from  love  do  good  to  him  from  himself,  but  from  the  Lord,  and  no 
one  can  believe  in  God  from  himself,  but  from  the  Lord ;  therefore 
when  the  Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  the  neighbor  is  loved,  then  the 
Lord  is  in  the  love  towards  the  neighbor  whether  man  knows  it  or 
not."— (^.  C.  10,129.) 

G.  B. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE   VI. 


THE  EQUILIBRIUM  BETWEEN  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

QUERIES    FROM   A    NEW    CHURCH   INQUIRER. 

We  insert  the  following  queries  from  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a  sincere  seeker  of  the 
truth,  and  whose  spirit  is  very  remote  from  that  of  the  captions  caviller,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  readers  will  feel  prompted  lo  reply  to  them,  and  thus  improve  the  opportu- 
nity to  throw  some  valuable  light  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  New  Church 
theology. 

SwEDENBORG  tcaches  in  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  Nos.  8,  9, 291,  300,  598, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  necessity  that  man  should  be  created 
and  kept  in  a  state  ot*  equilibrium  between  good  and  evil.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  it  appears  to  me  that  if  good  prevails,  the  equili- 
brium is  as  much  destroyed  as  though  the  contrary.  If  this  equilibrium 
is  necessary  to  them,  and  if  all  the  good  and  evil  influences  exerted  on 
man  are  through  the  medium  of  the  spirits  of  men  who  once  lived  in 
this  world,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  should 
live  in  evil,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  ? 

Again,  we  are  taught  by  our  illuminated  teacher  that  all  angels  and 
devils  are  from  the  human  race.    If  it  is  necessary  that  man,  at  his 
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creation,  should  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  influence  of  both,  how 
was  it  in  the  beginning  with  the  first  man  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  to 
the  latter  inquiry  is,  that  the  love  of  his  own  intelligence  is 
suflicient  to  produce  this  equilibrium  with  the  first  of  mankind.  This 
will  partially  remove  the  difiiculty.  But  it  does  not  answer  my  first 
question.  The  same  apparent  incongruity  exists  in  Whitaker's  Ser- 
mon in  the  Feb,  No.  of  the  Repository. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ask  such  questions  than  to  answer  them.  Yet 
if  an  answer  which  is  rational  can  be  given,  it  would  be  a  great  favor 
to  a  humble  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  communicated  to  the 

world  through  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

M. 


ARTICLE    YII. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TRUE  USES  OF  NEW  CHURCH  CONVENTIONS'? 

No.  II. 

In  my  former  article  some  statistics  were  presented  to  show  the 
actual  results  of  all  the  combined  uses  of  the  General  Convention  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  or  since  the  adoption  of  the  **  Rules  of  Order." 

The  adoption  of  these  Rules  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Convention.  From  that  time  it  commenced  its  new 
career,  which  ardent  and  leading  minds  had  been  anxious  to  attain ; 
and  in  their  efforts  to  this  end,  they  were  actuated  by  a  sincere  con- 
viction, doubtless,  of  doing  God  service. 

Order,  it  was  felt,  was  heaven's  first  law,  and  there  could  be  no  in- 
ternal church  without  external  order.  In  short,  the  sentiment  seemed 
to  be  nearly  universal  that  we  must  have  an  order  of  church  govern- 
ment, after  the  fashion  of  other  religious  sects. 

Hence  Committees  were  put  to  the  willing  task  of  forming  a  frame- 
work adapted  to  the  supposed  wants  of  the  infant  church.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  after  the  usual  process  in  such  cases,  the  **  Rules  of 
Order,"  borrowed  and  framed,  with  slight  modifications,  from  the 
consummated  churches,  were  reported  and  accepted  with  considerable 
unanimity  by  the  Con>cention  in  1838. 

In  reviewing  the  uses  of  the  Convention  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
That  these  uses  have  been  great,  all  must  concede.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent, however,  to  those  who  have  been  attentive  observers  of  causes 
and  eflTects  in  these  matters,  that  these  uses  have  been  social,  and  not 
ecclesiastical  or  legislative.  Here  is  an  important  distinction  which 
all  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  The  meeting  together  of  brethren 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Lord's  kingdom, 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  It  has  afford- 
ed opportunities  for  extending  acquaintance,  for  a  comparison  of 
views,  and  for  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
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pleasant  reciprocal  duties  growing  out  of  these  relations,  has  warmed 
the  hearts  of  many,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing  with  new 
life  and  new  vigor,  to  fill  the  spheres  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  Convention  upon  which  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  dwell,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  door  through  which  the 
good  influences  have  descended. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  features  of 
the  Convention  ?  Probably  not.  So  far  from  this,  will  not  an  appeal 
to  the  past  show  that  all  our  divisions  and  alienations  have  grown 
out  of  attempts  at  "  organization  ?" 

That  these  attempts  originated  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  the  Lord's  kingdom,  is  readily  conceded ;  but  if  we 
are  allowed  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  the  attempt  has  proved  a  failure — that  instead  of  promoting 
unity  in  the  Church,  the  effect  has  been  directly  opposite.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  forces  itself  upon  us.  Is  it  either  practicable,  or  desirable 
to  have  one  general  body  to  legislate  for  the  entire  New  Church  in  this 
vast  country  f 

That  it  is  impracticable  to  have  anything*  like  a  general  represen- 
tation, the  following  facts  will  show.  From  1838  (the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Rules  of  Order)  to  1849,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  an 
average  of  a  little  over  five  States  have  been  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention in  each  year.  In  1847,  seven  States,  which  is  the  largest 
number,  were  represented.  Five  and  six  States  have  been  represent- 
ed four  years  each,  and  four  Stales  three  years. 

In  1838  the  number  of  Societies  published  in  the  list  of  proceedings 
was  twenty-five,  and  in  1849  it  was  fifty-four.  Of  these  societies 
there  has  been  an  average  representation  in  the  twelve  years  above 
named,  of  less  than  fifteen — about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  scattered  receivers  who  comprise  a  large  majorit3\ 
In  short,  out  of  361  places  containing  societies  and  receivers,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  1849,  an  avenage  of  not  quite  fifteen  have 
been  represented  in  the  General  body,  to  make  rules  for  the  whole. 

The  average  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  has  been  within  a 
fraction  of  twenty-eight,  a  part  of  whom  were  from  associations. 
The  largest  number  at  any  one  time  was  forty-two,  and  the  smallest 
eighteen.  Had  there  been  a  full  representation  of  all  the  societies 
named  in  the  list  of  1849,  the  number  would  have  been  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  besides  the  members  from  associations.  The  actual 
representation  was  twenty  delegates  from  eleven  societies,  besides  two 
delegates  from  an  association. 

The  list  of  ministers  published  in  1839,  embraced  thirty- four  names, 
and  the  one  of  1849,  forty  names.  Of  these,  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age attendance  often,  or  about  one  in  four. 

Is  it  not  a  pretty  liberal  expectation  on  the  part  of  so  small  a 
representation,  that  the  collective  church  should  regard  their  rules 
and  enactments  as  legal  and  binding  ?  This  expectation,  or  claim, 
has  been  a  prolific  source  of  difiiculty,  for  the  reason  that  a  large 
portion  dissent,  as  they  regard  each  Association,  or  Society,  as  fully 
competent,  and  as  having  fall  authority  to  manage  its  own  external 
concerns. 
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In  your  reply  to  A.  E.  F.  on  **  New  Church  Organization  and  Gov- 
ernment,^ you  say  in  relation  to  the  Convention,  '*  We  have  no  charges 
to  bring  on  the  score  of  domination.  Whether  its  proceedings  have 
been  fairly  open  to  such  charges  we  are  incompetent  judges.  We 
can  easily  see  what  may  fe,  however  ignorant  of  what  hat  been  or 
what  is  J* 

There  are  some  receivers  whose  experience  goes  back  beyond 
the  time  of  these  Rules  of  Order,  and  who  are  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  the  dangers  of  **  domination,"  have  not  been  entirely  confined  to 
*'  what  may  ie," 

But  what  is  meant  by  domination,  or  dominion  ?  The  dictionaries 
define  it  as  "  power,''  **  tyranny,"  **sovereign  authority,"  &c.  Is  it  ask- 
ed faow  these  things  can  apply  to  the  Convention  ?  An  appeal  to  the 
Record  will  show  some  cases  of  hardship,  for  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  authority  either  in  the  Word,  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church, 

The  Rules  of  Order  as  originally  adopted  comprise  nearly  eight 
pages  of  the  Journal,  containing  what  printers  call  1660  ems  to  the 
page.  Since  then  they  have  been  modeled  and  re-modeled,  changed 
and  added  to,  until  they  have  grown  into  thirteen  pages  of  smaller 
type,  containing  2683  ems  to  the  page,  including  *^  Standing  recom- 
mendations," •* Standing  Resolutions,'*  "Officers,"  ** Committees,"  and 
**  Boards,''  or  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equal  to  over  fifty  pages 
of  standard  works  like  those  of  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  6lc 

As  first  adopted  they  are  divided  into  four  chapters,  fourteen  arti- 
cles, and  sixty-six  sections.  Chapter  I.  takes  cognizance  of  the  minis- 
try— names  of  the  degrees  (since  changed  to  grades,  the  term  de- 
gree having  grown  unpopular)— the  dutiejs  and  offices,  qualifications, 
and  initiation  into  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree;  and  lastly  the 
form  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  **  transfer  the  services  of  a  pastor 
from  one  Society  to  another."    This  comprises  about  three  pages. 

Chapter  II.  is  concerning  Societies,  their  institution,  organization, 
admission  of  members  into,  mode  of  leaving  one  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  another,  and  admission  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  other 
societies.  These  Rules  and  forms  are  comprised  in  a  little  less  than 
three  pages,  divided  into  five  articles,  and  twenty-three  sections, 
which  is  as  small  a  nu  nber  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  if  the  point 
is  conceded,  that  Societies  are  incompetent  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Chapter  III.  is  concerning  Associations,  their  institution  and  organ- 
ization, and  is  comprised  in  a  Preamble,  two  Articles,  eight  Sections, 
and  one  and  one-third  pages. 

Chapter  IV.  is  concerning  the  Convention,  its  Constitution  and 
meetings.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  ""  Convention  shall  con- 
sist of  ministers  and  licentiates  and  such  delegates  as  may  be  duly 
chosen  from  societies  of  the  New  Church  recognized  by  the  Con  vention.** 

Such,  in  brief^  are  the  headings  of  the  Rules  of  Order  as  adopted 
on  Saturday,  P.  M.,  June  16,  1838.  Immediately  after  their  adoption, 
the  following  comprehensive  and  significant  resolution  was  also  adopt- 
ed. 

VOL.  nu  31 


) 
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"  Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  no  one  of 
the  Societies^  now  its  members,  which  shall  neglect  to  become  organized 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Order  adopted  by  the  Convention  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  the  year  1839,  ought  thereafter  U> 
regard  itself  or  to  be  regarded^  as  a  member  of  Convention."  Thi» 
language  has  the  merit  of  being  clear  and  explicit,  and  clainns  for 
the  Convention  the  right  to  impress  its  forms  upon  all  N.  C.  Societies, 
as  a  condition  of  being  "  recognized  by  the  Convention." 

"  I  would  wish,**  says  the  eloquent  Lamartine,  in  a  recent  discus- 
sion of  the  Electoral  Law,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France, 
•*  that  the  first  Government  founded  in  our  country  on  universal  suf- 
frage, might  be  faithful  to  its  origin,  and  that,  far  from  blushing  at 
this  origin,  it  might  not  destroy  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  in- 
vested it  with  power,  the  right  by  which  alone  it  exists." 

No  such  charge  could  be  maintained  against  the  leading  minds  of 
the  Convention.  They  started  with  claiming  authority  to  control  the 
whole  subject  of  the  ministry,  of  impressing  its  forms  upon  Societies 
and  Associations,  and  this  authority  has  been  exercised  and  defended 
with  a  vigor  and  consistency  worthy  of  the  highest  behests  of  con- 
science. 

In  some  minds,  the  authoritative  Rules  of  this  body  have  all  the 
force  of  legal  enactments.  That  such  was  the  view  of  the  President, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Baltimore  Society,  will 
show.  "  In  reply  to  this  question  [whether  it  would  be  disorderly  to 
invite  Mr.  De  Charms  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  Sacrament],  I 
would  state  that  Mr.  De  C.  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Con- 
vention ;  that  he  has  been  ordained  under  the  authority  of  it ;  that,  in 
the  act  of  ordination,  he  was  authorized  to  administer  the  Holy  Sup* 
per  to  Societies  that  have  no  pastors  ;  and  that  he  has  not,  in  a  form- 
al manner,  been  separated  from  the  Convention,  or  deprived  of  this 
authority.  There  is,  consequently,  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
your  inviting  him  to  perform  those  services."  Sec  Journal,  p.  417, 
1842. 

In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Resolve  above  quoted,  many 
of  the  Societies  had  to  go  to  work  and  be  organized  over  again,  un- 
der the  penalty,  if  they  did  not  comply,  of  not  being  "  regarded  as  a 
member  of  Convention."  Most  of  the  Societies  very  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  requirement,  on  the  supposition  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  larger  body  must  be  nearer  right  than  any  judgment  of  their  own, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
tagonistic position  to  the  collective  body.  If  any  good  fruit  has  been 
the  result  of  these  changes,  they  are  yet  to  be  made  manifest.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  of  over  ten  years  standing,  they  have  been 
productive  of  consequences  which  time  has  not  yet  effaced.  In  some 
cases  members  could  not  see  the  rationale  of  a  step  of  this  kind,  and 
they  asked  in  vain  for  the  authority,  right,  or  use,  of  imposing  such 
conditions.  Their  states  were  usually  regarded  with  compassion,  but 
they  were  never  met.  In  short,  some  members  who  could  not  see 
clearly  the  necessity  of  this  new  step,  and  who  were  not  ready  to  go 
with  the  current,  were  organized  out  of  the  external  Church,  and  thus 
deprived  of  attending  the  Ordmaiice^  ^\uc\i  they  had  before  enjoyed,. 
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because  the  condition  of  appx'oaching  the  Lord's  table  was  through 
the  membership  of  a  Society, 

Can  Rules  and  enactments  which  thus  step  between  man  and  his 
Maker,  come  from  above  ? 

One,  at  least,  of  the  members  thus  organized  out  of  the  Church,  and 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  has  sent  repeated  letters  to  the  Conven- 
tion, stating  his  grievances,  and  asking  relief;  but  its  charity,  up  to 
this  time,  has  been  inadequate  to  the  task  of  affording  it.  The  ten- 
dency to  look  to  Organizations,  as  a  means  of  bettering  our  condition, 
drew  from  one  of  our  oldest  receivers  the  somewhat  quaint  remark, 
that  "  he  had  been  organized,  and  reorganized,  until  he  was  nearly 
organized  to  death." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Resolution  above  quoted  has  been  since 
"  annulled."  It  is  true  that  a  vote  to  this  effect  was  passed  in  1841 — 
three  years  after  its  adoption.  It  is  also  true  that  the  effect  of  this 
vote  was  merely  to  change  it  from  a  written  to  an  unwritten  rule, 
and  that  it  has  been  in  force  in  spirit  as  well  since  the  repeal  as  be- 
fore. 

Do  not  facts  like  these  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  the  efforts 
which  have  led  to  such  results,  have  not  been,  in  the  main,  in  the 
wrong  direction  ?  In  short,  has  not  the  time  come  for  applying  the 
principles  so  well  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Central  Convention.  They  are  as  follows :  *'  The  question 
whether  we  all  shall  belong  to  one  Convention,  to  two  Conventions, 
to  three,  or  to  none,  and  whether  we  should  have  one  set  of  Rules  of 
Order,  or  another,  I  regard  as  matters  of  small  consequence^  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  living  according  to  the  laxos  of  charity.  If  we  have 
Conventions,  let  us  convene  in  charity,  and  for  the  purposes  of  charity. 
If  we  make  Rules  of  Order,  let  us  make  them  in  charity,  and  for 
the  uses  of  charity.  And  whenever  we  find  that  our  rules  do  not  pro- 
mote these  uses,  let  charity  alter  them  or  abolish  them,  as  the  case  may 
require."    See  Journal  1842,  p.  427. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  venerable  clergyman  of  the  Old  Church,  who  has  been 
more  or  less  a  reader  of  Swedenborg  for  tlie  last  year  or  two,  and  who  evidently  evinces 
a  good  degree  of  candor  in  the  midst  of  a  homely  and  frank  up  and  down  mode  of  stating 
his  difiiculties.  How  fat  he  has  advanced,  to  the  present  time,  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problems  here  propounded,  we  know  not,  as  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  any  recent 
communication  from  his  pen.  We  have  appended  a  few  remarks  to  the  letter  now  in- 
serted. 

Friend  Bush, 

Swedeuborg  says  that  **  beasts  and  wild  beasts,  whose  souls  are  similar  evil 
affections,  as  mice,  venomous  serpents,  crocodiles,  basilisks,  or  cocatrices, 
vipers,  &c.j  with  the  various  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  were  not  created  <s.^\e^ 
the  beginning,  but  have  originated  with  hell^  ia  atai^^Qasx  \d2)u^^  t&ax^&k^^^ 
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trid  and  fetid  waters,  &c.,  with  which  the  malignant  loves  of  the  infernal  so- 
cieties communicate, — but  from  the  beginning  only  useful  and  clean  lieasta 
were  created,  whose  souls   are   good  affections.*' — A.  E.  1201.      I  fear  this 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  geological  facts,  or  with  the  science  of  phrenology. 
Phrenology  indicates  that  the   beast  is  in  the  man  by  nature,  and  that  maa 
combines  in  himself  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  the  evil  (so  called)  and 
good  mingling  in  one,  and  thus  indicating  original  design  in  the  whole  animal 
creation.    And  what  is  the  testimony  of  geology  ?     Is  it  not  that  the  venom- 
ous serpents,  crocodiles,  noxious  insects,  and  wild  beasts  were,  at  least,  as 
early  in  the  creation  as  were  the  useful  and  clean  beasts  ?     If  so,  have  we  not 
here  one  instance  of  imaginative  reasoning  without  sufficient  data,  laboring  ia 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  but  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  evils  with  the  divine  purity  1     If  so,  are  we  not  required    to 
bring  the  professed  revealments  of  Swedenborg,  especially  in  the  regions  of 
mere  doctrine  and  past  historical  facts,  to  the  tests  of  reason,  science,  and  our 
common  sense. (a)    Swedenborg  cannot  be  an  infallible  guide. (6)      And  may 
not  also  his  visions  and  intercourse  with  the  spirit-world  have  been  modified  and 
even  limited  by  the  state  of  his  soul  and  peculiar  inclinations  and  previous 
notions  and  habits  of  thought  ?(c)     Did  he  not  see  through  a  glass  more  or  less 
thus  obscured?    He  wrought  no  miracles,  and  consequently  there  are  no  su- 

Eernatnral  vouch ments  for  ihe  correctness  of  his  views.((/)     He  may  have  beea 
ighly  illuminated  and  yet  liable  to  err.     It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  we  should  have  confidence  in  his  teachings.(g)     In  one  place,  if  [  re- 
member, Swedenborg  relates  that  he  was  informed  by  an  angel  that  thoutrh 
there  is  a  difference  now  between  earthly  and   heavenly  scenery,  including 
landscape,  animals  and  birds  ;  in  that  earthly  things  are  formed  gradually,  and 
remain  a  long  time  permanent,  irrespective  of  who  may  be  present ;  but  hea^ 
venly  scenery  is  the  result  of  the  affections  und  thoughts  of  those  present,  and 
varies  rapidly  as  these  do  ;  yet  in  the  beginning  all  earthly  things  were  created 
instantaneously.     I  have,  if  I  remember,  given  the  substance.    Now  does  this 
relation  and  instruction  harmonize  with  the  teachings  of  geology?    Is  it  not 
the  natural,  and  almost  inevitable  inference  from  its  facts,  that  creation  was 
very  gradual,  slow,  and  progressive  ?    Which  shall  we  believe  ?(/)     If  Swe- 
denborg is  himself  an  inspired  writer,  and  all  his  communications  have  a  di- 
vine style,  embracing  literal,  spiritual,  and  celestial,  then,  perhaps,  the  celes- 
tial or  spiritual  meaning  may  harmonize  with  geology.     But  I  believe  he  does 
not  himself  w^rite  by  correspondence  and  representation .    if  Moses  thus  wrote, 
saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  he,  perhaps,  may  be  reconciled  with 
geology  and  astronomy  j  but  alas  for  the  literal  and  rational  Swedenborg! 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  some  way  of  reconciliation.  I  hope  there  is,  or 
rather,  if  there  is,  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  it.  I  wait  and  search  for  light. 
Who  will  give  it  me?  If  you  know  of  any  persons  wlio  are  regenerated,  and 
are  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  request  their  symj)aihy  forme  that  possibly  through 
them  1  may  be  aided  in  my  faith,  that  I  may  experience  the  same  blessing. 
At  present  (though  I  much  admire  and  love  Swedenborg,  and  take  much  de- 
light in  perusing  him)  /  stand  in  doubt.  I  get  light,  and  feel  a  celestial  and 
Spiritual  life  in  his  writings,  but  can  receive  only  as  I  understand  and  perceive 
the  truth  without  daring  to  take  him  for  a  master  or  infallible  guide.  So  far 
as  Swedenborg  utters  the  voice  of  pure  reason  and  common  sense  his  voice 
should  certainly  be  heeded.  His  visions  are  of  great  value  as  an  approxima- 
tion. But  can  they  be  received  without  any  abatement?  So  far  as  he  proves 
his  views  by  Scripture,  rationally  explained,  he  deserves  the  same  consideration 
as  other  Christian  writers. 

Accept  my  renewed  thanks  for  your  past  favors.  I  hope  after  a  few  months 
to  feel  justified  in  taking  some  of  your  publications.  Till  then  I  read  what  I 
borrow  of  friend  R . 

Is  there  in  the  New  Church  a  uniformity  of  opinion  and  practice  among  its 

teachers  in  respect  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit?    Do  they  expect  ym/nfr/ui^e 

aid  from  the  Lord  in  illustnition  ?    and  power  and   demonstration  of  the 

Spirit  at  the  time  of  preaching?  or  do  they  invariably  premeditate  what  and 

how  they  shall  speak  3(g)    And  do  th«Y  g^u^ttAV^  ^tlie  their  discourses  ?(A)  Do 
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they  believe  in  special  ontporings  of  the  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer  or  other 
manifestations  of  desire  ?  Do  they  have  any  revivals  and  quickening  and 
saving  times  among  ?  (i )  What  do  they  think  of  the  religion  of  the  Quakers, 
Methodists  and  the  like?  I  presume  had  I  read  all  Swedenborg  has  written 
I  should  have  known  his  views  on  most  of  these  points — but  I  have  not  as 
yet  come  across  them.  Do  you  have  any  prayer-meetings  among  youl 
Have  you  any  social  religious  meetings  of  any  kind  except  public  worship  % 
Is  the  present  Christian  church  as  far  from  Grod  and  good  as  was  the  Church 
in  Swedenborg's  time  Uj)  Do  professors  generally  in  the  Old  Church  go  to 
hell  ?(A;)  Were  such  men  as  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  and 
Whitefield  all  damned  ?(/)  Is  there  more  love,  humility,  and  devotion  to  the  good 
of  mankind  among  the  disciples  of  the  New  Church  than  among  other  Chris- 
tians ?(m)  Are  they  more  mild,  meek  and  affectionate  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  than  other  Christians  ?(n)  Is  there  in  general  more  quietness,  love, 
and  good  order  in  their  families  than  among  others  ?  Are  they  better  people 
in  every  respect  than  others  l(o)  Dues  their  religion  make  them  better,  or  is  the 
chief  difference  in  opinion  only  ?(p)  Dare  any  of  you  think  differently  from 
Swedenborg  1  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  free  thought  among  you  ?  Would  not 
a  departure  from  Swedenborg  be  a  sin  worthy  of  expulsion  %q)  Are  second 
marriages  as  common  among  the  members  of  the  New  Church  as  among  other 
Christians? 

If  you  have  not  time  to  answer  my  questions,  you  may  at  least  learn  from 
them  somewhat  the  state  of  my  mind  and  of  my  progress.  I  fear,  upon  reflec- 
tion, I  may  have  asked  a  few  unnecessary  questions,  or  that  it  may  so  seem 
to  you  ;  for  I  perceive  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  that  it  is  possible  for 
other  Christians  to  be  ultimately  saved,  provided  they  are  conscientious  and 
morally  good,  and  live  in  love  and  good  works;  but  my  design  in  those  ques- 
tions was  to  ascertain  what  are  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  New  Church  to- 
wards the  present  Old  Church.  I  cannot  think  it  was  ever  the  error  of  the 
Methodists  to  hold  to  final  salvation  to  faith  alone.  They  do  indeed  hold  that 
the  immediate  condition  of  receiving  pardon  and  holiness  is  fait — hbut  this 
faith  must  be  preceded  by  repentance  including  a  forsaking  of  sin  as  against 
God ;  and  they  hold  that  without  inward  and  outward  holiness,  including  re- 
generation, love  and  good  works,  no  one  can  be  saved,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  Christians  so  believe.  Did  you  not  so  believe  yourself,  and  under- 
stand your  fellow-Christians  to  hold  when  you  belonged  to  the  bid  Church? 
Were  you  not  then  a  saint  ?  holy  ?  Surely  the  Church  in  the  days  of  Swedenborg, 
(the  Old  Church)  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  present  Old  Church,  or 
the  descriptions  of  Swedenborg  are  but  a  caricature.  I  fear  he  saw  the  spiritual 
world  through  his  own  living  prejudices,  and  that  the  conversations  of  angels 
were — what?  dictated  by  his  own  intelligence,  elevated  to  a  more  than  com- 
mon spiritual  atmosphere,  or  some  way  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  absolute 
truth  and  reality.    But  I  am  not  fully  decided ;  I  wait  for  light. 

Yours,  &c., 
C.  P. 

P.  S.  I  write  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  expression  of  my  own 
views  and  feelings  as  with  a  desire  to  tax  your  time  for  an  answer.  Still,  if 
you  can  afford  an  answer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  one.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  some  weight  in  my  objections,  and  if  they  were  properly  expressed  and 
illustrated  they  would  have  some  influence  in  deciding  the  question.  What  is 
the  real  value  of  Swedenborg's  writings  ?  The  time  is  coming,  I  think,  when 
this  question  must  be  candidly  and  thoroughly  investigated.  I  am  candid 
if  not  enlightened. 

REMARKS. 

(a)  Tho  same  objection  is  urged  by  Dr.  Pond  in  his  '*  Swedenborg  Ian  ism  Reviewed/* 
**  Waiving  all  other  objections,*'  says  be,  **  to  these  statements,  it  follows  conclusively  from 
them,  or  rather  is  involved  iu  them,  that  no  odious,  noxious  creatures  existed  Qtw^^a^ 
earth  prerioiu  to  the  creation  and  the  (all  oC  man.    "BuX  Vww  ^oe*  ^\»  '^^««^m>:^'^«^ 
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Scripture  representation  that  it  was  a  terpent  which  tempted  our  first  mother  ?    And  hoir 
shall  it  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  geologists?    They  tell  us  of 
frightful,  horrible  creatures — monsters  both  of  the  land  and  of  the  deep,  armed  with  terri- 
ble weapons  of  destruction,  and  disclosing  the  remains  of  slaughtered  myriads  under  their 
capacious  ribs,  which  must  have  lived  and  died,  and  become  embedded  in  the  solid  rocks, 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man,  or  the  fitting  of  the  world  for  his  crea- 
tion."   To  this  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  i)resent  Mr.  Hayden*s  reply  in  his  review  of  Dr. 
Pond  {Swed.  Lib,  No.  80).     **  We  reply,  first,  that  we  are  not  so  clear  in  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  geology  on  this  point.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Swe- 
denborg  that  man  has  existed  on  this  globe  for  many  thousand  years  longer  than  is  usually 
supposed,  and  this  doctrine  is  receiving  constant  corroboration  by  a  variety  of  discoveries. 
Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  Swedenborg  have  ever  been 
found  in  a  position  which  would  necessarily  refer  the  period  of  their  animated  existence 
to  a  state  geologically  anterior  to  the  present  order  of  things.     Still,  however,  this  is  not 
the  true  answer  which  the  system  gives  to  such  a  charge,  as  might  be  readily  inferred 
from  a  moment's  reflection  on  some  of  its  features.     Swedenborg  teaches  that  other  and 
innumerable  worlds  were  created  and  inhabited  myriads  of  ages  before  the  crust  of  our 
planet  became  fitted  to  receive  its  population,  and  therefore  that  heaven  and  hell  had  existed 
before ;  neither  of  them  depending  for  their  earlier  inhabitants  upon  emigrations  from  our 
earth.''    As  to  Phrenology,  we  will  accept  its  testimony  so  far  as  it  teaches  that  as  man 
now  is  he  embodies  within  himself  the  principles  of  the  good  and  evil  beasts  that  no\^ 
are.     But  Phrenology  transcends  its  limits  if  it  assumes  that  man  on  the  earth  combined 
in  himself  the  evil  affections  represented  by  noxious  beasts  before  those  beasts  existed. 

(6)  Why  not  1  He  can  be  infallible  if  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  make  him  so,  and  the 
claim  actually  made  for  him  on  this  score  by  multitudes  who  have  received  his  doctrines 
cannot  bo  set  aside  except  by  showing  that  he  has  taught  something  false.  Has  he  done 
this?  He  has  inculcated  a  great  many  things  contrary  to  the  science,  philosophy,  and 
faith  in  vogue  in  the  world,  and  which  have  been  boldly  branded. as  false.  Yet  in  all 
these  departments  farther  investigation  has  afforded  decided  confirmations  of  his  truth. 
We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  informed  in  what  respect  he  can  be  positively  proved  to 
have  given  forth  error  in  his  teachings.  While  then  we  do  not  feel  it  imperative  upon  us 
to  afiirm  that  he  was  inHillible,  we  deny  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  any  sulTicieni  evi- 
dence that  he  was  not, 

(c)  The  true  question  is,  not  what  may  have  been,  but  what  is.  Are  not  his  disclosures 
of  the  other  life  absolutely  reliable  ?     If  not,  why  not? 

(d)  It  is  surely  a  narrow  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  claim  as  that  of  Sweden- 
borg is  to  be  substantiated  to  make  every  thing  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  miracles. 
The  internal  evidonco  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  and  disclosures  when  carefully  and  can- 
didly weighed  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  any  so-called  **  supernatural  vouchments." 

(e)  The  dilliculiy  on  this  head  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  men*s getting  into 
the  proper  state  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  intrinsic  difficulty  on  the  score 
of  determination  we  do  not  think  to  be  great. 

(/")  We  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  extract  in  this  connexion  the  words  of  our  au- 
thor himself  in  the  Memorable  Relation  referred  to  (T.  C,  R.  78).  Our  friend  will  per- 
haps see,  on  a  second  perusal,  that  the  passage  afi^ords  no  real  ground  for  the  objection 
that  he  is  disposed  to  urge. 

•**  We  have  heard  that,  in  consequence  of  meditating  on  the  creationof  the  universe,  you 
were  invited  into  a  s(x:iety  near  ours,  and  that  there  you  said  such  things  about  the  crea- 
tion as  they  favored  then,  and  have  since  recollected  with  pleasure.  1  will  now  show  you 
how  animals  and  vegetables  of  every  kind  were  produced  by  God.*  And  he  led  mo  along 
into  a  large  green  field,  and  said,  *  look  around.'  And  I  looked  around,  and  saw  birds  of 
the  mobt  beautiful  colors,  some  flying,  somo  perching  upon  the  trees,  and  some  upon  the 
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ground,  plucking  kittle  leaves  from  the  roses;  amongst  the  birds  were  also  doves  and 
KWans.  After  these  things  vanished  from  my  sight,  I  saw,  not  far  from  me,  flocks  of  sheep 
with  lambs,  and  of  goats  and  kids ;  and  round  about  those  flocks  I  saw  herds  of  cows  and 
calves,  and  also  of  camels  and  mules ;  and  in  a  certain  grove,  stags  with  high  horns ;  and 
also  unicorns.  ACier  these  things  were  seen,  he  said,  *  Turn  your  face  towards  the  east.' 
And  I  saw  a  garden,  in  which  were  fruit-trees,  as  orange-trees,  citrons,  olives,  vines,  fig- 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  also  shrubs,  which  bore  berries.  Afterwards  he  said,  *  Look 
now  towards  the  south.'  And  I  saw  fields  of  grain  of  various  kinds — wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  beans;  and  round  about  them,  beds  of  roses,  exhibiting  colors  beautifully  variegated ; 
but,  towards  4he  north,  groves  full  of  chestnut-trees,  palm-trees,  linden-trees,  plane-trees, 
and  other  trees,  all  in  the  richest  foliage.  When  I  had  seen  these,  he  said,  *  All  those 
things  which  you  have  seen  are  correspondences  of  the  affections  of  the  love  of  the  angels, 
who  arc  in  the  vicinity.'  And  they  told  me  to  what  affections  everything  corresponded; 
and,  moreover,  that  not  only  all  those  things,  but  also  all  the  other  things  which  are  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes  as  objects  of  sight,  are  correspondences;  such  as  houses  and  the  furni- 
ture in  them,  tables  and  meats,  and  cloths,  and  also  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  as  also  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones,  with  which  wives  and  virgins  in  heaven  are  adorned. 
•From  all  these  thmgs,  we  perceive  what  each  one  is  as  to  love  and  wisdom.  Those 
things  which  are  in  our  houses,  and  serve  lor  uses,  constantly  remain  there;  but  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  wander  from  one  society  to  another,  such  things  are  changed  according 
to  consociation.  These  tilings  have  been  shown  to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  see  the 
whole  creation  in  a  particular  type;  for  God  is  Love  itseif  and  Wisdom  itself;  and  the  af- 
fections of  his  love  arc  infinite,  and  the  perceptions  of  his  wisdom  are  infinite;  and  of 
these,  all  and  everything  that  appearsupon  the  earth  are  correspondences  ;  thence  are  birds 
and  beasts,  thence  trees  and  shrubs,  thence  corn  and  other  grain,  thence  herbs  and  grass 
of  every  kind ;  for  God  is  not  extended,  but  stHl  He  is  in  the  extense  everywhere ;  thus  in 
the  universe  from  its  firsts  to  its  lasts  ;  and  because  He  is  omnipresent,  such  correspon- 
dences of  the  affections  of  his  love  and  wisdom  are  in  the  whole  natural  world ;  but  in 
our  world,  which  is  called  the  spiritual  world,  there  are  similar  correspondences  with 
those  who  receive  affections  and  perceptions  from  God;  the  difference  is,  that  such  things, 
in  our  world,  are  created  by  God  instantaneously,  according  to  the  affections  of  the  an- 
gels ;  but  in  your  world,  they  were  created  in  like  manner  at  the  beginning;  but  it  was 
provided,  that,  by  generations  of  one  from  another,  they  should  be  perpetually  renewed, 
and  thus  that  creation  should  be  continued.  The  reason  why  creation,  in  our  world,  is 
instantaneous,  and  in  yours  continued  by  generations,  is  because  the  atmospheres  and 
earths  of  our  world  are  spiritual,  and  the  almospheresand  earths  of  your  world  are  natural  ; 
and  natural  things  were  created  that  they  might  clothe  spiritual  things,  as  the  skin  clothes 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  rind  and  bark  clothe  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  the  mate^'8  and  meninges  the  brain,  the  coats  theuerves,  and  the  delicate  membranes, 
the  nervous  fibres,  &c.  Thence  it  is,  that  all  tlios©  things  which  are  in  your  world  are 
constant,  and  constantly  return  every  year.'  To  this  the  angel  added,  *  Relate  these 
things,  which  you  have  seen  and  heard,  to  the  inhabitants  of  your  world,  because  hither- 
to they  have  been  in  entire  ignorance  concerning  the  spiritual  world;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  it  no  one  can  know,  nor  even  guess,  that  creation  iscontinual  in  our  world, 
and  that  it  was  similar  to  this  in  yours,  while  the  univeru  was  {being)  created  by  Qod* " 

From  this  we  learn  only  that  while  the  universe  was  in  process  of  creation  the  spiritual 
types  of  all  natural  forms  and  organisms  were  instantaneously  produced  from  the  Divine 
affections  and  thoughts,  while  the  natural  or  material  investments  were  gradually  assum- 
ed. In  this  sense  creation  may  have  occupied  as  long  a  time  as  geology  may  be  pleased 
to  assign  to  it,  in  perfect  consistency  with  New  Church  teachings.  The  objects  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  in  its  several  kingdoms,  are  merely  the  fixation  of  spiritual  ideas. 

(g)  There  is  probably  less  of  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  aid  in  this  respect 
than  they  are  authorized  to  cherish. 

(Ji)  As  a  general  fact  we  believe  they  do. 

<i)  For  the  most  part  they  think  comparatively  little  of  extraordinary  movements  and 
excitements  in  religion.  The  New  Church  teaches  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  always  being 
**  outpoured,'*  and  that  our  great  business  is  by  a  good  life  to  prepare  ourselves  for  its  re- 
ception. 

( j)  This  is  a  query  which  we  refer  back  to  the  propounder  himselfl  He  has  the  same 
data  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  that  we  have. 

{k)  Not  unless  they  prefer  going  there  to  going  elsewhere. 
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(/)  We  shonid  sineerelj  hope  not;  but  if  they  were  it  will  not  have  been  beeause  ihef 
were  reprobated  by  an  eternal  decree,  but  bceause  their  inmost  life  and  love  were  eueh 
that  no  chufch  whatever  could  save  thrm  in  their  ruling  state  of  affection.  But  we  ar» 
taught  to  hope  the  best  of  such  men,  though  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  falsities  of  their 
faith. 

(m)  If  there  is  not  it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  doctrines. 

(«)  They  ought  to  be. 

(o)  It  would  be  more  becoming  for  some  third  party  to  undertake  to  answer  the  last 
two  questions.  We  do  not  like  to  be  summoned  as  witnesses  in  our  own  behalf,  e:«pecial'- 
ly  when  we  cannot  reply  without  being  forced  to  draw  comparisons  between  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors.  We  are  at  any  rate  not  so  far  ahead  of  others  in  these  reapecta  bat 
that  there  is  room  for  still  farther  improvement. 

{p)  If  their  rtligum  does  not  make  them  better,  the  betttrmu  arising  simply  froni 
opinion  will  avail  them  but  little. 

(9)  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  our  courage  is  put  to  any  test  on  this  score.     The  questioo 
has  to  us  very  mueh  the  air  that  the  question  would  have  to  our  friend  the  writer — **  Do 
you  dare  to  think  differently  from  Paul  ?"    He  would  doubtless  say  that  what  Paul  mnj 
hvive  thought  vts  ti  msin  on  sacred  subjects   was  of  very  little  consequence.     The  grand 
question  is  as  to  what  lie  was  made  a  medium  of  communicating  from  the  Lord  in   hea- 
Ten.    From  the  genuine  scope  and  intent  of  this  he  would  not  of  course  dare  to  differ,  if 
he  regarded  it  as  the  essential  Divine  truth  uttering  itself  through  tl^  lips  of  the  apostle. 
So  in  the  present  case.     The  man  Swedenborg,  with  all  his  own  private  thinkings  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  is  lost  in  the  messenger  from  heaven  raised  up  and  commissioned  tu  de- 
clare the  unadulterated  truths  of  the  Word  to  a  world  lying  in  darkness.     Why  ahould  wo 
differ  from  him,  unless  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  ho  differs  from  the  infinite  truth  it- 
self?   This  reply  may  serve  for  the  two  succeeding  questions   alsos.     That  freedom  of 
thought  which  would  lead  us  to  go  counter  to  our  clearest  and  most  rational  perception  of 
truth  is  a  freedom  which  we  do  not  especially  covet ;  and  as  to  expulsion  as  a  penalty  for 
departing  from  Swedenborg,  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  no  other  expulsion  would  be 
necessary  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  the  departure.     It  will  of  course 
be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  departing  from   Swedenborg,  we  mean  from  the 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  taught.     As  the  receivers  of  that  doctrine  are  held  socially 
together  by  the  belief  of  it,  so  the  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  is  the  rupture  of  the  bond  of 
union  between  them. 


The  followiqg  letter  from  a  stranger  in  a  distant  State  shows,  in  an  affecting  manner, 
the  severe  mental  trials  to  which  tltc  reception  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation 
sometimes  subjects  the  conscientious  and  tender  in  spirit. 

R ,  Wakrkn  Co.,  Ind.,  June  1,  1850. 

Pbofessor  BusH; 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excnseand  pardon  one  who  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  you,  for  thus  intruding  upou  you  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  panicular  frame  of 
mind,  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
write  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Between  eight  and  nine  years  ago  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  I 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  mankind  from  a 
state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  purity.  I  then  joined  the  Universalist 
Church,  as  the  doctrines  of  that  church  were  nearer  my  belief  than  any  other; 
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although  a  majority  of  its  preachere  believe  in  the  happiness  of  all  men  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  death.  I  then  travelled  on  horseback  and  preached 
over  the  Western  country  for  about  two  years.  I  then  located  where  1  now 
am  and  formed  a  society,  a  small  one  then,  but  it  has  grown  large  since.  My 
congregation  is  the  largest  one  in  the  place. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  your  "  Reasons,"  together  with  a  small  work  on 
the  Last  Judgment,  by  Sabin  Hough,  fell  into  my  hands.  With  these  works  I 
was  much  pleased.  I  then  eagerly  sought  other  New  Church  works,  and  ob- 
tained your  Reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  and  sixteen  other  numbers  of  the  Swedenborg 
Library.  I  have  since  that  time  obtained  and  read  Noble's  work,  *' Job  Abbot,'' 
and  "Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World,"  with  other  small  tracts.  These  works 
have  established  a  firm  conviction  ic  my  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  and 
disclosures  of  Swedenborg.  They  appear  to  me  ^n  harmony  with  naturey  rear 
son^  and  the  Bible.  I  am  well  convinced  that  any  person,  with  even  an  ordin- 
ary mental  development,  who  will  lay  aside  pre-conceived  opinions  and  read 
the  works  of  Swedenborg  and  his  friends,  will  be  convinced  of  their  truth. 

I  do  know,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own  heart,  that  I  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  learn  the  truth  and  to  abide  its  consequences.  I  am  now  undergoing  severe 
mental  trials.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Oh,  if  you  have  a  word  of  advice,  of 
encouragement,  of  instruction,  for  one  who  is  in  deep  mental  distress.  1  implore 
you  to  impart  to  me.  1  have  often  said  that  as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  the 
doctrine  or  belief  that  I  held  was  false  J  would  instantly  renounce  it,  and  em- 
brace that  which  I  believed  to  be  true.  That  crisis  has  now  come  ;  but  how 
little  did  I  then  know  the  trial  it  would  be  Through  all  the  trials,  difficulties, 
and  troubles,  that  I  have  passed  through  during  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years, 
nothing  can  compare  to  this.  I  have  labored  with  a  devotional  zeal  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  or  nine  years ;  I  have  sufl*ered  privations  and  persecutions  of  the 
severest  kind.  1  have  gathered  a  large  consrregation ;  I  now  have  ardent 
friends.  And  must  I  continue  to  preach  what  I  believe  to  be  false  with  the 
gnawing  of  the  worm  at  my  soul  that  never  dies ;  or  must  f  give  up  my  con- 
gregation, my  friends,  and  all,  and  remain  neutral  during  the  remainder  of  my 
life?  Or  must  I  now  commence  pulling  down  what  I  have  been  building  up 
for  eight  years?  Must  I  now  be  persecuted  by  my  friends  and  have  no  one  to 
sympathize  with  ?  In  either  case  it  will  well  nigh  take  my  life.  These 
thoughts  as  they  rush  through  my  soul  pierce  my  very  heart — thev  weigh  me 
down  to  the  earth  like  a  mantle  of  lead.  I  have  one  consolation  left.  1  will 
put  my  trust  in  the  Lord.    I  will  cast  myself  upon  him. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  are  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit  and  have  no  time 
to  spare  in  private  matters  of  this  kind  ;  but  if  you  could  have  time  to  give 
me  some  advice  by  private  letter  or  otherwise,  I  would  be  under  lasting  obli- 
gations to  you.    Heaven  knows  my  heart ;  I  am  sincere. 

Yours,  &c. 


MISCELLANY. 


A  PRIMITIVE  ORDINATION. 

We  have  given  the  following  from  the  Boiton  Christian  Register  as  on  ecclesiastical 
curiosity.  The  parties  concerned  seem  to  have  thrown  themselves  upon  thair  reserved 
rights  as  Christian  men,  and  to  have  assumed  all  the  attendant  responsibilities  in  a  very 
bold  and  Luther-like  style.  Though  the  case  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
one,  and  the  measure  one  to  which  they  deemed  themselves  forced  by  stress  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  yet  it  may  bo  well  occasionally  to  contemplate  such  cases,  and  see  the  Mrork- 
ings  of  independent  church  action.  We  shall  not  of  course  be  supposed  to  endorse  all  or 
any  of  the  items  of  the  proceedings,  our  object  being  simply  to  exhibit  them.  At  the  flamo 
time  we  could  not  point  to  any  special  law  of  the  Lord's  Kingdom  which  we  think  to 
have  been  violated  by  the  transaction  as  here  set  forth. — The  following  history  of  the 
meeting,  with  resolutions  previously  adopted,  was  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Bent. 

It  is  well  known,  brethren,  that  in  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  Lesley  was  invited 
by  the  First  Evangelical  Church  in  Milton  to  preach  before  it;  that  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  before  it  through  the  winter;  that  in  the  spriugof  1848  he 
was  invited  to  preach  for  a  year,  after  the  presbytery  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Association  in  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  had  disowned  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  church  not  only  supported  him  with  much  unani- 
mity that  year,  but  upon  the  same  grounds,  renewed  their  engagement,  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  for  another  year,  ending  with  last  April. 

Tlie  grounds  of  this  support  were  these  :  that  this  church  had  chosen  volun- 
tarily a  minister,  as  was  their  Christian  right— one  who,  in  their  opinion, 
preached  the  truth,  and  lived  a  blameless  life ;  that  they  felt  themselves  able, 
and  were  qualified,  to  decide  upon  these  two  facts,  and  that  no  other  persons 
or  churches  were  so  well  qualified  to  do  so  as  this  church  and  these  persons, 
among  whom  he  lived  and  preached  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  Christian  right 
and  to  the  best  and  oldest  Christian  usage  for  any  foreign  Presbytery,  Asso- 
ciation, Church,  or  Minister,  to  impose  its  authority  upon  this  church,  in  mat^ 
ters  of  its  own  worship,  in  the  selection  of  its  own  officers,  or  in  the  decision 
of  its  own  orthodoxy;  that,  according  to  the  Apostolic  and  best  puritan  church 
order,  every  church  or  fellowship  of  constant  christian  worshipers  have  en- 
tire jurisdiction  over  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  gospel ;  to  select  whom  they  will  to  serve  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord ; 
to  select,  appoint  and  ordain  every  necessary  officer,  for  every  necessary  minis- 
tration ;  whether  pastors,  teachers,  envangelists,  messengers  or  deacons,  male 
and  female  ;  only  and  always  choosing  the  most  pious,  judicious,  stable  and 
enlightened;  especially  from  among  the  elders;  finally,  that  to  yield  up  this 
power  or  to  conform  to  the  habit  of  the  times  by  which  this  church-right  has 
come  to  be  generally  vested  in  the  clergy  of  the  denomination,  or  the  clergy 
of  an  association,  supposed  to  represent  a  number  of  distant  or  neighboring 
churches, — is  conniving  at  the  continuance  of  that  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  from  which,   in  its  thousand  forms,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been 
through  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  with  more  or  less  need  and  with  worse  or 
better  success,  wrestling  to  set  itself  free. 

With  these  princi])les  distinctly  announced  and  professed,  however,  some 
members  of  the  church  felt  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to  carry  them  out,  and 
make  a  bold  exhibition  of  them  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Threatened  bv  the 
ministers  of  some  of  the  neighboring  churches,  and  by  the  so-called  religious 
newspaper  press,  with  a  practical  suspension  of  fellowship  and  a  virtual  ex- 
communication from  the  Congregational  denomination,  they  hesitated  to  do 
what  they  believed  to  be  right.  Some  were  also  afraid  that  the  funds  of  the 
church  might  be  endangered  by  returning  to  the  form  of  church  order  which 
our  fath'^rs,  in  their  love  for  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  maintained  and 
defended  at  every  expense.  Those  who  thus  stood  in  awe  of  the  associated 
clergy  of  other  churches,  or  dreaded  even  a  necessary  return  from  newer  to 
older  ways,  because  it  involved  a  change,  or  who  cared  more  for  the  worldly 
prosperity  than  for  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  church,  withheld  it  from  the 
exercise  of  its  rights  and  its  duty  for  these  two  years,  at  the  same  time  they 
did  its  minister  the  injustice  of  obliging  him,  every  two  months,  to  hunt  up  and 
hire  some  licensed  and  ordained  stranger  to  lead  them  in  the  forms  of  the 
communion  service.  A  man  the  mode  of  whose  license  and  ordination  were 
the  verv  things  objected  to  by  the  church.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
^  pressed  feelings  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  preaching  which 
vm  sabbath  to  sabbath  it  endorsed. 
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Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  second  year  was  about  coming  to  a  close. 
But  it  could  thus  stand  no  longer.  Mr.  Lesley,  in  view  of  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement between  him  and  the  church,  called  upon  the  church  either  to  give 
up  the  expectation  of  its  renewal,  or  to  do  their  duty  and  ordain  in  proper 
form  their  own  minister. 

This  Church,  as  represented  not  by  a  meeting  of  all  who  attend  and  support 
the  Gospel,  every  one  of  whom  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  decision  of  every 
such  question, — not  represented  as  in  most  other  churches  by  a  meeting  of  its 
communicant  members,  both  male  and  female, — but  represented  only  by  six- 
teen of  its  male  members,  one  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  parish,  and 
another  lived  in  a  distant  place,  and  had  attended  on  its  worship  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  year, — the  Church  thus  represented  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  voted  not  to  ordain  its  minister.  His  connection  with  the  Church  therefore, 
as  a  whole,  ceased. 

We,  brethren,  a  part  of  the  Church,  desiring  at  all  hazards,  and  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  feeling,  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right  and  good ; 
for  ourselves  and  not  for  others;  on  our  own  responsibility  and  not  on  others'; 
in  the  light  of  our  own  consciences  alone  ;  neither  in  ill  feeling  nor  in  ill  will 
to  any;  neither  reproaching  nor  upbraiding  any;  but  in  all  true  and  loving 
fellowship  with  our  fellow  Christians  and  dear  friends  around  ;  but  under  the 
eye  of  God,  and  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  a  great  principle  of  his 
Church,  we,  a  part  of  the  Church,  will  do  this  day  what  should  have  been  done 
by  the  whole  Church  two  years  ago. 

And  in  doing  this,  we  desire  to  break  fellowship  with  no  Church,  neither  do 
we  fear  the  displeasure  of  any.  We  honor  and  love  all  good  and  wise  and 
faithful  ministers ;  but  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  We  res- 
pect the  forms  of  all  Churches  so  far  as  the  conscience  of  those  who  use  them 
stands  surety  for  their  object,  but  we  choose  a  form  of  our  own  in  which  to 
clothe  our  own  Church  life, — by  which  to  express  our  own  con.science.  We 
have  selected  a  minister,  and  shall  ordain  and  empower  him  to  serve  us  in 
the  Lord.  We  would  gladly  have  the  universal  Church  present  with  us  to-day, 
to  see  and  record  our  doings  and  bear  witness  to  our  order.  We  greet  the 
universal  Church  and  its  eternal  lights  and  duties,  by  what  we  do  this  day. 

And  we  call  upon  our  Master,  who  has  promised  to  be  present  with  his 
people  always,  to  guide  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  to  ratify  and  bless  our  acts. 

From  the  minutes  and  resolutions. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lesley's  engagement  with  the  church,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  certain  Church  members,  held  April  20, 1850,  at  which  Mr.  Aaron  D. 
Vose  presided,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  recorded. 

Resolved — That  we  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  Sunday,  April  21,  1850,  in  the 
Hall  of  this  Town,  for  social  public  worship;  with  any  other  christian  brethren  who 
please  to  meet  there  with  us  :  and  after  that,  on  as  many  Lord's  days,  in  the  same  place, 
as  we  find  it  convenient. 

Resolved — That  we  request  our  brother  J.  P.  Lesley,  to  meet  with  us,  and  lend  our  de- 
votions, upon  each  successive  Lord's  day,  so  long  as  we  find  it  convenient ;  as  well  at 
such  times  when  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  on  other,  and  common  occasions. 

Attest.  Samuel  T.  Bent,  Secretary. 

These  resolutions  being  read  aloud  at  the  commencement  of  divine  worship 
on  the  day  following,  Sunday,  April  21,  in  the  place  of  meeting  appointed, 
were  accepted  by  the  part  ol  the  Church  then  and  there  present,  as  a  real  and 
virtual  ordination  of  Mr.  Lesley  to  all  the  duties  of  a  minister,  and  as  such  ac- 
cepted by  him.  It  was  thought  proper,  however,  afterwards  both  to  publish 
and  to  solemnize  it,  by  a  separate  and  appropriate  service,  such  as  we  hold 
to-day. 

And  now,  Brethren, — 

All  who  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  true  statement  of  facts ; 

All  who  heartily  sympathise  in  these  principles  of  Church  fellowship  ; 

All  who  are  willing  to  sustain  these  resolutions,  so  far  as  future  events  and 
a  good  conscieDce  shall  dictate ; — 
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Let  them,  now  and  here,  signify  the  same  by  rising  and  standing  upon  their 
feet. 

[Addressing  the  assembly.]  Do  you,  a  part  of  the  male  and  female  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  the  First  Evangelical  Church  in  Milton,  and  any  others 
present,  acknowledge  the  general  truth  of  these  facts,  sympathise  in  good  de- 
gree with  these  principles,  and  join  in  these  resolutions  1 — [We  do  ] 

Then,  in  your  name,  I  proclaim  Peter  Lesley,  Junior,  your  minister,  ordained 
by  you  to  lead  in  all  public  services  whatsoever,  of  religious  worship,  ia 
which  yon  may  see  fit  in  common  to  engage ;  to  continue  such  so  long  as 
these  resolutions  remain  unchanged ;  and  to  receive  from  your  common 
Church  treasury,  a  competent  support. 

Let  us  pray. 

An  Address  by  Mr.  Aaron  D.  Vose,  another  member  of  the  Society  : 

Brethren  : — We  know  that  all  who  attend  the  public  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ought  to  be  worshipers  of  God  the  Father  in  the  spirit  and  truth  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  ought  to  be  christians,  Christ's  followers  and  servants,  obe- 
dient to  all  his  commands,  professors  of  all  his  words,  and  consistent  in  walk 
and  conversation. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  idle,  the  quarrelsome,  the  profane,  the  indecent, 
the  intemperate,  liars,  slanderers  and  unjust  persons,  although  they  may  come 
regularly  to  church,  can  neither  be  true  and  acceptable  worshipers  of  God, 
nor  members  ot  Christ's  Church.  If  they  come  to  church,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  persons  who  desire  to  appear  respectable,  or  to  find  amusement. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  who,  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  are  moved  to 
desire  life;— feel  unwilling  to  remain  any  longer  lost  in  their  wicked  ways; 
look  to  Christianity  as  a  school  of  salvation,  to  Christians  as  the  best  examples 
and  companions  in  salvation  ;  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  fellowship  of  good 
and  happy  persons ;  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  appointed  redeemer  and  sa. 
viour  of  lose  men  ;— all  such,  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  are.  lambs  of  his  flock 
and  members  of  his  Church  on  earth  ;  wherein  if  they  continue  faithful  to  this 
faith,  they  will  be  prepared  for  his  Church  above. 

This  is  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  neither  votes, 
nor  covenants,  nor  church  privileges  can  make  any  other  and  different  one. 

All  those  who  come  to  church  with  a  sincere  desire  both  to  be  and  to  show 
themselves  forth  to  be  true  Christians,  are,  by  virtue  of  this  sincere  desire, 
members  of  Christ's  Universal  Church,  and  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  its 
rites,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  those  who  have  not  this  sincere  desire  to  learn  of  Jesus  and  be  gradual- 
ly sanctified  by  his  Divine  Truth,  are  not  and  cannot  be  made  by  any  human 
law  or  covenant  whatsoever,  members  of  his  church,  and  have  no  reason  to 
participate  in  its  symbolical  rites,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

If  any  man  or  woman  has  this  desire  to  follow  the  Lord  begotten  in  their 
heart,  they  are  bound  to  show  their  faith  in  his  atoning  death  by  celebrating 
it  according  to  his  commandment. 

But  if  any  man  or  woman  have  no  such  fixed  desire  to  love  and  serve  Christ 
and  be  saved  by  him,  then  they  have  no  right  to  come  to  the  communion; 
and  if  they  do  come,  God  will  judge  them,  not  man,  and  they  will  eat  and 
drink  their  own  condemnation  ;  as  the  apostle  says. 

The  Connnunion  which  we  celebrate  is  an  open  Communion.  Before  every 
one  who  seeks  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  has  "  set  an  open  door 
which  no  man  can  shut."  We  welcome  to  our  Communion  "  all  who  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours." 
We  ask  but  this  great  question.  Is  our  Saviour  yours  ?  Is  our  Lord  yours  1  Do 
you  believe  in  God's  dear  Son  as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  in 
his  Gospel  as  your  charter  of  life  and  rule  of  duty;  in  his  Spirit  as  your  guide 
and  guard  ;  and  do  you  desire  heartily  to  live  as  he  directs,  to  die  with  him 
to  sin,  and  to  live  with  him  to  holiness,  that  you  may  be  glorified  with  him 
in  heaven  1  We  do  not  ask  you  to  j^romise  anything,  but  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing. We  require  no  future  pledge,  but  a  present  determination.  We  present 
^ou  no  creed,  but  a  desire  to  see  ^'  your  faith  working  by  love  and  purifying 
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your  heart"  from  day  today.  We  make  no  written  covenant  with  you, — 
trusting  that  we  are  bound  up  together  in  the  sure  bundle  of  life,  and  believing 
that  the  first  Christian  duty  is  to  watch  over  one  another  and  bear  one  another^s 
burdens. 

There  are  some  here  no  doubt  who  would  gladly  eat  and  drink  at  the  Lord^s 
table  in  remembrance  of  his  atoning  death,  but  have  never  felt  themselves 
permitted  ;  restrained  by  conscientious  scruples  or  otherwise.  We  hope  that 
such  will  see  their  way  clear  to  unite  wiih  us  in  exhibiting  the  greatest  of  all 
events  in  God's  good  providence  for  our  unhappy  race, — not  with  a  super- 
stitious notion  of  receiving  sanctifying  grace  from  the  act,  but  in  token  of  their 
sincere  desire  to  be,  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  they  know  that 
they  ought  to  be, — his  true  and  living  disciples. 

It  remains  now  for  us,  who  have  been,  so  called,  church  members — that  is, 
who  have  actually  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  regularly  the  communion 
of  Christ's  death, — to  affirm,  on  our  own  part,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  un- 
happily separated  from  our  non-communicant  friends  in  the  duty  and  pleasure 
and  celebration,  that  we  will  therein  be  orderly  led  by  the  minister  ordained 
for  other  public  services. 

All  those  male  and  female  communicants  therefore  who  wish  to  join  in  or- 
daining their  public  teaching  minister,  to  preside  also  at  their,  future  com- 
munion seasons,  and  at  the  rites  of  public  baptism  whenever  that  shall  be,— 

will  signify  the  same  by  rising  and  standing  on  their  feet. [Communicants 

rise.] 

[To  the  Minister.]  Do  you.  Christian  brother,  accept  this  duty,  and  promise  to 
fulfil  it  according  to  the  ability  and  grace  bestowed  upon  you  1 [I  do.] 

[To  the  Communicants.]  Do  you,  Christian  brethren,  promise  to  subject 
yourselves  to  the  properly  and  orderly  guidance  of  this  your  minister,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion  and  in  the  rite  of  Baptism  '\ [We  do.] 

I  proclaim,  then,  in  your  name,  that  the  teaching  minister  of  this  portion  of 
the  first  Evangelical  Church  in  Milton  is  regularly  ordained,  appointed  and 
empowered,  by  you,  to  preside  for  you,  at  the  public  rites  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  of  Baptism,  wherever  you  may  worship  together ;  and  for  all  others 
also  who  may  join  themselves  unto  you  in  the  same  holy  Communion;  but 
for  no  other  Church  or  people  whatsoever. 

Let  us  pray. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 
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1.— Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg;  with  some  account  of  his  writings.  By  Na- 
thaniel HoBART.  Third  Edition,  prepared  by  Benjamin  Worcester.  New- 
York:  John  Allen.     1850.    12mo.  280  pp. 

A  more  minute  examination  has  satisfied  us  that  this  work  has  undergone 
far  more  numerous  and  important  improvements  upon  the  original  edition 
than  would  appear  from  the  modest  advertisement  of  the  Editor.  The  ar- 
rangement is  better,  and  the  additions,  derived  from  materials  inaccessible  to 
Mr.  Hobart  but  open  to  Mr.  Worcester,  are  made  with  good  judgment. 

The  Appendix  is  enlarged  by  several  new  and  valuable  articles,  and  the 
work  constitutes  on  the  whole,  for  popular  use,  about  the  best  biography  we 
have  of  our  illustrious  author,  unless  the  preference  should  be  given,  as  we 
believe  it  is  by  many,  to  the  **  DocumeDts.'*    From  what  we  can  learn  there  w 
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among  Newchurchmen  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Wilkinson^s  work, 
written  in  a  style  blemished  by  mannerisms  alien  to  the  simplicity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  genius  of  the  New  Church  system,  and  marred  in  several  in- 
stances by  a  rashness  of  statement  which  is  calculated  to  do  serious  injury  to 
the  cause  which  it  professes  aud  no  doubt  designs  to  promote.  A  "work 
which,  though  written  by  a  friend,  avows  it  as  one  prominent  object,  to  "  say 
the  worst"  of  its  hero,  because  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  his  character 
will  bear  the  worst  being  said,  will  be  very  apt  to  do  injustice  to  that  character 
in  some  respect  or  other.    As  Cowper  says,  in  his  poem  on  Friendship : — 

"  He  that  hails  yon  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  prove*,  by  thump*  upon  your  hack. 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend  as  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed, 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it." 

We  would  award  as  we  have  already  done,  great  credit  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for 
his  industrious  collection  of  facts  and  dates  in  making  out  the  memoir  of  Swe- 
denborg,  and  for  his  very  effective  presentation  of  many  points  pertaining  to 
his  life  and  writings,  but  we  are  still  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  general  good 
effect  aimed  at  is  almost  neutralized  by  the  introduction  of  alledged  facts  and 
disclosures  which  were  uncalled  for  if  true,  and  which  are  of  still  more  evil 
omen  from  their  authenticity  being  equivocal.  But  on  this  head  we  shall 
publish  in  our  next  a  part  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  England  bearing  on  this 
head  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 


2. — Creation  ;  or  the  Bible  and  Geology  consistent;  together  with  the  Moral  Design 
of  the  Mosaic  History.  By  Rev.  James  Murphy,  D.D.  New- York :  Carter  & 
Brothers.     1850.     12mo.  pp.254. 

As  an  epitome  of  many  of  the  more  important  results  of  geological  science, 
as  a  popular  and  intelligible  exhibition  of  its  most  striking  phenomena,  this 
book  is  not  without  its  use.  But  when  we  light,  at  the  twenty-first  page,  on  such 
a  sentence  as  the  following,  we  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  essentially  bene- 
fitted by  the  author's  elucidations  of  the  harmony  between  the  Bible  and  Geo- 
logy. "  The  word  bara,  creavitj  is  employed  in  this  place  to  express  the  act  of 
creating.  This  word,  in  its  original  primary  signification,  appears  to  mean  the 
creation  of  something  out  of  nothing.  Tnily  a  most  astonishing  act !"  So  as- 
tonishing, indeed,  as  to  be  utterly  unreal — a  very  delusion — a  philosophical 
phantasy.  Starting  with  this  fundamental  falsity  a  man  may,  perhaps,  recon- 
cile to  himself  the  idea  of  a  vastly  long  interval  between  the  first  creative  act 
and  the  commencement  of  the  historical  periods  of  our  globe,  but  it  is  evident 
he  can  never  give  the  true  rationale  of  the  divine  cosmogony.  These  attempts 
to  make  out  the  consistency  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  with  the  deductions  of 
geology,  even  if  successful,  amount  to  very  little,  for  the  reason  that  geology 
itself  professes  to  throw  no  light  on  the  actual  origin  of  our  planet.  It  mere- 
ly deals  with  the  phenomena  before  it,  and  claims  to  infer,  on  legitimate 
grounds,  an  inunense  and  almost  measureless  antiquity  for  the  earth  we  in- 
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habit ;  and  there  it  leaves  us.  With  creation  it  professes  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
Suppose  now  that  by  some  feat  or  force  of  exegesis  the  Word  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  these  scientific  results,  how  much  wiser 
are  we  for  the  issue  %  -How  much  more  are  we  elevated  towards  a  concep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  origin  of  the  universe — the  only  view  which  brings  a  real 
accession  to  our  wisdom  ?  We  have  taken  the  first  step  to  this  when  we  dis- 
card the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  having  any  relation  whatever  to  a  physi- 
cal cosmogony,  and  take  them  as  the  simple  record  of  the  divine  work  of 
regeneration  in  churches  and  jn  single  souls. 
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But  for  the  pre9sureof  matter  upon  our  pages,  for  several  months  past,  we  should  have 
noticed  before  this  the  various  specimens  of  Phonography  and  Phonotopy  generously  for- 
warded us  by  our  indefatigable  brother  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England ;  who  has  originated 
an  invention  by  which  he  hopes  (perhaps  not  without  reason)  to  effect  a  use  of  immense 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Phonetic 
Bible,  or  our  authorized  version  arrayed  in  the  new  type  with  the  text  arranged  in  para- 
graphs, the  poetical  books  in  parallelisms,  though  still  preserving  the  ordinary  division 
into  chapters  and  verses,  thus  making  it  peculiarly  easy  of  reference,  while  a  better  view 
than  usual  is  given  of  the  contextual  series  of  narrative,  prophecy,  or  precept.  It  is 
printed  in  minion-sized  type,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  general  execution  ren- 
ders it  a  real  luxury  to  the  eye  to  pass  to  and  fro  through  its  pages.  He  has  also  X)rinted 
in  the  same  beautiful  style,  though  in  pocket  size,  the  books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
New  Testament,  which  strike  the  eye  as  perfect  gems  of  typography.  The  system  of  Mr. 
Pitman  is  founded  on  the  original  idea  of  alphabetic  writing,  namely,  that  of  giving  to 
each  vocal  and  consonantal  sound  a  representative  sign,  which  sign  shall  never  be  allow- 
ed to  represent  any  other  sound.  The  advantages  afforded  by  this  principle  for  forming 
a  system  of  short  hand  are  evidently  very  great,  and  in  comparison  with  other  systems  of 
stenography  are  thus  stated  by  the  author : 

1.  The  Phonographic  Alphabet  is  composed  entirely  of  simple  and  distinct  characters 
— right  lines  and  curves — and  all  the  relations  of  sound  are  marked  by  corresponding  re- 
lations of  form. 

2.  The  simple  forms  employed  in  the  alphabet  are  varied  by  the  addition  of  hooks 
and  small  circles,  so  as  to  express  two,  three,  or  even  five  letters  in  one  stroke.  Groups 
of  consonants  such  bls  pr,  pi,  gpr,  strds,  in  praise,  >^/ead,  spring,  custardst  are  written  with 
a  single  motion  of  the  hand.  Thus  a  syitem  of  abbreviations  is  furnished,  which  at  once 
lessens  the  labor  of  writing,  and  increases  the  legibility  of  what  is  written. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  employment  of  simple  geometrical  forms  for  tlie  simple  alphabet, 
and  appended  hooks  and  circles  for  double  and  treble  letters,  words  that  contain  the  same 
consonants  are  capable  of  being  written  by  difierently  shaped  outlines,  so  that  they  may 
be  read  and  distinguished  from  each  other  taithotU  the  insertion  of  vowels.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  every  reporter  knows  well  how  to  appreciate. 

4.  Thus,  though  Phonography  is,  to  some  extent,  with  regard  to  legibility,  indepen- 
dent of  a  system  of  vowel  notation,  yet  it  can  mark  every  distinct  shade  of  sound  with 
unrivalled  simplicity  and  accaiacy.     In  the  common  shorthands^  no  distinction  can  pos- 
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sibly  be  made  between  a  dttek  and  a  Dii&e,  between  going  to  Bath  and  going  to  bathe^  and 

in  a  hundred  similar  cases. 

5.  Ttie  Phonographic  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  Phrauographyt  or  the  joining 
together  of  such  little  words  as  are  of  very  common  occurrence;  and  the  outlines  thus 
produced  are  not  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  separate  words.  The  phrases  / 
have,  I  fhall  be,  Ithall  be  able  to,  i  fear  you  will  not,  thert  could  not  have  been,  it  ts  guite 
certain  that  you  are,  dec,  are  written  with  as  many  easy  motions  of  the  hand  as  there  are 
words,  and  frequently  with  les^s;  and  the  whole  phran  it  written  without  lifting  the  pen. 
It  may  al.-o  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  these  sif^^s  is  so  simple  that  any  phono- 
grapher  who  has  not  seen  them  before,  can  immediately  decipher  them. 

From  the  .success  whicii  has  thus  far  attended  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  v^rit- 
ing  and  printing  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
120,000  books  per  annum  Ond  their  way  to  the  market,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  eventually  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  communicat- 
ing human  thought.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  long  will  it  take  to  learn  and  use 
the  system  ?"  the  author  re])lies,  that  its  principles  may  be  mastered  in  three  or  four  hours, 
and  that  an  hour^s  daily  practice  for  a  month  will  enable  any  person  to  write  the  system 
with  greater  facility  than  he  can  already  write  longhand.  By  further  practice  this  degree 
of  speed  may  be  increased  six- fold.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  phonogmphic 
writing,  Mr.  Pitman  remarks  that  120  words  per  minute  is  the  average  rate  of  public 
speaking,  and  that  there  are  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  perrons,  and  not  chiefly  professional  reporters,  who  are  able  to  report  at  the 
rate  of  from  100  to  120  words  per  minute.  In  this  age  of  universally  accelerated  velocity 
of  thought  and  action  the  nchievemcnt  of  such  results  must  be  worth  an  effort 

From  the  materials  put  into  our  hands  we  can  furnish  gratis  to  those  who  wish  it  spe- 
cimen sheets  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  the  new  system. 

The  Advent  Herald  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  is  doubtless  in  a  quandary  as  to 
the  continuance  of  our  mund  tne  sphere  beyond  the  time  of  father  Miller's  prediction,  re- 
marks:— **  We  have  new  light  respecting  the  connection  between  the  70  weeks  and  2300 
days.  The  only  argum  *nt  against  their  connection  is,  tlie  pa^^sing  of  the  time.  Why 
that  has  passed  is  a  mystery  to  us,  whicli  we  wait  to  h.ive  revealed.  Should  we  hear  any 
sound  reasons  for  explaining  the  disappointment,  we  shall  be  prompt  to  present  them." 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  one,  viz.,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation 
on  which  the  whole  theory  rests  is  an  utter  fallacy  throughout.  There  is  no  such  event 
intended  by  inspiration  as  is  anticipated  by  adventists.  What  else  can  you  make  of  it» 
good  people  1  Your  calculations,  you  contend,  are  all  sound,  and  yet  the  event  which, 
given  the  data,  ought  to  occur  does  not  occur.  What  is  the  inevitable  inference  but  that 
your  postulate  is  false  1  You  are  looking  for  an  accomplishment  in  the  natural  sphere  of 
what  is  to  take  place  in  the  spiritual.  How  can  you  but  be  '•disappointed?**  The  "mys- 
tery" which  you  are  waiting  to  have  revealed  will  obstinately  remain  a  mystery  notwith- 
standing all  your  chronology  and  wonderment  till  you  turn  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
and  then  you  will  see  that  the  grand  event  is  even  now  upon  us. 

The  International  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  periodical  issued  by  Stringer  Sc 
Townsend  of  this  city  :<omewh  it  on  the  plan  of  Harper's  Msigazine,  though  embracing 
certain  features  which  to  many  readers  would  give  it  a  preference.  It  has  a  good  pro- 
portion of  original  notices  of  books  and  a  somewhat  extensive  obituary  department,  con- 
taining sketches  of  the  illustrious  departed  of  all  countries.  In  other  respects,  especially 
in  the  rich  variety  of  its  selections,  we  see  litde  didTerence  between  the  two.  The  price  is 
the  same,  though  the  typography  of  Hurperb'  is  finer. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


THE  DISTINCTION  OF  CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

In  the  progress  of  the  temporary  controversy  which  has  sprung  up 
among  some  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  following  has  been  quoted  from 
the  Canons,  p.  30  :  "  That  the  clergy  because  they  are  to  teach  doc- 
trine from  the  Word  concerning  the  Lord,  and  concerning  redemption 
and  salvation  from  Him,  are  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  covenant  (or 
promise,  sponsionem)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  (the)*  representation 
of  its  translation  ;  but  that  it  is  received  by  the  clergy  according  to 
the  faith  of  their  life."    The  Editor  in  reply  to  this  insists  that  the 
question  is  not  upon  the  mere  rite  of  ordination,  but  in  regard  to  **  the 
interpretations  put  upon  the  rite  in  its  relation  to  a  permanent  and 
distinct  class."    There  are  others  of  the  Canons  bearing  upon  the 
question  which  are  equally  explicit  with  that  quoted,  but  which  evi- 
dently show  that  Swedenborg  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
church  as  then  constituted  and  organized.     The  two  Canons  succeed- 
ing the  one  quoted,  strongly  indicate  this :  '*  That  the  Divine  (Pro- 
ceeding), which  is  understood  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  the 
Lord  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  by  preachings,  according  to  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  truth  thence  derived.     And  also  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper,  according  to  repentance  before  re- 
ceiving it."    Again,  pages  27,  28 :  "  That  the  Divine  (Proceeding) 
which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  God  by  His  Humani- 

•  New  Church  Repository,  July,  1850.    The  correspondent  of  the  Repository  in  the  ar- 
ticle quoted  instead  of  the  word  the  in  brackets,  has  thtir. 
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ty,  passes  through  the  angelic  heaven,  and  by  this  into  the  world,  thus 
by  angels  into  men.  That  hence  from  men  to  men,  and  in  the  Church, 
chiefly  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity  that  xohich  is  holy  is  continually 
given,  but  it  recedes  if  the  Lord  is  not  addressed."  Again,  p.  32, 
"  That  the  idea  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  the  Trinity  is,  that  there 
are  three  persons,  each  of  which  is  God  and  Lord,  and  that  to  the 
three  there  is  one  and  the  same  essence.  That  the  idea  of  the  wiser 
among  the  clergy  is,  that  there  are  three  communicable  properties  or 
qualities,  but,  by  three  persons  are  understood  such  as  are  incommu- 
nicable." 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  last  citation  has  reference  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Old  Church.  We  might  reason  by  analogy,  therefore, 
that  in  the  others  he  had  reference  to  the  Old  Church  also — or  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  then  constituted.  But  lest  this  species  of  argu- 
ment should  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  inconclusiveness,  we  shall 
shortly,  as  we  think,  demonstrate  that  in  the  two  extracts  from  the 
Canons  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding  from  the 
Lord  (in  the  Church)  chiefly  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity  in  one 
case,  a.nd  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity  in  the  other,  a  perverted  order 
is  described  and  consequently  the  reference  must  have  been  to  the  state 
of  things  when  Swedenborg  wrote.  We  should  not  venture  to  use 
the  word  demonstrate  unless  our  reasonings  were  based  upon  the 
direct  authority  of  Swedenborg  himself.  We  presume  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, that  if  in  describing  elsewhere  the  influx  of  the  Lord  through 
heaven  into  His  church,  defined,  H.  ^  H.  n.  67,  to  be  his  heaven  upon 
earth,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  being  communicated  from  or 
through  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  be  found  to  be  utterly  excluded  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  description  as  well  as  by  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  church  described ;  then  Swedenborg,  in  the  canons  quoted, 
cannot  be  understood  as  having  had  reference  to  the  Lord's  New 
Church  :  but  if  not  to  the  Lord's  New  Church,  then  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  had  reference  to  the  Christian  Church  and  its  or- 
ganization as  they  existed  in  his  day.  This  conclusion  will  be 
-clinched,  if  we  show  in  addition  that  under  the  state  of  things  which 
then  and  previously  existed  in  the  Old  Church,  a  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  laity  through  the  clergy,  was  the  "  chief"  way 
in  which  the  Spirit's  operations  could  be  communicated  to  the  "  laity*' 
at  all ; — a  lamentable  condition  of  the  church,  it  is  most  true  !  yet 
traceable,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  directly  and  principally  to  that  very 
distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  which  we  are  now  oppos- 
ing. With  these  remarks  we  give  our  intended  extract  from  Swe- 
denborg: "These  three  kinds  of  men  constitute  the  church:  they 
who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  constitute  the  internal  of  the 
church ;  they  who  are  in  few  truths  and  still  desire  to  be  instruct- 
ed, thus  who  are  in  the  affection  of  truth  from  good,  constitute  the 
external  of  the  church  ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external 
truth  are  the  extremes,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  circumference,  and 
close  the  church.  The  conjunction  of  heaven  with  the  human  race, 
ibat  is,  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  men,  is 
effected  by  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity,  thus  by  the  good  of 
chanty,  for  in  that  good  the  Lotd  \a  pTeseut^  toT  ^^\Atdv%that  good 
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itself;  through  that  good  the  Lord  conjoins  himself  with  those  who 
are  in  the  affection  of  truth,  for  the  affection  of  truth  is  from  good, 
and  good,  as  was  said,  is  from  the  Lord ;  through  these  again  the 
Lord  is  with  those  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external  truth,  for  the 
delights  with  those  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  loves  of 
self  and  the  world,  and  very  little  from  spiritual  good.  Such  is  the 
communication  of  heaven  with  man,  that  is,  such  is  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  man.  That  the  communication 
of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  the  human  race  is  such,  may  be 
manifest  from  this,  that  such  is  the  influx  with  every  man  of  the 
church  (by  the  man  of  the  church  is  meant  one  who  is  in  the  good 
of  charit)'  and  hence  in  the  truths  of  faith  from  the  Lord,  for  charity 
from  which  is  faith  is  the  church  itself  with  man,  because  these  are 
from  the  Lord) ;  for  the  Lord  flows  in  into  that  good,  which  is  its 
internal,  and  through  that  into  the  affection  of  truth  which  is  its  ex- 
ternal, and  through  that  affection  into  the  delights  of  external  truths, 
which  are  in  the  extremes.  As  the  case  is  with  the  man  of  the  church 
in  particular,  so  also  it  is  with  the  church  in  general,  that  is,  with  all 
who  constitute  the  church  of  the  Lord  ;  the  reason  is,  because  the 
universal  church  before  the  Lord  is  as  a  man,  for  the  heaven  of  the 
Lord  with  which  the  church  acts  in  unity,  is  before  Him  as  one  man, 
*  *  *  *  in  consequence  of  this,  the  case  is  similar  with  the  man 
of  the  church  in  particular,  for  the  man  of  the  church  in  particular  is 
a  heaven,  a  church,  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  least  effigy. 
Moreover  the  case  of  the  church  is  as  with  man  himself,  in  that  there 
are  two  fountains  of  life  with  him,  namely,  the  Heart  and  the  Lungs  ; 
it  is  known  that  the  first  principle  of  his  life  is  the  heart  and  the 
second  principle  of  his  life  is  the  lungs,  and  from  these  two  fountains 
all  and  single  things  which  are  in  man  live.  The  heart  of  the  Grand 
Man,  that  is,  of  heaven  and  the  church,  is  constituted  of  those  who  are 
in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love  towards  the  neighbor,  thus,  abstract- 
edly from  persons  is  constituted  by  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  love 
of  the  neighbor  ;  but  the  lungs  in  the  Grand  Man,  or  in  heaven  and 
the  church,  are  constituted  by  those  who  from  the  Lord  are  in  charity 
towards  the  neighbor  and  thence  in  faith,  thus,  abstractedly  from 
persons  are  constituted  by  charity  and  faith  from  the  Lord  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  viscera  and  members  in  that  Grand  Man,  are  constituted 
by  those  who  are  in  external  goods  and  truths,  thus  abstractedly 
from  persons,  by  external  goods  and  truths,  whereby  internal  goods 
and  truths,  may  be  introduced.  As  now  the  heart  first  flows  into  the 
lungs  and  into  the  viscera  and  members  of  the  body,  so  likewise  the 
Lord,  through  the  good  of  love  into  internal  truths,  and  through  these 
into  external  truths  and  goods." — A.  C.  9276. 

This  extract  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  is  so  plain  and  simple  to 
one  familiar  with  the  style  of  Swedenborg,  that  any  attempted  ex- 
planation would  only  obscure  its  meaning.  Fortunately,  therefore, 
we  have  no  reason  to  add  to  its  length  by  any  comments  of  our  own. 
There  it  stands  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  Now  Swedenborg,  in  the 
Canons  under  consideration,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  reference 
to  the  New  Churchy  implicitly  divides  it  into  two  classes  \  tbk&^V^^^s^ 
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and  the  laity.  Yet  in  the  above  extract  he  expressly  divides  it  into 
three  classes — "  There  are  three  classes  of  men  that  constitute  the 
church,"  &c.  It  may  be  answered  that  in  the  Canons  he  is  speaking 
only  of  its  external  organization,  while  in  the  extract  he  describes  its 
internal  constitution.  Very  good ;  but  how  then  does  it  happen  that 
in  the  Canons,  the  Divine  Proceeding  is  communicated  to  the  laity 
from  or  through  the  clergy,  while,  in  the  extract,  the  influx  is  through 
those  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  with  such  as  are  in  the  affection 
of  truth,  and  through  these  with  those  who  compose  the  extremes? 
Do  the  clergy  constitute  the  heart  of  the  Grand  Man?  Then  the  laity 
constitute  the  lungs ;  but  what  portion  composes  the  viscera,  members, 
and  organs  of  the  body  ?  To  meet  this  difEculty  shall  the  laity  be 
subdivided  or  subclassifled  into  externals  and  extremes  ?  Then  do  the 
extremes  receive  influx  from  the  Lord  through  the  heart  or  through 
the  lungs  ?  through  the  clergy  or  through  the  externals  ?  Perhaps 
through  both.  Then  why  did  not  Swedenborg  in  the  Canons  join  the 
superior  portion  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  as  conduits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  their  inferiors  ?  And  if  the  rite  of  ordination  locates  the 
clergy  in  the  heart,  how  do  the  superior  laity  become  the  lungs  without 
some  similar  ceremony  to  give  them  a  patent  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  extremes  ?  Once  more :  if  the  church  can  thus  locate  its  parts 
what  is  left  for  the  Lord  to  do  in  the  way  of  disposing  and  arranging? 
But, above  all,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  New  ChurchGeneral 
Convention  ?  The  extremes  in  the  region  of  the  head  could  not  sit  in 
this  capacity,  and  the  only  expedient  would  be  for  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  to  act  as  the  head  pro  tempore. 

That  Swedenborg  by  the  word  "  clergy"  in  the  Canons  meant  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  and  them  only,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  sundry  other  places  he  uses  the  word  as  if  in  a  general 
sense,  yet  in  the  same  connection,  by  collateral  indications,  clearly 
shows  that  he  attached  to  it  the  particular  meaning  contended  for. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  T.  C.  R,  n.  146,  '*  The  reasons 
why  illustration  and  instruction  are  for  the  clergy,  in  particular,  are, 
because  those  belong  to  the  office,  and  inauguration  into  the  ministry 
brings  them  along  with  it ;  and  also  they  believe  that,  while  they  are 
preaching  from  zeal,  they  are  inspired,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Lord 
into  whom  the  Lord  breathed,  saying.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  also  affirm  that  they  have  felt  the  influx.  But  they  should  be 
very  cautious  how  they  persuade  themselves  that  the  zeal,  by  which 
many  are  actuated  while  they  are  preaching,  is  the  divine  operation 
in  their  hearts ;"  &c.,  d^c.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
a  still  higher  zeal  is  excited  in  the  breasts  of  enthusiasts,  even  in  such 
as  despise  the  Word  and  cast  faith  and  charity,  as  it  were,  into  a  bag 
behind  their  back ;  that  he  is,  throughout,  referring  to  the  clergy  of 
his  day,  is  clearly  manifest  as  well  by  the  portion  above  quoted 
as  by  the  fact  that  without  such  reference  there  would  be  no  point  to 
the  following  apostrophe  with  which  the  paragraph  is  concluded : 
**  You  who  deny  the  sanctity  of  the  Word  and  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord,  take  off",  i  beseech  you,  your  bag  from  your  back,  and  open  it, 
which  you  do  freely  at  home,  and  you  will  see.    I  know  that  those 
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who  are  meant  by  Lucifer  in  Isaiah,  and  who  are  of  Babel,  when  they 
enter  the  temple,  and  especially  when  they  ascend  the  pulpit,  partic- 
ularly those  who  call  themselves  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  are  hurried 
away  by  a  zeal  which  is  of  infernal  love  ;  and  thence  they  scream 
more  vehemently,  and  fetch  deeper  sighs  from  their  breasts,  than  those 
who  are  in  zeal  from  heavenly  love.  That  there  are  two  other  spirit' 
tial  operations  with  the  clergy  may  be  seen  below,  n.  155."*  The 
very  expression  which  we  have  last  italicized  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  Old  Church  vocabulary,  and  the  definitions  of  these  operations  in 
the  note  referred  to  exhibit,  as  the  partial  result  of  old  church  in- 
auguration,  a  much  lower  plane  of  spiritual  elevation  than  that  which 
invites  even  the  "  laity"  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  So  also  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Sacrament,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  canons  quoted,  is  a  correct  outline  of  old  church  experience ;  yet 
it  affords  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  fulness  of  the  Lord's  presence 
in  the  same  ordinance  under  the  New  Dispensation  and  that  conjunc- 
tion with  Him  which  makes  the  Holy  Supper  to  "the  man  of  the  New 
Church"  an  introduction  into  heaven.  In  the  old  church,  the  influen- 
ces of  the  Spirit  are  indeed  given  to  the  repentant  communicant ;  but 
in  the  New,  the  whole  of  the  Lord,  both  as  to  the  Divine  and  as  to  the 
glorified  Human,  and  also  the  whole  of  his  redemption,  are  "  omni- 
present in  the  Holy  Supper,"  and  instead  of  merely  "  communicating 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,"  absolutely  open  heaven  to  those  who 
nightly  partake  (T.  C.  R,  716,  717,  719).  Can  it  be  that  Swedenborg 
meant  to  describe  this  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord,  when  he  used 
the  language  of  the  Canon?  If  not,  then  he  must  have  had  reference 
to  the  Christian  church  as  constituted  in  his  day. 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  in  a  note,  two  additional  instances  of  a  recognition 
by  Swedenborg  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  the  words  in  a  sense  apparently  general,  yet  where  it  is  self-evident  that  his  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Old  Church  alone.  Speaking  of  the  love  of  ruling  from  the  love  of  self  he  says : 
"  But  this  love  assumes  one  form  with  the  clergy  and  another  with  the  laity ;  with  the  clergy, 
this  love  mounts  alof)  when  the  reins  are  given  to  it,  until  they  wish  to  be  gods,  but  with 
the  laity,  until  they  wish  to  be  kings,"  T.  C.  U.  n.  405.  Again,  "As  this  new  heaven, 
which  makes  the  internal  of  man,  increases,  so  far  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  New 
Church,  comes  down  from  that  heaven :  wherefore  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment,  bat 
is  done  as  the  falses  of  the  former  church  are  removed ;  for  what  is  new  cannot  enter 
where  falses  have  been  ingenerated,  unless  these  are  eradicated,  which  will  be  done 
among  the  clergy  and  thus  among  the  laity,"  T.  C.  R.  n.  784.  Perhaps,  in  this  latter  in- 
stance, the  sense  in  which  the  distinctive  words  are  used  is  not  even  apparently  general, 
yet  our  main  argument,  that  Swedenborg  in  using  the  words  in  the  Canons  has  reference 
to  the  Old  Church,  is  strengthened  by  this  passage,  because  here  he  manifestly  refers  to 
the  Old  Church  as  containing  within  itself  the  germ  of  the  New  ;  also  as  a  continuing 
church  the  clergy  of  which  in  their  proper  sphere  are  to  be  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  a  highly  important  New  Church  use.  This  passage  also  throws  much  light  over  the 
chapter  on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  government.  For  if  in  the  economy  of  the  N.  J.  the 
eradication  of  falses  within  the  clergy  of  the  Old  Church  is  to  be  the  means  of  inseminat- 
ing truths  with  the  laity,  it  is  obviously  according  to  order  in  that  church  that  these  two 
classes  should  preserve  their  distinctive  relations.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  new 
force  is  added  to  the  chapter  referred  to  {A.  C.  Vol.  xii.  p.  569),  for  the  suggestions  or 
directions  therein  contained  are  manifestly  calculated,  if  followed,  to  facilitate  the  increase 
of  the  New  Church  within  the  bosom  of  the  Old.  Swedenborg  was  accustomed  to  relig- 
ious establishments  and  spoke  accordingly.  It  would  have  been  more  miraculous  than 
was  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  New  Dispensation,  if  he  had  foreseen  or  foretold 
that  within  a  few  years  after  his  own  decease  there  would  arise  in  the  Western  world — 
**  a  church  without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king.'* 
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That  church  was  the  church  of  the  New  Covenant ;  it  had  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  the  depository  of  the  Word.  In  its 
primitive  state,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  as  well  directly  as 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.  All  that  believed  were  toge- 
ther :  **  and  they,  continuing  daily,  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat"  (appropriat- 
ed the  good  of  the  Word  and  of  doctrine)  "with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people." 
The  apostles  knew  no  higher  name  than  witnesses  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  Christians  were  little  children.  A  glance  at  the 
Acts  will  show  the  shocking  contrast  between  what  was  then  the  re- 
lations between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  and  the  subsequent  rela- 
tions as  defined  by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century :  then  the  laity  were  enjoined  to  esteem  the  clergy  (styled 
mediators  of  the  Word)  to  be  prophets  and  to  revere  them  as  Gods. 
**  If  therefore  Moses  was  called  a  god  by  the  Lord,  let  the  Bishop  be 
honored  among  you  as  a  god  and  the  Deacon  as  his  prophet.  For  as 
Christ  doeth  notning  without  his  Father,  so  neither  doeth  the  Deacon 
anything  without  his  Bishop.  And  as  the  Son  without  his  Father  is  no- 
thing, so  is  the  Deacon  nothing  without  his  Bishop."  The  laity  are  thus 
addressed  in  one  of  the  canons :  "  How  much  more  should  the  Word 
exhort  you  to  honor  your  spiritual  parents  (i.  e.  the  priesthood)  and  to 
love  them  as  your  benefactors  and  ambassadors  with  God,  who  have 
regenerated  you  by  water,  and  endowed  you  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  *  *  *  *  who  have  imparted  to  you  the  saving 
body  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  who  have  loosed  j'^ou  from  your 
sins,  ♦  *  *  *  who  have  admitted  you  to  be  partakers  and  fel- 
low-heirs of  the  promise  of  God !  Reverence  these  and  honor  them 
with  all  kinds  of  honor ;  ibr  they  have  received  from  God  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  in  judging  sinners  and  condemning  them  to  the  death 
of  eternal  fire,  as  also  in  loosing  the  penitent  from  their  sins,  and  re- 
storing them  to  a  new  life" — {Consts.  and  Can,  Ho,  Apostles,  pp.  44, 
48).  To  these  usurpations  the  laity  passively  yielded.  Perhaps  they 
were  prepared  for  nothing  better.  They  did  not  have  the  Word  as  a 
medium  of  conjunction  with  heaven.  That  was  with  their  priests 
who  were  styled  the  mediators  of  it.  Consequently  the  people  know- 
ing nothing  else  of  the  Word  could  only  receive  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  sole  medium  which  they  recognized ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  in  the  church  in  Swedenborg's  day  the  Spirit  was  com- 
municated to  the  laity  chiefly  through  the  clergy — **  chiefly,^*  because 
since  the  Reformation  the  Word  had  become  distributed  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  therefore  somewhat  of  conjunction  w£is  eflect- 
ed  by  means  of  it.  So  it  is  in  all  religions.  "  That  which  is  Holy  is 
continually  given ;  but  it  recedes  unless  the  Lord  is  addressed." 
Therefore  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Babylon- 
ian respectively  and  alike  receive  certain  operations  of  the  Divine 
proceeding  through  whatever  they  set  up  as  the  medium  between 
themselves  and  the  unknown  God.  W^ith  the  Newchurchman,  the 
sole  medium  is  the  Divine  Human. 
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How  then  did  the  clergj-  of  the  Old  Church  receive  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Through  the  Word  and  such  truths  of  doctrine  from  it 
as  they  happened  to  believe.  Some  embraced  these  truths  in  their 
lives  and  thus  their  reception  was  more  complete.  But  the  clergy  of 
the  Old  Church,  as  a  distinct  class^  did  have  certain  gifts  for  the  sake 
of  the  laity  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators ;  also  because  unless 
conjunction  had  been  with  the  clergy  it  could  not  have  taken  place  ; 
also  by  virtue  of  "  the  covenant  (or  promise,  sponsionem)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  guaranteed  by  our  Lord  to  His  Church  until  its  consummation. 
This  covenant  had  to  be  fulfilled  (if  at  all)  as  we  have  shown  through 
the  clergy  as  recognized  mediators,  therefore  as  a  distinct  class ;  but 
because,  as  a  class,  they  could  not,  each  for  himself,  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  reason  of  falses  of  doctrine  and  depravities  of  life,  therefore 
they  were  properly  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  representation  of  its 
translation. 

The  laity  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  such  as  all  history  shows 
them  to  have  been,  the  order  of  the  church,  or  of  the  things  of  heaven, 
among  them«  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  ecclesiastical 
governors.  These  governors  were  called  priests  and  their  office  the 
priesthood.  Being  recognized  as  mediators  between  the  laity  and  the 
Word,  and  having  peculiar  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  laity  and  the 
church,  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  be  the  objects  of  dignity 
and  honor  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  It  is  according  to 
order  that  they  should  still  receive  such  honor  from  their  subjects ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  ofiicial  sanctity,  they  still  often  render  import- 
ant services  in  suppressing  riots  and  restraining  crime.  In  their  of- 
ficial character  and  ministrations,  according  to  the  Providence  of  God, 
they  do  good  in  various  ways  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated — so 
much  good,  that  we  should  be  the  last  to  raise  against  them  the  re- 
volutionary cry  of  *'  No  human  priesthood  !"  The  receivers  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  are  cautioned  against  such  extravagance  by 
the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  To  extend  the 
remark  of  Swedenborg  beyond  this  meaning,  would  be  to  give  it  a 
universal  application  and  consequently  to  enjoin  it  upon  Newchurch- 
men  to  accord  to  priests  of  the  Old  Church  a  dignity  and  honor  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanctity  of  their  ofiice,  similar  to  that  which  these  priests 
receive  from  their  own  laity. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the  clergy  is 
to  form  or  continue  to  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  New  Church — dis- 
tinct in  reference  to  a  certain  superior  dignity  and  honor  held  to  be- 
long to  them  as  the  "  governors"  of  the  church ;  to  use  the  expression 
of  Swedenborg  in  the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
A.  E.  F.  says.  Rep.  p.  312 :  "  The  man  is  composed  of  goods  and 
truths,  two  perfectly  distinct  things ;  priests  correspond,  in  the  collec- 
tive church,  with  goods  and  the  laity  consequently  with  truths,  and 
as  goods  and  truths  are  distinct,  the  clergy  and  laity  must  be  distinct 
also."  This  syllogism,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  serve  equally  to  de- 
monstrate the  duality  of  the  Godhead  :  thus,  God  is  infinite  good  and 
infinite  truth,  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  The  Father  is  infinite 
good  and  the  Word  is  infinite  truth.      But  infinite  good  and  infinite 
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That  church  was  the  church  of  the  New  Covenant ;  it  had  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  the  depository  of  the  Word.  In  its 
primitive  state,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  as  well  directly  as 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.  All  that  believed  were  toge- 
ther :  **  and  they,  continuing  daily,  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat"  (appropriat- 
ed the  good  of  the  Word  and  of  doctrine)  "  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people." 
The  apostles  knew  no  higher  name  than  witnesses  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  Christians  were  little  children.  A  glance  at  the 
Acts  will  show  the  shocking  contrast  between  what  was  then  the  re- 
lations between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  and  the  subsequent  rela- 
tions £is  defined  by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century :  then  the  laity  were  enjoined  to  esteem  the  clergy  (styled 
mediators  of  the  Word)  to  be  prophets  and  to  revere  them  as  Gods. 
"If  therefore  Moses  was  called  a  god  by  the  Lord,  let  the  Bishop  be 
honored  among  you  as  a  god  and  the  Deacon  as  his  prophet.  For  as 
Christ  doeth  nothing  without  his  Father,  so  neither  doeth  the  Deacon 
anything  without  his  Bishop.  And  as  the  Son  without  his  Father  is  no- 
thing, so  is  the  Deacon  nothing  without  his  Bishop."  The  laity  are  thus 
addressed  in  one  of  the  canons:  "How  much  more  should  the  Word 
exhort  you  to  honor  your  spiritual  parents  (i.  e.  the  priesthood)  and  to 
love  them  as  your  benefactors  and  ambassadors  with  God,  who  have 
regenerated  you  by  water,  and  endowed  you  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  *  *  *  *  who  have  imparted  to  you  the  saving 
body  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  who  have  loosed  you  from  your 
sins,  ♦  *  *  *  who  have  admitted  you  to  be  partakers  and  fel- 
low-heirs of  the  promise  of  God  !  Reverence  these  and  honor  them 
with  all  kinds  of  honor ;  ibr  they  have  received  from  God  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  in  judging  sinners  and  condemning  them  to  the  death 
of  eternal  fire,  as  also  in  loosing  the  penitent  from  their  sins,  and  re- 
storing them  to  a  new  life" — (Consts,  and  Can.  Ho,  Apostles,  pp.  44, 
48).  To  these  usurpations  the  laity  passively  yielded.  Perhaps  they 
were  prepared  for  nothing  better.  They  did  not  have  the  Word  as  a 
medium  of  conjunction  with  heaven.  That  was  with  their  priests 
who  were  styled  the  mediators  of  it.  Consequently  the  people  know- 
ing nothing  else  of  the  Word  could  only  receive  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  sole  medium  which  they  recognized ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  in  the  church  in  Swedenborg's  day  the  Spirit  was  com- 
municated to  the  laity  chiefly  through  the  clergy — **  chiefly^^  because 
since  the  Reformation  the  Word  had  become  distributed  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  therefore  somewhat  of  conjunction  was  efl'ect- 
ed  by  means  of  it.  So  it  is  in  all  religions.  "  That  which  is  Holy  is 
continually  given ;  but  it  recedes  unless  the  Lord  is  addressed." 
Therefore  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Babylon- 
ian respectively  and  alike  receive  certain  operations  of  the  Divine 
proceeding  through  whatever  they  set  up  as  the  medium  between 
themselves  and  the  unknown  God.  With  the  Newchurchman,  the 
sole  medium  is  the  Divine  Human. 
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How  then  did  the  clergj-  of  the  Old  Church  receive  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Through  the  Word  and  such  truths  of  doctrine  from  it 
as  they  happened  to  believe.  Some  embraced  these  truths  in  their 
lives  and  thus  their  reception  was  more  complete.  But  the  clergy  of 
the  Old  Church,  as  a  distinct  class^  did  have  certain  gifts  for  the  sake 
of  the  laity  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators ;  also  because  unless 
conjunction  had  been  with  the  clergy  it  could  not  have  taken  place  ; 
also  by  virtue  of  "  the  covenant  (or  promise,  sponsionem)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  guaranteed  by  our  Lord  to  His  Church  until  its  consummation. 
This  covenant  had  to  be  fulfilled  (if  at  all)  as  we  have  shown  through 
the  clergy  as  recognized  mediators,  therefore  as  a  distinct  class ;  but 
because,  as  a  class,  they  could  not,  each  for  himself,  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  reason  of  falses  of  doctrine  and  depravities  of  life,  therefore 
they  were  properly  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  representation  of  its 
translation. 

The  laity  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  such  as  all  history  shows 
them  to  have  been,  the  order  of  the  church,  or  of  the  things  of  heaven, 
among  them«  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  ecclesiastical 
governors.  These  governors  were  called  priests  and  their  office  the 
priesthood.  Being  recognized  as  mediators  between  the  laity  and  the 
Word,  and  having  peculiar  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  laity  and  the 
church,  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  be  the  objects  of  dignity 
and  honor  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  It  is  according  to 
order  that  they  should  still  receive  such  honor  from  their  subjects ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  ofiicial  sanctity,  they  still  often  render  import- 
ant services  in  suppressing  riots  and  restraining  crime.  In  their  of- 
ficial character  and  ministrations,  according  to  the  Providence  of  God, 
they  do  good  in  various  ways  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated — so 
much  good,  that  we  should  be  the  last  to  raise  against  them  the  re- 
volutionary cry  of  **  No  human  priesthood  !"  The  receivers  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  are  cautioned  against  such  extravagance  by 
the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  To  extend  the 
remark  of  Swedenborg  beyond  this  meaning,  would  be  to  give  it  a 
universal  application  and  consequently  to  enjoin  it  upon  Newchurch- 
men  to  accord  to  priests  of  the  Old  Church  a  dignity  and  honor  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanctity  of  their  ofiice,  similar  to  that  which  these  priests 
receive  from  their  own  laity. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the  clergy  is 
to  form  or  continue  to  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  New  Church— dis- 
tinct in  reference  to  a  certain  superior  dignity  and  honor  held  to  be- 
long to  them  as  the  "  governors"  of  the  church ;  to  use  the  expression 
of  Swedenborg  in  the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
A.  E.  F.  says.  Rep.  p.  312:  **The  man  is  composed  of  goods  and 
truths,  two  perfectly  distinct  things ;  priests  correspond,  in  the  collec- 
tive church,  with  goods  and  the  laity  consequently  with  truths,  and 
as  goods  and  truths  are  distinct,  the  clergy  and  laity  must  be  distinct 
also."  This  syllogism,  mutatis  mutandis^  would  serve  equally  to  de- 
monstrate the  duality  of  the  Godhead  :  thus,  God  is  infinite  good  and 
infinite  truth,  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  The  Father  is  infinite 
good  and  the  Word  is  infinite  truth.      But  infinite  good  and  infinite 
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ty,  passes  through  the  angelic  heaven,  and  by  this  into  the  world,  thus 
by  angels  into  men.  That  hence  from  men  to  men,  and  in  the  Church, 
chiefly  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity  that  which  is  holy  is  continually 
given,  but  it  recedes  if  the  Lord  is  not  addressed."  Again,  p.  32, 
"  That  the  idea  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  the  Trinity  is,  that  there 
are  three  persons,  each  of  which  is  God  and  Lord,  and  that  to  the 
three  there  is  one  and  the  same  essence.  That  the  idea  of  the  >viser 
among  the  clergy  is,  that  there  are  three  communicable  properties  or 
qualities,  but,  by  three  persons  are  understood  such  as  are  incommu- 
nicable." 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  last  citation  has  reference  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Old  Church.  We  might  reason  by  analogy,  therefore, 
that  in  the  others  he  had  reference  to  the  Old  Church  also — or  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  then  constituted.  But  lest  this  species  of  argu- 
ment should  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  inconclusiveness,  we  shall 
shortly,  as  we  think,  demonstrate  that  in  the  two  extracts  from  the 
Canons  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding  from  the 
Lord  (in  the  Church)  chiefly  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity  in  one 
case,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity  in  the  other,  a  perverted  order 
is  described  and  consequently  the  reference  must  have  been  to  the  state 
of  things  when  Swedenborg  wrote.  We  should  not  venture  to  use 
the  word  demonstrate  unless  our  reasonings  were  based  upon  the 
direct  authority  of  Swedenborg  himself.  We  presume  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, that  if  in  describing  elsewhere  the  influx  of  the  Lord  through 
heaven  into  His  church,  defined,  H.  ^  H,  n.  67,  to  be  his  heaven  upon 
earth,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  being  communicated  from  or 
through  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  be  found  to  be  utterly  excluded  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  description  as  well  as  by  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  church  described ;  then  Swedenborg,  in  the  canons  quoted, 
cannot  be  understood  as  having  had  reference  to  the  Lord's  New 
Church  :  but  if  not  to  the  Lord's  New  Church,  then  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  had  reference  to  the  Christian  Church  and  its  or- 
ganization as  they  existed  in  his  day.  This  conclusion  will  be 
clinched,  if  we  show  in  addition  that  under  the  state  of  things  which 
then  and  previously  existed  in  the  Old  Church,  a  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  laity  through  the  clergy,  was  the  "  chief"  way 
in  which  the  Spirit's  operations  could  be  communicated  to  the  "  laity" 
at  all ; — a  lamentable  condition  of  the  church,  it  is  most  true  !  yet 
traceable,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  directly  and  principally  to  that  very 
distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  which  we  are  now  oppos- 
ing. With  these  remarks  we  give  our  intended  extract  from  Swe- 
denborg: "These  three  kinds  of  men  constitute  the  church;  they 
who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  constitute  the  internal  of  the 
church  ;  they  who  are  in  few  truths  and  still  desire  to  be  instruct- 
ed, thus  who  are  in  the  affection  of  truth  from  good,  constitute  the 
external  of  the  church  ;  but  they  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external 
truth  are  the  extremes,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  circumference,  and 
close  the  church.  The  conjunction  of  heaven  with  the  human  race, 
that  is,  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  men,  is 
effected  by  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity,  thus  by  the  good  of 
charity,  for  in  that  good  the  Lord  Is  present,  for  the  Lord  is  that  good 
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itself;  through  that  good  the  Lord  conjoins  himself  with  those  who 
are  in  the  affection  of  truth,  for  the  affection  of  truth  is  from  good, 
and  good,  as  was  said,  is  from  the  Lord ;  through  these  again  the 
Lord  is  with  those  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external  truth,  for  the 
delights  with  those  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  loves  of 
self  and  the  world,  and  very  little  from  spiritual  good.  Such  is  the 
communication  of  heaven  with  man,  that  is,  such  is  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  man.  That  the  communication 
of  the  Lord  through  heaven  with  the  human  race  is  such,  may  be 
manifest  from  this,  that  such  is  the  influx  with  every  man  of  the 
church  (by  the  man  of  the  church  is  meant  one  who  is  in  the  good 
of  charity  and  hence  in  the  truths  of  faith  from  the  Lord,  for  charity 
from  which  is  faith  is  the  church  itself  with  man,  because  these  are 
from  the  Lord) ;  for  the  Lord  flows  in  into  that  good,  which  is  its 
internal,  and  through  that  into  the  affection  of  truth  which  is  its  ex- 
ternal, and  through  that  affection  into  the  delights  of  external  truths, 
which  are  in  the  extremes.  As  the  case  is  with  the  man  of  the  church 
in  particular,  so  also  it  is  with  the  church  in  general,  that  is,  with  all 
who  constitute  the  church  of  the  Lord  ;  the  reason  is,  because  the 
universal  church  before  the  Lord  is  as  a  man,  for  the  heaven  of  the 
Lord  with  which  the  church  acts  in  unity,  is  before  Him  as  one  man, 
*  *  *  *  in  consequence  of  this,  the  case  is  similar  with  the  man 
of  the  church  in  particular,  for  the  man  of  the  church  in  particular  is 
a  heaven,  a  church,  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  least  effigy. 
Moreover  the  casfe  of  the  church  is  as  with  man  himself,  in  that  there 
are  two  fountains  of  life  with  him,  namely,  the  Heart  and  the  Lungs  ; 
it  is  known  that  the  first  principle  of  his  life  is  the  heart  and  the 
second  principle  of  his  life  is  the  lungs,  and  from  these  two  fountains 
all  and  single  things  which  are  in  man  live.  The  heart  of  the  Grand 
Man,  that  is,  of  heaven  and  the  church,  is  constituted  of  those  who  are 
in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love  towards  the  neighbor,  thus,  abstract- 
edly from  persons  is  constituted  by  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  love 
of  the  neighbor  ;  but  the  lungs  in  the  Grand  Man,  or  in  heaven  and 
the  church,  are  constituted  by  those  who  from  the  Lord  are  in  charity 
towards  the  neighbor  and  thence  in  faith,  thus,  abstractedly  from 
persons  are  constituted  by  charity  and  faith  from  the  Lord  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  viscera  and  members  in  that  Grand  Man,  are  constituted 
by  those  who  are  in  external  goods  and  truths,  thus  abstractedly 
from  persons,  by  external  goods  and  truths,  whereby  internal  goods 
and  truths,  may  be  introduced.  As  now  the  heart  first  flows  into  the 
lungs  and  into  the  viscera  and  members  of  the  body,  so  likewise  the 
Lord,  through  the  good  of  love  into  internal  truths,  and  through  these 
into  external  truths  and  goods." — A.  C.  9276. 

This  extract  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  is  so  plain  and  simple  to 
one  familiar  with  the  style  of  Swedenborg,  that  any  attempted  ex- 
planation would  only  obscure  its  meaning.  Fortunately,  therefore, 
we  have  no  reason  to  add  to  its  length  by  any  comments  of  our  own. 
There  it  stands  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  Now  Swedenborg,  in  the 
Canons  under  consideration,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  reference 
to  the  New  Churchy  implicitly  divides  it  into  two  classes;  the  clergy 
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and  the  laity.  Yet  in  the  above  extract  he  expressly  divides  it  into 
three  classes — ^'  There  are  three  classes  of  men  that  constitute  the 
church,"  &c.  It  may  be  answered  that  in  the  Canons  he  is  speaking 
only  of  its  external  organization,  while  in  the  extract  he  describes  its 
internal  constitution.  Very  good ;  but  how  then  does  it  happen  that 
in  the  Canons,  the  Divine  Proceeding  is  communicated  to  the  laity 
from  or  through  the  clergy,  while,  in  the  extract,  the  influx  is  through 
those  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  with  such  as  are  in  the  affection 
of  truth,  and  through  these  with  those  who  compose  the  extremes? 
Do  the  clergy  constitute  the  heart  of  the  Grand  Man?  Then  the  laity 
constitute  the  lungs ;  but  what  portion  composes  the  viscera,  members, 
and  organs  of  the  body  ?  To  meet  this  difficulty  shall  the  laity  be 
subdivided  or  subclassified  into  externals  and  extremes  ?  Then  do  the 
extremes  receive  influx  from  the  Lord  through  the  heart  or  through 
the  lungs  ?  through  the  clergy  or  through  the  externals  ?  Perhaps 
through  both.  Then  why  did  not  Swedenborg  in  the  Canons  join  the 
superior  portion  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  as  conduits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  their  inferiors  ?  And  if  the  rite  of  ordination  locates  the 
clergy  in  the  heart,  how  do  the  superior  laity  become  the  lungs  without 
some  similar  ceremony  to  give  them  a  patent  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  extremes  ?  Once  more :  if  the  church  can  thus  locate  its  parts 
what  is  left  for  the  Lord  to  do  in  the  way  of  disposing  and  arranging? 
But,  above  all,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  New  Church  General 
Convention  ?  The  extremes  in  the  region  of  the  head  could  not  sit  in 
this  capacity,  and  the  only  expedient  would  be  for  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  to  act  as  the  head  pro  tempore. 

That  Swedenborg  by  the  word  "  clergy"  in  the  Canons  meant  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  and  them  only,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  sundry  other  places  he  uses  the  word  as  if  in  a  general 
sense,  yet  in  the  same  connection,  by  collateral  indications,  clearly 
shows  that  he  attached  to  it  the  particular  meaning  contended  for. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  T.  C.  R.  n.  146,  **  The  reasons 
why  illustration  and  instruction  are  for  the  clergy,  in  particular,  are, 
because  those  belong  to  the  ofiice,  and  inauguration  into  the  ministry 
brings  them  along  with  it ;  and  also  they  believe  that,  while  they  are 
preaching  from  zeal,  they  are  inspired,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Lord 
into  whom  the  Lord  breathed,  saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  also  afiirm  that  they  have  felt  the  influx.  But  they  should  be 
very  cautious  how  they  persuade  themselves  that  the  zeal,  by  which 
many  are  actuated  while  they  are  preaching,  is  the  divine  operation 
in  iheir  hearts ;"  &c.,  <toc.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
a  still  higher  zeal  is  excited  in  the  breasts  of  enthusiasts,  even  in  such 
as  despise  the  Word  and  cast  faith  and  charity,  as  it  were,  into  a  bag 
behind  their  back ;  that  he  is,  throughout,  referring  to  the  clergy  of 
his  day,  is  clearly  manifest  as  well  by  the  portion  above  quoted 
as  by  the  fact  that  without  such  reference  there  would  be  no  point  to 
the  following  apostrophe  with  which  the  paragraph  is  concluded : 
"  You  who  deny  the  sanctity  of  the  Word  and  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord,  take  off,  i  beseech  you,  your  bag  from  your  back,  and  open  it, 
which  you  do  freely  at  home,  and  you  will  see.    I  know  that  those 
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who  are  meant  by  Lucifer  in  Isaiah,  and  who  are  of  Babel,  when  they 
enter  the  temple,  and  especially  when  they  ascend  the  pulpit,  partic- 
ularly those  who  call  themselves  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  are  hurried 
away  by  a  zeal  which  is  of  infernal  love  ;  and  thence  they  scream 
more  vehemently,  and  fetch  deeper  sighs  from  their  breasts,  than  those 
who  are  in  zeal  from  heavenly  love.  That  there  are  two  other  spirit' 
tial  operations  with  the  clergy  may  be  seen  below,  n.  155."*  The 
very  expression  which  we  have  Jast  italicized  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  Old  Church  vocabulary,  and  the  definitions  of  these  operations  in 
the  note  referred  to  exhibit,  as  the  partial  result  of  old  church  in- 
auguration, a  much  lower  plane  of  spiritual  elevation  than  that  which 
invites  even  the  "  laity"  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  So  also  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Sacrament,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  canons  quoted,  is  a  correct  outline  of  old  church  experience ;  yet 
it  affords  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  fulness  of  the  Lord's  presence 
in  the  same  ordinance  under  the  New  Dispensation  and  that  conjunc- 
tion with  Him  which  makes  the  Holy  Supper  to  "the  man  of  the  New 
Church"  an  introduction  into  heaven.  In  the  old  church,  the  influen- 
ces of  the  Spirit  are  indeed  given  to  the  repentant  communicant ;  but 
in  the  New,  the  whole  of  the  Lord,  both  as  to  the  Divine  and  as  to  the 
glorified  Human,  and  also  the  whole  of  his  redemption,  are  "  omni- 
present in  the  Holy  Supper,"  and  instead  of  merely  "  communicating 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,"  absolutely  open  heaven  to  those  who 
nightly  partake  (T.  C.  il.  716,  717,  719).  Can  it  be  that  Swedenborg 
meant  to  describe  this  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord,  when  he  used 
the  language  of  the  Canon?  If  not,  then  he  must  have  had  reference 
to  the  Christian  church  as  constituted  in  his  day. 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  in  a  note,  two  additional  instances  of  a  recognition 
by  Swedenborg  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  the  words  in  a  sense  apparently  general,  yet  where  it  is  self-evident  that  his  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Old  Church  alone.  Speaking  of  the  love  of  ruling  from  the  love  of  self  he  says : 
'*But  this  love  assumesoueform  with  the  clergy  and  another  with  the  laity;  with  the  clergy, 
this  love  mounts  alof)  when  the  reins  are  given  to  it,  until  they  wish  to  be  gods,  but  with 
the  laity,  until  they  wish  to  be  kings,"  T.  C.  R.  n.  405.  Again,  "As  this  new  heaven, 
which  makes  the  internal  of  man,  increases,  so  far  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  New 
Church,  comes  down  from  that  heaven :  wherefore  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment,  but 
is  done  as  the  falses  of  the  former  church  are  removed;  for  what  is  new  cannot  enter 
where  falses  have  been  ingenerated,  unless  these  are  eradicated,  which  will  be  done 
among  the  clergy  and  thus  among  the  laity,"  T.  C.  R.  n.  784.  Perhaps,  in  this  latter  in- 
stance, the  sense  in  which  the  distinctive  words  are  used  is  not  even  apparently  general, 
yet  our  main  argument,  that  Swedenborg  in  using  the  words  in  the  Canons  has  reference 
to  the  Old  Church,  is  strengthened  by  this  passage,  because  here  he  manifestly  refers  to 
the  Old  Church  as  containing  within  itself  the  germ  of  the  New;  also  as  a  continuing 
church  the  clergy  of  which  in  their  proper  sphere  are  to  be  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  a  highly  important  New  Church  use.  This  passage  also  throws  much  light  over  the 
chapter  on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  government.  For  if  in  the  economy  of  the  N.  J.  the 
eradication  of  falses  within  the  clergy  of  the  Old  Church  is  to  be  the  means  of  inseminat- 
ing truths  with  the  laity,  it  is  obviously  according  to  order  in  that  church  that  these  two 
classes  should  preserve  their  distinctive  relations.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  new 
force  is  added  to  the  chapter  referred  to  {A.  C.  Vol.  xii.  p.  569),  for  the  suggestions  or 
directions  therein  contained  are  manifestly  calculated,  if  followed,  tu  facilitate  the  increase 
of  the  New  Church  within  the  bosom  of  the  Old.  Swedenborg  was  accustomed  to  relig- 
ious establishments  and  spoke  accordingly.  It  would  have  been  more  miraculous  than 
was  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  New  Dispensation,  if  he  had  foreseen  or  foretold 
that  within  a  few  years  after  his  own  decease  there  would  arise  in  the  Western  world — 
'*  a  church  without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king." 
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That  church  was  the  church  of  the  New  Covenant ;  it  had  the  pro- 
mise ot*  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  the  depository  of  the  Word.     In  its 
primitive  state,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  as  well  directly  as 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.     All  that  believed  were  toge- 
ther :  **  and  they,  continuing  daily,  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat"  (appropriat- 
ed the  good  of  the  Word  and  of  doctrine)  "with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people.'* 
The  apostles  knew  no  higher  name  than   witnesses  and  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  Christians  were  little  children.     A  glance  at  the 
Acts  will  show  the  shocking  contrast  between  what  was  then  the  re- 
lations between  the  teachers  and  the  taught  and  the  subsequent  rela- 
tions as  defined  by  the  canons  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century :  then  the  laity  were  enjoined  to  esteem  the  clergy  (styled 
mediators  of  the  Word)  to  be  prophets  and  to  revere  them  as  Gods. 
"  If  therefore  Moses  was  called  a  god  by  the  Lord,  let  the  Bishop  be 
honored  among  you  as  a  god  and  the  Deacon  as  his  prophet.     For  as 
Christ  doeth  nothing  without  his  Father,  so  neither  doeth  the  Deacon 
anything  without  his  Bishop.     And  as  the  Son  without  his  Father  is  no- 
thing, so  is  the  Deacon  nothing  without  his  Bishop."  The  laity  are  thus 
addressed  in  one  of  the  canons :  "  How  much  more  should  the  Word 
exhort  you  to  honor  your  spiritual  parents  (i.  e.  the  priesthood)  and  to 
love  them  as  your  benefactors  and  ambassadors  with  God,  who  have 
regenerated  you  by  water,  and  endowed  you  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,     *     *     *     *     who   have   imparted  to  you  the  saving 
body  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  who  have  loosed  you  from  your 
sins,     ♦     *     *     ♦     vvho  have  admitted  you  to  be  partakers  and  fel- 
low-heirs of  the  promise  of  God  !     Reverence  these  and  honor  them 
with  all  kinds  of  honor ;  ibr  they  have  received  from  God  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  in  judging  sinners  and  condemning  them  to  the  death 
of  eternal  fire,  as  also  in  loosing  the  penitent  from  their  sins,  and  re- 
storing them  to  a  new  liie" — {Consts,  and  Can.  Ho,  Apostles,  pp.  44, 
48).     To  these  usurpations  the  laity  passively  yielded.     Perhaps  they 
were  prepared  for  nothing  better.     They  did  not  have  the  Word  as  a 
medium  of  conjunction  with  heaven.     That  was  with  their  priests 
who  were  styled  the  mediators  of  it.     Consequently  the  people  know- 
ing nothing  else  of  the  Word  could  only  receive  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  sole  medium  which  they  recognized ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  in  the  church  in  Swedenborg's  day  the  Spirit  was  com- 
municated to  the  laity  chiefly  through  the  clergy — **  chiejly^^  because 
since  the  Reformation  the  Word  had  become  distributed  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  therefore  somewhat  of  conjunction  was  eflect- 
ed  by  means  of  it.     So  it  is  in  all  religions.      "  That  which  is  Holy  is 
continually  given ;  but   it  recedes   unless  the   Lord   is   addressed." 
Therefore  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Babylon- 
ian respectively  and  alike  receive  certain  operations  of  the  Divine 
proceeding  through  whatever  they   set  up  as  the  medium  between 
themselves  and  the   unknown  God.     With  the  Newchurchman,  the 
sole  medium  is  the  Divine  Human. 
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How  then  did  the  clergj^  of  the  Old  Church  receive  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Through  the  Word  and  such  truths  of  doctrine  from  it 
as  they  happened  to  believe.  Some  embraced  these  truths  in  their 
lives  and  thus  their  reception  was  more  complete.  But  the  clergy  of 
the  Old  Churchy  as  a  distinct  class^  did  have  certain  gifts  for  the  sake 
of  the  laity  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators ;  also  because  unless 
conjunction  had  been  with  the  clergy  it  could  not  have  taken  place  ; 
also  by  virtue  of  "  the  covenant  (or  promise,  sponsionem)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  guaranteed  by  our  Lord  to  His  Church  until  its  consummation. 
This  covenant  had  to  be  fulfilled  (if  at  all)  as  we  have  shown  through 
the  clergy  as  recognized  mediators,  therefore  as  a  distinct  class ;  but 
because,  as  a  class,  they  could  not,  each  for  himself,  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  reason  of  falses  of  doctrine  and  depravities  of  life,  therefore 
they  were  properly  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  representation  of  its 
translation. 

The  laity  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  such  as  all  history  shows 
them  to  have  been,  the  order  of  the  church,  or  of  the  things  of  heaven, 
among  them,  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  ecclesiastical 
governors.  These  governors  were  called  priests  and  their  office  the 
priesthood.  Being  recognized  as  mediators  between  the  laity  and  the 
Word,  and  having  peculiar  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  laity  and  the 
church,  they  were,  lor  the  sake  of  order,  to  be  the  objects  of  dignity 
and  honor  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  It  is  according  to 
order  that  they  should  still  receive  such  honor  from  their  subjects ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  official  sanctity,  they  still  often  render  import- 
ant services  in  suppressing  riots  and  restraining  crime.  In  their  of- 
ficial character  and  ministrations,  according  to  the  Providence  of  God, 
they  do  good  in  various  ways  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated — so 
much  good,  that  we  should  be  the  last  to  raise  against  them  the  re- 
volutionary cry  of  **  No  human  priesthood  !"  The  receivers  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  are  cautioned  against  such  extravagance  by 
the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  To  extend  the 
remark  of  Swedenborg  beyond  this  meaning,  would  be  to  give  it  a 
universal  application  and  consequently  to  enjoin  it  upon  Newchurch- 
men  to  accord  to  priests  of  the  Old  Church  a  dignity  and  honor  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanctity  of  their  office,  similar  to  that  which  these  priests 
receive  from  their  own  laity. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the  clergy  is 
to  form  or  continue  to  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  New  Church— dis- 
tinct in  reference  to  a  certain  superior  dignity  and  honor  held  to  be- 
long to  them  as  the  "  governors"  of  the  church ;  to  use  the  expression 
of  Swedenborg  in  the  passage  relied  on  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
A.  E.  F.  says.  Rep.  p.  312 :  **  The  man  is  composed  of  goods  and 
truths,  two  perfectly  distinct  things ;  priests  correspond,  in  the  collec- 
tive church,  with  goods  and  the  laity  consequently  with  truths,  and 
as  goods  and  truths  are  distinct,  the  clergy  and  laity  must  be  distinct 
also."  This  syllogism,  mutatis  mutandis ^  would  serve  equally  to  de- 
monstrate the  duality  of  the  Godhead  :  thus,  God  is  infinite  good  and 
infinite  truth,  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  The  Father  is  infinite 
good  and  the  Word  is  infinite  truth.      But  infinite  good  and  infinite 
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truth  are  distinct,  therefore  the  Father  and  the  Word  must  be  distinct 
also.  The  vice  is  in  the  statement,  as  of  a  universal  proposition,  that 
goods  and  truths  are  perfectly  distinct.  That  two  and  two  make 
four,  is  a  truth.  Punctualitv  in  business  is  a  good.  The  two  in  this 
case  are  perfectly  distinct  oecause  predicated  of  different  subjects. 
But  good  and  truth,  or  love  and  wisdom,  in  God  make  one.  So  they  do 
in  the  man  of  the  church. 

The  argument  on  this  point  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  priest.    It  is  an  English  "word 
derived  from  the  Greek  ftpeafhtipoi,  and  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
rtpio^vtipoi   when    applied  to  the  clergy.      It  is    also  the  English 
word  by  which  upevj  is  translated.     The  plural  of  this  latter  word  is 
used  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  i.  6,  "  And  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests.^*    The  force  of  the  term  priest  as  here  used  may  be  seen  in 
1  Peter,  ii.  5 :  "Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house, 
an  holy  priesthood  (wparev/ta)   to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  accep* 
table  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."    That  is,  in  the  Jewish  church  the 
ttpsvi  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  the  sins  of  the  people ; 
but  you,  through  the  Divine  Humanity,  are  yourselves  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices  for  your  reconciliation    with  God.*      Now,    it 
happens   that  priest  (wpevj)  and   priest  (irpe(r/3vT*poj)   have  two  very 
different  internal  significations  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  argument, 
A.  E.  F.  while  using  the  word  in  the  latter  sense,  gives  to  it  the  spirit- 
ual signification  belonging  to  it  in  the  former.     Priests  do  correspond 
with   goods ;  but   xpetf^vrtpo*   (always  translated  elders  in  our  ver- 
sion) signifies  the  intelligent ;  those  who  are  in  truths  derived  from 
good.     Now  let  us  attempt  to  re-construct  A.  E.  F.'s  syllogism  :  The 
man  is  composed  of  goods  and  truths;  presbyters  (priests)  correspond 
in  the  collective  church  with  truths  derived  from  good ;  therefore  in 
presbyters  g-oods  and  truths  are  conjoined;  but  every  man  in  the 
spiritual  church  is  in  truth  derived  from  good  ;  therefore  every  man  in 
the  spiritual  church  is  a  presbyter. 

How  strange  it  is  that  throughout  this  animated  controversy,  the 
word  Prophet  should  have  been  so  signally  overlooked.  Priest  or 
prophet  sometimes  occur  in  the  Scriptures  together ;  in  such  cases, 
the  former  signifies  one  who  leads  a  life  according  to  divine  truth  ; 
the  latter,  he  who  teaches  it  {A.  E.  624).  Paul  told  the  Corinthians  to 
desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  they  might  prophesy.  Early- 
mention  is  made  of  certain  prophets  and  teachers  who  were  at  Antioch. 
No  account  is  given  of  their  ordination ;  but  we  are  told  that  as  they 
ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted  they  were  instructed  by  the  Holy- 
Ghost  to  separate  two  of  their  number,  by  name,  for  a  special  mis- 
sion whereunto  the  Lord  had  called  them  (Acts  xiii.  1-3).  One  of  these, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  been  **  purged  out  of  the  legal  profession"  and 
straightway,  without  the  formal  ceremony  of  an  ordination,f  ''preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God"  (Acts  ix.  20). 


•  As  to  tlie  ambiguity  of  the  word  priest  and  its  derivation,  see  further,  Whately's  Logic, 
Appendix,  Tit,  Priest. 

t  If  St.  Paul  was  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Ananias,  then  he  was  or- 
dained by  a  *•  disciple"  merely  ;  and  if  the  laying  on  of  hands  be  ordination,  then  he  wa» 
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Speaking  of  prophets,  Swedenborg  remarks  upon  Ezek.  xiii.  2, 3,  8, 
"  By  the  prophets  mentioned  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Word,  in 
the  proximate  sense,  are  understood  prophets,  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  whom  the  Lord  spake ;  but  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense  those  prophets  are  not  understood,  but  all  who  are  led  by  the 
Lord  ;  for  with  them  also  the  Lord  flows  in  and  reveals  to  them  the 
arcana  of  the  Word^  whether  they  teach  them  or  not,  wherefore  such  are 
signified  by  prophets  in  the  spiritual  sense :  but  by  the  prophets  who 
prophesy  out  of  their  own  heart,  and  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  who 
see  vanity  and  divine  lies,  are  understood  all  who  are  not  taught  and 
led  by  the  Lord,  but  by  themselves,  whence  they  have  the  love  of  self 
instead  of  love  for  God,  and  the  love  of  the  world  instead  of  love  to- 
wards their  neighbor,  and  consequently  insanity  instead  of  intelligence, 
and  folly  instead  of  wisdom,  for  from  those  loves  falsities  continually 
flow."— ii.  E.  624. 

The  lines  in  the  above  extract  which  we  have  italicized,  define  the 
prophet  in  the  New  Church  and  furnish  the  test  of  his  title  to  the  name. 
There  is  no  danger  of  imposition.  The  false  prophet  to  the  man  of  the 
New  Church  will  ever  be  the  witness  of  his  own  lie.  Perhaps  there 
are,  as  yet,  no  prophets  in  the  church.  If  this  be  so,  the  Lord  is  not 
in  fault.  It  may  be  that  the  well-meant,  but  fearfully  mistaken,  hu- 
man policy,  of  setting  up  ecclesiastical  governors  over  the  man-child, 
has  impeded  the  impartation  of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Prophets  are 
never  sent  until  they  are  needed ;  the  gift  is  never  bestowed  so  long 
as  men  supersede  it  by  attempting  to  lead  themselves.  Perhaps  we 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  define  and  circumscribe  the  walls  of 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  We  may  possibly  have  gone  too  far  to- 
wards locating  the  Holy  City.  Swedenborg  speaks  of  "  the  few  who 
are  in  the  life  of  good,  and  are  called  the  elect,  who  now  may  be 
instructed,  and  with  whom  a  New  Church  is  to  be  established. 
Where  such  persons  are,  the  Lord  alone  knows ;  there  will  be  few 
within  the  church;  the  New  Churches  in  former  times  have  been  es- 
tablished among  the  Gentiles.'' — A.  C.  3898.  The  Lord  alone  knows  ! 
Let  no  man  rashly  step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

We  presume  that  the  Divine  commission  of  a  true  prophet  would 
be  recognized  by  those  who  might  be  of  the  church,  should  he  present 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  Word.  At  the  same  time  there  might  be 
in  the  church  some,  described  in  the  above  passage,  as  being  led  by 
the  Lord,  with  whom  the  Lord  flows  in  and  reveals  to  them  the  arcana 
of  the  Word,  but  yet  who  might  not  teach.  Hence  there  might  be 
in  the  church  at  the  same  time,  and  even  in  the  same  society,  teach- 
ing-prophets and  non-teaching-prophets.  How  could  the  distinction 
contended  for  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  be  applied  to  them  ? 
They  would  have  different  functions ;  yet  the  function  of  each  would 
make  one  in  act  with  the  functionary  himself  {A.  E.  n.  624,  p.  219), 
and  therefore  all,  irrespective  of  their  peculiar  functions,  would  be 
generically  prophets — ^the  teachers,  nothing  more ;  the  non- teachers, 
nothing  less. 

ordained  over  again  by  his  fellow-prophets  before  sailing  lo  Cyprus.     This  miglit  have 
been  initiating  him  into  the  second  grade  of  the  ministry,  but  who  ordained  his  ordainers  ? 
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That  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  governorship — in  other  words 
the  toleration  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  and  self-perpetuating  order 
of  men,  transmitting  to  each  other  peculiar  virtues  by  the  operation 
of  a  representative  ceremony — is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  heaven  and 
consequently  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Church,  we  think  is  further 
indicated  by  a  description  which  Swedenborg  gives  of  a  certain  an- 
gelic choir.  He  says :  "  Although  they  were  many,  still  they  all 
thought  and  spake  as  one,  thus  they  thought  and  represented  as  one, 
and  this  because  none  was  desirous  to  act  at  all  from  himself, 
still  less  to  preside  over  the  rest  and  lead  the  choir,  for  whoever 
does  this,  is  of  himself  dissociated  instantly;  but  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  mutually  by  each  other,  thus  all  in  singtdar 
and  in  general  by  the  Lord'^ — A.  C.  3350.  The  italics  of  course  are 
our  own  and  we  waive  any  comments. 

B.  W.  H. 


ARTICLE   II. 


LETTER  FROM  MADAME  GUION  TO  FENELON. 

For  the  New  Church  Repository. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated  Madame  Guion.  This  remarkable 
woman  belonged  to  the  class  of  those  who,  in  religion,  are  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Mystics.  This  class  of  religionists,  though  generally  condemned  by  the  OW 
Church  as  dreamers,  enthusiasts  of  a  bad  though  quiet  kind,  and  quite  unintelligible, 
are  destined  to  be  esteemed,  by  the  New  Church,  as  the  best  and  worthiest  fruit  of  the 
past  dispensation.  Their  enthusiasm,  examined  from  its  point  of  view,  is  seen  to  have 
been  insj)ired  by  the  Holy  Si)irit,  and  their  obscurity  clears  up  into  luminous  propositions 
relating  to  the  liigliest  grade  of  the  interior  life  or  the  soul.  So  far  as  the  New  Church 
will  refer,  except  for  merely  historical  purposes,  to  the  religious  writings  of  the  past,  it 
will,  without  doubt,  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  of  the  Mystics. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Fenelon,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Madame  Guion,  and 
whom  sh«  was  the  chief  instrument  of  forming  to  that  pure  and  elevated  piety  which  has 
attracted  such  universal  admiration  to  his  character.  She  was  qualified  for  the  odlce 
which  she  performed  towards  him  under  the  Divine  Providence,  by  that  peculiar  gift  of 
perceiving  the  states  of  persons  with  whom  she  was  spiritually  related,  of  which  she  has 
given  such  wonderful  details  in  her  autobiography.  There  arc  some  allusions  to  this  gift 
in  the  letter  itself. 

Madame  Guion  was  charged  by  the  controversialists  of  her  day,  of  whom  La  Bruyero, 
the  author  of  the  **  Characters,"  was  one,  with  denying  the  co-operation  of  man  with  the 
divine  grace.     Her  views  were  hence  stigmatized  as   Quielism.     But  when  examined, 
with  even  ordinary  care,  as  she  has  given  them  herself,  they  stand  completely  clear  of 
any  well-founded  imputation  of  this  kind.     She  meets  the  objection,  explicitly,  in  various 
parts  of  her  works,  and  sets  it  aside  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  candid  inquirer. 
That  she  should  have  been  misapprehended,  on  this  and  many  other  points,  is  not  strange, 
if  we  consider  two  things.     The  first  is,  that  genuine  rational  truths  are  sure  to  be  de- 
spised and  rejected   by  the  imperfect  rational,  and  that  these  yet  were  the  very  truths 
which  she  delivered  to  those  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  them,  either  from  experience 
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or  by  theory.  The  second  is,  that  she  needed,  for  a  lucid  exposition  of  lier  views,  a  just 
science  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  proper  vocabulary.  This  want  is  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  see,  that  such  phrases  of  Madame  Guion*s  as  seem  to  deny  all  action  to  man,  and 
to  require  of  him  that  he  should  wait,  like  something  inanimate,  to  be  moved  by  the 
divine  impulse,  are  really  designed  to  teach,  that  he  must  desist  from  all  actions  from  his 
own  proprium.  A  celestial  proprium  she  fully  acknowledges.  In  condemning  reason,  in 
like  manner,  she  means  ratiocination,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

It  is  not  designed  to  ailirm  that  all  the  statements,  either  of  the  letter  here  given,  or  of 
her  writings  in  general,  can  be  accepted  implicitly.  In  matters  of  doctrine — though 
these  appear  to  a  very  limited  extent — she  is  an  adherent  to  the  faith  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  and  some  of  the  ascetic  maxims  and  devotional  usages  of  that  Church  are  occa- 
sionally  mentioned  by  her  with  approbation.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  doctrine  is 
never  taught  by  the  internal  way  ;  the  wonder  is,  that  such  errors  in  her  knowledge 
should  have  been  compatible  with  the  lofty  state,  exceeded,  it  may  safely  be  said,  by  no 
other  of  which  there  is  a  record  leA  us  in  the  archives  of  Christianity,  which  she  finally 
attained.  But  such  things  as  these  in  her  writings  are  passed  over  almost  without  notice, 
by  those  who  read  with  spiritual  discernment,  being  completely  eclipsed  by  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  interior  lile,  and  the  rich  collection  of  precepts  for  advancing  in  it, 
which  they  every  where  contain. 

A.  E.  F. 

I  HAVE  had  an  earnest  desire  to  write  to  you,  and  one  which  impels 
me  strongly.  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  you  read  the 
writings  of  M.  N.,  you  should  nourish  yourself  simply  with  what 
relates  to  pure  faiih.  All  that  concerns  active  death,  or  the  practice 
of  the  virtues,  although  written,  apparently,  for  persons  more  ad- 
advanced  than  yourself,  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  you ;  for  you  must 
not  regard  your  soul,  either  as  respects  the  time  during  which  it  has 
been  devoted  to  Got!,  or  the  labor  and  practice  of  the  virtues,  in 
certain  degrees  not  adapted  to  your  case,  but  only  as  respects  the 
deadening  of  your  will.  I  say  deadening,  because  there  is  not  yet 
with  you  that  state  of  entire  death  which  you  will  experience  at 
some  future  day.  God  is  leading  you  himself,  and  He  requires,  on 
your  part,  no  other  effort  than  that  of  leaving  Him  to  do  all,  and  of 
dying  simply,  from  moment  to  moment,  by  all  the  events  of  life,  and 
to  all  your  repugnances,  suffering  yourself  to  be  devoured  by  them, 
whatever  they  may  be.  God  will  find  in  you  the  wherewith  to  bring 
about  this  death  ;  He  is  even  now  preparing  your  soul  for  this  result 
by  repose,  by  the  process  of  mortification  and  by  cessation  from  all  pro- 
per activity.  He  is  laboring  with  you,  as  the  sun  does  in  the  earth, 
which  cau.ses  all  plants  to  germinate  without  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering his  labors  before  they  manifest  themselves  externally.  It  is 
the  same  with  you.  But  be  assured  that  you  will  never  have  the 
possession  of  any  thing.  You  will  not  have  the  virtues,  except  by 
losing  them  ;  and  what  I  say  of  the  virtues,  I  say  of  every  thing  else. 

As  long  as  the  journey  of  faith  lasts,  the  soul  sees  nothing,  distin- 
guishes nothing,  holds,  apparently,  to  nothing.  It  is  as  when  a  person 
is  walking  in  a  level  country,  who  walks  insensibly,  without  fear  and 
without  support;   but  as  soon  as  he  comes,  unexpectedly,  to  the 
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declivity  of  a  precipice,  and  finds  himself  falling,  he  is  naturally 
seized  with  fear,  and  grasps  every  thing  he  comes  across  \vhich  is 
capable  of  holding  him  up ;  he  would  actually  support  himself  by 
them,  if  the  very  things  which  he  grasps  were  not  snatched  from 
him,  or  did  not  give  way  in  his  hands.  He  then,  generally,  holds  by 
little  thorn-bushes,  which,  not  having  strength  to  hold  him  up,  serve 
only  to  tear  his  flesh  and  make  him  feel  their  points,  to  persuade  him 
that  he  falls  only  because  he  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  endure 
their  rending,  and  to  cling  to  them  in  spite  of  the  extreme  pain  they 
inflict. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  that  this  deadened  will  revives,  not  by  any 
choice  proper  to  it,  either  of  fearing  or  desiring,  but  from  its  natural 
propensity  which  is  lost  only  by  death.  This  death  excludes  alike  all 
repugnances  and  all  desires,  not  only  in  the  pure,  simple  and  naked 
state  of  faith,  but  in  states  apparently  of  the  greatest  danger.  For 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  losing  all  desires  and  repugnances 
in  the  simple  and  general  state  you  now  are  in,  and  not  retaining 
them  in  the  most  frightful  and  desperate  loss.  And  yet  it  is  this  state 
of  non- willing,  this  exclusion  of  all  repugnances,  which  must  be  the 
inmost  thing  with  you.  For  your  appeal  is  not  to  any  gift,  practice, 
or  particular  species  of  sanctity, — it  is  not  even  to  follow  Provi- 
dence step  by  step :  this  is  a  result  of  your  state,  and  not  the  essen- 
tial of  it.  The  essential  of  your  state  is  the  entire  loss  of  all  "will, 
[of  your  own],  not  only  as  to  the  feeling  of  it,  but  really.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  that  God  will  exercise  over  you  a  wonderful  leading, 
having  reference  to  yourself  alone,  and  adapted  to  what  He  has 
Himself  gifted  you  with. 

For,  besides  that  general  leading  which  He  exercises  with  souls 
that  are  led  in  faith.  He  has  a  peculiar  leading  of  death,  and  one 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  state,  quality,  and  constitution  of  each 
one.  That  which  would  cause  others  to  die  to  themselves  would  but 
graze  your  skin,  by  reason  of  the  firm  and  solid  character  which  God 
has  given  you.  You  are  not  a  man  to  be  holy  or  virtuous,  but  to  be 
after  God's  own  heart ;  you  are  to  be  made,  properly  speaking,  the  'will 
of  God.  Yes,  this  is  the  single  thing  which  God  requires  of  you.  His 
will  is  to  be  your  life,  your  rule,  your  law.  This  is  an  essential  will, 
which  is  particular  for  each  one  of  us,  and  which  has  no  relation  to 
that  general  will  which  is  declared  and  known  of  all.  Thus  it  is 
only  for  those  souls  to  whom  it  is  revealed  a  little  through  the  great- 
est obscurity. 

This  essential  will,  so  long  as  it  leads  the  soul  into  a  state  of  being 
lost  to  itself,  and  before  it  has  as  yet  introduced  it  into  its  first  prin- 
ciple and  into  perfect  unity,  admits  of  a  thousand  uncertainties  to  the 
soul  which  possesses  it,  although  it  is  very  certain  and  infallible  in 
itself.  Certainty  would  be  a  stay  to  it,  and  would  hinder  its  total 
destruction ;  it  finds  its  assurance  only  in  absolute  despair.  It  is 
easy  to  hope  for  nothing  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  and  to 
endure  ;  but  it  is  not  so — save  where  there  is  a  courage  and  fidelity 
beyond  imagination — where  all  self-reflexion  is  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
all  [interested]  views  of  eternity  are  to  be  dropped  in  what  would 
appear  the  assured  loss  of  eternity  itself. 
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You  believe  that  you  experience  repugnances,  but  that  which  you 
feel  is  not  to  be  so  considered.  We  must  not  look  upon  any  thing  as 
repugnances,  save  those  feelings  which  have  reference  to  the  leading 
of  God  with  us,  which  cause  us  to  desire  one  state  rather  than 
another,  and  which,  in  a  word,  are  marks  of  [natural]  life  in  us. 
These  repugnances  cannot  as  yet  exist  in  you,  because  they  are 
incompatible  with  the  deadening  which  characterizes  your  present 
state,  and  because  God  as  yet  requires  of  you  nothing  which  can  give  • 
you  fear.  If  this  should  come  to  pass,  you  would  see  start  to  life 
again,  the  fears,  alarms,  and  secret  desires  which  are  the  appanage  of 
the  will  while  it  is  still  living;  for  your  will  will  never  die  except  by 
the  experience  of  these  awakenings,  and  of  its  remaining  life.  Death 
suffers  itself  to  be  cast  into  the  mud,  or  to  be  placed  on  the  throne, 
with  the  same  facility,  because,  not  living  any  longer,  it  feels  no 
longer.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  him  who  lives  and  sees  what 
is  done  to  him.  Though  pliable  to  let  that  be  done  to  him  which  is 
done,  he  is  yet  invaded  by  natural  fear.  That  which  you  experience 
cannot  properly  be  called  repugnances  of  the  will,  because  they  are 
exterior  things  and  things  without  you.  They  are  mere  natural 
repugnances  at  things  which  do  not  suit  you,  by  means  of  which  we 
die  to  these  very  things. 

Although  what  I  am  writing  to  you  may  appear,  perhaps,  not  to 
suit  you  altogether  at  present,  when  your  will,  having  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  it,  has  become  as  if  without  appetite  (in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  is  nothing  with  you  which  embraces  or  desires 
a  perfection  superior  to  that  which  you  now  enjoy, — a  very  good 
state  of  mind),  yet  it  will  be  very  useful  to  you  ;  you  will  know  one 
day  that  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  when  all  which  you  read  and 
which  now  pleases  you  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light.  You 
will  relish  these  things  and  understand  them  according  to  your  then 
state  ;  you  see  them  at  present  in  one  way,  —  you  will  then  see  them 
in  another,  so  that  they  will  be  adapted  to  all  your  life.  My  little 
work,  "  The  Torrents,"  will  show  you  your  state  in  all  the  periods  of 
your  life.  I  tell  you  this  with  certainty,  and  beg  you  not  to  destroy 
your  health ;  it  will  be  useful,  one  day,  both  to  yourself  and  others. 

Besides  the  general  and  continual  perception  which  I  have  of  the 
state  of  your  soul,  in  which  I  experience  no  obstacle,  nor  medium, 
and  have  a  certain  penetration  by  which  it  seems  to  me  that  I  reach 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  God  gives  to  me  a  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  of  your  state,  and  disposition,  and  of  what  makes  its  inti- 
mate and  essential  [element].  It  appears  to  me  a  proceeding  of  God, 
of  an  abasing  and  humbling  character  towards  you,  that  He  should 
be  pleased  thus  to  suggest  to  me  what  is  useful  for  you ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  the  case,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  because  such  is  His  good 
pleasure,  without  reference  either  to  what  you  are  or  to  what  I  am. 
This  will  be  the  case  yet  more  when  your  interior  uncertainties  shall 
commence.  Besides  the  general  perception  which  God  gives  me  of 
souls,  which  admits  or  rejects  them  according  as  God  Himself  does, 
He  gives  me  a  certain  knowledge  and  facility  in  reference  to  souls  in 
particular,  so  that  although  there  is  a  general  way  in  which  they  are 
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all  to  be  led,  I  have  never  found  two  which  resembled  one  another 
and  to  whom  I  could  give  the  same  counsels.     These  diversities, 
which  make  but  one  indivisible  whole,  are  worthy  of  the  majesty  of 
God. 

I  beg  yon  to  drop  all  the  histories  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  read 
merely  what  relates  to  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  possession  of  the  promised  land.  This  will  not  be  so 
strange.  I  say  this,  presuming  that  you  feel  no  repugnance  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  necessary  that  you  should  discover  in  yourself  (and  you 
will  do  so  at  once)  the  difference  between  repugnances  merely  ex- 
terior and  natural,  and  those  which  are  of  the  inmost.  For  as  your 
principal  state  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  yield  to  God,  and  to  be  under 
His  hand  as  it  were  a  feather  without  resistance  (since  for  this  you 
feel  a  particular  attraction),  it  is  very  important  that  j'ou  should  be 
able  to  perceive,  that  all  which  is  repugnant  merely  to  your  exterior 
and  to  nature,  which  admits  what  agrees  with  it,  and  rejects  what 
does  not  (though  by  this  I  do  not  mean  what  has  relation  to  the  body, 
but  the  importunity  of  the  creatures  and  of  the  events  of  life), — I 
say,  that  all  these  things  repugnant  to  you  exteriorly  ought  to  be 
borne  in  a  state  of  death,  so  that  you  shall  give  yourself  up  to  them 
like  a  little  bark  exposed  without  a  pilot  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
which  yields,  without  choice,  to  all  which  sweeps  it  along.  But  as 
regards  the  repugnances  of  the  inmost,  far  from  combating  them, 
they  must  be  followed,  because  it  is  God  in  you  who  will  admit  or 
reject.     To  this  point  you  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  led  by  Him. 

To  this  you  will  reply  :  "  How  can  I  direct  attention  to  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  following  or  rejecting  things?  This  would  be  con- 
trary to  naked  faith  which  admits  not  [of  any  self-reflexion]."  This 
would  be  true  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  by  this  kind  of  attention. 
But  just  as  every  existing  state  continues,  and  we  pursue  our  w'ay 
without  thinking  of  it  when  we  encounter  no  obstacle,  in  like  manner 
we  walk  on  by  aid  of  the  shadowy  light  of  faith  so  long  as  nothing 
resists  and  gives  repugnance.  Now  this  resistance  and  repugnance 
makes  itself  known  the  moment  it  is  encountered,  while  yet  the  soul, 
notwithstanding,  does  not  rest  in  a  state  of  self-attention  ;  just  as  a 
blind  man  keeps  on,  until,  coming  to  a  wall  which  cliecks  him,  he 
understands  that  he  must  go  another  way,  without,  however,  engag- 
ing in  any  reasoning  about  it.  Yield  always  to  God  in  whatever 
state  you  may  be,  and  whatever  He  may  require  of  you,  and  you  will 
always  be  in  peace.  Resist  Hirn  in  the  least,  wishing  ever  to  please 
Him,  and  you  immediately  lose  the  centre,  and  furrows  appear  upon 
what  was  before  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  sea ;  this  sea  even  falls  into 
storm  and  tempest  when  simple  repugnance  to  the  will  of  God  be- 
comes resistance.  **  Who  hath  resisted  Him  and  prospered  ?  "  I 
cannot  repeat  this  to  you  too  often,  for  on  this  principle  God  will  lead 
you  all  your  life. 

What  causes  the  inquietudes  of  souls  not  enlightened  is  a  resistance, 
which  they  are  often  not  aware  of.  As  the  delicacy  of  God  is  infi- 
nite, and  He  often  only  presents  to- the  soul  what  He  requires  of  it, 
the  soul  not  accustomed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  spirit  makes  use  of  its 
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reason  to  escape  from  what  is  proposed  to  it,  and  this  from  its  very 
apprehension  of  being  deceived ;  it  then  falls  into  obscurity  and 
trouble,  and  gradually  wanders  away,  and  becomes  perplexed,  be- 
cause it  loses  the  very  idea  of  what  God  has  required  of  it.  It  is 
gradually  invaded  by  distress,  though  it  makes  use  thereof  in  a 
virtuous  manner,  bearing  it  like  any  other  trouble,  or,  at  least, 
endeavoring  to  do  so.  But  all  this  does  not  restore  it  to  its  ordinary 
state  till  God,  by  a  superior  light,  or  by  some  person  highly  illumi- 
nated, gives  it  to  understand  this  resistance,  and  to  enter  into  acqui- 
escence not  of  act  but  of  effect. 

You  perceive  then,  M.,  that  what  I  have  said  is  most  true,  that 
one  must  have  arrived  at  perfect  indifference  in  order  to  receive  the 
pure  light  and  to  follow  God ;  for  the  light  often  conceals  itself  so 
deeply,  that  it  is  misapprehended,  and  disguises  itself  with  so  much 
address  that  it  seems  to  be  not  itself,  but  something  quite  opposite. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  that  case?  It  must  still  be  followed  blindly. 
He  who  is  in  perfect  indifference,  which  is  like  a  perfect  equilibrium, 
is  rocked  by  the  slightest  movement,  and  a  grain  of  sand  is  a  suffi- 
cient weight  for  the  purpose.  But  without  this  indifference,  the  soul 
cannot  acquire  that  pliancy  which  it  should  have  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  God. 

The  communication  which  God  makes  to  the  soul  by  Himself  and 
by  his  creatures  is  always  mutually  adapted  among  the  creatures 
themselves,  and  suited  to  the  state  of  the  soul,  if  it  is  a  person  who 
has  need  of  the  sensible,  the  communication  is  made  with  relish  and 
sensibility.  If  it  needs  only  pliability  in  the  hand  of  God,  his  soul  is 
rendered  thereby  more  pliable.  If  it  is  in  a  state  of  death,  it  causes 
death.  If  it  has  need  of  courage,  it  communicates  an  imperceptible 
courage.  Thus,  we  must  not  judge  of  the  benefit  which  we  receiv^e 
from  communications  by  what  we  feel  or  relish  sensibly,  but  by  the 
event,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  given  to  us  always  what  is  fitted 
for  us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  what  is  accordant  with  His  eternal 
designs  towards  us. 

The  person  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday  carries  within  him 
the  source  of  his  exercise  and  the  cause  of  his  death.  Do  not  fear 
for  him  ;  he  is  attached  to  you  by  a  bond.  If  he  leaves  you,  he  will 
return  again.  Cultivate,  above  all,  the  germ  of  the  interior  which 
there  is  in  him,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not  fear  to  help  him  according 
to  your  light.  He  needs,  especially,  that  the  germ  of  the  interior 
should  be  cultivated  and  nourished  by  reading  and  silence.  He  re- 
quires books  which  have  the  germ  of  spiritual  life  in  them.  But  do 
not  spare  him;  if  you  should  restrain  yourself  in  the  least  towards 
him,  it  would  create  an  obstacle  and  a  barrier  between  you,  which, 
in  spite  of  natural  friendship,  would  hinder  the  correspondence  of  the 
heart.  And  as  God  will  make  use  of  you  to  help  him.  He  will  make 
use  of  you  also  to  exercise  him.  He  also  will  serve  to  exercise  you  ; 
but  his  fidelity  towards  you  ought  to  be  perfect.  I  could  not  help 
writing  you  this,  notwithstanding  my  fever.  I  am  debtor  to  God 
and  to  you;  if  I  annoy  you,  forbid  me  to  write,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
obey  you. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


BIBLICAL  SCIENCE. 

God,  in  His  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  "  speaks  as  never  man  spakey** 
in  the  utterance  of  a  language  containing  a  sense  within  a  sense,  or 
rather  in  the  ennunciation,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  divine^  an- 
gelic, and  human  intelligence ;  so  that,  in  its  ample,  or  adequate  sig- 
nification, a  plurality  of  senses  are  unitedly  made  to  appear. 

This  language  is  designated  by  that  of  correspondences ;  and  in  its 
full  and  utmost  meaning,  there  exist  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  Mris- 
dom;  so  that  by  one  idiom  or  tongue,  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial 
information  is  imparted  by  the  one  reading,  and  the  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  this  notable  and  exact  science. 

To  the  apprehension  of  man,  God  is  a  Being  of  love,  wisdom,  and 
infinite  use ;  his  nature,  laws,  ordinances,  and  attributes,  therefore,  in 
the  order  of  things,  must  be  fAree/bW  also;  as  like,  in  its  fertile  re- 
sources and  productive  nature,  is  ever  in  the  endeavor  to  re-produce 
its  like. 

The  schools,  both  literary  and  theological,  are  silent,  if  not  unad- 
vised, regarding  the  nature  and  existence  of  this  truthful  and  exact 
language ;  and  hence  the  inexactness  with  regard  to  religious,  moral, 
and  scientific  subjects ;  most,  or  all,  being  theoretical,  and  founded 
upon  imaginary  data,  and  one  therefore  conjectural  altogether. 

Two  distinct  and  inseparable  order  of  degrees  exist ;  both  of  which, 
arc  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  this  divine  language :  one  is  of  a 
discrete,  and  the  other  is  of  a  continuous  character ;  and  by  their  use 
and  uniform  employment,  "  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  are  made  clear, 
distinct,  and  in  all  respects  perceptible.  Thus  with  precision  and  un- 
mistakable exactness,  the  arcana  of  God's  Word  and  works,  in  all 
their  excellence  and  sublimity,  are  opened  up  to  the  finite  vision ;  so 
that  God  is  ever  saying,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

The  subject  of  degrees,  in  all  their  amplitude  and  importance,  is 
one  not  readily  made  familiar ;  because  it  is  neither  known  or  treated 
of  in  a  manner  that  is  exact  or  accurate.  When  properly  known  and 
familiarly  apprehended,  the  distinction  between  God's  Word  and  that 
of  secular  or  profane  writings  will  be  made  apparent,  as  truths  have 
a  safe  and  inviolate  guard  and  protection  by  this  exterior  and  interior 
covering — this  sacred  envelope  and  outward  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  all  human  composition,  no  pretension  is  had  to  any  other  than 
the  obvious  or  literal  sense,  and  what  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the 
letter ;  but  the  Word  and  its  meaning,  so  far  transcends  this  as  the 
infinite  is  above  and  over  the  finite;  so  that,  once  for  all,  it  may  be 
discovered  in  good  earnest,  that  the  **  Lord  truly  speaks  as  never  man 
spake  ;"  and  by  a  knowledge  and  the  observance  of  this  mode  of  com- 
munication, the  contrast  or  disparity  may  be  readily  seen  and  detected. 

By  the  intimations  given  above,  it  may  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  man  himself  is  of  a  trinul  nature;  and  that,  in  the  elements  of 
his  composition,  degrees  exist ;  for  instance,  the  soul,  body,  and  the 
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ability  to  operate  with  each  ;  in  this  we  are  shown,  in  a  limited  manner, 
a  miniature  likeness  and  image  of  that  Being,  who,  in  the  production 
of  forms  and  organizations,  is  ever  in  some  degree  of  resemblance, 
producing  things  in  many,  if  not  all,  respects  assimilating  to  and  par- 
taking of  a  kindred  nature. 

Therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  human  nature  especially  is 
gifted  with  powers  and  faculties  such,  in  their  development,  from 
time  to  time,  or  from  states  of  progression  one  succeeding  an- 
other, that  all  and  each  may  ever  increase,  and  in  a  ratio  not  subject 
to  accurate  computation,  but  that  now  and  forever  the  perfection  of 
intellect  and  purity  of  the  affections  may  go  on  and  add  to  gifts  of 
a  high  and  still  more  exalted  order,  for  aught  we  may  know,  or  now 
be  advised  of,  than  anything  within  the  range  of  what  may  be  known  or 
conceived  of  to  an  extent  ad  infinitum ;  so  that,  as  the  Psalmist  is  led 
to  say,  **  In  thy  light,  shall  we  see  light" 

S.  S. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 


HAVE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  IIOMCEOPATHY  AN  AFFINITY  WITH  THE 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  I 

The  following  ablo  discussion  of  this  question  was  drawn  out  by  a  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  the  New-York  Tribune  of  Sept.  14,  1850,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  in  Physiolo- 
gy,"  and  signed  "  Investigator.'*  This  paragraph,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a  covert 
advertisement  of  some  opposing  mode  or  theory  of  medical  practice  which  required  the  dis- 
paragement of  other  systems,  and  particularly  of  HomcBopathy,  in  order  to  its  own  suc- 
cess, we  here  insert  that  the  reader  may  have  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  argument  of  the  present  article  proceeds. 

An  Inquiry  in  Physiology. — "  Contraries  are  cured  by  contraries." — Cialtn, 
••  He  casts  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  prince  of  devils." — Phariuet. 
"Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan." — Jenu  Christ, 
"  Evil  cannot  cast  out  evil." — Stvedenborg, 
•*  Like  cures  like." — Hahnemann. 
Which  is  right,  Hahnemaim  or  his  antagonists  1    If  the  Homceopathist  is  right,  the 
others  are  all  wrong.     How  are  we  to  know  ?  Investioatob. 

Shortly  ufier  the  appearance  of  this  article  we  received  from  an  eminent  Homceopa- 
thist in  Philadelphia  a  communication  from  whicn  we  give  the  following  extract,  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  origination  of  Mr.  De  Charms'  article. 

••  Dear  Sir, — The  Tribune,  of  Sept.  14,  contained  as  an  advertisement,  •  An  Inquiry 
in  Physiology,'  and  five  quotation",  signed,  'Investigator,'  intended  to  make  the  impres- 
sion on  shullow-minded  men  that  Homoeopathy  is  at  variance  with  Galen,  the  Pharisees, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Swedenborg.  The  four  authorities  quoted  are  made  to  tsiy  what  they  never 
did,  except  the  Pharisees.  Every  reader  would  find  it  so.  Thus  the  advertisement  is  not 
worth  answering,  being  of  the  same  quality  with  other  quack  advertisements.  But  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  prove  the  identity  of  Hahnemann's  principles  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

**  As  regards  myself,  I  have,  for  the  space  of  25  years,  defended  the  identity  of  the  law 
simUia  nmUibui  with  the  law  contraria  cofUrariii,  provided  we  understand  dearly  what 
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if  similar  and  what  is  contrary.  Having  been  a  receiver  of  the  New  Church  since  1840» 
my  views  have  become  clearer,  bat  uot  altered. 

"  Thus  I  can  only  hear,  with  the  greatest  interest,  what  others  have  to  say,  especially 
such  as  are  at  lionie  in  the  books  of  the  Church — and  I  asked  Mr.  De  Charms  what  he 
would  say  to  defend  Homoeopathy  on  New  Church  grounds. 

**  His  answer  is  a  complete  exposition  and  ought  to  be  given  to  others.  I  enclose  it  to 
you  and  I  wish  you  would  consider  it  worth  the  trouble  to  ask  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
if  he  would  print  it  in  his  columns;  and  if,  what  I  anticipate,  he  refuses,  to  have  it 
printed  in  your  New  Church  Magazine." 

As  the  writer  anticipated,  the  Tribune  declined  the  publication  of  the  Reply,  but  not, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  from  any  prejudice  against  the  system  of  Homoeopathy,  of  which 
the  editor  is  a  firm  friend  and  patron,  and  in  favor  of  which  his  paper  has  often  emphat- 
ically spoken,  but  from  the  crowded  state  of  his  columns  and  from  the  peculiarly  theologi- 
cal cast  of  the  communication.  In  these  circumstances  the  alternative  course  suggested 
of  its  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository  has  been  determined  upon,  a  decision 
which  we  doubt  not  will  justify  itself  to  the  mass  of  our  readers  from  the  ability  and  good 
spirit  which  mark  the  article,  and  from  its  evidently  intimate  relations  with  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  New  Church. 

As,  however,  in  this  and  all  similar  cases,  we  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  undue 
partisanship  in  regard  to  disputed  questions,  we  shall  cheerfully  accord  to**  Investigator,**  or 
any  one  of  kindred  sentiments,  the  opportunity  of  reply,  provided  only  that  such  reply  be 
a  candid  and  argumentative  discussion  of  the  principles  involved.  Mr.  De  Charms,  it  w^ill 
be  seen,  has  taken  a  strongly  affirmative  ground  on  the  subject,  and  sustained  his  position 
by  a  ricfidly  logical  course  of  reasoning.  Tlie  proper  and  only  proper  mode  of  meeting  his 
conclusions  is  to  show  that  his  premises  are  false  or  his  dialectical  processes  unsound. 
Any  one  who  shall  see  fit  to  assume  the  task  of  refutation  on  these  conditions  shall  have 
free  access  to  our  pages,  but  they  will  be  hermetically  closed  against  vaguo  declamation, 
loose  logic,  or  appeals  to  prejudice.  £d. 

AN    ANSWER   TO    "  INVESTIGATOR's"    "  INQUIRY    IN   PHYSIOLOGY." 

"  Contraries  arc  cured  by  contraries." — Galen.  We  are  informed, 
by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  Galen  nowhere  says  this  in  just 
such  or  so  many  words.  Still  it  must  be  conceded,  that  it  is  a  maxim 
fairly  deducible  from  what  he  does  say  in  his  works.  But  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy for  all  that.  At  best,  it  is  only  an  apparent  truth.  A  contrary 
disease  never  cures,  it  only  palliates  its  contrary. 

All  life  is  the  result  of  action  and  re-action.  So  in  the  cure  of  dis* 
ease,  every  medicament  has  an  active  and  re-active  effect  on  the  hu- 
man organism.  The  active  effect  is  primary,  the  re-active  is  second- 
ary. And  the  whole  history  of  medicine  proves  that  while  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  a  counter-irritant  remedy  may  be  present  alleviation 
of  painful  or  morbid  symptom?;,  its  secondary  or  re-active  effect  is  in- 
creased disease.  For  instance,  the  primary  effect  of  a  medicine  is 
sometimes  to  relax  the  bowels,  the  secondary  is  to  constipate  them. 
The  primary  effect  is  sometimes  to  soothe,  and  to  promote  sleep  ;  the 
secondary  is  to  excite,  and  to  cause  wakefulness.  If  a  man  burns  his 
hand,  the  primary  effect  of  plunging  it  into  cold  water  may  be  tem- 
porary relief  of  pain ;  but  in  the  re-action  there  are  increased  in- 
flammation and  anguish.  So  if  a  man's  foot  is  frosted,  and  he  puts  it  to 
the  fire.  In  these,  and  in  all  cases,  a  cure  is  effected  by  administer- 
ing a  medicament,  the  primary  effect  of  which  upon  the  healthy  sys- 
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tern  would  be  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  morbid  one.  Thns^ 
when  the  hand  is  burned,  the  remedy  is  to  hold  it  to  the  fire,  or  to  ap- 
ply some  substance,  like  soap,  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  alcohol,  the 
effect  of  which  upon  an  abraded  healthy  cuticle  is  like  that  of  a  burn. 
When  the  foot  is  frosted,  the  remedy  is  to  rub  it  in  snow.  When  a 
man  is  dead  drunk,  a  good  remedy  is  to  pump  cold  water  on  him  ;  for 
this,  in  health,  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  drunkenness. 
The  homoBopathist  does  not  give  a  drunken  man  more  whiskey  to  cure 
him.  He  may  practice  on  the  allopathic  principle,  and  prescribe 
brandy  to  a  man  affected  with  mania  a  potu :  but  this  is  to  palliate 
only,  not  to  cure.  It  is  to  sustain  the  sinking  system,  until  curative 
remedies  can  be  made  to  act  upon  it.  He  never  excites  the  same  dis- 
ease in  curing.  This  is  the  slander  of  his  jealous,  envious,  or  inter- 
ested opponent,  who  accuses  him  of  casting  out  devils  by  the  prince 
of  devils,  and  thinks  to  confute  the  truth  of  his  system  by  misrepre- 
senting it. 

When  a  man  is  poisoned  by  a  mineral,  the  remedy  is  not  another 
mineral  poison,  but  a  corresponding  poison  from  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble kingdom ;  and  vice  versa.  Or  if  the  remedy  be  a  mineral  poison, 
it  is  one  from  a  lower  discrete  degree  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
law  of  derivation  calls  for  the  cure  of  animal  by  vegetable  poisons, 
and  of  vegetable  poisons  by  mineral ;  or  of  poisons  in  the  higher  de- 
grees of  each  kingdom,  respectively,  by  those  of  the  lower  degrees. 
For  the  pleasure  which  infernal  spirits  feel  in  the  activity  of  their 
demoniacal  delights  is  greater  in  the  ratio  that  the  plane  of  their 
operation  is  more  ultimate.  And  hence  they  willingly  leave  their 
corresponding  poison  in  a  higher  degree,  that  they  may  enjoy  increas- 
ed pleasure  in  the  more  violent  activity  of  their  delights  in  the  similar 
poison  of  a  lower  degree. 

Higher  and  lower  are  relative  terms.  In  the  hells,  that  is  highest 
which  is  lowest  in  the  heavens.  Hence  mineral  poisons  are  more 
virulent  than  either  vegetable  or  animal  ones,  because  more  ultimate. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Lord's  last  and  severest  temptations  were 
from  the  most  corporeal,  and  therefore  the  relatively  lowest  passions 
of  human  nature.  For  the  last  and  lowest  principle  of  the  body  cor- 
responds to  the  first  and  highest  principle  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  touch  in  the  skin  corresponds  to  the  affection  of  the 
love  in  the  will.  For  this  reason,  (ouch  is  the  peculiar  sense  of  con- 
jugial  love  ;  and  the  wife  has  an  ultimate  reception  of  her  husband, 
by  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  breast.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
there  is  such  an  intimate  connection  between  the  skin  and  the  internal 
viscera — for  instance,  the  liver ;  so  that  every  diseased  viscus  has 
some  corresponding  receptive  symptom  in  the  skin.  Who  does  not 
know  how  fatal  are  the  repelled  eruptions  of  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  ?  Hence,  in  general,  the  cure  of  a  diseased  viscus  calls  for  the 
derivation  of  its  morbid  humors,  or  its  diseased  actions,  down  or  out, 
to  its  corresponding  functions  in  the  skin.  Here  the  infernal  spirits 
pass  off  from  the  human  economy  into  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature, 
as  "  Legion"  did  from  the  restored  demoniac  into  the  herd  of  swine. 
They  recede  willingly  from  the  sphere  of  the  Lord's  divine  humanity. 
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which  tortures  them  into  the  increased  delight  of  their  passions  in 
lower  or  more  ultimate  planes  of  their  activity.  And  in  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  these  passions,  they  become  paralyzed  by  excess,  as  a  inan*s 
arm  or  tongue  sometimes  is  by  the  excess  of  his  passion,  or  as  a  ser- 
pent becomes  blind  by  the  excess  of  its  poison  in  midsummer.  Thus 
is  the  action  of  the  hells  made  quiescent  in  ultimates  on  the  princi- 
ple of  derivation. 

But  there  may  be  a  cure  of  disease  by  the  Lord's  elevation  of  the 
activities  of  man's  life  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane.  Hence,  in  the 
cure  of  a  mineral  poison  by  a  vegetable  one,  or  of  a  vegetable  poison 
by  an  animal  one,  there  is,  probably,  a  quiescence  of  the  activity  of 
the  more  infernal  spirits  in  the  more  ultimate  poison,  produced  by  the 
influx  of  a  less  inveterately  evil  class  into  the  more  intimate  poison — 
on  the  principle,  that,  when  the  Lord  cannot  save  a  man  from  hell, 
he  gently  draws  him  from  the  lowest,  or  a  lower,  to  a  milder  degree 
of  the  infernal  regions.  Or  a  cure  is  effected  by  raising  the  diseased 
action  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  discrete  degree  in  the  same  plane.  In 
this  case  evil  is  deprived  of  its  chief  power,  which  always  lies  in  ac- 
tivity in  ultimates.  Thus  chloroform  lays  the  diseased  action  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  asleep,  and  determines  the  common  influx  of  the 
spiritual  world  through  the  involuntary.  On  the  same  principle,  moral 
causes  act  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  hypochondria  is  cured  by  the 
conversation  of  the  physician,  or  maladies  are  alleviated  by  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  the  healthful  and  the  virtuous.  How  many- 
cases  have  clergymen  experienced,  in  which  infant  children  have  had 
a  favorable  turn  given  by  baptism  at  the  point  of  death  or  in  the  crisis 
of  disease  I  In  such  cases,  infernal  spirits  are  made  to  recede,  or  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  quiescency,  by  the  access  of  a  better  order  of 
spirits,  flowing  into  higher  or  purer  representative  forms,  either  ad- 
ventitiously or  scientifically  induced  in  the  human  organism. 

The  primary  effect  of  a  homoDopathic  remedy — the  pathogenetic 
tendencies  of  which  are  to  excite  a  similar  disease — is  sometimes  an 
exacerbation  of  the  morbid  symptoms,  while  the  secondary  eflTect  is  a 
perfect  or  a  partial  removal  of  them.  The  type  of  this,  in  the  Word  of 
God,  is  found  in  Mark  ix.  26  :  "  And  the  spirit  cried  and  rent  him  sore^ 
and  came  out  of  him."  All  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
remedy  is  chosen.  So  that  homa?oprithy  requires  more  science,  more 
experience,  and  more  care ;  although,  unfortunately,  her  domain  is 
more  liable  to  be  invaded  by  quacks. 

"  He  casts  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  prince  of  devils."  This  charge 
was  brought  by  the  Pharisees  of  old  against  the  Lord  of  Life.  It  is 
now  brought  by  modern  Pharisees  against  Hahnemann.  It  is  as  true 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

"  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan."  We  do  not  know  where  the  Lord 
has  used  these  words  as  an  affirmative  apothegm.  They  are  proba- 
bly an  inference  from  Matt.  xii.  26,  or  Mark,  iii.  23,  26,  or  Luke  xi. 
18.  But  these  passages  of  Holy  Writ  do  not  show  that  Satan  cannot 
cast  out  Satan,  if  the  Lord  grants  permission.  They  only  show  that 
the  Lord  does  not  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  and  that  he  argues  that 
Satan  is  not  prone  to  do  this  work,  and  so  bring  his  kingdom  to  an 
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end.  We  may  infer  that  Satan  could,  if  he  would.  And  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  that  the  Lord  does  not,  in  hell  or  in  his  government  of 
the  hells,  allow  Satan  thus  to  neutralize  the  power  of  his  own  king- 
dom, by  using  one  class  of  infernal  spirits  to  counteract  an- 
other, just  as  in  his  merciful  providence,  he  uses  one  bad  or  selfish 
man  to  counteract  the  evil  designs  of  another  such  a  man  here  on 
earth.  So,  in  diseases  of  the  human  organism,  which  are  the  corres- 
pondent eflects  of  the  influx  of  the  hells  into  man,  there  is  no  just 
reason  why  the  true  physician  may  not  derive  the  evil  spirits,  who  are 
producing  morbid  actions  in  that  organism,  into  those  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  correspond  to  them  in  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature, 
and  so  open  the  door  to  the  Lord,  who  is  knocking  for  entrance  from 
within,  to  descend  into  man  with  his  sphere  of  all  health,  and  heal  him. 
At  any  rate,  the  charge  is  as  good  against  the  allopathic  as  against 
the  homceopathic  principle.  For  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
homoeopathist  casts  out  one  devil  by  another  similar  devil,  while  the 
allopathist  casts  out  one  devil  by  another  contrary  devil.  Hence,  it 
is  quite  as  much  a  casting  out  of  evil  by  evil,  or  of  Satan  by  Satan, 
in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former  ;  because,  to  cure  one  disease  by 
exciting  another  contrary  disease,  is  just  as  much  a  bringing  of  one 

Eower  of  hell  to  counteract  another,  and  so  a  bringing  of  Satan's 
ingdom  to  an  end. 

"  Evil  cannot  cast  out  evil."  We  wish  that  "  Investigator,"  in 
quoting  the  words  of  Swedenborg,  had  referred  us  to  the  work  of  his 
wherein  they  are  to  be  found.  They  are  probably  not  his  words  pre- 
cisely, but  are  only  an  inference  from  something  else  that  he 
says,  as  in  the  previous  quotation  of  the  Lord's  words.  Still 
it  is  true  that  evil  cannot  cast  out  evil ;  for  evil  has  no  power 
of  itself.  Its  only  power  lies  in  truth  falsified.  Good  alone  has  power 
by  truths.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  disease,  as  evil,  has  no  power 
to  cast  out  disease.  This  is  the  power  of  good  only  :  or,  as  "  there  is 
none  good  but  one — ^God,"  it  is  the  power  of  God  only.  Every  wise 
medical  man  knows  and  confesses  that  he  has  no  power  to  cure  dis- 
ease. All  he  can  do  is,  as  he  is  wont  to  say,  **  to  assist  nature."  The 
vis  medicatrix  naturce  is  that  to  which  he  trusts,  and  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  only  the  servant.  And  we  know  that  this  is  the  divine 
protective  sphere  which  the  Creator  sheds  from  himself,  and  spreads 
around  the  creation  which  he  has  made,  for  its  perpetual  conserva- 
tion. "  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  noisome  pestilence.  He 
shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou 
trust'-  (Ps.  xd.  3,  4). 

Before  the  incarnation  of  divinity  in  humanity  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  devils  possessed  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
this  possession  has  ever  been,  and  is  now,  the  true  cause  of  all  of 
man's  physical  disease.  Since  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
glorification  of  humanity  by  him,  devils  have  no  longer  the  power  of 
such  possesion,  except  so  far  as  the  human  body  is  disordered  by 
correspondence  with  man's  corrupt  volitions.  Now,  the  Lord  glorified 
humanity  by  the  life  of  divine  truth  on  earth ;  for  by  this  life  that 
humanity  was  made  truly  good.    And  in  or  by  the  precepts  of  this 
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life,  he  "  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and   healing  all  manner  of 
sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people**  (Matt,  i  v.  23), 
Hence,  the  true  principle  of  cure  is  the  sphere  of  divine  love  brought 
by  the  Lord's  humanity  or  life  of  divinotruth,  to  infernal  spirits  in 
the  bodies  of  men,  so  as  to  cause  those  spirits  to  recede  therefrom,  as 
owls  and  bats  recede  from  morning  light,  or  frozen  serpents  from  a 
thawing  fire.     But,  "nevertheless,"  as  Swedenborg  teaches  (A.  C. 
6712),  "this  is  no  hindrance  to  man's  being  healed  naturally  ;  for  the 
Divine  Providence  concurs  with  such  means  of  healing."    And  the 
power  of  the  sphere  of  good  from  the  Lord's  humanity  to  cure  disease 
in  man  as  a  rational  free  agent,  by  a  -concurrence  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, with  natural  means  of  healing,  is  an  operation  of  that  sphere 
by  truth,  which,  in  medicine,  is  the  true  science  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics.     And  this  truth,  like  all  others,  man,  acting  "  in  freedom 
according  to  reason,"  is  to  find  out  by  rational  induction  from  known 
facts.     For  all  science  rests  as  a  superstructure  upon  the  foundation 
of  what  we  call  the  knowledges  of  truth ;  that  is,  upon  facts  as- 
certained by  revelation,  observation,  or  experience.     And  whether 
homoeopathy  is  the  true  science  of  medicine  or  not,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  such  rational  induction.     It  is  in  vain  to  assail  it  by  misre- 
presentation, calumny,  or  ridicule.     "Truth  is  mighty,  and  will   pre- 
vail."   Homoeopathic  truth  does  not  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  devils,  but  is  only  a  feeble  conduit  of  that  "spirit  of  God" 
— that  truth  of  good — which  is  vouchsafed  for  "  the  healing  of  the 
nations."     It  is  a  clearly-devised  curative  system,  or  natural  means 
of  healing  concurrently  with  the  Divine  Providence,  which  a  strong 
but  virtuous  passion  for  the  curing  of  human  maladies  has  reared 
upon  the  most  rigorously  scientific  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
true  pathogenetic,  and  therefore   healing,   properties   of  those    me- 
dicaments which  our  good  Lord  and  God  has  given  for  putting  an 
end  to  "the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."     It  has  no  antagonism  in  the 
words  of  either  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  his  chosen  servant,  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg  ;  and  this  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  prove,  when- 
ever or  wherever  the  time  and  the  space  are  allowed  to  us.     Expe- 
rience will  show  that  homoeopathy  is  founded  in  truth,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the  power  which  good  has  by  truth 
in  dispensing  material  blessings  to  mankind.    Such  stabs  as  this  "  In- 
quiry "of  "Investigator," — if  thoy  would  avail  to  the  death  or  injury 
of  this  true  science — would  a  fiord  an  instance  of  the  power  which 
evil,  or  self-love,  or  self-interest,  is  sometimes  permitted  to  exert  by 
the  instrumentality  of  truths  misrepresented  or  falsified. 

"  Like  cures  like  ;"  or,  rather,  "*SV/rt/7m  sifnilibus,  cnrantur,'* — Hahn^ 
emann.  This,  we  contend,  is  true.  And  it  is  only  the  art  of"  Inves- 
tigator" which  makes  it  synonymous  with  the  casting  out  of  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  or  with  Satan  easting  out  Sfitan,  or  with  evil  casting  out 
evil.  It  is  not  true  that  one  disease  is  cast  out  by  another 
similar  disease.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  is  not  the 
theory  of  homoeopathic  cure.  The  theory  is,  that  the  evil  spirits 
of  hell,  who  are  exciting  disease  in  the  human  economy,  by  flowing 
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into  human  poisons  corresponding  to  them,  which  sin  has  generated 
therein,  are  derived^  drawn  down,  from  that  economy,  hy  presenting 
to  them  a  more  grateful  field  for  their  infernal  activity,  namely,  those 
similar  poisons,  or  the  effects  in  man's  body  of  those  similar  poisons, 
which  correspond  to  the  hells  of  those  spirits  in  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  lie  beneath  man.  Into  these  lower 
poisons  or  their  effects,  the  infernal  spirits  go  freely^  and  by  divine 
permission^  not  con^^ram/,  because  they  feel  greater  delight  in  a  more 
ultimate  ground  of  their  activity,  on  the  principle  that  .all  interior 
things  are  full  and  perfect  in  their  ultimates,  and  are  more  full  and 
perfect  in  the  degree  of  their  ultimacy,  as  the  mind's  perception,  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  is  more  perfect  in  the  fingers  than  in  the  brain  or 
the  heart.  Thus  the  infernal* spirit  feels  more  delight  the  more  ulti- 
mate is  the  degree  of  the  poisons  into  which  he  flows  and  acts.  And 
as  the  Lord  leads  infernal  spirits,  as  he  does  men,  by  allowing  them 
to  act  from  and  according  to  their  ruling  loves,  hence  ne  permits  them 
to  go  out  of  men  freely^  as  into  swine,  by  the  impulse  of  their  own 
loves,  instead  of  pushing  them  out  arbitrarily  by  any  expulsive  force 
of  his  own.  And  "the  natural  means  of  healing"  human  diseases 
consist  in  presenting  more  ultimate  similar  poisons  in  lower  planes  of 
infernal  activity.  When  the  infernal  spirits  are  thus  derived,  the 
Lord,  with  a  sphere  of  life  .  and  health,  descends  from  his  adytum 
within  man,  and  restores  him  to  health.  This  is  the  mode  of  cure 
when  obstructions  are  removed  from  the  internals  of  man,  and  life  is 
permitted  to  descend  from  the  Lord  within  to  his  externals.  But,  as 
we  have  intimated,  there  is  another  mode,  namely,  when  the  Lord 
produces  quiescency  of  infernal  action  in  an  ultimate  plane  by  in- 
drawing,  or  uplifting,  the  activities  of  life  into  a  more  intimate  plane. 
This  mode  corresponds  to  the  process  of  reformation  of  the  human 
soul ;  in  which,  when  the  old,  natural,  or  corporeal  will  of  man  is 
destroyed,  the  Lord  forms  a  new  will  in  the  intellectual  plane  of  the 
mind.  The  former  mode  corresponds  to  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  as  divine 
truth  into  human  nature,  for  the  redemption  of  man  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  hells  or  powers  of  evil  ;  the  latter  mode  corresponds  to  the  re- 
ascent  of  the  Lord,  as  that  truth  made  good  in  the  glorification  of 
that  nature,  for  man's  increased  felicity  in  the  reduction  of  the  hea- 
vens to  order.  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly"  (John  x.  10).  "  This  is  the  bread  of 
God,  that  Cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world" 
(John  vi.  33).  **  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you :  and  if  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
self, that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also"  (John  xiv.  2,  3). 

This  theory,  thus  generally  stated,  we  might  now  proceed  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce,  both  by  showing  the  true  type  of  it  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  by  presenting  those  passages  from  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg  which  instruct  us  in  the  true  causes  and  nature  of  human 
disease  :  but  opportunity  is  not  here  afforded  us.  We  will  conclude 
by  a  single  observation.  Not  only  are  those  infernal  activities  of 
evil  spirits  which  produce  disease  derived  from  man  by  means  of  poi- 
sons introduced  into  his  system  from  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature, 
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but  they  are  also  derived  from  the  human  economy,  and  man    thus 

preserved  from  their  sickening  influences,  by  the  Lord's  permitting 

poisonous  minerals,  and  noxious  weeds,  and  hurtful  animals  to  exist, 

grow,  and  live,  as   planes  of  their  operation  below  man.     Hence, 

Swedenborg  says,  the   use   of  narcotic  plants,  like  tobacco,   is   to 

"  absorb  nuiiigniliesJ^^     And  this  they  do,  whether  they  are  grooving 

as  weeds  in  the  fields  around  a  man's  dwelling,  or  are  introduced  into 

his  system  as  medicaments,  or  as  pleasurable  excitants,  and  agreeable 

stimulants,  and  lulling  soporifics  of  his  bodily  frame.     Consequently, 

there  is  a  great  and  most  benevolent  use  in  the  growing  of  weeds  in 

some  near  or  remote  proximity  to  human  dwellings.     And  we  see  a 

good  reason  why  certain  noxious  and  apparently  useless  plants,  like 

the  stramonium,  are  permitted  to  be  so  common,  and  to  grow  so 

widely,  as  they  are  in  fact  everywhere  found  to  do.     For  they  are 

needed,  not  only  as  medicaments   to   cure   the   diseases  into  ivhich 

mankind  are  very  generally  prone  to  fall,  but  also  to  absorb  those 

malignities,  by  the  influx  of  which  into  men,  those  diseases  M^'^ould 

be  too  generally  and  inevitably  produced,  and  mankind  be  thereby 

destroyed. 

R.  D£  Charms. 

Philadelphia. 


ARTICLE    V. 


For  the  New  Church  Repocitorj. 

EQUILIBRIUM. 

The  queries  in  our  last,  on  the  subject  of  **  Equilibrium,"  accompanied  with  a  request 
for  appropriate  answer?,  has  drawn  out  the  two  followinj?  comnuinications,  for  which  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  unite  with  us  in  a  grateful  acknowlodgnient  to  their  authors. 

MR.    EDITOR, 

I  OBSEHVK  in  the  October  number  of  the  Repository  that  a  corres- 
pondent under  the  signature  of  M.  proposes  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  equilibrium  between  Heaven  and  Ilell.  This  same  dilBculty 
suggested  itself  to  a  couple  of  persons  on  reading  the  chapter  relating 
to  this  subject  in  the  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  whom  I  had  every 
reason  to  consider  candid  inquirers.  They  urged  that  if  this  equili- 
brium really  existed,  it  could  not  be  preserved,  unless  as  many  were 
added  to  hell  as  to  heaven.  As  my  attention  was  thus  turned  to  the 
subject,  1  venture  to  send  you  the  answer  w-hich  I  gave  to  ihem, 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  your  correspondent. 

The  error  which  creeps  into  the  understanding  of  this  subject  and 
confuses  it  is,  I  suppose,  the  idea  that  Heaven  and  Hell  have  equal 
power  as  against  one  another.  If  ihis  were  so  it  is  manifest  that  the 
balance  between  them  could  bo  maintained  only  by  recruiting  each 
alike.     For  then  they  would  be  like  two  armies  equally  matched  in 
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every  respect  which  would  become  unequal  by  an  accession  of  more 
troops  to  one  than  to  the  other.  But  the  exact  contrary  of  this  is  the 
truth.  Hell  has  no  power  against  good  or  heaven,  because  good  is  from 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  who  is  in  it  has  indefinite  power.  Hence  they 
do  not  act  against  each  other  alike.  Hell  indeed  assaults  heaven 
continually,  but  heaven,  on  the  other  hand,  does  never  assault  the  hells ; 
it  tolerates  that  assault,  resists  and  re-acts,  but  does  not  act  aggres- 
sively. If  it  should,  like  hell,  exert  all  its  power,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
would  repel  the  infernal  sphere  and  invstde  with  its  light  and  heat  the 
region  of  the  lost  and  torment  them  inexpressibly.  It  may  be  seen 
from  this  principle  that  the  equilibrium  between  these  worlds  does 
not  depend  at  all  upon  the  numbers  which  they  may  chance  to  com- 
prise, and  that  there  would  be  no  preponderance  of  good  over  evil 
(which  your  correspondent  rightly  observes  would  be  as  destructive  to 
freedom  as  the  preponderance  of  evil  over  good)  if  all  who  are  born 
into  the  world  should  henceforth  be  added  to  heaven  and  hell  did  not 
receive  a  single  addition.  Nay,  were  it  possible  that  all  in  the  hells 
should  be  successively  transferred  into  heaven,  the  balance  would  not 
be  disturbed  to  the  very  end  of  the  process.  For,  though  the  absolute 
power  of  the  infernal  sphere  would  be  gradually  diminished,  the  an- 
gelic sphere  would  be  perpetually  adjusting  itself,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
diminished  pressure.  ♦ 

This  adjusted  action  of  the  heavenly  towards  the  infernal  sphere 
is,  in  reality,  the  action  of  the  Lord  alone.  Heaven  is  only  the  form  in 
and  from  which  the  Lord  puts  forth  His  almighty  power  to  check  and 
restrain  the  effort  of  the  hells  to  do  evil.  In  doing  so.  He  puts  it  forth 
precisely  where  it  is  wanted  and  exactly  in  the  due  measure,  just  as 
the  soul  of  man,  residing  within  his  body,  actuates  the  muscles  from 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  puts  forth  just 
so  much  strength  by  means  of  them  as  is  needful  for  the  purpose, 
withholding  all  that  is  superfluous.  ''The  Divine  Proceeding  from 
the  Lord  is  omnipresent,  and  observes  in  every  direction  any  degree 
of  preponderance"  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  *^  moderates  the  balance 
and  makes  it  equal." — H.  ^  H.  693. 

A.  E.  F. 

From  another  correspondent  on  the  same  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  contained  in  the  treatise  on  Heaven 
and  Hell  impresses  many  readers  at  first  as  being  very  much  akin  to  the 
Old  Church  dogma  of  predestination.  It  seems  to  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  infernal  life  and  its  concomitant  punishments,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  universe. 

That  there  is  great  misapprehension  on  this  subject  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Swedenborg  emphatically  teaches  that  the  Lord  predes- 
tinates all  to  heaven,  A.  C.  6488. 

It  has  long  been  a  questio  vexata  among  theologians,  whether  evil 
could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  frame-work  and  government 
of  the  universe.  That  evil  does  exist  is  a  fixed  fact,  because  in  this 
mundane  sphere  we  are  brought  into  continual  contact  with  it.    But 
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why  it  should  exist,  and  the  universe  at  the  same  time  conceded  to  be 
under  the  government  of  perfect  love  and  wisdom,  has  been  the  grand 
point  of  perplexity.  Much  difliculty,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
arises  from  the  constant  habitude  of  viewing  our  minds  as  we  ^rish 
them  to  be,  rather  than  as  they  actually  are.  This  is  an  entirely 
wrong  point  of  observation.  Human  nature  must  be  regarded  as  it 
is ;  and  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  its  actual  organism  is  the 
best  adapted  for  happiness  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 
We  must  also  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  Divine  might  have 
so  created  the  mind  as  to  avoid  the  existence  of  evil. 

We  know  that  pain  exists,  and  that  it  has  its  source  in  evil,  and  we 
are  therefore  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  right  it  should  exist.  There 
are  laws  of  health,  violations  of  which  produce  disease,  spiritual  or 
natural.  The  government  of  the  Divine  Providence,  is  a  government 
of  cause  and  effect  in  every  sphere  of  existence.  The  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  are  laws  of  Divine  order,  and  all  punishments  result 
according  to  these  laws  ;  and  there  is  no  more  injustice  or  '^^-ant  of 
equity  in  their  infliction,  than  there  is  in  the  pain  which  a  man  feels 
in  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire.  We  are  the  subjects  of  happiness  be- 
cause we  are  sensitive  beings,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  are  the 
subjects  of  misery  when  we  violate  the  laws  of  our  being.  Every 
Jhing  has  its  opposite,  and  it  is  only  by  contrast  that  we  become  cog- 
nizant of  any  thing.  We  can  never  know  pleasurable  emotions  with- 
out the  capacity  of  suffering  painful  ones.  Without  the  uncomforta- 
able  feeling  of  cold  we  could  never  know  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
warmth.  If  but  one  color  existed,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent vfist  variety  of  tints  and  hues  would  be  wanting  ;  and  without 
the  shades  of  evening  and  darkness  of  night,  we  could  never  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  glorious  light  of  day.  The  term  good  implies  that  it  is  the 
antipode  of  evil  and  we  can  never  realize  the  one  without  an  idea  of 
the  other. 

The  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  committing  evil 
w^ould  have  no  choice  before  him,  and  his  existence  would  be  a  simple 
negation,  in  which  there  could  be  no  more  capacity  for  enjoyment 
than  belongs  to  an  iceberg  or  marble  statue.  Man  to  be  man  must  be 
free,  and  consequently  the  good  and  the  true  which  flow  in  from  the 
Lord  may  be  converted  into  the  evil  and  the  false.  By  this  abuse  of 
his  power  to  act,  man  chan<;es  himself  from  heavenly  to  infernal,  but 
he  is  still  preserved  by  the  Divine  Providence  in  freedom. 

I  regard  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  as  among  the  most  important 
and  profound  contained  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  It  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  human  freedom  and  happiness,  and  without  it  there 
could  be  neither.  A  state  o{  eo/npuhory good  would  probably  produce 
a  negative  state  in  which  there  could  be  neither  sensation  nor  en- 
joyment. A  state  of  compulsory  evil  would  be  a  condition  of  unceas- 
ing misery.  The  mind  was  rescued  from  a  state  verging  to  tliat  of 
conjpulsory  evil  by  the  redemption  wrought  by  the  Lord  at  his  first 
coming.  The  object  of  redemption  was  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
about  to  be  lost,  and  by  it  was  wrought,  in  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, the  salvation  of  "  all  men,  but  especially  of  those  that  believe." 
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Salvation  extended  to  all  and  consequently  to  the  hells.  We  indeed 
speak  of  the  hells  in  comparison  with  the  heavens,  as  in  a  state  of  j 
non-freedom  and  of  damnation.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hells  are  preserved  in  the  freedom  of  their  lifes'-love, 
and  that  their  punishments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  self-inflicted,  result- 
ing, under  the  universal  law  of  cause  and  effect,  from  unlimited  indul- 
gence in  their  delights.  The  whole  circle  of  humanity  is  in  truth 
evil,  but  in  different  degrees.  The  heavens  can  never  arrive  at  a  point 
beyond  which  there  is  no  improvement ;  nor  can  the  hells  sink  so  low 
as  to  render  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  Providence  unnecessary 
to  prevent  them  from  sinking  to  a  "  lower  deep." 

There  can*be  no  regeneration  without  that  balance  or  equipoise  in 
which  the  mind  can  deliberately  choose  between  good  and  evil. 
Swedenborg  teaches  that  states  of  fear,  disease,  &c.,  are  unfavorable 
to  regeneration.  These  are  states  in  which  there  is  no  equilibrium, 
no  balance,  no  freedom,  no  power  to  choose.  And  as  equilibrium  is 
necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be  regeneration,  so  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  man  in  it,  and  that  it  may  be  progres- 
sive. Regeneration  is  progressive  even  in  the  heavens.  Angelic  life 
is  one  of  active  uses,  and  can  never  reach  a  limit  to  its  growth,  and 
that  this  may  be  so  equilibrium  is  just  as  necessary,  as  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regenerate  life  in  the  natural  body. 

There  is  of  necessity  a  coherence  of  all  things  in  the  universe  ; — 
a  regular  chain  of  dependence  from  first  to  last.  This  is  so  because 
nothing  can  exist  unless  it  be  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
source  of  existence.  If  by  possibility  a  spiritual  being  could  be  dis- 
connected from  the  great  first  cause  he  would  cease  to  be.  The  hells 
are  therefore  connected  with  the  heavens  and  dependent  on  them ; 
and  they  on  the  other  hand  are  affected  by  the  hells.  If  the  equili- 
brium should  be  disturbed,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  hells,  not  only 
would  the  heavens  be  encroached  upon  but  the  freedom  of  man  would 
be  lost  in  the  irresistible  tide  of  evil  from  the  infernal  regions.  This 
is  the  kind  of  disturbance  about  which  Swedenborg  more  particularly 
speaks. 

"  Such  an  equilibrium  cannot  be  given  unless  the  Lord  rule  both 
heaven  and  hell  and  moderate  on  each  side ;  for  if  this  were  not  the 
case  falses  derived  from  evils  would  be  superabundant,  and  would 
affect  the  simple  good  who  are  in  the  ultimates  of  heaven,  and  who 
may  be  more  easily  perverted  than  the  angels  themselves,  and  thus 
equilibrium  would  perish,  and  with  it  the  freedom  appertaining  to 
men." — H.  ^  H.  540,  see  also  594, 595. 

It  is  among  the  beautiful  things  of  Divine  order,  that  evil  may  be 
made  to  serve  for  use.  The  most  noxious  poisons  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  medicines  used  for  curing  the  diseases  of  the  body.  The 
most  filthy  and  stercoraceous  manures  form  the  best  materials  for  the 
agriculturist  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Men  deeply  in  the  love  of  self 
and  the  world  for  the  sake  of  applause  are  more  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  use  in  public  stations  than  those  who  belong  to  the  Lord's 
church.  The  hells  exist  from  the  abuse  of  human  freedom  and  not  by 
Divine  creation  ;  but  since  they  do  exist,  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
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serve  for  equilibrium ;  and  it  is  when  treating  on  this  subject  that 
Svvedenborg  has  been  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  that  man  coald 
not  be  regenerated,  nor  the  heavens  sustained,  unless  a  portion  of 
mankind  had  been  purposely  fitted  for  the  hells.     He  says : 

"That  every  good  hath  an  opposite  evil,  and  every  truth  an  oppo- 
site false  principle  may  be  known  from  this  consideration,  that  it  is 
not  any  thing  without  relation  to  its  opposite,  and  that  from  the  op- 
posite is  known  its  quality,  and  in  what  degree  it  is,  and  that  hence 
comes  all  perception  and  sensation  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  continually 
provides  that  every  society  of  heaven  may  have  its  opposite  in  a  society 
in  helly  and  that  between  them  there  may  be  equilibrium^ — H.  4-  jH.  541. 

I  apprehend  that  Swedenborg  has  never  intended  to  convey  any 
other  idea  than  that,  since  the  hells  do  exist,  they  are  so  arranged  a^ 
not  only  to  promote  use  but  to  secure  the  least  possible  harm.  Every 
degree  of  good  in  the  heavens  and  among  men  has  its  opposite,  as  it 
is  only  by  such  opposite  that  it  can  be  known,  and  inasmuch  as  mul- 
titudes of  men  have  unfortunately  suffered  themselves  to  become 
principled  in  such  opposition,  it  is  better  that  each  should  be  placed 
in  antagonism  to  the  good  which  he  has  perverted.  Otherwise  the 
celestial  heavens  might  be  assailed  by  satanic  evils  and  the  spiritual 
heavens  by  those  of  a  diabolic  origin,  &c.  Is  not  this  a  leading  idea 
in  the  following? 

"  For  so  it  is  continually  ordained  by  the  Lord  that  all  the  genera 
and  species  of  good  and  truth  in  the  heavens  should  have  their  op- 
posites  in  evils  and  falses  of  correspondent  kinds  in  the  hells,  thus 
goods  and  truths  from  a  celestial  origin  have  for  their  opposites  the 
evils  and  falses  which  are  diabolic,  and  in  like  manner  goods  and 
truths  from  a  spiritual  origin  have  for  their  opposites  the  evils  and 
falses  which  are  called  infernal;  the  equilibriums  derive  their  cause 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  same  divine  goods  and  truths  which 
the  angels  in  the  heavens  receive  from  the  Lord  are  turned  by  the 
spirits  into  evils  and  falses,"  &c. — Apoc.  Ex.  1043. 

But  that  Swedenborg  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  man 
or  number  of  men  were  created  for  and  destined  to  the  hells  is  clear 
from  his  own  words : 

**  There  was  discourse  concerning  predestination,  and  many  of  the 
spirits,  from  principles  imbibed  in  the  world,  were  in  the  opinion  that 
some  are  predestinated  to  heaven  and  some  to  hell ;  but  I  heard  a 
reply  from  heaven,  that  in  no  case  is  any  one  predestinated  to  hell, 
but  that  all  are  predestinated  to  life  eternal." — A.  C.  6488. 

"From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  the  Lord  draws  every 
spirit  away  from  hell  to  himself  by  the  angels,  and  likewise  by  influx 
from  heaven,  but  thfit  the  spirits  who  are  in  evil  altogether  resist,  and, 
as  it  were,  pluck  themselves  away  from  the  Lord,  and  are  drawn  by 
their  own  evil  as  by  a  rope,  thus  by  hell ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are 
drawn,  and  by  reason  of  the  love  of  evil  willing  to  follow,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  from  a  free  principle  they  cast  themselves  into  hell." — 
IL  <f .  IL  5 18. 

The  question  is  then  presented,  Can  there  be  equilibrium  without 
the  actual  pcupling  of  the  hells  ?     I  answer,  yes  ;  that  for  this  purpose 
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there  was  no  necessity  that  a  single  soul  of  the  whole  universe  should 
have  been  consigned  to  the  infernal  abodes.  Before  the  accumulation 
of  evils  and  falses  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  hells,  the 
proprinm  of  eachy  man  and  angel^  served  for  equilibrium, 

Swedenborg  says: 

"  It  has  been  shown  me  by  lively  experience,  that  a  man  and  a 
spirit,  yea,  an  angel,  considered  in  himself,  that  is,  in  all  his  proprium, 
is  the  vilest  excrement,  and  that  left  to  himself  he  would  breathe  no- 
thing but  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  and  the  most  foul  adulteries ;  these 
things  are  his  proprium  and  his  will." — A.  C.  987. 

Hell,  therefore,  existed  before  the  hells  were  formed^  because  pro- 
prium in  itself  is  hell.  In  truth  there  can  be  no  human  being  without 
self-hood,  no  pleasure  without  pain,  no  heaven  without  hell.  This  is 
the  inevitable  law  of  all  spiritual  existence.  If  proprium  or  self-hood 
was  sufficient  to  hold  ihe  first  created  man  in  equilibrium,  as  is  very 
evident,  and  as  is  conceded  by  M.  (Repository,  Oct.  No.)  then  surely 
it  would  suffice  for  any  number  of  men,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
hells  by  the  accumulation  of  evils.  If  sufficient  for  the  first  man,  it 
would  be  for  the  second,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

But  an  idea  is  started  by  M.  to  the  clfect  that  "  if  good  prevails  the 
equilibrium  is  as  much  destroyed  as  though  the  contrary."  This  however 
is  hardly  a  supposable  case,  inasmuch  as  good  is  not  in  its  nature  ag- 
gressive. It  does  not  encroach  or  make  war  upon  evil,  but  is  mild, 
gentle,  persuasive,  seeking  to  mitigate  and  restore,  not  to  attack  and 
destroy.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  though  it  will  seem  paradoxical,  that  it 
is  as  necessary  to  save  the  hells  from  the  heavens  as  the  reverse.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hells  are  permitted;  by  the  Divine  mercy,  to  be  in  the 
delight  of  their  ruling  loves,  subject  to  such  punishments  as  they  draw 
upon  themselves  by  unbounded  indulgence.  This  is  their  life.  An 
uninterrupted  and  unclouded  influx  from  the  heavens  would  destroy 
them.  Infernal  life  could  never  endure  the  proximate  and  untemper- 
ed  effulgence  of  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world. 

It  may  alsc^  be  said,  that  if  good  could  so  prevail  as  to  destroy  evil, 

it  would  involve  the  proprium  of  the  angels  in  ruin,  as  well  as  the 

hells.     In  that  case  good  alone  would  exist,  and  as  the  Lord  only  is 

gopd,  the  distinction  between  uncreate  and  created  would  cease; 

and  the  universe  revert  to  a  state  anterior  to  creation  when  there  was 

no  derived  existence. 

B.  G.  F. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACT. 

*•  The  reason  why  it  is  said,  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  because 
the  devil  comes  down  unto  you  having  great  anger,  is,  because,  after  the  last  judgment, 
the  state  of  the  spiritual  world  was  altogether  changed;  before  the  hist  judgment  it  was 
permitted  those  who  could  act  a  civil  and  moral  life  in  externals,  although  they  were  not 
spiritual,  to  form  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  heavens,  and  there  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as 
they  delighted  in  in  the  world ;  but  since  the  last  judgment  was  accomplished,  this  is  no 
longer  permitted,  for  now  every  one  is  carried  away  according  to  his  life,  he  who  is  mere 
ly  natural  to  hell,  and  he  who  is  spiritual  to  heaven." — A.  £•  754. 
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ARTICLE   TI. 


THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 
No.  XI. 
THE   ALTAR   OF   8ACBIFICE. 

IIavino  thu.s  far  treated  of  the  various  objects  and  appendages  con- 
nected more  immediately  ivith  the  structure  itself  of  the  Tabernacle, 
sueh  as  the  Curtains,  the  Outer  and  Inner  Rooms,  the  Ark,  the  Cheru- 
bim, the  Altar  of  Incense,  the  Table  of  Show-Bread,  and  the  Goldea 
Candlcsticli,  we  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  various  ite[n.s  con- 
nected more  remotely  with  the  central  edifice,  but  still  forming  im- 
portant features  in  the  general  Levitical  economy,  such  as  the  Altar 
of  Sacrifice,  the  Laver,  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Garments 
of  the  Priests.  Of  these  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion, tlie  order  for  the  construction  of  which  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pas.sage. 

"  And  thou  shall  make  an  altar  of  shittim-wood,  five  cubits  long, 
and  five  cubits  broad :  the  altar  shall  be  four-square :  and  the  height 
thereof  shall  be  three  cubits.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it 
upon  the  four  corners  thereof:  his  horns  shall  bo  of  the  same  :  and 
thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass.  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to 
receive  his  ashes,  and  his  shovels,  and  his  basins,  and  his  flesh-hooks, 
and  his  fire-pans:  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  .shalt  make  of  brass. 
And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of  net-work  of  brass;  and  upon 
the  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brazen  rings  in  the  four  corners  thereof. 
And  thou  shalt  put  it  under  tlie  compass  of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the 
net  may  be  even  to  the  midst,  of  the  altar.  And  thou  shalt  make 
staves  for  the  attar,  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them  with 
brass.  And  the  .slaves  shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the  staves  shall 
be  upon  the  two  t^ides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it.  Ilollovf  with  boards 
shalt  thou  make  it :  as  it  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall  they 
make  it." — Ej:.  xxvii.  1-8. 

Tothis  dfseription  the  appended  cut  is  supposed  more  or  less  truly 
to  correspond.  • 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  Altar  was  a  sort  of  square  chest  of 
shittim- wood,  overlaid  with  brass.  It  was  five  cubits  long  by  five 
broad,  and  three  in  height  (about  three  yards  square  and  five  feet 
high),  and  had  a  horn  or  projection  at  each  corner.  It  was  hollow 
within,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  was  a  sunk  grating  of  brass 
to  support  the  fire,  which  was  furnished  with  four  rings,  that  it  might 
be  taken  out  and  carried  separately  from  the  body  of  the  Altar.  The 
ashes  from  the  fire  sunk  through  the  grating,  and  were  taken  thence 
in  a  pan  made  for  the  purpose.  The  altar  had  four  rings  or  staples  at 
the  sides,  into  which  poles  of  shittim- wood  covered  with  brass  were 
inserted  when  the  altar  was  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  This 
is  the  account  which  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  text,  although  some 
of  the  details  have  been  difierently  understood  by  various  expositors. 
It  is  thought  that  both  this  altar  and  the  larger  one  made  by  Solomon, 
by  which  it  was  superseded,  had  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  filled  up 
either  with  earth  or  stones,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction  in  chap. 
XX.  24,  25.  Josephus  says,  that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the  Tem- 
ple was  of  unhewn  stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool  had  been  employed  in 
its  construction.  None  of  the  altars  which  the  Scripture  assigns  to 
either  the  Tabernacle,  or  Temple  were  of  this  construction,  but  that 
erected  at  Mount  Ebai  by  Joshua  was  so  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  ap- 
parently others  which  were  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  land  of 
promise.  The  horns  of  the  altar  have  given  scope  to  voluminous 
discussion,  both  as  regards  their  form  and  their  design.  They  were 
certainly  projections  of  some  kind  or  other  at  the  four  corners,  but  their 
precise  shape,  or  even  the  direction  in  which  they  projected,  cannot 
be  distinctly  collected  from  the  sacred  text.  By  many  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  actually  horn-shaped^  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Josephus  as  to  the  Altar  used  in  his  time.  But  the 
opi  nion  seems  preferable  that  they  were  square  risings,  ov pinnacles,  from 
each  corner  of  the  Altar  ;  or  square  to  half  their  height,  and  termi- 
nating pyramidically  in  a  sharp  tip  or  point.  The  descriptions  given 
by  the  Rabbins,  and  the  pictures  of  the  most  ancient  altars  go  to  con- 
firm this  view  of  their  form. 

As  to  the  uses  which  were  subserved  by  the  horns  in  the  actual 
material  altar  pertaining  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
satisfactory  account  either  in  Jewish  or  Christian  commentators.  It 
is  inferred  by  some  from  Ps.  cxviii.  27,  "  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords 
to  the  horns  of  the  Altar,"  that  these  appendages  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  fasrtcning  the  victim  to  the  Altar  before  it  was  slain.  But 
of  this  there  is  little  probability,  as  the  incense-altar,  at  which  no 
bloody  sacrifices  were  offered,  also  had  horns ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
all  Jewish  antiquity  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  victims  being  ordinarily 
thus  secured  and  slain  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Altar.  In  this 
emergency  we  are  relieved  from  doubt  by  the  internal  sense  which  is 
thus  given  by  Swedenborg : 

"  By  binding  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of  the 
Altar,  is  signified  to  conjoin  all  things  of  worship ;  to  bind  with  cords 
denoting  to  conjoin,  the  sacrifice  at  the  horns  of  the  Altar  deaotv^s^-^^Vk 
things  of  worship ;  horns,  as  being  uYWm^X^^,  dk^ii^c^NiYTi^j,  ^b^CS^N^l^^ 
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sacrifice  and  altar  denoting  worship.  All  things  of  worship  are  con- 
joined when  externals  are  conjoined  with  internals,  and  when  goods 
are  conjoined  with  truths."  As  the  original  phrase  imports  not  so 
much  a  '* binding  to"  as  "binding  even  tinto"the  altar,  which Sweden- 
borg's  rendering  recognizes,  the  following  interpretation  of  Rabbi  D. 
Kimchi  gives,  as  we  conceive,  a  sense  nearer  the  truth  than  our  Eng- 
lish version  :  **  Bring  the  sacrifices  bound  with  cords  until  (from  their 
great  numbers)  they  shall  have  reached  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar^ 
— the  sacrificial  victims  being  supposed  to  crowd  the  outer  court  and 
to  press  up  even  against  the  very  Altar.  But  as  the  spiritual  sense 
makes  the  matter  sufliciently  plain,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
critical  niceties. 

"Thou  sh alt  make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes."  The  original 
word  here  rendered  to  **  receive  his  ashes"  (liTobT,  ledash-sheno)^  sig- 
nifies rather  to  remove^  to  carry  out^  the  ashes  which  fell  from  the 
grate  to  the  earth  within  the  compass  of  the  Altar ;  and  Swedenborg 
accordingly,  with  that  exact  perception  of  the  import  which  so  often 
distinguishes  him,  renders  it,  **  to  sift  his  ashes."  The  basins  were  for 
receiving  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  that  it  might  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  people,  upon  the  horns  of  the  Altar,  &c.  The  fiesh-hooks  were 
for  picking  up  and  replacing  any  portion  of  the  sacrifice  which  may 
have  fallen  out  of  the  fire,  while  the  fire-pans  were  probably  a  larger 
kind  of  vessels  in  which  the  sacred  fire,  that  came  down  fronn  hea- 
ven  (Lev.  ix.  24),  was  kept  burning  whilst  they  cleansed  the  Altar  and 
the  grate  of  the  coals  and  ashes ;  and  while  the  Altar  was  being 
transported  from  place  to  place,  as  it  often  was  in  the  wilderness. 

**  Thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of  net- work  of  brass."  From  the 
phraseology  of  the  text  it  would  appear,  that  this  brazen  grating  was 
let  into  the  hollow  of  the  Altar,  and  sunk  so  far  below  the  upper  sur- 
face that  its  bottom,  which  was  probably  convex,  reached  to  raid  way 
of  the  height  of  the  Altar;  "that  the  net  may  be  even  to  the  midst  of 
the  altar."  Being  thus  made  of  net-work  like  a  sieve,  and  hung  hol- 
low, the  fire  would  burn  the  better,  and  the  ashes  would  sift  through 
into  the  hollow  of  the  Altar,  from  whence  they  were  removed  through 
a  door  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  four  rings  attached  to  the 
corners  of  this  grated  partition  were  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it  out 
and  putting  it  in.  Some  of  the  elder  commentators  have  suggested 
that  these  rings  were  connected  by  chains  with  the  horns  of  the  Altar, 
which  thus  served  an  important  purpose  in  suspending  the  grate. 
However  this  may  be  it  is  altogether  probable  that-the  rings  fell 
within  the  compass  of  the  Altar  below  the  top,  and  were  not  seen 
without.  Some  writers  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  a  fancied 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  wood-work  of  the  Altar  could  be  kept 
from  being  burnt,  when  exposed  to  such  a  constant  heat.  But  no- 
thing forbids  the  supposition  that  a  lining  or  casement  of  stone  may 
have  been  placed  within  the  structure  and  against  its  sides ;  and  as 
the  grate  was  suspended  by  the  rings,  and  the  fire  nowhere  in  contact 
with  the  frame,  besides  the  whole  being  under  the  constant  inspection 
of  the  priests,  the  danger  of  combustion  was  verj"^  slight. 
In  pursuance  of  our  generh\  \Aat\,  *v\.  tio^  Vi^^otci^^  te<\uisite  to  en- 
deavor  to  settle  the  spiriluaY  s\%D\&c^\ic^  wA  ^<io^^  o1  xickfe  fe\v«  fsS. 
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Holocausts  forming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  The  a  priori  presumption  that  it  bears  a  teeming 
richness  of  interior  import  will  probably  be  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  explanations  adduced,  for  wnich  we  are  of  course  indebted  to  the 
great  hierophant  of  the  biblical  arcana  laid  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  Church.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  easily  admitted  that  the 
general  idea  of  worship  is  conveyed  by  the  Altar,  as  among  all  na- 
tions such  structures  are  found  as  an  important  part  of  their  religious 
ritual.  The  use  of  such  altars  was  for  ofiering  sacrifices,  whence  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  original  tongue  is  sacrificatortfy  and 
as  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofl^erings  by  which  the  Lord  was  honored 
were  representative  of  the  interior  things  of  love  and  faith,  so  the 
Altar  likewise  came  naturally  so  assume  a  representative  character, 
of  which  the  Lord  himself  was  the  substance  considered  in  his  Divine 
Human.  In  like  manner  the  Temple  sustained  the  same  representa- 
tive import,  as  is  evident  in  regard  to  both  from  the  Lord's  own 
words:  "Ye  fools,  and  blind  !  for  whether  is  greater  the  gold,  or  the 
temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  7  And  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the 
altar,  it  is  jnothing ;  but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon 
it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools,  and  blind !  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift, 
or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  ?  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear 
by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  all  things  thereon.  And  whoso 
shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth 
therein.  And  he  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the 
throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon."  Here  it  appears  that 
a  sanctifying  virtue  pertains  alike  to  the  Temple  and  the  Altar,  and 
as  the  Temple  is  elsewhere  expressly  said  to  have  represented  the 
Lord's  bodv,  or  his  Divine  Human,  and  as  all  sanctification  proceeds 
from  the  t)ivine  Human  principle,  therefore  it  is  that  the  Altar  was 
the  subject  of  that  sanctifying  efficacy  which  is  so  clearly  manifest 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  perpetual  fire  which  burnt  upon  it,  as 
this  refers  us  directly  to  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Divine  Love. 

The  **  shittim-wood*'  of  which  the  altar  was  composed  denotes  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  good  of  the  Lord's  intrinsic  righteousness  and  merit, 
and  whereas  the  good  of  merit  is  mercy,  therefore  this  latter,  we  are 
informed,  is  signified  also  by  shittim-wood,  for  the  Lord  out  of  pure 
mercy  assumed  the  human  and  sustained  the  most  grievous  tempta- 
tions, and  at  length  the  passion  of  the  cross,  that  he  might  save  the 
human  race  ;  hence,  and  not  from  his  having  fulfilled  the  law  and  ex- 
piated our  guilt  upon  the  cross,  has  he  merit  and  righteousness. 

The  "  covering  of  brass"  carries  with  it  a  reference  to  external  or 
natural  good,  which  is  of  course  more  fitly  represented  by  a  substance 
less  refined  and  precious  than  that  of  gold,  which  was  employed  as  a 
plating  of  the  choicer  appurtenances  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  which 
denotes  interior  good. 

As  to  the  equal  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  five  cubits  each, 
making  the  structure  four  square,  the  import  is  that  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  good  and  truth,  the  length  implying  good  and  the  breadth 
truth.  "It  is  said  equally  from  good  and  truth,  when  truth  is 
of   good  and  good  is  of  truth,  thus   vrViftn  ^S^^^  ^sc^  Nroi^  ^9^ 
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in  unity,  and  fonn  a  marriage,  such  as  is  in  heaven  from  the  Lord.^ 
Thus  when  the  intellectual  principle  acts  in  unity  with  the  will-prin- 
ciple, that  is,  when  man  perceives  truth  to  be  of  good,  and  good  to  be 
of  truth,  then  he  partakes  equally  of  good  and  tru|:h.  The  resulting 
squareness  of  the  Altar  imports,  in  its  highest  reference,  what  is  jast 
in  the  Lord,  and  hence  in  worship.  Worship  is  said  to  be  just,  when 
the  good  and  truth  which  are  in  it  are  from  the  Lord,  and  not  from 
man,  for  what  is  just  is  from  the  Lord  alone.  **  That  a  square  denotes 
what  is  just,  originates  in  representations  in  the  other  life,  where 
goods  are  presented  as  round,  and  the  goods  of  the  external  man, 
which  are  called  just,  are  presented  as  square,  while  things  true  and 
right  are  presented  as  linear  and  triangular.*'  This  import  is  to  be 
recognized  in  the  duplicate  square  of  the  breast-plate  of  judgment, 
Ex.  xxviii.  16,  and  in  the  cubical  form  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  de- 
scribed. Rev.  xxi.  16,  the  external  good  of  which,  consisting  in  the 
most  exact  integrity  of  life,  is  signified  by  this  form. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  items  in  the  Altar  was  the  **  horns**  pro- 
jecting from  the  four  corners.  Of  the  form  and  of  the  conjectured  use 
of  these  appendages  we  have  already  spoken.  As  there  is  nothing 
satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied  in 
the  actual  or  outward  services  of  the  Altar,  we  are  naturally  referred 
to  the  spiritual  end  which  they  were  designed  to  subserve  ;  and  here 
we  are  reminded  of  the  general  import  of  power  as  represented  by 
horns.  When  spoken  of  the  Lord  they  denote  omnipotence,  and  when 
used  in  a  lower  sense  they  denote  the  power  of  truth  from  good,  and 
this  is  here  very  significantly  implied  by  the  horns  issuing  out  of  the  very 
substance,  as  it  were,  of  the  Altar.  The  phraseology  in  the  original 
is  the  same  with  that  applied  to  the  emergence,  the  ^rowTin^oii/,  as  we 
may  say,  of  the  branches  of  the  Candlestick  from  the  main  or  central 
trunk.  It  shows  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  the  original 
and  the  derivative,  or  goodness  and  truth.  All  power  or  ability  in 
the  spiritual  world,  we  learn,  is  from  good  by  truth  ;  without  good 
truth  has  no  ability  at  all,  for  truth  is  as  the  body,  and  good  is  as  the 
soul  of  that  body,  and  the  soul  to  effect  anything,  must  act  through  the 
body.  Hence  the  inference  is  clearly  drawn,  that  neither  good  with- 
out truth,  nor  truth  without  good,  has  any  power  at  all. 

The  general  explanation  therefore  given  by  our  author  is  briefly  as 
follows :  "  The  horns  of  the  altar  being  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
altar  itself,  signified  that  the  truths  which  the  horns  represented  should 
proceed  from  the  good  of  love,  which  the  altar  itself  represented,  for 
all  truth  is  from  good.  There  being  four  horns,  and  one  on  each 
corner,  signified  that  they  were  for  the  four  quarters  in  heaven,  by 
which  are  signified  all  things  of  truth  derived  from  good." 

In  regard  to  certain  other  connexions  in  which  the  term  lioms  is 
introduced  having  a  collateral  reference  to  its  main  signification,  the 
following  expositions  will  be  read  with  interest.  '*  Inasmuch  as  all  ex- 
piations and  purifications  are  effected  by  truth  from  good,  therefore 
expiation  was  made  upon  the  horns  of  the  altars,  as  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (Ex.xxx.lO  ;  Lev.iv.7)  ;  and  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  iv.  ^5,  ^0,M  \  N\iv«  15  \  ix«  OV  And  forasmuch  as 
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all  divine  defence  is  by  truths  from  good,  therefore  also  they  who  com- 
mitted evils  and  feared  death  caught  hold  of  theliorns  of  the  altar  and 
were  preserved  (1  Kings  i.  50,  51)  ;  but  they  who  from  premediation  or 
the  will  committed  evils  were  not  preserved  (1  Kings  ii.  28-31).  More- 
over, because  horns  signified  truths  from  good,  therefore  also  when 
kings  were  anointed,  this  was  done  by  oil  out  of  a  horn.  David  and 
Solomon  were  both  thus  anointed  ;  the  oil  signifying  the  good  of  love. 
From  this  signification  of  horns,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients,  it 
was  customary  to  make  horns  budding  forth  and  fragrant,  whence 
came  the  expression  cornucopia.^ 

Among  the  implements  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  the  Altar,  that 
which  was  most  pregnant  with  spiritual  import  were  perhaps  the 
"  pans  for  receiving  the  ashes,"  which  denote  such  things  as  are  in- 
strumental in  removing  what  remains  after  use  in  the  natural  or  external 
memory.  These  remnants  are  what  are  signified  by  ashes,  of  which 
the  evident  correspondence  is  with  such  things  as  remain  in  man  after 
uses,  as  the  scientifics  or  lower  knowledges  of  the  natural  mind. 
These  knowledges  are  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  the  external  man, 
and  constitute  the  material  from  which  the  internal  man  extracts  the 
pabulum  which  goes  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life.  Seeing  from  the  light 
of  heaven  the  intrinsic  quality  of  these  knowledges,  it  chooses  and  se- 
lects from  them  such  as  are  in  agreement  with  its  love,  and  rejects 
every  thing  that  is  repugnant.  In  the  man,  therefore,  who  is  regener- 
ating, the  good  which  is  of  love  chooses  to  itself  the  congenial  and 
fitting  truths  of  faith,  and  by  them  perfects  itself.  Such  scientifics  or 
knowledges  of  good  and  truth  in  the  memory  of  the  external  man, 
after  performing  the  above  use,  vanish,  as  it  were,  from  the  natural 
memory,  just  as  the  first  principles  or  rudiments  of  every  kind  of  in- 
struction perish  from  the  memory  when  the  attainment  is  actually 
made.  "  Thus,"  says  our  author,  "  man  learns  to  speak,  learns  to 
think,  learns  to  discern  and  judge,  learns  to  behave  morally,  and  to 
demean  himself  decorously :  in  a  word,  learns  languages,  manners, 
intelligence,  and  wisdom.  The  scientifics  which  served  for  those  uses 
are  signified  by  ashes  which  are  to  be  removed ;  and  the  knowledges 
:  of  truth  and  of  good,  by  which  man  receives  spiritual  life,  after  that 
they  have  served  for  use,  that  is,  have  imbued  life,  are  signified  by 
the  ashes  of  the  altar  which  also  are  to  be  removed." 

As  to  the  various  other  items  which  go  to  form  the  inventory  of  the 
Altar's  appendages  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them,  as 
they  all  refer  themselves,  in  their  spiritual  import,  to  the  general  in- 
terior scope  of  the  main  objects  thus  far  considered.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  several  vessels  of  ministry,  indicated  in  the  connexion, 
represent  containing  scientifics  adapted  to  be  the  receptacles  of  some 
specific  good  or  truth,  especially  such  as  are  related  to  worship.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  pass,  in  subsequent  articles,  to  the  consideration 
of  other  items  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle. 

G.B. 
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The  folIoMrin^,  from  an  English  correspondent,  contains  the  critique  on  Wilkinson's 
Life  of  Swedenborg  to  which  wo  aUaded  in  our  laat  No. 

I  will  now  refer  to  matters  counected  with  the  Church.  We  have  had  lately 
pDhliehed  here  "  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Swedenborg,  with  an  account  of  his 
writings,  by  Elihu  Rich,"  and  a  more  extended  Biography,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
You  have,  perhaps,  seen  them  both,  I  shall  therefore  simply  offer  a  few^  re- 
marks upon  them.  They  are  both  very  interesting,  though  considerably  dif- 
ferent. Rich,  though  his  work  is  much  smaller,  goes  at  far  greater  length  into 
the  theological  works  of  E.  S.  than  Wilkinson,  and  I  think  very  satisfactorily. 
He  takes  up  the  Arcana  throughout  Genesis,  almost  chapter  by  chapter,  Mobile 
Wilkinson  has  not  a  word  on  it,  except  as  to  the  manner.  A  friend  lent  me 
Wilkinson^s  a  fortnight  ago,  and,  two  days  after,  sent  me  a  note,  containing  the 
following  critique  on  it  by  a  friend  of  his  whom  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  wife 
writing  the  husband's  opinion  to  the  sister  of  my  friend. 

"  You  ask  what  Charles  thinks  of  Wilkinson's  Life  of  E.  Sw  He  has  read  it^ 
and  at  the  same  time  has  read  another  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  same  person 
by  E.  Rich,  late  Editor  pf  the  New  Church  Quarterly.  Xhe  latter  Charles  much 
prefers  to  the  former,  as  he  thinks  it  places  the  author's  real  mission  more  cor- 
rectly before  the  reader.  He  is  fearful  that  Wilkinson  has  misconceived  the 
,  character  of  E.  S.'s  spiritual  illumination,  which  he  appears  to  identify  'with 
the  developments  of  Mesmerism,  instead  of  considering  him,  as  he  certainly 
was,  an  especially  enlightened  messenger  of  the  Lord  for  an  especial  purpose, 
which  cannot  occur  again.  W.'s  own  remarks  on  abstract  questions  are  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  their  tendency  to  naturalism,  and  the  phraseology  he  makes 
use  of  savors  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  Schiller,  Emerson,  and  that  school 
of  writers,  that  Charles  says  he  cannot  but  fear  that  its  effect,  coming  from  a 
person  who  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  Newchurchmen,  may  be  to  insensi- 
Dly  lead  them  from  the  real  origin,  and  consequently  the  truthfulness  of  New- 
Church  doctrines.  We  should,  after  thus  explaining  our  own  impressions, 
very  much  like  to  know  yours,  and  your  brother  F.'s  real  opinion  respecting  it." 

The  above  observations  caused  me  to  read  the  book  with  much  care  ;  and, 
after  having  done  so,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  though  the  opinions  formed  may 
be  too  strong,  yet  that  there  is  ground  for  at  least  a  portion  of  them.  The 
Emersonian  spirit  and  phraseology  are  strong.  Emerson  himself  speaks  very 
highly  of  WilJ^inson,  classing  him  with  Bacon;  and  though  it  is  not  possible 
to  suspect  Wilkinson  of  being  a  naturalist  like  Emerson,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  similarity  which  does  exist  may  have  a  tendency  of  the  kind 
suspected  by  the  writer  of  the  above  critique. 

But  there  are  two  things  not  touched  on  in  the  above,  the  second  at  least  of 
which  appears  to  me  much  more  objectionable,  and  which  would  both  forever 
prevent  me  from  putting  the  book  into  the  hands  of  anOldchurchman.    These 
are  the  statement  of  David  and  Paul  being  among  the  lost,  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  Scortatory  love.    For  the  first  of  these,  what  would  be 
Its  effect  on  serious  Oldchurchmen  ?     In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
would  probably  preventtlie  reading  of  another  page.    The  author  who  should 
dare  to  assert  that  Paul  was  among  the  lost,  would  be  thought  iniworiby  of 
the  least  consideration,  except  to  condemn  him,  and  with  thousands  the  read- 
ing of  Swedenborg  would  be  forsworn  for  ever,  lor  this  statement  of  his  ad- 
vocate.   For  myself,  with  all  my  predilections  in  favor  of  Swedenborg,  I  am 
not,  as  yety  prepared  to  believe  this ;  and  with  whatever  strength  of  faith  I  may 
receive  his  accounts  of  the  spiritual  world,  general  and  particular,  I  must  say 
ofthiSj  in  your  own  words  (Statement,  &c.  p.  72),  "  I  am  still  very  far,  as  indeed 
I  hope  ever  to  be,  from  abUnd  suiieiidei  ol  m^  o^vi\\\^^taft\x\.  ^^  to  every  point' 
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of  his  anaouQcements.^'  Concerning  David  I  have  heard  the  statement  long 
ago ;  and  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  man,  especially  as  portrayed  on  his 
death-bed,  is  such  as  to  raise  no  strong  objection  in  my  mind  to  Swedenborg^s 
statement.  Concerning  Paul  I  have  more  recently  heard  the  same,  and  there, 
I  must  confess,  my  feelings  are  very  different.  With  regard  to  the  expressions 
of  David  in  the  Psalms,  and  those  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  there  is 
this  wide  difference.  The  former  are  the  words  of  Plenary  Divine  Inspiration ; 
and  they,  by  no  means,  necessarily  imply  that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  the 
ideas  which  the  words  express.  The  Epistles  have  not  this  sense;  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  expressed  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  those  of  the  writer's, 
and  they  are  either  sincere  or  hypocritical.  The  latter  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble for  me  ever  to  believe  of  the  expressions  of  Panl ; — and  if  the  former  be 
their  true  character,  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  in  the  place  which  I  am  told 
Swedenborg  assigns  him.  I  have  never  seen  the  passage ;  but  I  am  told  bj  a 
learned  friend  in  London,  that  there  is  in  the  relation  a  word,  the  subtraction 
of  a  single  letter  from  which  would  leave  another  perfect  word,  giving  a  perfect 
sense,  and  entirely  removing  the  dreadful  idea.  What  the  word  is  L  do  not 
know ;  but  my  friend  adds,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  appearance 
of  the  manuscript  that  can  give  the  idea  of  a  mistake. 


From  a  Western  correspondent  giving  an  account  of  a  munificant  donation  of  land  to 
the  New  Chuxcb  for  educational  purposes. 

We  have  had,  recently,  a  very  considerable  donation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  land  to  trustees,  members  of  the  New  Church, 
lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  New  Church,  School,  Aca- 
demy, or  College.  The  tract  contains  some  sixteen  acres  of  land^  eligibly 
situated  upon  the  line  of  railroad  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  aoont  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

The  situation  is  high  and  healthy,  and  commands  a  view  of  a  very  beautiful 
country — as  fine,  perhaps,  as  can  be  found  in  the  Miami  Valley.  The  location 
is  very  good  for  a  school  or  academy  in  many  respects.  The  land  is,  at  pre- 
sent, worth  at  least  two  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
.  .  .  Tlie  terms  of  the  grant  are  quite  favorable ;  the  deed  being  made  to  three 
trustees — J.  L.  Wayne,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  and  E.  Hinman — for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  the  premises  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  applying 
the  proceeds  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school,  academy,  or 
college  upon  the  ground,  provided  a  sum  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  said 
trustees,  be  contributed  by  any  individual  or  individuals,  within  twelve  years 
from  the  date  of  the  deed,  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  such  school,  &c.  The 
trustees  have  the  entire  control  of  the  property  for  the  purposes  specified. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Judge  L]pke  Foster,  of  Springfield  township^ 
Hamilton  countv,  Ohio,  who  has  made  this  donation,  mav  be  interesting.  Ho 
is  one  of  the  olciest  pioneers  in  this  country,  and  is  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  a  native  of  Long  Island,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  the  tall  of  1788,  and 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  still  continues  to  reside  (and  of  which  this 
grant  is  part),  in  1795,  from  Judge  Symmes,  the  original  purchaser  from  the 
United  States.  Upon  his  farm  was  CTected  one  of  the  oldest  stations  or  block 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  country,  known  as  *^  Foster's  Station,**  to  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  that  early  day,  retired  for  security  upon  .the  approach  of  hostile 
Indians — a  thing  of  not  unfrequeut  occurrence. 

Judge  Foster  has  filled,  with  credit,  various  responsible  and  important  posi- 
tions, from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
when  old  age  admonished  him  to  retire  from  the  cares  and  strifes  of  this 
world.  In  1790,  he  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  little  army  of  the  frontier,  and  wa& 
in  various  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.    la  180^ <^  \2l<^  ^^:^  ^^ak.v^  ^\^  ^^^  "^bi^ 
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judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Hamilton  county,  and  served  the  full 
term  of  seven  years.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  one  of  the  trustees  for  Miami 
University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  colleges  in  the  State.  He  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  strict  probity,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  various  duties.  Though  he  never  became  connected  with  any  religious 
denomination  until  he  became  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
(about  his  76th  year),  his  mind  was  always  inclined  to  theological  subjects, 
and  he  was  a  close  and  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  but  never  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  theologv  of  the  old  church.  His  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  writings  of  Swedenoorg,  by  hearing  a  discourse  by  our  bid  and  esteemed 
brother,  the  venerable  Adam  Hurdus.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  ardent 
and  constant  reader  of  the  writings  of  the  Church,  and  has  read  nearly  all  of 
,  the  published  works  of  Swedenborg,  the  *'  Arcana,^'  several  times.  He  ivas 
baptized,  by  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,at  Cincinnati,  in  1844.  He  has  always 
manifested  a  lively  regard  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  New  Church, 
and  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  po^;(;er  to  induce  his  neighbors  to  read 
the  writings. 

This  statement  is  made  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Church  generally,  and 
to  make  known  the  facts  connected  with  the  donation,  which  may  hereafter 
prove  of  the  greatest  imponauce.  The  trustees  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
particular  efibrt  at  present  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Institution,  preferring  to 
wait  until  it  may  be  determined  what  course  is  best  to  be  pursued. 
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THE  UNDERSTANDING  AND  THE  HEART. 

TRANSLATED  FBOM  HERDER. 

The  following,  from  the  German  of  Herder,  would  seem  entitled  from  its  general  ton© 
to  claim  a  New  Church  paternity,  but  we  know  not  any  other  ground  on  which  to  recog- 
nize for  it  such  a  source. 

A  father  was  sitting  among  his  children,  who  were  making  a  long  \irin- 
ter  evening  shorter  by  playing,  talking  and  jesting.  At  3iis  time  their 
conversation  had  taken  a  very  philoso])hical  turn;  for  they  were  disput- 
ing about  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  impressions  derived  from  each.  They  were,  you  perceive,  very  metaphy- 
sical children.  The  boys  naturally  adopted  the  side  of  the  understanding,  be- 
cause they  set  out  to  be  very  sensible :  but  all  the  girls  took  part  with  the 
heart,  and  were  for  lodging  the  great  working  power  lower  down  in  man.  So 
the  boys  illustrated  their  notion  by  drawing  faces  which  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent every  grade  of  intellect,  while  the  girls  cut  out  hearts  with  flames  and 
wings,  insisting  that  with  the  wings  they  swiftly  flew,  and  with  the  flames 
kindled  all  around  them  and  burnt  forever. 

When,  however,  after  long  arguing,  they  were  unable  to  agree,  they  appeal- 
ed to  their  father,  who  with  two  night-caps  on  his  gray  head  was  smoking  his 
pipe  among  them,  and  thinking  upon  something  else.  He  roused  himself  as 
from  a  dream,  when  this  question  was  submitted  to  him  by  his  boys  and  girls, 
»*  Which  are  the  most  true  and  lasting,  perceptions  or  emotions — the  impres- 
sions of  the  understanding  or  those  of  the  heart  ?" 

"  Which  are  the  most  true  and  lasting,  do  you  ask,  perceptions  or  emotions  f^ 

— and  he  shoved  his  caps  from  side  to  side — **the  impressions  of  the  under- 

Btand'wg  or  of  the  heart  1" — and  he  took  both  of  them  off,  laid  them  on  the 

table,  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  cotiuimed,    ''"^TV^v  *\%  ^  dSfficwlt  c\uestion,  my 

ebildrexL    1  should  like  to  know  how  ^ow  c«mfc  u>  ^xo^^^*\v.^^ 
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They  agreed  with  one  accord  that  it  was  also  a  very  important  question,  and 
that  the  answer  to  it  ought  to  fashion  their  whole  plan  of  life,  and  furnish  its 
form  and  basis.  They  wished  to  know  precisely  the  relative  worth  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart — where  was  the  seat  of  each,  and  what  were  the 
qualities  each  was  capable  of  accommodating — also  whether  the  accommoda- 
tions were  convenient  and  durable. 

**  If  that  be  all  you  want,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  replacing  his  two  night- 
caps, *•  the  affair  is  soon  settled.  Use  the  two  rightly,  my  children,  for  the  pur- 
poses that  God  bestowed  them  on  you.  Lay  before  the  understanding  what- 
ever jpertains  to  it,  and  do  the  same  in  resard  to  the  heart.  Seek  to  think 
rightly  with  the  one,  and  to  feel  in  purity  and  sincerity  with  the  other,  then  will 
both  your  perceptions  and  sensations  remain  true  and  eternal.  In  short,  make 
(hem  both  go  hand  in  hand,  as  God  has  placed  both  in  the  same  human  being 
— the  understanding  in  the  head,  the  heart  in  the  breast.  Let  your  light  there- 
fore shine  down  on  men  from  above,  and  let  your  lamp  burn  clear  in  the  cen- 
tre of  your  being.  The  heart  must  not  gallop-  away  without  the  head,  neither 
tnufat  the  head  become  a  cold  stone  image,  void  of  breast  and  heart.  Thus 
will  both  at  length  meet  together  and  become  united,  and  through  the  two  you 
will  be  rendered  happy,  while  without  this  union  you  will  always  have  your 
labor  for  your  pains. 

"  But  what  have  you  beeu  making  here,  boys  ?  heads  ? — why  heads  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  head  walk  about  without  a  trunk  ?  And  you,  girls— what  have  you 
made  ?— winged  hearts  ?  Silly  children !  did  you  ever  see  burning  hearts  fly,  or 
would  the  aimless  flight  prosper  ?  Had  you  only  painted  an  eye  in  the  heart, 
I  should  not  have  objected  to  your  symbol." 

'^  But,  father,"  said  the  maidens,  **  that  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  flames  and 
the  wings ;  that  which  burns  and  flies  has  no  need  of  an  eye,  it  would  do 
harm.^  *'  And  do  you  not  perceive,  vou  little  fools,  that  a  heart  flying  without 
an  eye,  flies  all  manner  of  ways,  and  may  be  fnricked  and  wounded  in  all  di- 
rections— moreover  an  ever-burning  heart  consumes  itself." 

'^  But,  father,  a  heart  all  eye  would  be  too  fastidious,  and  could  fix  itself  no- 
where, as  whenever  it  came  close  to  an  object  it  would  always  see  too  much, 
and  have  to  take  itself  ofi"  again." 

'^I  did  not  say  that  your  hearts  ought  to  be  all  eye,  but  that  they  should 
have  an  eye  in  them,  so  as  to  know  upon  what  to  fix  and  where  to  fix 
securely.  No  wings,  however,  for  heaven^s  sake;  I  cannot  at  all  endure 
winged  hearts.  Your  hearts  ought  to  find  rest  and  a  firm  stand-point,  and 
they  should  be  firm  and  faithful  hearts,  for  no  one  would  seek  a  heart  which 
might  alight  somewhere  else  to-morrow. 

'^  But  lay  aside  this  childish  symbol,  and  draw  for  yourselves  a  beautiful 
temple  of  the  heart,  standing  behind  the  beautiful  open  door  of  understanding. 
I  will  give  you  an  inscription  for  both.  Upon  the  boys^  door  shall  be  written, 
*  To  the  everlasting  Intellect,^  which  includes  the  signification  that  its  impres- 
sions must  be  true,  else  thej  could  not  be  eternal.  And  upon  the  girls'  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  shall  be  inscribed,  *  To  the  good  Heart,'  signifying  that  the 
impressions  of  the  heart  must  he  in  harmony  with  truth,  else  they  can  be  nei- 
ther good,  nor  agreeable,  nor  lasting.  Boys,  make  your  door  firm  and  beau- 
tiful, and  put  a  radiant  sun  over  it.  Girls,  draw  in  your  temple  an  altar  to 
lunocence,  with  the  pure  flame  of  joy,  gratitude,  love,  and  friendship  rising 
from  it,  and  wreathe  the  whole  with  becoming  garlands,  as  you  know  how. 
Above  all  things,  however,  open  your  own  souls  to  the  impressions  both  of 
the  intellect  and  of  the  heart." 

The  old  man  here  paused. 

»*  Why  are  you  so  still  and  sorrowful  all  at  once,  father  ?"  said  the  children. 

''  I  am  not  sad,  my  children,  but  still,  and  longiug  for  a  more  perfect  state  of 
being.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difierence  between  our  speaking  and  living — in 
short,  of  what  a  poor  thing  human  nature  is  here  below.  We  are  obliged  to 
divide  and  to  subdivide  things  that  are  united  ;  I  am  old,  and  I  long  for  that 
place  where  there  are  no  more  separations ;  where  the  heart  and  the,  veA^^^^^^ 
will  be  one,  where  the  same  door  wh\cb.\e^^^Sxi\j(^  ^^[v<ei^\afc  YDN^\^'ew^'^"^^''^^»» 
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be  an  entrance  into  the  pure,  perfect,  happy  heart — where  the  heart  and  the 
intellect  will  be  no  more  separate,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  will  har- 
monize together,  as  indeed  they  would  here,  did  not  our  disunited,  sluggish 
bodies  separate  them.  Prepare  yourselves  here  below,  my  children,  for  the 
union  of  thPe  understanding  and  the  heart ;  then  will  your  perceptions  and 
emotions  no  longer  change  with  the  years,  days,  and  hours  of  your  earthly 
lives,  but  perpetuate  and  confirm  one  another;  ami  thus  the  impressions  de- 
rived in  friendship  and  in  love  from  both,  will  remain  beyond  the  grave,*  true, 
one,  and  eternal .^^ 

The  old  man  knocked  out  his  pipe,  and  all  the  opponents,  both  those  who 
had  contended  for  the  understanding  and  those  who  had  contended  for  the 
heart,  retired  to  their  beds  calm  and  reconciled.  L.  O. 


LUTHER  ON  JUSTIFICATION. 


We  know  not  that  we  have  met  anywhere  with  a  more  ample  and  able  showing  up  of 
the  Great  Reformer's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  than  in  the  ensuing  para- 
graphs from  a  masterly  review^of  the  Life  of  Lnthcr,  published  not  long  since  in  the  Lon* 
don  Chriitian  Remembrancer : — 

Faith,  then,  before  it  was  allowed  to  occupy  its  position  in  the  Lutheran 
process  of  justification,  was  carefully  divested  of  all  moral  characteristics. 
There  is  a  faith,  which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  akin  to  love  or  moral :  but  it  was 
not  this  kind  of  faith  which  Luther  made  the  medium  between  man  and  God 
in  the  act  of  justification.  To  jiave  allowed  any  moral  element  in  this  mediam, 
would  have  been  to  allow  human  goodness  a  place  in  the  act  of  justification, 
which  it  was  its  first  principle  to  avoid  :  and,  therefore,  he  jealously  and  ac- 
curately guarded  his  faith  irom  such  admixture.    He  again  and  again  incul- 
cates and  presses  the  distinction,  that  the  faith  which  he  means  is  not  that 
faith  which  includes  love  ;  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  apprehension  simply.    "  That 
faith  which  apprehends  Christ,  not  that  which  includes  love,  justifies.**    "  Faith 
is  not  iuefiectual  till  joined  by  charity.*'    He  speaks  of  it  as  an  insult  to  faith, 
and  **  making  it  an  empty  quality  in  the  soul,"  to  assert  that  it  depended  on 
the  companionship  of  charity  for  its  effect : — "as  if/'  he  say.",  ''it  could   do 
nothing  without  cliarity ;  and  when  charity  came,  then  was  effectual,  and  then 
was  justifying."    "The  Apostle  attributes  the  operation  (in  justification)   to 
faith  and  not  to  love."     "  Perish  the  sophists  with  their  accursed  gloss.  Fides 
formata  charitate c^"*  that  "impious  gloss,"  that  "pestilent  gloss."    "It   is  by 
faith  sole,  not  by  faith  perfected  in  love,  that  v/c  are  justified."    *^  Faith  may- 
be concreted  in  works  after  we  are  iustified,  but  it  is  faith  abstract  by  which 
wp  are  justified."    The  faith,  then,  which  was  the  medium  of  justification  in 
Luther^s  system,  was  an  extra-moral  faith.    It  was,  as  far  as  we  can  aj)pre- 
hend  its  nature,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do,  the  pure  abstract  faculty  of  confi- 
dence, whereby  the  mind  assures  itself  of  s(»mething  of  which  it  wants  to  be 
assured.    As  such,  it  is  not  untypical  of  Luther's  temper ;  and  the  reader,  who 
follows  him  through  his  career,  or  listens  to  his  table-talk,  or  watches  those 
symptoms  of  personal  character  which  appear,  as  they  often  do,  in  his  theolo- 
gical works,  will  catch  many  a  trait,  and  sentiment,  which  may  carry  hini 
back  to  his  original  dogma. 

The  faith  which  was  the  medium  in  Luther's  process  of  justification,  was 
thus  a  pure  and  abstract  faculty  of  confidence,  which  was  efficacious  in  and 
out  of  Itself  Believe  that  you  are  absolved,  and  you  are  absolved — was  his 
teaching  as  a  priest,  before  he  broke  from  the  church — never  mind  whether 
you  deserve  absolution  or  no.  He  that  believes  is  better  than  he  that  de- 
serves. Always  be  sure  that  you  are  pleasing  to  God  :  if  you  arc  sure  you 
are,  you  are. j^ Feel  yourseU sale'.  '\i  '^oufeel safe ^ you  are  safe.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  if  you  doubt  about  it,  you  are  condemaod,  because  you  are  self-con- 
demned. You  are  not  in  the  image  of  God  then,  but  in  the  image  of  the  devil. 
Hecollect  yourself;  make  an  effort ;  believe ;.  be  ^* certainly  resolved  that  you 
are  in  favor  with  God."  You  are  then  a  son  of  God  and  a  saint;  strong,  per- 
fect, and  triumphant ;  you  go  forth  like  the  sun  in  the  heaven,  and  rejoice  like 
a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.  You  have  conquered  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  and  have  trodden  hell  and  darkness  under  foot. 

But  this  confidence,  whatever  apparent  strength  it  might  attain  to,  wanted, 
from  the  very  hypothesis  on  which  Luther's  system  was  built,  that  reality  and 
basis  which  Catholic  faith  has.  All  faith  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  confidence ;  but 
the  confidence  of  Catholic  faith  has  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  it  ap- 
peals to  positive  fact  for  its  basis.  Human  nature  is  not,  according  to  Catholic 
theology,  though  brought  by  an  incomprehensible  mystery  under  a  condition 
or  state  of  evil,  in  a  totally  evil  state.  It  still  bears  the  stamp  of  its  Divine  ori- 
ginal, has  moral  tastes  and  preferences,  and  a  real  power  of  performing  acts 
of  various  degrees  of  moral  goodness;  has  memorials  of  past  and  future 
pledges  of  future  perfection.  Catholic  faith,  then,  with  respect  to  the  unseen 
world,  rests  upon  the  actual  facts  of  the  seen.  Proceeding  upon  data,  it  is  a 
faith  allied  to  reason,  and  not  a  blind  faith.  Man  has  some  good  in  him, 
therefore  he  may  one  day  be  better,  and  an  ultimate  state  of  acceptableness  in 
God's  sight  is  made  credible  to  him  by  the  fact,  that  he  can  make  some  ap- 
proaches to  such  acceptableness  ilow.  It  is  for  the  same  cause  a  faith  allied 
to  hope.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  faculty  of  hope  to  enlarge 
and  advance  upon  fact  as  distinct  from  doing  without  fact  altogetner;  existing 
fact  given,  hope  can  proceed  upon  it  indefinitelv ;  but  some  ground  of  fact  it 
must  have.  The  phrase,  of  '^hoping  against  nope,"  does  not  suppose  the 
total  absence  of  all  such  ground,  but  only  the  reduction  of  it  to  the  smallest 
imaginable  quantum.  Sailors  wrecked  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  hope  for  the 
sight  of  a  sail,  in  proportion  as  they  know  their  situation  to  be  in  some  general 
line  of  navigation,  know  the  traffic,  on  that  line  to  be  considerable,  know  the 
time  of  the  year  to  be  the  customary  one  for  that  traffic,  and  other  like  data : 
if  they  have  no  data  at  all  for  hope,  they  cannot  legitimately  hope.  So  far  as 
faith  and  hope  can  be  viewed  as  distinguished  from  each  other,  faith  takes  the 
negative,  and  hope  the  positive  side ;  faith  exerts  her  particular  powers  in 
opposing  those  appearances  which  are  hostile;  hope  hers  in  enlarging  those 
appearances  which  are  friendly.  Catholic  faith,  then,  as  it  has  existing  fact 
to  proceed  upon,  is  a  faith  allied  to  hope ;  nay,  so  intimately  allied,  that  nope 
practically  precedes  faith  in  the  act  of  belief;  and  we  believe  because  we 
nope,  rather  than  hope  because  we  believe :  we  see  an  actual  ground,  how- 
ever small ;  hope  expands  thvSj  and  not  till  then  we  have  faith. 

Allied  thus  to  hope  and  reason,  Catholic  faith  is  emphatically  a  natural 
kind  of  faith.  It  is  not  violent  or  forced :  it  has  only  to  believe  in  the  future 
expansion  and  perfection  of  that  whicJi  it  now  sees.  The  Christian  sees  ten- 
dencies, and  he  has  to  believe  in  issues;  he  sees  approaches,  and  he  has  to 
believe  in  fulfilments;  he  sees  a  foundatiooi  and  he  infers  a  superstructure  : 
he  rises  by  a  reasonable  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  the  visible  world  con- 
tains the  elements  of  the  invisible ;  the  kingdom  of  nature  opens  by  a  gradual 
process  into  that  of  grace .  The  very  smallest  act  of  our  moral  nature  connects 
him  by  anticipation,  with  the  *' glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  him."  Though 
he  cannot  say,  "•  It  is  finished,"  he  can  say.  It  is  begun:  and  in  that  visible  be- 
ginning has  a  solid  substratum  for  the  most  inspiring  belief.  Thus  when  the 
great  philosopher  of  our  own  Church  undertook  the  task  of  convincing  an  in- 
fidel age  of  the  truth  of  religion,  the  line  he  adopted  was  that  of  calling  its 
attention  to  present  visible  facts.  He  told  men  that  they  were  moral  beings, 
born  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice,  endowed  with  generous  affec- 
tions, and  with  the  power  of  doing  virtuous  actions. — a  power  which  could 
be  indefinitely  increased  by  habit  and  self-discipline:  and  he  proved,  next, 
that  this  goodness  was  more  or  less  rewarded.  There  were  then  tendencies, 
he  said,  which  pointed  of  themselves  to  some  ultimate  comi^U^vaw.  '^Ncc^i^. 
which  religion  taught  us  did  exist  to  a  cetXaAvx  ^xxfcvix  Tva^*\  ^sai^  ^icc'5A5i^ss«.\ 
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might  exist  to  a  much  greater  extent  hereafter.  That  is  to  say,  his  \iras  a 
philosophy  of  hope ;  it  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  wildness  and  disorder  of  this 
present  scene  some  facts  wliich  bore  in  one  direction,  and  hope  took  up  those 
facts,  and  enlarged  them  into  a  system. 

But  Luther  had  no  present  facts  to  appeal  to  according  to  his  system.     He 
had  no  tendencies  and  no  approaches.    And,  theret'ore,  though  he  recognized 
an  unseen  world  of  absolute  good,  and,  in  distinction  to  making  evil   of  the 
essence  of  humanity,  or  irrevocablj^ fixing  and  perpetuating  it  in  us,  pointed 
to  a  time  when  we  should  be  perfectly  righteous;  and  could  say — Justitia  tihi 
parata  est  in  cado :  '''•  In  a  future  life,  thou  shaltbe  cleansed  from  all  sin,  cleared  of 
all  concupiscence,  be  pure  as  the  sun,  and  have  perfect  love  :*'  this  unseen 
world  was  deprived  of  all  medium  to  connect  it  with  the  seen  one,  and,  there- 
fore, deprived  of  that  evidence  which  constitutes  ihe  legitimate  claim  to  our 
faith.    Of  two  worlds,  of  absolute  evil  and  absolute  good  diametrically  op- 
posed, he  placed  us  in  the  one,  and  told  us  to  believe  in  the  other.     But  the 
natural  question  immediately  arises,  why  should  wet    No  system  of  evi- 
dences, either  in  the  religious,  or  in  any  other  department,  can  dispense  with 
that  primary  law  of  all  argument — how  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we 
know  1    Let  any  basis  of  fact,  however  small,  be  allowed  us,  and  we  can 
build  indefinitely  upon  it;  but,  if  we  have  no  fact  at  fell,  we  have  nothing  to 
build  upon.    The  faith  of  Lutheran  theology  was  thus  excluded,  by  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  that  theology,  from  the  reasonable  and  natural  type. 
The  act  of  faith  became  rather  one  of  mental  power,  by  which  a  person,  n-om 
pure  force  of  will,  made  himself  believe  in  what  there  was  no  ground  to  be- 
lieve, than  one  of  natural  conviction.    It  was  faith  deprived  of  its  member- 
ship with  the  other  portions  of  our  spiritual  nature ;  faith  without  hope,  as  it 
was  faith  without  love.    Excluded  from  a  reasonable  and  natural  character, 
it  was  compelled  to  assume  a  fanatical  one  :  faith  became  assurance.     The 
task  of  the  Christian  was  to  work  himself  up  by  strong  eflfort  to  the  belief  that 
he  himself  was  personally  saved,  was  a  child  of  God,  was  in  a  state  of  justifi- 
cation.   If  the  believer  asked  why,  or  how,  he  was  to  believe,  he  -was  told 
again,  Believe;  make  yourself  believe;  believe  somehow  or  other.     He  U'as 
urged  with  arguments  enough,  addressed  to  his  mere  will  and  sense  of  per- 
sonal advantage ;  was  threatened  and  promised ;  was  told  he  would  be  in- 
tolerably wretched  if  he  did  not  believe  so,  unutterably  happy  if  he  did ;  but 
ground  of  reason  there  was  none.     Assurance,  thus  left  to  assure  itself  as  it 
could,  became  an  anxious,  struggling,  and  fluctuating  gift.     It  rose  and  it  fell 
with  the  state  of  the  spirits,  and  even  state  of  the  body.    It  was  at  any  mo- 
ment liable  to  be  upset,  and  when  upset  the  will  had  to  make  another  effort 
to  regain  it.    These  struggles,  or  "agonies,"  occupy  a  prominent  place  iu  the 
practical  or  devotional  department  of  Luther's  theological  system.    They  are 
appealed  to  as  the  tests  of  the  genuineness  and  reality  of  the  Christian's  belief. 
Has  he  been  tempted  to  doubt  and  despair  of  his  salvation,  and  has  he  had  to 
make  the  most  tremendous  internal  efforts  to  recover  his  certainty  of  it  1  these 
are  the  tokens  which  a  loving  but  chastising  Father  sent  him  of  good  will  and 
favor.    They  were  the  trials  to  prove  him,  and  stimulants  to  raise  him  to  a 
higher  degree  of  assurance  than  ever.    The  same  reason  which  gave  Luther's 
faith  a  fanatical,  gave  it  a  personal  and  individual  character  too.    Genuine 
faith,  as  it  rests  on  a  large  external  ground,  is  wide  and  social  in  its  object, 
looks  forward  to  the  final  issue  of  this  whole  system  of  things,  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  to  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  Restitution 
of  all  things.    But  Luther's  faith,  as  it  narrowed  its  basis,  narrowed  its  object 
too.    Withdrawing  from  the  wide  ground  of  reason  and  nature,  the  unsup- 
ported faith  of  mere  will,  choosing  to  believe  because  it  wished  to  do  so  ;  as 
It  derived  all  its  strength  from  the  individual,  interested  itself  about  the  indi- 
vidual only:  and  faith  became,  iu  its  whole  scope  and  direction,  personal. 

Such  is  that  whole  system  which,  amongst  ourselves,  goes  under  the  name 

of  Calvinism.    It  is,  of  course,  wrong,  historically  speaking,  to  call  Luther  a  Cal- 

vjnist.  because  Luther  preceded  Calvin,  and  was  the  original  discoverer  of  that 

set  of  idesa  which  Calvin  onXy  com^i^oX^OL  ^xA  s^sx^itaaXvL^^,    E\it^  amongst 
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ourselves,  in  consequence  of  our  acquaintance  having  lain  more  with  the  Ge- 
nevan than  the  German  branch  of  the  Reformation,  these  ideas  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Calvin,  and,  therefore,  amongst  us,  Luther's  theology  may 
be  designated  as  Calvinism.  No  greater  contrast,  indeed,  than  thai  between 
the  personal  characters  of  the  German  and  the  Genevan  Reformer  can  be  well 
imagined,  and  the  types  of  character  they  have  handed  down  to  their  respec- 
tive schools  are  widely  distinct,  but  their  theology  is  essentially  the  same. 


^^0^0^0^^^^^0m0^0^^^^*^^^  t^^^^t^^^^^t^*^*'^^^^ 
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1. — The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy;  especially  in  the  United  States.  By 
£lias  Loohis,  Professor  of  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil,  in  Vie  University  of  the  City  of 
New-York,    N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1850.    12mo.  pp.  257. 

The  distinguished  reputation  of  Prof.  Loomis  in  his  department  is  well  sus- 
tained by  the  present  volume.  It  is  a  clear  and  judicious  compend  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  field  of  astronomical  research  chiefly  during  the  current 
century,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  this  period  the 
science  of  Astronomy  has  made  the  most  astonishing  strides.  The  discovery 
of  the  planet  Neptune— of  seven  new  Asteroids—of  an  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn 
— of  the  periods  of  two  satellites  of  Uranus — of  a  new  comet  by  Miss  Mitchell, 
of  Nantucket,  for  which  was  awarded  to  her  a  gold  medal  by. the  King  of  Den- 
mark— together  with  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  measure  their  immense  distances,  the  reso- 
lution of  nebulae,  and  the  ascertainment  of  a  relative  motion  among  the  stars 
— are  among  the  signal  triumphs  of  Astronomy  in  our  day.  These  grand  re- 
sults are  detailed  with  remarkable  perspicuity  in  Prof.  Loomis*  work,  which 
dispenses,  as  far  as  possible,  with  technical  language,  and  presents  the  subject 
in  a  style  easily  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  author  is  of  c<ta«e  to  b«  excused  for  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  claims 
of  Swedenborg  to  the  honor  of  havihg  been  the  first  to  announce  to  the  world 
several  of  the  most  magnificent  resultk  of  the  scientific  researches  of  modern 
times  in  this  department.  To  those  oTdnr  readers  who  have  followed  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beswick^s  series  of  articles  on  the  **P4ncipia'*  of  Swedenborg,  it  can- 
not be  a  question  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  priority  of  the  illustrious  Swede's 
announcements  on  these  heads  to  those  of  Laplltoe,  Herschel,  Maedler,  or  any 
other  renowned  name  in  the  list  of  star-sages  of  the  last  or  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  say  that  Prof.  Loomis  is  to  be  excused  for  his  nescience  on  this  score, 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  thousands  of  the  literati  and  the  savans  of  the 
age,  for  probably  both  he  and  they  would  as  soon  look  for  true  science  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  as  to  the  pages  of  the  herald  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  But  "  the  times  of  this  ignorance"  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  age  will  not  much  longer  "  wink  at."  Claims  so  positive  and  lofty  as 
those  of  our  illustrious  author  cannot  be  permanently  in  abeyance,  especially 
when  the  evidence  of  their  validity  is  so  easily  established.  Prof.  L.  ceTOa.x?6A^ 
in  regard  to  American  astronomers,  that  h^  \&  ^xoaowa  Vo  ^-^'wt^xa  >i^«^s^'52J^w 
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equal  and  exact  justice,  and  that  if  any  individual  should  feel  that  he  has  not 
been  duly  accredited,  and  will  inform  the  author  by  letter  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  omission,  he  will  make  ample  amends  in  a  second  edition.  Act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  this  pledge  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  accord  to  Sweden- 
borg  the  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  philosopher  provided  he 
shall  satisfy  himself  as.  to  the  fact  of  having  withholden  what  was  due  to  him 
on  this  S9ore.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  plan  of  his  work  did  not  require  him 
to  go 'so  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  science,  his  object  being  to  give  rather 
the  latest  results  of  sidereal  study,  we  would  say  in  reply  that  as  many  of  these 
very  results  have  been  distinctly  anticipated  and  announced  by  Swed^nborg.  the 
most  common  courtesy,  where  the  fact  was  known,  would  have  prompted  re- 
ference to  his  name  in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  work.  But  we  presume  the 
fact  was  not  known  to  Prof.  L.  The  discovery  of  Swedenborg's  claims  on  this 
head  is  but  of  recent  occurrence,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  discoveries 
themselves  which  have  gone  to  certify  the  truth  of  his  inductions.  They  are 
both  equally  marvellous.  The  achievements  of  the  telescope  have  brought 
to  light  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  the  developments  of  Providence, 
bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church,  have  brought  to  li^ht  the 
fact  hitherto  hidden  from  the  world,  that  the  magnetic  experiments  and  the 
profound  reasoning  of  Swedenborg  had  reached  the  same  results  long  before. 
This  is  the  truth  to  which  the  justice  of  science  is  now  called  to  do  homage. 


3. — Address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Homaopathy  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  Albany  in  1850.  By  A.  E.  Small,  M.  D.  ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Proceedings.    Boston  :  Otis  Clapp. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  Newchurchman  shouloi  be  moved  to 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  HomoDopathy,  independent  in  a  measure  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  all  along  virulently  opposed 
and  denounced,  while  at  the  same  time  the  call  for  an  argumentative  disproof 
of  its  fundamental  principles  has  been  unheeded.  This  is  so  much  like  the 
treatment  which  the  New  Church  has  received  at  the  hands  of  its  opponents, 
that  the  prompting  is  very  strong  towards  enlistment  on  tlie  side  of  a  system 
thus  traduced  and  warred  against  by  the  weapons  of  obloquy  and  ridicule, 
even  though  possibly  it  might  not  stand  the  test  wlien  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of 
sound  science  and  rigid  logic.  But  our  instinctive  rallying  to  the  side  of  the 
vilified  is  abundantly  confirmed  to  the  judgment  when  it  is  seen  that  the  theory 
and  practice  in  question  rest  upon  the  most  stable  grounds  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience. This  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  conclusion  of  any  one  who  gives  a 
candid  perusal  to  tlie  present  Address  of  Dr.  Small.  He  will  there  find  a 
general  view  of  the  principles  and  practical  operation  of  the  system  which  will 
fully  justify  any  latent  prepossessions  or  positive  favoritism  with  which  he 
may  heretofore  have  regarded  it.  In  an  easy  and  engaging  style  the  author  goes 
over  the  groundwork  of  the  Homccopathic  theory,  and  in  a  vein  of  quiet  but 
very  effectual  refutation  sets  ^isVd^  vVv^  N^ivo>]fi  objections  urged  against  it,  by 
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showing  that  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of  physiological  tnith  as  certain  as  the  laws 
of  the  universe  because  in  fact  identical  with  them.  We  feel  greotly  indebted 
to  the  author  of  this  Address  for  the  rational  confirmation  which  he  has  given 
to  our  faith  on  this  subject. 
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"  Arthur's  Home  Gazette,"  is  the  title  of  a  now  weekly  paper  which  has  evidently 
spoken  a  good  word  for  itself  in  the  ear  of  a  large  and  favoring  public.  The  name  of  the 
editor  carries  with  it  a  prestige  of  success  with  the  thousands  who  have  communed  with 
him  as  a  fireside  or  parlor-window  Mentor,  dispensing  sage  lessons  under  the  veil  of 
pleasant  fictions.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  Mr.  Arthur  is  not  disposed  to  settle  on 
the  lees  of  an  established  reputation  or  to  wear  only  the  laurels  won  in  another  field.  He 
comes  to  his  present  work  with  a  fresh  alacrity  and  vigor,  and  seems  resolved  to  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  paper  that  shall  come  into  the  domestic  circle  with  blessings  in  its 
train,  as  did  the  Ark  of  old  into  the  house  of  Obed  Edom.  He  has  secured  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country,  and  his  own  does  not  by  any  means  confine  it- 
self to  leaders  in  the  editorial  columns.  He  writes  all  over  his  paper,  and  interesting 
matter  greets  us  in  every  corner.  We  observe  that  one  department  is  devoted  to  choice 
extracts  from  Swedenborg,  though  not  bearing  his  name,  which  is  doubtless  a  matter  of 
policy,  although  we  think  he  might  occasionally  venture  to  introduce  it  without  detriment 
to  any  interest  except  that  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the 
"  Home  Gazette"'  a  very  valuable  accession  to  our  present  host  of  hebdomadals,  and  though 
not  strictly  or  distinctively  a  New  Church  paper,  yet  as  edited  by  a  Newchurchman,  and 
intended  to  inculcate  New  Church  principles  in  their  social  and  secular  bearing,  well 
wcft-thy  the  patronage  of  all  to  whom  those  principles  are  of  paramount  interest  and  ur- 
gency.   For  further  information  relative  to  the  "  Gazette"  see  advertisement  on  the  cover. 

To  New  Church  friends  from  abroad  who  may  visit  the  city  and  desire  to  attend  our 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  be  informed  that  on  and 
-after  the  first  Sabbath  fn  Nov«nbeta  t)ie  first  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  New- York 
will  remove  its  place  of  worship  from  me  building  hitherto  occupied  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard-street,  to  the  Churth  in  Eighth-street,  near  Broadway,  known  at 
present  as  the  Church  of  the  Mediator,  andrdDtntly  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes  is  pastor,  mo9l.of  whojn,  together  with  their  pastor, 
have  transferred  their  relation  to  Calvaiy  Church,  iTourth  Avenue.  This  movement, 
which  has  been  mainly  effected  by  the  generous  agen<4r  of  some  of  our  up-town  friend^ 
marks  an  important  era  in  tlic  history  of  our  society,  and  one  ia  which  we  are  called  to  ac- 
knowledge **  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  our  God  upon  u's.'*  From  a  little  handful  wo 
have  grown  by  slow  but  steady  accessions  to  a  somewhat  large  and  every  way  respectable 
congregation,  competent  to  the  occupancy  of  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  imposing 
church  edifices  in  the  city.  The  new  location  is  pre-eminently  central  and  convenient  to 
our  New-York  attendants,  and  although  our  Brooklyn  brethien  feel  that  the  removal  un- 
avoidably separates  them  in  a  measure  from  the  connection  whieh  has  so  long  and 
so  pbasantly  subsisted  between  them  and  U5,  yet  their  conviction  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  step  to  the  good  of  the  cause  has  induced  them  cheerfully  to  wave  all 
objections  and  to  concur  heartily  in  it.  The  indication  of  the  Divine  Providence  seems 
auspicious  to   the  movement,  and  we  cannot  but  le^td.  \\  ^a  ^Xkib  -vXsfikS^  "^^  ^<«iSR 
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Church  at  large  will  look  upon  with  sympathising  interest.  It  marks  a  decided  advance 
in  at  least  the  external  prospects  and  prosperity  of  .the  Lord's  New  Church  in  ourcountrj, 
and  it  devolves  upon  tlie  parties  concerned  to  see  that  her  internal  interests  receive  no  detri- 
ment thereby.  The  church  was  originally  built  for  and  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Mason,  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  present  generation  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
sternest  champions  of  Calvin  istic  orthodoxy  which  our  country  has  ever  produced.  How 
singular  the  fact — how  impressive  the  reflection — that  the  walls  which  have  so  oAen 
echoed  to  the  pulpit  enunciations  of  that  system  shall  perform  the  same  office  for  the 
sublimer  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  !  *'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marveU 
lous  in  our  eyes." 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Hodson  a  beautiful  little  volume,  by  the  Rev.  Wood- 
ville  Woodman,  entitled,  ^Baptism ;  its  true  Nature,  Object,  Necessity, and  Uses."  lu 
very  recent  reception  prevents  us  from  giving  any  fUrther  notice  of  it  at  present,  but  we 
•hall  hope  to  make  it  better  known  to  oar  readers  in  another  number.  Meantime  the 
work  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Allen. 

Rev.  Silas  Jones,  of  South  Danby,  has  recently  made  a  visit  to  Canastota,  Verona,  imd 
several  of  the  scattered  groups  of  receivers  in  Central  New  York.  At  Canastota  he 
preached  several  times,  administering  baptism  to  twelve  persons,  six  adults,  and  six  chil- 
dren. At  an  evening  service  on  the  same  day  he  inaugurated  into  the  ministry  of  the  New 
Church,  with  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  missionary,  our  brother  Alexander  Wilder,  who 
has  been  long  desiring  a  formal  initiation  into  a  higher  use  than  he  has  as  yet  felt  himself 
able  to  perform.  Our  correspondents  in  that  region  speak  of  Mr.  Jones'  visit  as  interesting 
and  profitable. 

According  to  a  notice  in  our  last,  Mr.  Clapp  has  jnst  issued  from  the  press  Mr.  Bruce't 
admirable  discourse  on  "  Marriage,  iu  Uses  and  Duties.**  A  friend  to  whom  we  had  sent 
a  package  including  that,  says  in  a  letter :— "  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
the  little  work  on  '  Marriage,  its  Uses,'  &c.  I  think  when  you  put  that  into  the  package 
you  must  have  divined  my  own  thoughts,  for  it  could  not  have  been  sent  more  opportune- 
ly. The  work  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  of  itself  to  me  worth  the  moderate  sum  charged  for 
the  whole  package."    The  price  is  12  1-2  cents  in  boards,  and  6  1-4  in  paper. 

The  Seventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Assootetion  of  the  New  Church,  was  held 
at  Peoria,  Friday,  Sept.  13,  and  continued  in  session  two  days.      Twenty-three  members 
were  present  in  attendance.    The  time  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  listening 
to  the  reports,  written  and  verbal,  from  ttediflTerent  societies  in  theconuexton,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  highly  encouraging.    The  following  among  other  resolutions  was  adopt- 
ed : — *'  Rtiolved,  That  this  Association  approve  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  *  American 
Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,'  and  recommend  the  formation  of  societies 
auxiliary  thereto  wherever  it  may  be  convenient."    The  formation  of  libraries  in  several 
places  and  the  wide  circulation  of  New  Church  tracts,  is  spoken  of  as  also  the  evidence  of 
a  growing  interest  in  this  cinss  of  publications.     Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  who  has  travelled 
somewhat  extensively  in  the  State  during  the  year,  remarks: — "  My  observation  for  the 
past  year  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  state  of  mind  very  favorable  to  the  examination,  if 
not  the  reception,  of  truth  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  that  shyness  and  reserve,  if  not 
opposition  and  latent  hate  with  which  new  truths  have  heretofore  been  regarded  and  ap- 
proached ;  and  this  state  of  mind  must  surely  call  upon  those  who  love  the  truth,  to  make 
all  reasonable  exertion  to  spread  the  heavenly  doctrines  before  their  fellow-men."    Rev. 
Dr.  Melrose,  of  Canton,  suggests  to  the  Association  the  ose  of  forming  a  tract  fund  for  the 
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distribution  of  New  Charch  tracts  and  the  minor  works  of  Swedenborg,  as  they  may 
reach  multitades  of  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  second  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  at  Boston. 

A  very  considerable  excitement,  evidently  of  a  growing  character,  having  sprung  up 
within  a  few  months  past,  occasioned  by  what  are  termed  spiritual  manifestations  in  the 
form  of  knocking,  voices,  personal  contacts,  removal  of  articles  of  furniture,  &c.,  which 
have  been  witnessed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Bridgeport,  and  Stratford,  Conn. ;  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  other  places,  we  propose  in  our  next  to  give  some  account  of  these  phen- 
omena, with  such  reflections  as  they  may  suggest. 

The  Oct.  No.  of  the  "  Princeton  Repository,"  the  grand  organ  of  the  Old  School  (i.  e. 
the  Atg^  sr^o/)  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  contains  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
controversy  on  the-Origin  and  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,  in  which  the  writer  uses  up, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  positions  and  reasonings  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  would  fain  set 
before  us  the  **  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter"  in  the  good  old  fashioned  theory  of  Adam 
and  Eve  as  a  single  pair  and  the  head  of  a  covenant  to  the  whole  federated  family  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  altogether  too  choice  a  specimen  of  special  pleading  to  be  wholly 
withholdcn  from  our  readers,  and  we  shall  give^  them  a  taste  of  it  in  our  next. 

From  Mr.  Hodson's  announcements  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  of  Preston, 
has  in  press  a  work  entitled,  "  Antediluvian  History,  and  Narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  set 
forth  in  the  early  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  critically  examined  and  explained." 
To  be  printed  in  royal  12mo.  and  to  come  at  about  $2,  imported.  Such  a  work,  under- 
taken from  a  New  Church  point  of  view,  we  should  think  would  meet  with  a  cordial  ac- 
ceptance from  the  New  Church  public.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  Man- 
chester Printing  Society  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes*  Sermons  on 
the  Call  and  Delivifance  of  the  Israelites,  as  also  a  new  edition  of  the  tract  by  the  same 
author  on  the  Two  Worlds ;  the  Visible  and  the  Invisible,  which  has  been  long  out  of 
print.  To  the  former  of  these  works  is  now  added  ttptnty  new  sermons,  selected  from 
Mr.  Clowes*  manuscripts- and  never  before  published,  making  in  all  JSfty-two  sermons,  or 
one  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  year.  These  works  will  be  soon  to  be  had  of  our  American 
publishers  Means.  Cli^p  and  Allen,  who  will  supply  any  orders  that  may  be  sent  them. 

The  recently  ij^blifhed  (Latfn)  wotk  of  Swedenborg  *'  De  Generatione,*'  d^c,  is  now 
we  learn  in  process  of  translation  hj  Mr.SW'ilkinson.  How  soon  it  is  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  we  have  not  been  informed,  bat^r.  Clapp  has  made  arrangements  to  have 
an  immediate  supply  from  the  London  press  whenever  it  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  price  will  be  from  two  to  three  dollars.  ^      '^ , 

In  the  October  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository,  Mr.  Beswiek  has  resumed  his  able 
series  of  papers  on  the  Principia  of  Swedenborg.  In  this  B'umber  he  undertakes  to  es- 
tablish Swedenborg*s  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  constituent  elements  of  air 
and  water.  We  are  happy  to  learn  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Beswick's  in  the  September  No. 
of  the  Intellectual  that  the  entire  series  when  complete  will  be  published  separately,  with 
considerable  additions  and  improvements.  **  The  work,*'  he  remaiks.  *'  will  prove  that 
Swedenborg's  science  has  most  mysteriously  and  unobservedly,  even  b^  his  admirers,  be- 
come tht  fundamental  principUi  of  the  icienct  of  the  day,  and  is  now  so  lar  incorporated  as 
to  be  inseparable  ixom  and  efscn/ia/  to  the  exitUniu  of  some  of  its  departmeou.'* 

The  objects  of  the  American  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  are  commending  them* 
selves  more  and  more  to  the  favor  of  the  New  Church  public*  and  though  oiir  means  aie 
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notataU  commenwirate  to  our  desires,  yet  we  are  actively  employing  tliofe  which  have 
been  put  at  our  disposal.  As  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  be  select  and  discrinr^inat- 
ing  in  our  distributions,  we  would  suggest  to  our  friends  in  every  part  of  the  country  that 
whenever  convenient  they  would  forward  us,  free  of  expense,  the  names  of  such  individ- 
uals of  their  acquaintance  as  may  have  expressed  interest  in  the  New  Church  doctrines, 
and  who,  they  have  reason  to  think,  would  be  gratified  with  such  publicatious  as  we 
might  be  able  to  send  them.  We  would  sow  our  seed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  promising 
soil.    Address  the  Editor  of  the  Repository. 
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On  Monday  afternoon,  October  14, 18(^0,  the  material  body  of  Mr.  Tbomas  Smith  was 
consigned  to  the  grave  in  Allentown,  the  county  seat  of  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  native  of  England,  who  had  long  resided  in  Pliiiadelphia,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  this 
city.  He  wos,  therefore,  a  prominent  actor  in  the  first  social  organization  of  the  receivers 
of  those  doctrines  here,  and  was  especially  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  society  that  wor- 
shiped in  the  temple  erected  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Twelflh  and  George  streets.  He 
was  by  profession  a  clerk,  or  accountant ;  in  which  capacity  he  was  engaged,  for  nnany 
years,  in  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  its  banking-house  in  Third-street,  opposite 
to  Dock-street,  and  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  Stephen  Girard,  in  the  banking  in- 
stitution which  he  established  in  the  same  building,  when  the  charier  of  the  old  bank  ex- 
pired in  1811.  During  these  years,  Mr.  Smith — whose  habits  were  closely  economical — 
accumulated  a  handsome  fcMrtune  ;  a  great  portion  of  which,  however,  he  lost  in  subse- 
quent years  :  first,  by  the  failure  of  the  new  or  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  ; 
next,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  Stock  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  and  last, 
by  the  failure  of  the  Girard  Bank.  Still  he  saved  from  the  wreck  a  suflicient  competency, 
possessing,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  funds,  in 
the  city  loans  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Stock  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Com- 
pany, to  the  amount  of  about  $25,000. 

Mr.  Smith  was  twice  married,  and  has  lef^,  issue  by  his  first  wife,  two  children  ; 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Sweitzer,  a  most  respectable  citizen  of  Allentown,  and  Joseph, 
at  present  married  and  living  in  Strasburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  remarkable  for  energy  and  decision  of  character,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  very  considerable  general  knowledge,  besides  being  well  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Church.  His  colloquial  powers  were  great.  lie  was  widely  known  and^much 
respected  iu  this  community.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  some  eighty-seven  years. 
Fond  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  having  strongly  the  English  pedestrian  habit,  and  most 
temperate  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of  living,  he  was  rarely  tick,  and  showed  at  the  last 
hardly  a  single  grey  lock  in  a  remarkably  fine  and  silky  though  sparse  head  of  hair.  A 
stroke  of  the  palsy  enfeebled  him  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  went  a  few  weeks  since  to 
enjoy  the  aficctionate  care  of  his  daughter  in  Allentown,  and  to  lay  his  bones  in  that 
lovely  rural  place.  He  died  there  at  1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  Friday,  October  11, 1850,  without 
any  strongly  marked  disease.  In  fact,  he  died  simply  of  old  age.  On  Thursday,  he  took 
tea  as  u^uni,  and  retired  to  rest  at  his  usual  hour ;  and,  at  the  time  just  specified,  went  to 
sleep  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  A  New  Church  minister  from  Philadelphia,  was 
called  by  telegraph.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  public  burying  ground  of  Allentown, 
with  the  funeral  service  of  the  English  Conference  Liturgy.  After  this  the  cortege  pro- 
ceeded to  attend  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  which  had 
been  kindly  offered  to  Mr.  Smith's  relatives  for  that  purpose.  The  minister  designed  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  New  Church  view  in  general  of  death 
and  resurrection,  and  by  a  particular  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  agonies  of  spiritual 
death,  and  of  those  all-sufficient  consolations  which  Divine  mercy  vouchsafes  to  the  true 
Christians  in  them  ;  but  the  waning  light  of  closing  day  would  not  permit  him  to  tax  the 
patience  of  his  audience  with  more  than  a  very  brief,  and  broken,  and  unsatisfactory  view  of 
the  subject.  From  the  place  of  worship,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sweitzer,  Mr.  Smith's  son-in- 
law,  repaired,  according  to  the  German  custom  of  that  part  of  our  country,  to  a  most 
sumptuous  table,  spread  iu  Mr.  Sweitzer's  parlors,  for  their  refVeshment  and  entertain- 
ment. In  short,  nothing  was  lef^  undone  in  evincing  the  becoming  afifection  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  the  general  respect  which  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

PlIILADELPBXA,  Oct.  16,  1850.  J), 
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ARTICUS  I. 

THE  JEWISH  TABERNACLE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  XIL 

THB  ULYVk. 

^  Ain>  the  Lord  cqpake  nnto  Moses,  saying :  Thou  shalt  also  make 
a  laver  of  brass,  and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash  withal :  and  thou 
shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and  tnou  shah  jpat  water  therein.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feiot  thereat.  When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle 
of  dbe  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that  they  die  not: 
or  when  they  come  near  to  thb  altar  to  minister,  to  bom  offering 
made  by  fire  mito  the  Lord.  So  ^bev  shall  wash  their  hands  and  tfieir 
feet,  that  they  die  not :  and  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  them,  even 
to  him  and  to  his  seed  throughout  their  generations.'' — Ex.  xxx.  17-21. 

These  words  contain  the  order  for  the  constniction  of  the  Laver. 
which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  original 
^1*^3  kiyor^  is  rendered  caldron^  1  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  the  large  basin  or  vessel  which  our  version  has  denomi- 
nated Laver.  In  respect  to  none  of  the  sacred  articles  is  the  infor- 
mation of  the  text  more  brief  than  in  respect  to  this,  as  nothing  is  said 
of  its  form  or  dimensions.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  infer,  that 
as  Solomon  modelled  the  furniture  of  the  Temple  after  that  of  the 
Tabernacle,  only  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  and  as  his  Laver  was  an 
immense  vat  or  reservoir,  called  **  a  sea,"  and  of  a  circular  form,  so 
the  form  of  the  Tabemade-laver  was  also  circular.     Do  Dien  IndTers 
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the  same  from  the  fact,  that  the  analogous  Arabic  word  is  used  to  de- 
note vessels  of  that  form,  and  to  this  inference  we  have  nothing  to  ob- 
ject The  original  word  rendered/oo<,  p  (A^n),  has  a  meaning  not  easi- 
ly determined.  Some  interpreters  understand  it  of  a  lid  or  cover j  but 
as  the  root  has  the  sense  of  establishing^  fixing,  founding  any  thing:, 
we  prefer  to  consider  it  as  importing  in  this  connexion  a  basis,  oet/i^ 
ment,  or  supporter  upoa  which  the  Laver  rested.  It  is  also  renaered 
basis  by  Swedenborg.  As  the  cut  which  we  have  given  below  is  sub- 
stantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  and  adopted  for 
a  like  reason,  we  cite  the  words  of  the  Editor  as  conveying  on  the 
whole  that  view  of  the  subject  which  we  consider  the  most  correct. 
^Onr  impression  is,  that  the  Laver,  whatever  were  its  shape,  stood 
upon  another  basin,  more  wide  and  shallow,  as  a  cup  on  a  sancer  ; 
and  that  the  latter  received,  from  cocks  or  spouts  in  the  upper  basin, 
the  water  which  was  allowed  to  escape  when  the  priests  washed 
themselves  with  the  water  which  fell  fltHR  the  upper  basin.  If  by  the 
under  basin  we  understand  the  *  foot*  of  the  text,  the  sense  is  clear. 
The  text  does  not  say  that  the  priests  were  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
basin,  but  at  it.  In  it  they  could  not  well  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
if  the  Laver  was  of  any  height.  The  Rabbins  say  the  Laver  had 
several  cocks,  or  *  nipples,'  as  they  call  them,  from  which  the  water 
was  let  out  as  wanted.  There  were  several  such  spouts,  but  the 
number  is  differently  stated.  How  the  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  at  the  Laver  seens  uncertaiii.  That  they  did  not  wash,  in 
either  the  Laver  or  its  base  seems  clear,  because  then  the  water  in 
which  they  washed  would  have  been  rendered  impure  by  those  who 
washed  before  or  with  them ;  and  as  we  know  that  Orientals  do  not 
like  to  wash  in  a  basin,  after  our  manner,  in  which  the  water  with 
which  we  commence  washing  is  clearer  than  that  with  which  we 
finish,  but  at  a  falling  stream,  where  each  successive  affusion  is  of 
clean  water,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  priests  either  washed  them- 
selves with  the  stream,  as  it  fell  from  the  spouts  into  the  base,  or  else 
received  in  proper  vessels  so  much  water  i^.  the^  needed  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Orientals,  in  their  washings,  make  use  of  a  vessel  with  a 
long  spout,  and  wash  at  the  streamy  which  issues  from  thence,  the 
waste  water  being  received  in  a  basin  which  is  fdaced  underneath. 
This  seems  to  us  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  Laver  with  its  base,  as 
well  as  the  ablutions  of  the  priests.  The  Laver  had  thus  its  upper 
basin,  from  which  the  stream  fell,  and  the  under  basin  for  receiving 
the  waste  water ;  or  it  is  quite  compatible  with  the  same  idea  and 
practice  to  suppose  that,  to  prevent  too  great  an  expenditure  of  water, 
they  received  a  quantity  in  separate  vessels,  using  it  as  described,  and 
the  base  receiving  the  water  which  in  washing  fell  from  their  hands 
and  feet.  This  explanation,  although  it  seems  to  us  probable,  is  ne- 
cessarily, little  more  than  coi^jecturaL  Our  cut  exhibits  another  view 
more  in  conformity  with  the  usual  interpretations.  The  Jewish  com- 
mentators say  that  any  kind  of  water  might  be  used  for  the  Laver ; 
bat  that  the  water  was  to  be  changed  every  day.  They  also  state. 
that  aUution  I^fore  entering  l\ie  TaWwacle  was  in  no  case  dispens- 
ed with.    A  man  might  be  petfeclV^  Aewv,xEi\^\i^  ^\\.^  ^\^^  ^^^\s^ 


any  eeeemonial  imparity,  and  might  eves  fca^-e  washed  his  handBand 
feet  before  he  left  home,  but  still  he  could  by  no  means  enter  the 
lUMmaela  withoat  previoiu  ablation  at  the  Laver.* 


The  podtion  of  the  lAver  in  the  Coort  was  between  the  Altsr  of 
Sacrifice  and  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  relative  locality  to  tbe  Tatioas 
other  ofc^ecta  in  proximity  may  be  seen  flrora  the  cat  appended. 


T»  TASBMAOLC  AKD  COVBT. 

The  spiritual  purport  of  the  Laver  flows  very  naturally  out  of  its 
primary  uses.  The  external  aJ>lution  of  the  body  with  water,  eU^ec 
in  whole  or  in  part;  was  a  signiQcnnt  mode  of  teaching  the  nece^si^ 
nf  an  inward  purification  of  the  spirit,  and  its  positloQ  between  ttie 
Altar  and  the  Tabernacle,  would  naturally conveytheintimatioAtMt 
there  was  no  entering  heaven,  figured  by  the  inner  sanctOATj,  y^!^ 
out  the  previons  wudiing  of  regeneration.     Bolt  itu&  ^ews^^^n^. 
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will  come  home  to  the  mind  with  more  force  from  a  consideration  oF 
the  details. 

^  Thoa  shalt  make  a  laver  of  brass."  That  the  material  of  which 
the  Laver  was  to  be  constructed  should  denote  the  good  of  the  natu- 
ral man  as  gold  does  that  of  the  celestial,  and  silver  of  the  spiritual, 
is  easily  intelligible  to  the  Newchurchman  who  has  famHiarized  him- 
self with  the  language  of  correspondences.  But  that  the  Laver  should 
denote  the  natural  principle  itself  in  which  the  process  of  purification 
takes  place  would  not  be  apt  to  strike  one  as  a  congruous  analogy, 
especially  unless  he  were  reminded  that  somewhat  of  man,  to  whom 
appertain  the  things  of  heaven  and  the  church,  were  represented  by 
each  and  all  of  the  objects  of  the  Leritical  cultus  or  worship.  Neither 
would  it  be  easy  to  perceive  otherwise  why  it  was  requisite  that  the 
material  should  be  of  brass  rather  than  of  any  other  substance.  The 
use  of  the  Laver  was  ibr  washing ;  washing  denotes  purification  from 
evils,  and  as  this  is  efiTected  in  the  natural  principle,  which  is  another 
name  for  the  external  man,  therefore  the  vessel  itself  in  connection 
with  which  the  process  was  performed  is  made  to  denote  the  subject 
of  the  purification.  There  is  the  more  ground  for  this,  inasmuch  as- 
Tessels  m  general  are  significant  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  natu- 
ral principle,  into  which  flow  the  spiritual  things  of  the  internal  man.. 

It  is  from  this  explanation,  according  to  Swedenborg,  that  we  ob- 
tain a  clew  to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  somewhat  similar  vessel, 
called  the  Brazen  Sea,  which  Solomon  ordered  to  be  constructed 
among  the  various  appendages  of  the  Temple.    This  vast  basin  was 
called  a  Brazen  Sea  for  the  reason  that  by  sea  is  signified  the  scien- 
tific principle  in  general,  and  this  »  of  the  natural  principle  or,  in 
other  words,  an  appurtenance  of  the  external  man.    By  the  twelve 
oxen  upon  which  it  was  supported  as  upon  a  base,  were  represented 
and  signified  all  the  goods  in  the  complex  of  the  natural  or  sensual 
principle  of  man,  as  by  a  basis  is  signified  what  is  ultimate  and  what 
supports,  and  this,  in  the  economv  of  our  being,  is  the  function  per- 
formed by  the  natural  or  sensual  human  principle,  which  stands  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  scientific.    By  the  circumstance  of  their 
looking  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  was  denoted  the 
recipiency,  by  the  good  of  the  natural  principle  of  man,  of  all  those 
manifold  infiuxes  which  flow  in  from  the  world,  both  those  ^  which  have 
relation  to  goods  and  which  have  relation  to  truths."    Upon  this  head 
and  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Molten  Sea  and  of  the  ten  minor 
lavers,  of  which  it  is  said  that  he  ^  put  five  bases  on  the  right  side 
of  the  house,  and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house  ;  and  he  set  the  sea 
<m  the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward,  over  against  the  south,^ 
our  author  remarks  as  follows:  '*  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the 
house  or  temple  represented  heaven  and  the  church,  and  the  lavers 
represented  purifications  from  falsities  and  evils,  and  preparations 
thereby  for  entrance  into  heaven  and  the  church ;  the  right  side  of  the 
house  is  signified  the  south  in  the  heavens,  where  divine  truth  is  in  its 
light,  and  the  left  side  signified  the  north,  where  divine  truth  is  in  its 
shade ;  thus  by  the  ten  lavers  were  signified  all  things  pertaining 
to  purification,  and  all  who  are  purified,  and  by  five  on  the  one  side. 
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and  five  on  the  other^  were  signified  those,  or  that  kind  of  men,  with 
whom  divine  truth  is  in  the  light,  and  with  whom  it  is  in  the  shade, 
for  ten  signify  all  things  and  all,  and  five,  one  part  or  one  kind ;  but 
the  brazen  sea  represented  the  common  or  general  purificatory,  and 
the  reason  why  this  was  placed  on  the  right  side  or  the  house  east- 
ward over  against  the  south,  was,  because  divine  truth,  which  purifies, 
proceeds  from  the  divine  love  of  the  Lord,  for  the  east  is  where  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  the  divine  truth,  which  is  the  light  of  hea- 
ven from  that  sun,  in  the  south  is  in  its  clearness  and  sunshine ;  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  common  purificatory  was  placed  eastward 
over  against  the  south.  These  arcana  of  the  Word  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  the  world,  except  from  a  knowledge  of  the  quarters  in  hea- 
ven, which  are  difierently  circumstanced  to  what  they  are  in  the 
worid."— il.  E.  600. 

**  And  his  foot  also  of  brass.**  Viewing  the  constituent  principles 
of  man  in  descending  order,  we  recognize  in  the  sensual  the  ultimate 
of  the  natural  principle.  The  good,  therefore,  of  the  ultimate  natural, 
is  the  good  of  the  sensual  principle,  which,  as  the  sensual  is  the  lowest 
element  in  our  nature,  is  the  lowest  species  of  natural  good  of  which 
we  are  susceptible ;  and  this  is  denoted  by  the  foot  or  base  of  the  Le- 
vitical  Laver.  This  cannot  be  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  the  ex- 
press language  of  our  author  himself.  ^  The  reason  why  the  base  de- 
notes the  ultimate  of  the  natural  principle,  which  is  called  the  exter- 
nal sensual  principle,  is,  because  by  the  Liaver,  which  is  above,  is  sig- 
nified the  natural  principle  in  which  is  purification.:  hence  by  that 
which  is  beneath  is  signified  what  is  in  the  lowest  place,  that  is,  in 
the  ultimate,  thus  the  external  sensual  principle  of  man." 

This,  by  the  way,  favors,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  idea  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  quoted  above,  that  the  base  of  the  Laver  was  a 
vessel  for  holding  water  as  well  as  the  Laver  itself,  and  that  it  was 
related  to  the  Laver  somewhat  as  a  saucer  is  to  a  tea*cup.  As  the 
simple  natural  principle  is  higher  than  the  sensual,  so  its  representa- 
tive stands  above  that  of  the  sensual  principle,  while  the  process  of 
purification  is  equally  requisite  in  botn.  This  sensual  principle,  the 
ultimate  of  the  natural,  is  not  essentially  difiTerent  from  the  pi^chi- 
cal  or  soul-element  of  our  natute,  being  that  upon  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  bodily  senses  depend.  It  is  the  ultimate  plane  in  which 
the  life  of  man  terminates  and  on  which  it  rests  as  a  basis.  Being 
the  element  that  pervades  the  bodily  structure,  it  is  in  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  outward  world,  and  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the 
gate  of  entrance  bv  which  all  external  objects  have  access  to  the 
sensorial  region  of  the  inner  man.  It  is  a  principle  which  man  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  the  brute  animals,  and  so  far  as  it  is  allowed 
to  predominate  and  the  man  reasons  and  thinks  from  its  promptings, 
he  reduces  himself  very  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Such  persons  may  be  distinguished  for  skill  and  cunning  in  accom- 
plishing their  selfish  ends,  but  they  do  not  see  trlith  in  the  light  of 
truth,  nor  are  they  disposed  to  elevate  their  minds  to  the  interior 
things  of  heaven  and  the  church,  for  these  are  things  of  which  the 
•inses  do  not  take  cognizance,  and  of  any  thing  beyond  the  informa- 
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tiOD  of  the  senses  they  hare  no  idea  prodoctiye  of  practical  efiects. 
Piuificatiou  from  evils  and  falses  in  the  natural  and  sensual  princi- 
ple is  what  is  especially  indicated  by  the  ab4ati(yns  performed  at  the 
sacred  Laver  and  its  Base  and  the  water  employed  denotes  the  truth 
of  faith.  This  process  is  to  be  effected  in  the  natural  principle,  for 
the  reason,  says  our  author,  that  ^  the  truths  of  faith  in  that  principle 
come  to  manifest  perception ;  for  they  are  in  that  principle  amongst 
scientifics,  or  amoogst  the  things  of  the  memory,  wbicb»  when  they 
are  thought  of,  are  manifestly  perceived ;  but  not  so  those  things 
which  are  thought  in  the  internal  man,  these  do  not  come  to  manifest 
perception  while  man  is  in  the  world,  because  the  ideas  in  that  man 
(i.  e.  the  man  of  the  other  world)  are  spiritual.  Hence  it  is  that 
purification  is  effected  in  the  natural  principle.'*  The  idea  doubtless 
is  that  the  contrariety  between  the  truths  of  faith  or  the  dictates  of 
religion  and  the  actings  of  the  natural  and  the  sensual  man  is  more 
palpably  obvious  than  when  regard  is  had  to  the  internal  man,  whioh^ 
though  needing  rectification  and  purification,  is  not  in  this  life  so 
sensibly  in  the  wrong,  as  the  exterDal.  The  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
this  is,  as  Swedenborg  says,  that ''  the  ideas  of  thought  in  the  internal 
aan  are  sjuritual,  and  spiritual  ideas  cannot  be  comprehended  in  the 
natural  principle,  but  they  are  intellectual  ideas  which  are  without 
olgects  of  a  quality  like  those  in  the  material  world :  nevertheless^ 
q[>iritual  ideas,  which  are  proper  to  the  internal  man,  flow-in  into  the 
natural  ideas  which  are  of  the  external  man,  and  produce  and  make 
them  bv  correspondence."  It  is  therefore  by  means  of  a  descending 
influx  from  the  superior  regions  of  the  mind  to  the  inferior  that  the 
purification  is  effected  which  is  signified  by  the  Laver  and  its  clean- 
sing waters.  The  symbolical  relation  of  this  ceremony  to  Baptism  and 
its  purifying  eflicacy  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  It  requires  but 
little  of  spiritual  insight  to  perceive  that  the  mere  rite  of  Baptism 
would  have  only  the  effect  to  wash  away  the  impurities  of  the  body^ 
and  scarcely  even  that^  while  an  internal  regenerating  process  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  fit  the  soul  for  heaven.  This  process  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  adequate  operation  of  the  truths  of  faitb^ 
which  the  baptismal  waters  signify. 

**  And  thou  shait  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
and  the  altar.**  The  position  occupied  by  the  Laver  between  the 
Altar  and  the  Sanctuary  was  well  adapted  to  convey  the  intimation 
of  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  purifying  truths  of  faith  with  the  divine 
good  of  love.  Neither  the  fire  of  the  altar  without  the  water  of  the 
Laver,  nor  the  water  of  the  Laver  without  the  fire  of  the  altar  will 
suffice  to  entrance  into  heaven.  The  two  must  be  spiritually  con- 
joined, and  this  was  signified  in  the  position  of  the  Laver  interme- 
diately between  the  Altar  and  the  Tabernacle.  "The  reason  why 
the  Laver  was  set  between  the  tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar^ 
and  why  Aaron  and  his  soi^  there  washed  their  hands  and  their  feet 
was,  that  purification  of  heart  might  be  represented,  and  regeneration, 
which  in  its  essence  is  the  conjunction  of  truth  and  good ;  for  the 
coDJanction  of  truth  and  o(  good  \^\ie^\^xv  \Vs^^\C  vfvth  man,  wherefore 
a/so  heaven  is  compared  in  \\ie  \i  cod.  w  ^  \na>.x\vN^^  \  ^ib  ^ssi&^s^KXk^- 
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tion  is  effected  by  the  troths  of  faith,  since  these  teach  how  man 
ought  to  live :  wherefore  when  the  life  is  formed  according  to  the 
truths  of  faith,  the  conjunction  of  troth  end  good  is  effected,  for  truth 
in  such  case  is  made  good  by  life.  The  life  of  troth  is  good.  This 
is  also  meant  by  man^s  being  regenerated  by  water  and  spirit ;  water 
denotes  the  truth  of  faith,  and  spirit  its  life." 

"  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
thereat**  By  the  hands  and  the  feet,  as  the  extremes,  is  denoted  the 
whole  complex  pertaining  to  man  both  interior  and  exterior.  The 
precept  enjoining  purifieation  under  the  ceremony  of  washing  was  in- 
tended to  coyer  the  ground  of  the  entire  man  in  all  his  integrity, 
lliat  hands  denote  £e  interiors  and  feet  the  exteriors  is  anMmg  the 
disclosures  of  the  New  Church.  As  to  the  former  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult of  admission  if  it  be  considered  that  the  superior  things  of  the 
bodily  man  extend  themselves  into  the  hands,  and  there  terminate,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  hands  signify  the  interior  potency  of  the 
man,  and  more  especf ally  as  viewed  in  relation  to  the  promptings  ^f 
the  will.  As  feet,  on  the  other  hand,  denote  the  natural  principle, 
washing  the  feet  implies  the  purifying  of  that  principle,  and  as  the 
process  of  regeneraition  embroces  the  natural  principle  last  of  all, 
therefore  the  purifying  of  that  supposes  the  same  of  all  else,  and  cott- 
sequently  our  Saviour  said  on  the  occasion  of  washing  his  disciples* 
feet,  ^  he  who  is  washed  hath  no  need  to  be  washed  except  as  to  the 
feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.**  In  accordance  with  this  it  is  probable, 
from  the  remarks  made  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Laver,  that 
the  washing  was  done  at  the  Base,  or  in  the  lower  vessel,  rather  than 
in  the  higher. 

^  Lest  they  die.**  The  signification  of  dying,  in  connexions  like  the 
present,  is  that  of  the  extinction  of  representatives,  and  consequently 
of  the  cessation  of  conjunction  with  the  heavens.  The  state  of  the 
case  is  thus  set  forth  by  our  author.  *  Cotyunction  with  heaven  and 
by  (or  through)  heaven  with  the  Lord,  in  the  Church  established  with 
that  nation  (the  Jews)  was  solely  by  representatives,  that  is,  by  things 
external  which  represented  things  interaal ;  wherefore  so  soon  as 
they  did  not  minister  according  to  the  prescribed  rituals,  the  repre- 
sentative perished,  and  with  it  comunction  with  heaven ;  and  when 
conjunction  with  heaven  perished  tnev  had  not  any  protection  against 
hell ;  hence  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadub,  and  Abihu,  for 
they  gave  strange  incense  upon  strange  fire,  by  which  was  represent- 
ed worship  grounded  in  other  love  than  that  of  the  Lord,  hence  their 
separation  and  extinction.  The  like  would  have  happened  if  Aaron 
or  his  sons  had  come  near  to  minister  without  washing ;  for  thus  thev 
would  have  represented  worship  not  from  heaven,  but  profane,  which 
is  from  hell.  From  which  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  by  dying, 
when  concerning  the  ministration  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons^  is  signi- 
9ed  the  extinction  of  representatives,  and  hence  coiyunotion  with  the 
leavens.**— jL  C.  10,244. 

€.  B. 

(To  hi  am/mtiiiO 
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ARTICLE  n. 


nOMCEOPATHY  AND  ITS  NEW  CHURCH  AFFINTTrES. 

We  bBTB  ample  eridenoe  that  the  insertion  of  the  Rer.  Kr.  De  Channs*  article  in  tmr 
Ian  is  likely  to  open  the  door  to  a  ymrj  abundant  discnasion  of  the  general  thenie.     Oar 
leaders  will  do  ns  the  justice  to  beliere  that  nothing  but  a  sincere  conviction  that  tho 
qiiestion  has  a  NUm  Ckmrck  iidt  to  it,  and  enters  into  a  close  relatioa  to  some  of  tko 
leading  points  of  our  philosophy,  would  induce  ns  to  devote  so  much  space  to  what  mi^t 
•earn,  at  first  blush,  a  subject  totally  foreign  to  our  main  object.    We  have  moTecirar 
'  pledged  ourselves  to  admit  a  reply  to  Mr.  De  Charms'  article,  provided  one  should  be  af« 
frned  written  with  candor  and  logical  pertinency,  and  going  ibndamentaUy  into  tka 
merits  of  the  question.    Such  a  reply  has  come  to  hand  in  the  ensuing  communioatioB» 
bearing  a  signature  in  full  which  our  readers  have  so  often  and  with  so  much  pteaswa 
laoognized  under  its  iniUals,  W.  H.  H.     We  had  hardly  anticipated  fiom  this  source  mi 
argument  going  counter  to  that  of  Mr.  De  C.    But  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  die  main 
positions  of  the  latter  do  imperatively  require  re-consideration  on  strict  New  Church  prijn* 
olples,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can  maintain  them,  we  shall  foel  it  no  more  than  jnst 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunity.     Meantime  we  have  another  affirmative  article  of 
marked  ability  if^hioh  we  insert  as  an  ofiset  to  the  present,  although  we  have  no  doubt 
the  writer  would  have  modified  it  considerably  had  he  known  it  would  have  appeared  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Holoombe's  essay.    On  the  whole  we  must  appeal  to  the  courtesy  of  oor 
readers  to  allow  a  fair  and  thorough-going  discussion  of  the  sul^t  in  its  relations  to  the 
New  Church.    It  is,  in  this  aspect,  a  topic  of  wide  and  deep-felt  interest,  and  yet,  aa  we 
have  been  informed,  it  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  it  which  the  established  Homcsopathie 
Journals  refuse  to  have  exhibited  in  their  pages.     For  ourselves,  our  sole  object  is  to  be 
instrumental  in  eliciting  truth.    We  are  committed  neither  to  Homoeopathy  nor  to  Allo- 
pathy.   We  have  been  strongly  inclined  of  late  to  think  highly  of  the  former  from  ^wit- 
nessing its  decidedly  powerful  effects  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  oar  own  and  the  Xitmilies 
of  our  friends,  although  we  have  never  had  a  perfectly  clear  light  as  to  the  principles  ob 
which  it  acted.    The  commonly  asserted  principles  oa  which  its  operation  is  explained 
are  certainly  very  powerfully  assailed  by  our  Cincinnati  correspondent     But  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  may  not  be  sustained  after  all,  and  at  any  rate  the  fact  remains,  we  think, 
inexpugnable  that  Somaopathie  renudiei  do  tigtuiOy  tucceed  in  airing  diteau.     This  la  a 
fact  to  be  in  some  way  accounted  for.    This  alleged  solution  or  that  may  be  shown  to  be 
^jaadeqoate  or  erroneous,  but  the  stubborn  fact  of  their  potency  still  confronts  the  object- 
or, and  the  true  rational^  of  the  process  must  exist  somewhere.    We  are  satisfied  that  it 
exists  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church,  and  if  we 
can  ofier  a  medium  through  which  it  shall  be  clearly  pointed  out,  we  shaH  feel  that  w^ 
have  performed  a  worthy  serviee  for  the  cause  of  both  natural  and  spiritual  science. 

mt.   EDITOR, 

I  AM  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your  generous  invitation,  and  attempt 
a  reply  to  Mr.  De  Charms'  defence  of  Homoeopathy  upon  New  Church 
principles.    I  am  especially  impelled  to  do  so,  because,  although  an  ar- 
dent receiver  of  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  I  have  been  for  several 
years,  and  expect  to  continue^  a  practvtloaer  of  the  so-called  Allopathic 
medicine.    I  say  expect  to  coutmxie — tot  m^Jsi  ^ia»x  «\f\t\\.  ^^  ^^^^^»^ 
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and  research  which  the  New  Church  doctrines  impart  to  every  man, 
I  have  studied  Homoeopathic  literature  and  tested  HomcBopathic  re- 
medies* I  came  to  that  investigation  with  liberal  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  the  new  method — and  even  with  more  desire  to  receive  it 
than  was  consistent  with  a  simple  and  purely  intellectual  inquiry  for 
truth.  A  non-professional  Journal  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  an 
exposition  of  the  ratiocinative  process  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  my 
present  opinions.  I  would  meet  Mr.  De  Charms  as  a  Newchurchman 
and  not  as  a  physician.  1  am  glad  that  he  has  given  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so— -by  avoiding  all  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  2ay- 
experience^  which  would  have  precluded  any  reply.  There  is  a  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  we  can  meet  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
and  an  authority  to  whose  decisions  neither  of  us  will  demur. 
Accordingly  I  propose  to  show,  not  only  that  the  principle '^Similia 
similibus  curantur^  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg's  phi- 
losophy, but  that  the  opposite  principle*  "Contraria  contrariis  curan- 
tor,''  is  directly  and  positively  deduciole  from  those  teachings. 

Before  entering  upon  what  may.be  termed  the  spiritual  phasisof 
the  subject,  I  must  briefly  notice  Mr.  De  Charms*  view  of  the  treat- 
ment of  frost-bite,  bums,  and  tnania  a  potu.  I  do  so,  not  only  because 
I  would  make  an  adequate  reply  to  all  that  he  has  advanced,  but  also 
because  HomoBopatbic  writers  very  commonly  cite  those  especial 
cases  as  instances  of  Allopathic  cure  by  HomcBopathic  treatment. 
A  frozen  foot  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition  by  first  rubbing  it 
with  snow,  then  bathing  it  with  cold  water,  and  finally  wrapping  it 
up  in  a  flannel  cloth. 

That  cold  has  been  used  to  neutralize  the  eflTect  of  cold  is  entirely 
an  appearance.  Heat  has  been  all  along  applied  to  the  injured  part. 
But  the  method  of  applying  the  heat  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  it  be  suddenly  applied  to  frozen  tissup^s,  the  liquids  expanding  will 
rapture  their  condensed  and  brittle  vessels,  and  so  produce  disorgani- 
zation which  *may* terminate  in  gangrene.  Hot  and  cold  are  relative 
terms.  Rubbing  a  frozen  Hmb  with  snow  is  a  calorific  process  to  the 
limb.  After  we  have  been  in  the  winter  air  sometime  cold  water 
feels  glowing  to  our  hands.  So  In  the  case  in  question,  the  cold  water 
and  the  flannel  cloth  continue  the  calorific  process,  until  the  tissues 
gradually  relax  and  the  fluids  slowly  resume  their  circulation.  Bums 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  accelerate  or  excite  the  vital  powers 
and  those  which  depress  those  powers.  For  the  first  class  a  sedative 
for  the  second  a  stimulant,  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  both  on 
Allopathic  principles.  I  agree  with  Mr.  De  Charms  that  alcohol  is 
only  a  palliative  to  mania  a  potu^  but  it  is  an  Allopathic  palliative,  a 
stimulant  remedy  given  to  relieve  intense  nervous  prostration.  In  a 
form  of  the  same  disease  characterized  by  excitement  and  not  pros- 
tration, blood  letting  and  other  sedative  means  restore  to  health.  But 
the  agent  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  nature  of  a  specific  for 
mania  apotu  is  opium,  and  this  acts  by  overcoming  the  extreme  wake- 
fhlness  which  is  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease.  Alcohol  is  a  mere 
adjuvant  to  arouse  the  shattered  nervous  s^%\j^Tii\A^^^\^«^'Cvs^^ 
the  opiate  impression. 
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In  many  of  Mr.  De  Charms'  remarks  I  readily  acquiesce,  for  tlie 
general  principles  of  spiritual  philosophy  constitute  die  common  basis 
of  our  respective  systems.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  sphere  of  causes, 
the  natural  world  the  sphere  of  effects.  Ail  the  noxious  properties  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  are  caused  by  the  influx  of  hell  into 
these  substances.  Evil  spirits  produce  diseases  in  the  human  body 
and  cures  are  effected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  spirits.  In  all  this  we 
agree,  but  in  the  manner  of  this  expulsion  or  removal  we  entirely 
differ.  If  I  understand  Mr.  De  Charms  aright,  his  position  is  this,  that 
evil  spirits  leave  or  desert  a  higher  plane  of  operation  for  a  corres- 
ponding lower  plane  when  such  plane  is  presented  for  their  influx. 
He  says  they  do  this  because  ^  the  activity  of  their  demoniacal  do- 
lights  is  greater  in  the  ratio  that  their  plane  of  operation  is  more  ul- 
timate.'* This  he  calls  the  ^  law  of  derivation,**  and  proposes  by  it  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  HomcBopathic  medicines.  There 
must  be  a  pathogenetic  correspondence  between  the  evil  to  be  remov- 
ed and  the  substance  capable  of  relieving  the  corresponding  disease. 
Into  these  medicines,  or  lower  poisons,  the  infernal  spirits  go  freely, 
and  thus  pass  away  from  the  human  system. 

Now  I  think  Mr.  De  Charms  hcis  fallen  into  error  by  overlooking^ 
three  very  important  truths. 

1st.  There  is  a  general  and  a  special  influx  of  the  spiritual  into  tfap 
natural  world. 

2d.  Infernal  spirits  are  forms  of  evil  effections  and  can  only  operate 
through  forms  capable  of  that  vital  manifestation  which  we  call  af- 
fections.    Their  special  influx  is  only  into  animal  forms. 

3d.  Higher  forms  are  connected  with  ultimates  by  necessary  media. 
Forms  of  affection  cannot  flow  immediately  into  ultimates  which  are 
.  detached  from  their  corresponding  superior  planes. 

As  these  truths  are  so  intimately  blended,  a  general  illustration  will 
be  better  than  their  isolated  consideration.    The  scenery  of  Hell»  the 
sum  total  of  objects  visible  to  an  infernal  spirit,  is  a  reflex  or  repre- 
sentative of  himself.    His  spiritual  body  is  also  a  perfect  reflex  or 
representative  of  his  interiors— of  his  evil  and  falsity.    The  totality 
and  the  potentiality  of  his  life  reside  in  his  spiritual  body.     They 
cannot  be  insinuated  into  any  one  outward  oty^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y  number 
of  outward  objects.    They  are  not  without  the  man  at  all,  they  are 
only  represented  as  out  of  him.    Now  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds 
are  conjoined  by  the  medium  of  the  Human  Form.    Evil  spirits  attach 
themselves  to  kindred  spiritual  bodies  of  men,  and  through  them  efTect 
a   general  influx  into  the  material   world,   and  a  special  influx 
into  the  natural  body  of  the  man  with  whom   they    are  asso- 
ciated   They  are  adjoined  to  the  man,  and  they  have  no  ten- 
dency or  wish  to  leave  the  man.    Their  affinity  for  poisonous  sub* 
stances  is  entirely  connected  with  the  noxious  relations  of  those 
substances  to  man.      When  a  person  swallows  arsenic,  the  spirits  do 
not  rush  into  the  molecules  of  the  arsenic,  display  their  malignant 
activity,  and  then  pass  out  of  the  body  with  the  arsenic.    They  onW 
seize  u]>on  the  arsenic  as  au  \A\.\mate  a^ent  by  which  they  may  wonk 
thsLt  destruction  in  h\8  "body  vi\i\c\v  \!ti«^  ^NWsWvrt^sisLXM^XLV^ia  soul. 
A  chemical  antidote  by  cbLaugmft  \\i^  ferai  o1  ^^  w^^xswi'^^^T^^^xjto, 
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the  infernal  inflax.  Mr.  De  Charms'  theory  would  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  spiritaal  gravitation  by  which  the  whole  infernal  world  would 
be  precipitated  into  the  mineral  kingdom.  Moreover  he  would  make 
a  HomcDopathic  drug  store  a  workshop  of  regeneration.  For  if  in- 
fernal spirits,  as  he  says,  willingly  and  by  the  impulse  of  their  own 
loves  descend  into  lower  deleterious  forms,  they  may  all  be  readily 
^  deriveiP*  away  by  the  successive  administrations  of  medicines.  The 
entrance  of  the  devils  into  the  swine  is  a  stereotyped  illustration  with 
HomcBQpathic  Newchorchmen.  But  two  most  essential  points  are 
commonly  overlooked.  The  devils  left  the  two  men  with  great  re- 
luctance, prefacing  their  request  to  go  into  the  swine,  with  the  depre- 
cating words,  ^  If  Thou  cast  us  out."  The  sphere  of  the  Divine  Love 
tormented  them  so  that  they  became  willing  to  abandoa  their  higher 
sphere  of  operation,  for  an  inferior  and  (contrary  to  Mr.  De  Charms' 
hypothesis)  a  less  agreeable  one.  And,  secondly,  they  entered  into 
the  lusts  and  appetites  of  the  swine-forms  of  evil  adapted  for  their  re- 
ception. We  have  no  evidence  that  they  could  have  entered  into 
any  thing  but  a  living  form.  Animals  have  the  lowest  plane  of  life 
in  common  with  man  and  spirits.  Vegetables  and  minerals  have  no 
participation  in  that  plane.  When  poisonous  they  correspond  to  evil 
uses  which  are  only  potent  when  conjoined  to  the  higher  unff-princi- 
ple  of  which  they  are  representative.  An  animal  body  is  com- 
pounded of  vegetable  and  mineral  matter,  and  it  is  only  through 
this  medium  that  evil  spirits  can  be  specially  or  potentially  ultimated 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  When  Mr.  De  Charms  proves  from  Swe- 
denborg  that  vegetables  and  minerals  correspond  to  lusts  and  appe- 
tites, so  that  evil  spirits  may  enter  into  them  without  the  intervention 
of  the  animal  form,  I  promise  his  theory  a  grave  and  thorough  re- 
consideration. The  most  virulent  poisons  only  become  so  by  absorp- 
tion and  incorporation  into  the  animal  tissues.  Insoluble  substances 
are  entirely  inert. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  advert  to  a  little  fallacy 
of  statement,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  a  necessary  deduction  from  an 
unsound  hypothesis.  He  says,  ''lience  mineral  poisons  are  more  vir- 
ulent than  either  vegetable  or  anii&al  ones^  because  more  ultimate.^ 
Chemists  and  physiologists  have  professed  to  find  no  such  very  mark- 
ed distinctions  as  Mr.  De  Charms  here  intimates  to  exist  Certain 
animal  poisons  are  most  terrific  in  their  efiects,  and  prussic  acid, 
chloroform,  strychnine,  &c.,  all  products  of  vegetable  matter  are  cer- 
tainly unrivalled  in  toxicological  properties. 

Mr.  De  Charms'  article  proves  nothing  but  the  well-known  and 
generally  received  principle,  that  **  like  attaches  itself  to  like."  This 
is  the  central  fact  and  explanation  of  all  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  spiritual  consociation.  But  it  has  no  analogy  with  the  principle 
that  **  like  cures  like,"  nay,  between  the  two  there  is  a  fundamental 
antithesis.  Cure  involves  a  necessary  idea  of  opposition,  of  combat, 
of  conqaest  of  one  thing  over  another.  My  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  very  incomplete,  and  create  but  a  vague  impression  on 
the  mind,  should  I  here  abandon  it.  I  will  thet^fot^  ^^^^t  ^>^Qb!^srH  ^ 
disease  and  its  cure,  and  hope  tbat  Vix.  ^  C\iaxixK£  ii>\%.^^R^  ^^i^^ 
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B]r  your  liberality,  a  mediam  is  now  offered  through  which  a  can* 
did  and  impartial  investigation  of  the-sabjeot  may  be  presented,  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  able  and  iaftf 
partial  minds  antil  the  whole  field  is  thoroughly  explored. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  here,  into  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  task.  But  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say,  which  are  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  noouiy 
years.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  thought  mmch  upoa  the  sob* 
ject,  and  the  view  which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  eajrlier 
part  of  this  period,  was  given  to  the  New  Ghurch  public,  in  a  vevy- 
crude  form,  some  six  years  since.  The  experiences  of  many  years,  and 
its  aspect  in  the  light  of  the  New  Era,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  idea^ 
tity  of  HomcBopathy  with  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church.  The 
practice  of  Homoeopathy  seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  co-operation  with 
the  Lord  in  His  great  work  of  regenerating  humanity— 4>nt  aiding  in 
the  work  of  executing  a  judgment,  by  arranging  spiritual  prinoipka- 
according  to  spiritual  affinities,  in  conformity  witn  the  laws  of  t!tm 
spiritual  world — ^thus  restoring  and  preserving  the  greatest  possibte 
degree  of  order,  and  thus  imparting  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritoal 
and  natural  health  and  happiness. 

It  is  this  conviction  that  prompts  me  to  contribute  my  mite  to  a  fni^ 
ther  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

The  mind  of  man  is  organized  from  substances  composing  the 
spiritual  world — each  degree  of  the  mind  answering  to  a  correspoiid> 
ing  degree  of  its  surrounding  world,  as  the  natural  bodv  is  organised 
from  the  material  substances  composing  the  various  degrees  of  the 
natural  world.  This  is  according  to  order.  Whenever  the  mind  is 
thus  orderly  organized  and  sustained,  it  is  a  fit  and  true  receptacle  of 
the  Divine  proceeding  Life,  and  spiritual  health  and  activity  is  the 
result.  So  likewise  when  the  various  degrees  of  the  natural  body 
are  orderly  organized  and  sustained,  by  the  material  substances  of  the 
^corresponding  degrees  of  the  circumambient  world  of  nature,  there 
inflows  and  is  continued  a  corresponding  degree  of  natural  health  and 
activity.     But  this  order  has  been  broken  up  by  man. 

We  are  taught  in  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church,  that  evil  and 
consequently  spiritual  and  natural  diseases  alike  have  their  origin  in 
the  exercise  of  the  selfishness  of  man.  He  is  continually  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  and  thus  induces  and  sustains  dis- 
ease, by  a  continued  effort  to  elevate  the  lowest  principles  of  manhood 
to  a  place  in  the  highest  regions  of  mental  organization.  He  is  ever 
reaching  forth,  both  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  grasping  at  the  ob- 
jects of  each  world — is  continually  drawing  the  things  belonging  at 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  and  consequently  is  as  contin- 
ually pushing  the  things  belonging  at  the  centre,  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. By  his  selfishness  he  is  stimulated  to  appropriate  the 
objects  of  both  worlds,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  ultimate  the 
life  of  both  in  himself.  This  is  precisely  whs^t  he  is  doing;  and  the 
effects  are  in  his  mind,  spiritual  depravity,  and  in  his  body,  natond 
disease.  Whenever  the  life  of  any  object,  either  in  the  natural  or 
spiritual  worlds,  is  arrested  by  any  disorderly,  selfish  act  of  man,  in  ite 
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fled  before  it,  leaving  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  free  from  their  de- 
stmctive  presence.  And  we  all  know  that  when  we  voluntarily 
change  oar  spiritual  forms  so  as  to  admit  a  portion  of  this  Divine 
Love  into  our  souls,  our  sins  are  extirpated  or  removed  and  the  peace 
and  health  of  heaven  flow  into  our  interiors.  Now  the  heat  of  the 
sun  corresponds  to  this  Divine  Love,  and  as  all  passions  and  emotions 
are  modifications  of  love,  so  all  the  so-called  forces  of  nature.  Light, 
Chemical  Affinity,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  probably  Mesmerism, 
are  difierent  manifestations  of  heat  Every  year  of  scientific  dis- 
covery accumulates  the  probabilities  of  this  hypothesis.  And  I  can- 
not but  consider  the  application  of  these  agencies  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, since  the  Lord's  Second  Advent,  as  a  most  notable  event  The 
breaking  up  of  old  things  and  the  revelation  of  new,  so  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  do  not  promise  support  to  HomcBopathy  or  any 
kindred,  incomplete  and  unscientific  system  of  medicine,  but  rather 
foretell  the  development  of  a  spiritual  medicine  which  will  be 
the  analogue  or  corresponding  form  of  Allopathy,  in  a  higher 
sphere.  But  the  processes  which  have  been  so  eminently  successful 
in  physical  science — ^patient  research,  repeated  experiment,  and  cau- 
tious deduction,  will  he  much  more  necessary  in  this  superior  and 
therefore  more  obscure  field  of  inquiry.  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance, 
and  all  other  forms  of  spiritual  manifestation  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  itinerant  charlatans,  and  submitted  to  the  analytic 
powers  of  the  candid,  laborious,  disinterested  and  capable  philoso- 
phers. From  the  heterogeneous  mass  will  be  probably  developed  a 
science  which  will  supersede  even  that  vast,  mature,  and  venerable 
system  of  medicine  which  is  now  shedding  its  incalculable  blessings 

on  the  human  race. 

Wm.  H.  Holcombi. 

CiDohmaii,  Ohio. 
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HOMCEOPATHY. 


Ma.  EDrroR, 

I  AM  pleased  to  find,  in  the  last  number  hfS  the  Repository,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Mr.  De  Charms  in  answer  to  an  opponent  of 
HomoBopathy  who  appeared,  some  time  since,  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  signed  himself  **  Investigator."  I  suppose  that  the  writer 
designed,  in  making  the  quotations  referred  to,  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  New  Church  from  the  consideration  of  Homceopathy,  but  we 
trust  and  believe  that  it  will  prove  abortive  of  its  aim.  lii  the  Divine 
Providence  of  the  Lord  evil  is  turned  to  the  best  account ;  and  thus 
we  may  hope  that  this  efibrt  of  ''  Investigator^  may  serve  to  bring 
about  a  canvassing  of  HomoBopathy  in  New  Church  light,  and  show 
more  clearly,  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  its  real  character^  and  its  trua 
lation  with  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Chuxc\i« 
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B]r  your  liberality,  a  mediom  is  naw  offered  through  which  a  oaii* 
did  and  impartial  investigatioD  of  the- subject  may  be  presented,  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  able  and  ioif 
partial  minds  until  the  whole  field  is  thoroughly  explored. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  here,  into  an  extended  investi^tion 
of  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  task.  But  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say,  which  are  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  many 
years.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  thought  much  upoa  the  sab* 
ject,  and  the  view  which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period,  was  given  to  the  New  Ghurch  public,  in  a  very- 
crude  form,  some  six  years  since.  The  experiences  of  many  years,  and 
its  aspect  in  the  light  of  the  New  Era,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  iden- 
tity of  HomcBopathy  with  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church.  The 
practice  of  Homceopathy  seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  co-operation  with 
the  Lord  in  His  great  work  of  regenerating  humanity--4Hit  aiding  in 
the  work  of  executing  a  judgment,  by  arranging  spiritual  prinoiplee 
according  to  spiritual  affinities,  in  conformity  witn  the  laws  of  tik» 
spiritual  world — ^thus  restoring  and  preserving  the  greatest  possibte 
d^ree  of  order,  and  thus  imparting  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritoal 
and  natural  health  and  happiness. 

It  is  this  conviction  that  prompts  me  to  contribute  my  nute  to  a  fiip* 
ther  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

The  mind  of  man  is  organized  from  substances  composing  the 
spiritual  world — each  degree  of  the  mind  answering  to  a  correspond* 
ing  degree  of  its  surrounding  world,  as  the  natural  bodv  is  organized 
from  the  materia]  substances  composing  the  various  degrees  of  the 
natural  world.    This  is  according  to  order.      Whenever  the  mind  is 
thus  orderly  organized  and  sustained,  it  is  a  fit  and  true  receptacle  of 
the  Divine  proceeding  Life,  and  spiritual  health  and  activity  is  the 
result.      So  likewise  when  the  various  degrees  of  the  natural  body 
are  orderly  organized  and  sustained,  by  the  material  substances  of  the 
<*.orresponding  degrees  of  the  circumambient  world  of  nature,  there 
inflows  and  is  continued  a  corresponding  degree  of  natural  health  and 
activity.     But  this  order  has  been  broken  up  by  man. 

We  are  taught  in  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church,  that  evil  and 
consequently  spiritual  and  natural  diseases  alike  have  their  origin  in 
the  exercise  of  the  selfishness  of  man.  He  is  continually  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  and  thus  induces  and  sustains  dis- 
ease, by  a  continued  effort  to  elevate  the  lowest  principles  of  manhood 
to  a  place  in  the  highest  regions  of  mental  organization.  He  is  ever 
reaching  forth,  both  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  grasping  at  the  ob- 
jects of  each  world — is  continually  drawing  the  things  belonging  at 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  and  consequently  is  as  contin- 
ually pushing  the  things  belonging  at  the  centre,  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. By  his  selfishness  he  is  stimulated  to  appropriate  the 
objects  of  both  worlds,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  ultimate  the 
life  of  both  in  himself.  This  is  precisely  whs^t  he  is  doing;  and  the 
effects  are  in  his  mind,  spiritual  depravity,  and  in  his  body,  nataral 
disease.  Whenever  the  life  of  any  object,  either  in  the  natural  or 
spiritaal  worlds,  is  atreatedXi^  «Ai'^  ^^x^'etVj^^fcahact  of  man,  in  ite 
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tendencT  to  its  own  nitimftte  fbrm,  in  which  ultimate  it  is  in  its  ful- 
ness and  power,  it  is  thus  drawn  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  and  as,  in  common  with  all  spiritual  principles,  it  must 
have  an  ultimate  basis  upon  which  to  rest,  it  seeks  to  form  one 
nearer  the  centre,  or  on  a  higher  or  more  interior  plane;  and 
in  order  to  form  a  receptacle  perfectly  adapted  to  its  requirements, 
it  sets  up  the  process  of  disorganization,  which  it  will  effect  even 
unto  death,  unless  again  removed  to  the  circumference — to  its 
own  legitimate  degree  and  ultimate  form.  Now  as  spiritual  re- 
generation, according  to  Swedienborg,  is  not  the  annihilation  of 
any  principle,  but  a  removal  of  evils  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  and  at  length  into  the  hells,  so  what  we  call  na- 
tural diseases  are  not  annihilated  or  destroyed,  but  are  removed  from 
the  centre,  which  is  the  human  body,  towards  the  circumference  into 
their  own  hells,  which  are  ^Wpoisanoas  and  ferocious  animals^  all  ma- 
lignant^  virulent^  and  poisonous  herbs^  and  all  poisonous  earths.  This 
is  as  far  as  order  can  be  restored,  in  the  present  state  of  regeneration 
at  least,  without  violating  the  freedom  of  manhood.  If  the  self-hood 
of  man  had  not  violated  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  by  continued  efforts 
to  elevate  itself  above  the  Divine  and  all  things — if  man  had  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  orderly  and  appropriate  uses,  there  would  be  no 
such  things  as  the  hells — no  such  things  as  poisonous  a,x\d  ferocious  an- 
imals ;  malignanty  virulent^  and  poisonous  herbs ;  or  poisonous  eartlis. 
But  these  are  permitted  and  prepared  in  mercy  to  man,  for  all  things 
cannot  be  restored  forcibly  to  primitive  Divine  order,  without  violat- 
ing the  freedom  of  man — without  annihilating  the  essential  charac- 
teristics in  his  nature ;  the  last  traces  of  the  image  of  his  Maker. 
The  hells  are  not  only  permitted  and  prepared  in  mercy  to  the  good, 
to  free  them  from  the  molestation  of  designing  and  malignant  spirits, 
but  also  in  mercy  to  the  evil ;  for  a  devil  can  enjoy  more  among  his 
own  in  hell,  than  he  can  among  the  good  in  heaven  ;  and  thus  hell 
to  him  is  a  pfau:e  of  comparative  happiness,  rather  than  one  of  un- 
remitted and  utter  misery^f  for  here  he  has  the  momentary,  though 
poor,  enjoyments  resulting  from  the  freedom  of  his  own  infernal  life. 
The  homoeopathic  doctrine  teaches  that  a  medicament  shall  be 
employed  for  the  removal  of  certain-symptoms,  which  has  the  power 
of  producing  similar  symptoms  in  the  healthy  organism  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  drug  that  will  produce  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  in  the 
healthy  body,  will  cure  similar  symptoms  arising  from  any  other 
caase.  Then  the  quality  of  the  operating  agent,  wjiich  is  inducing 
disease  in  the  natural  body,  is  altogether  similar  to  the  quality  of  the 
remedy  which  is  used  according  to  the  homceopathic  law  for  its  re- 
moval, for  if  the  remedy  is  taken  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  and  long 
enough  continued  to  induce  disease,  we  shall  find  exactly  similar 
symptoms  or  states  resulting — proving,  beyond  question,  that  the  ac- 
tive principles  in  both  cases  are  similar,  for  it  is  an  established  truth 
that  like  effects  can  result  only  from  the  operation  of  like  causes. 
The  disease  is  the  influence  of  spirits,  or  spiritual  principles  with 
man,  whose  life  tends  to  lower  ultimate  forms,  such  as  fcrocCou^  oxvV.- 
mals^  malignantf  virulent,  and  poisonous  herbs,  «kxA  f^ionMm^  ^^T\>xi^ 
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and  who  have  become  consociates  with  man  by  his  own  volantary 
choice,  or  bv  hereditary  transmission.  Now  in  order  to  regenerate 
or  cure  the  body,  a  separation  must  be  effected ;  these  spirits  must  be 
dislodged,  must  be  removed  from  the  centre  towards  the  extreme 
boundary,  or  to  the  circumference,  or  cast  into  their  own  helL  This 
is  not  forcibly  effected ;  there  is  near  by  a  herd  of  swine  feeding, 
which  they  voluntarily  choose  if  they  must  leave  their  present  lurk- 
ing place ;  they  are  brought  withiti  the  sphere  of  their  own  hell,  by 
approximating  the  ultimate  form  of  their  own  life ;  and  this  ultimate 
is^  in  technical  language,  the  drug  which  is  homoeopathic  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  disease  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  forth  by  the  power,  to  use  a 
term  of  science,  of  elective  affinity.  There  is  no  opposing  force  used 
— ^no  freedom  violated ;  but  the  sphere  of  its  own  hell  has  a  more  at- 
tractive and  potent  influence  than  aught  else ;  and  thus  the  spirits  bv 
a  force  whicn  they  cannot  resist,  come  forth  into  consociation  with 
their  own ;  and  the  body  is  left  free  to  the  reception  and  enjoyment 
of  its  own  appropriate  life,  which  is  the  healing  influence  of  the  life  of 
Divine  order. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  taking  an  example  from  thef  extreme  boundary 
of  nature,  or,  we  might  say,  humanity  (using  the  term  in  its  broadest 
signification),  for  everything  in  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter  have 
especial  reference  to  man,  that  is,  in  the  capacities  of  use.    Man,  as 
to  his  individual  physical  organism,  stands  at  the  centre  of  natural 
creation,  surroundea  by  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature^  which  are  ever 
contributing  their  uses  to  his  creation  and  sustentation.     Thus  the 
mineral  world  forms  a  basis  upon  which  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds  rest.    It  has  in  fact,  in  its  bosom,  in  a  quiescent  form,  the 
whole  elements  of  the  natural  world.    The  flrst  move  then,  in  the 
humanizing  process,  is  the  disintegration,  or  breaking  up,  or  tearing 
asunder,  of  the  integral  parts  of  mineral  aggregations,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  earths.    The  earth,  in  its  turn,  yields  up  its  life  of  uses  in  de- 
veloping the  vegetable  world ;  and  here  in  the  vegetable  world,  are 
prepared  all  the  elements  out  of  which  the  animal  body,  including  the 
human,  is  formed.    In  the  vegetable  world  we  find,  ready  prepared, 
albumen^  fihrine^  caseine,  gelatine^fatf  d*^.,  the  very  same  proximate 
elements,  alike  in  all  their  physipal  characteristics,  which  enter  into 
and  compose  all  animal  organizations ;  and  out  of  these  proximate 
elements,  as  they  are  prepared  by  the  vegetable  world,  are  constructed, 
by  the  physiological  movements  of  the  human  body,  organs  for  the 
uses  of  the  mind.    The  human  body  does  not  prepare  elements  out  of 
which  to  construct  organs,  but  prepares^  or  constructs  organs  for  the 
uses  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  out  of  elements  already  prepared  in  the 
vegetable  kingdooL    Thus  we  may  see  that  every  thing  is  within  the 
circle  of  humanity,  receivers  in  the  descent,  and  givers  in  the  ascenf^ 
and  all  are  thus  moving  on  in  obedience  to  that  Divine  iiyunction, 
"  Freely  ye  have  receivedjfreely  give.^^    Arsenicum  we  will  take  to  il- 
lustrate the  operation  of  the  homoBopathic  law.    This  drug,  or  poison, 
is  the  basis  upon  which  a  class  of  evil  spirits  of  a  particular  character 
rests.    It  is  an  ultimate  of  the  delights  of  infernal  spirits,  or  a  basis 
upon  which  a  certain  lie^Uie^ta  \xx\!(i^^aL\x«ais^\MU^^       and  is  of  use 
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by  offering  a  plane  of  hellish  delight  to  the  evil,  and,  by  a  derivative, 
influence,  protection  to  the  good.  Man,  by  disorderly  coniduct  corres* 
ponding  with  the  delights  of  this  class  of  evil  spirits,  invites  or  draws 
them  from  their  place  in  the  boundary  towards  the  centre ;  and  this 
invitation  these  spirits  eagerly  f^ccept,  for  they  see  in  it  an  opportuni- 
ty to  extend  the  field  or  basis  of  their  delight,  which  is,  in  general,  to 
subjugate  everything  to  themselves,  and  thus  reign  supremely.  But 
in  order  that  they  may  secure  to  diemselves  the  greatest  possible 
power,  they  must  have  an  ultimate  basis  upon  which  to  act ;  and  they 
immediately  set  about  forming  such  in  the  physical  organism  of  man, 
which  is  at  first  a  process  of  disorganization,  before  a  new  basis  or 
organization  can  be  formed  perfectly  adapted  to  their  requirements ; 
and  from  this  disorganizHig  process  results  all  of  those  sufierings 
which  we  call,  in  the  aggregate,  disease.  By  the  excessive  torture 
which  is  endured  in  this  process  of  yielding  up  the  body  to  become  an 
ultimate  plane  upon  which  these  malignant  spirits  may  operate  the 
full  force  of  their  infernal  delights,  the  sufferer  becomes  willing  to  part 
company.  This  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  evils  that  afflict  him,  weakens 
the  force  of  those  spirits  upon  him,  yet  they  retain  sufiicient  power  to 
enable  them  to  hold  on  against  the  unaided  will  of  the  tormented. 
His  desire  leads  him  to  the  truth,  but  the  truth  must  be  obeyed  before 
it  can  make  him  free.  The  truth  in  his  mind  is  a  knowledge  of  the  ul- 
timate of  the  disease,  which  is,  in  the  example  under  consideration, 
the  Arsenicvm.  In  obedience  to  this  knowledge  the  sphere  of  the  ul- 
timate is  to  be  approached ;  or  the  arsenicum  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  universal  law  of 
kindred  aflinity,  the  influence  of  this  class  of  spirits  flows  outwards 
into  the  arsenicum — their  own  ultimates  are  again  removed  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  the  Lord  of  life  assumes  His  unob- 
structed sway  in  the  economy  of  the  man.  This  accords  with  Swe- 
denborg's  declaration  that  *^  all  things  which  bring  harm  to  man  are 
,  called  uses,  but  €ml  uses,  far  they  are  of  use  to  the  evil  for  doing  evily 
and  they  conduce  io  (AsoAumdignities^  thus  also  to  cures  J*  The  things 
which  bring  harm  to  man  naturally,  are  the  ultimates  of  the  hells  in 
the  boundaries,  and  are  thus  pladi|d  for  the  greatest  possible  protec- 
tion to  man  from  infernal  influene^oy  drawing  them  away  from  him. 

The  homoeopathic  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  cf  the  New  Church ;  'i)ut  Hahnemann's  theory 
explanatory  of  its  operation,  viz.,  that  by  thb  operation  of  the  homcBO- 
pathic  d**ug  an  artificial  disease  is  excited  in  thie  organism,  similar  to 
the  natural  disease,  and  that  thus  the  original  diseate  is  overcome,  is 
entirely  erroneous.  An  artificial  disease  is  not  induced,  but  the  oper- 
ation is  a  commingling  of  like  spheres,  by  the  influence  of  the  law  ct 
elective  afllnity,and  consequently  a  removal,  beyond  the  circuit  of  the 
action  of  each,  of  all  opposing  spheres. 

Mr.  De  Charms,  iu  nis  article,  resting  the  weight  of  hb  reasoning, 
as  it  seems  to  me  he  should,  upon  the  power  of  ultimates,  aiys,  ^  min- 
eral poisons  are  more  virulent  than  either  vegetable  or  aujilmal  ones, 
because  more  ultimate.''    This  is  a  matter  of  investi^oJtVcfGs^^ci.^^ 
the  object  is  to.  elicit  truth,  and  confirm  \X  «l^  t^t  ^a  ^^  ^^^Oori'^^^ie^ 
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ence,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  considered  improper  to  inqnire, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  if  this  is  really  so.  My  impression  now 
is  that  experience  will  not  sustain  this  view  if  it  is  meant  by  the 
most  virulent  poison,  that  which  is  most  rapidly  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  If  tnis  is  to  be  taken  as  the  definition  of  that  poison  \irbich 
is  the  most  virulent,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  experience  would  sus- 
tain an  inverted  order.  Must  we  necessarily  admit  this  view,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  law  of  derivation,  as  applied  to  the  cure  of  poisons, 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church? 

Wm.  E.  Patnx. 

Bath,  M«. 
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We  insert  the  following  without  hesitation,  as  we  are  not  only  desirons  of  doing  exact 
ustice  both  to  men  and  books  ourselves,  but  also,  if  we  have  unhappily  failed  in  eithet 
respect,  to  allow  others  to  supply  our  deficiency  on  this  score.  In  the  present  case  we 
cannotsay  that  our  own  opinion  is  essentially  altered  by  the  plea  of  our  correspondent,  but 
it  is  very  possible  that  that  of  others  may  be,  and  if  so  we  should  not  feel  it  right  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  means  of  forming  a  more  favorable  judgment  of  the  work  in  questioo, 
should  that  be  the  effect.  That  it  is,  in  the  main,  well  adapted  to  be  useful  to  a  certain 
order  of  minds,  we  have  had  no  doubt  from  the  first. 

It  is  very  natural  that  differences  of  opinion  should  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  biographies  of  Swe- 
denborg, which  have  been  recently  published  by  three  different  au- 
thors, or  editors. 

For  my  part,  I  have  been  glad  to  see  all  of  them,  aadJiBen  disposed 
to  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowfiihig  in  their  mission  of  use 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world. 

.  The  grand  use  of  these  works  ij  to  be  a  medium  to  the  world  of 
some. knowledge  of  the  life  ani  character  of  the  herald  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  as  well  as  of^the  character  and  bearing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Dispensadon  itself.  To  accomplish  this  mission  suc- 
cessfully, they  must  be  able  to  reach  almost  every  variety  of  intellect, 
of  character,  and  of  taste.  It  has  therefore  appeared  to  me  fortunate, 
that  we  have  biojfraphies  by  three  authors  (and  it  is  understood  that 
a  fourth  is  soon  U>  be  added  to  the  number)  which  present  their  sub- 
ject from  varioiis  points  of  view.  Each  may  be  useful  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  without  conflict  with  any  other.  One  may  reach,  and 
arrest,  and  gain  a  hearing  in  a  state  of  mind  which  neither  of  the 
others  woidd  do  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  various  collateral  or 
introductairy  works  of  the  church.  I  have  therefore  felt  regret  to  see 
some  attempts  to  disparage  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  your  no- 
tice of  Hobart's  Life,  in  the  Oct.  No.  of  the  Repository  (which  by  the 
way  is  principally  devoted  to  ^N\\Viva&^tL'^  work)  this  remark  occurs, 
in  allusion  to  Wilkinaon  •,  **  KN9w>LNA3Adti,^wx^Nm^^ 
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avows  it  as  one  prominent  object,  to  *  say  the  worst'  of  its  hero,  be- 
cause the  acknowledged  excellence  of  his  character  will  bear  the 
worst  being  said,  will  be  very  apt  to  do  injustice  to  that  character 
in  some  respect  or  other."  And  then  Cowper's  Tom  and  Jack  couplet 
on  '^  Friendship"  is  given  by  way  of  illustration.  From  the  justice  of 
this  I  do  most  respectfully  dissent 

What  is  the  ground  for  saying  it  was  a  ^  prominent  object  to  say 
the  worst  ?''  &c.  The  "  avowal"  is  in  the  following  words  from  Wil- 
kinson's preface.  He  says,  **  I  have  omitted  no  tolerably  authenticat- 
ed singularities  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Such  things  are  odd 
in  the  life  of  particular  persons,  because  we  do  not  understand  the 
life.  They  either  enlarge  our  apprehension,  or  measure  our  dulness. 
I  have  said  the  worst  of  Swedenborg  that  I  honestly  can  ;  it  will  be 
a  good  voice  that  says  the  lawful  best." 

When  I  first  read  this,  I  understood  it  simply  as  declaring  the  inten- 
tion to  act  honestly  and  justly  as  a  faithful  biographer.  It  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  a  cause  for  much  complaint,  that  a  large  class 
of  biographers  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suppress  such  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  their  works,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  true ;  and 
thus  presenting  but  one  side  of  a  question  to  view.  I  have  seen  a 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  John  Adams,  published  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  in  which  the  editor  is  highly  complimented  for  his  integ- 
rity and  faithfulness  in  resisting  this  common  fault  of  suppressing 
disagreeable  facts.  If  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  erred  in  this  matter,  it 
has  been  on  the  side  of  candor  and  frankness ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved,  to  my  satisfaction  at  least,  whether  this  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous virtue.  The  obnoxious  statements,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  have  been  in  print  in  New  Church  publications  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  If  Mr.  W.  had  followed  the  example  of  most 
biographers,  he  would  probably  have  passed  them  over ;  but  still, 
could  hct  in  that  event,  claim  to  have  presented  to  the  world  a  c6m- 
plete  and  faithii:il  biography  ? 

In  estimating  rae-vtthfe'of  this  work,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  written.  \This  object  was  thus  explained  in  the 
preface.  *'  My  first  end  will  b4|^  satisfied  if  it  renders  an  author, 
hitherto  unknown  fronri  his  great  poeaUarity,  and  difficult  of  access 
from  his  bulk,  an  object  of  some  knowl^ge  to  theliterary  and  intelli- 
gent classes.  While  wiiting  it,  I  have  hfli  no  audience  before  me  but 
the  public." 

The  previous  biographies  were  not  written  f(n%  nor  were  they  par- 
ticularly adapted  to,  *'the  literary  and  intelligent  classes."  They  have 
been  useful  in  their  sphere,  and  this  work,  so  far  astsan  be  judged,  has 
been  equally  useful  in  the  sphere  for  which  it  was  impended.  It  has 
been  very  favorably  receiy^  by  the  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
^hat  the  demand  for  it  has  been  three  fold  greater  thaaibr  that  of  any 
other  biography  of  Swedenborg,  within  the  same  lengfll'of  time,  ft 
has  also  been  well  received  in  Sweden,  where  it  has  badn  reviewed 
in  two  numbers  of  Professor  Salmblad's  work,  published  at  Upsal. 

Your  English  correspondent  in  the  Nov.  RepositAr^^Ww^r^ra^^^ 
comparison  between  Rich's  and  WiMiiTOtf%^ofSLfct«j^^^QB»>-^^^ 
mer  "^goes  at  far  greater  length  into  tYiet>DLwA^^N(ioi^^«^0^«^ 
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Wilkinson  has  not  a  word  on  the  Arcana  except  as  to  manner.**  The 
first  statement  may  be  correct,  but  the  second  is  not.  I  find  by  refer- 
ence to  the  work,  that  there  are  eleven  pages  devoted  to  the  Arcana 
and  to  the  subjects  which  it  unfolds.  An  analysis  of  each  work  is  given 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written,  both  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical. Seventy-two  pages  are  devoted  to  **  Swedenborg,  the  philoso- 
pher of  nature;**  147  pages  to  ** Swedenborg, the  Seer,  theologian,  and 
philosopher  of  spirit ;"  and  50  pages,  to  ^*  persona!  testimonies  and  an.- 
ecdotes,"  ^spiritual  openings  and  wants.** 

^He  is  fearful,**  also,  **that  Wilkinson  has  misconceived  the  char- 
acter of  E.  Swedenborg's  spiritual  illumination,  which  he  appears  to 
identify  with  the  developments  of  mesmerism,  instead  of  considering 
him  as  he  certainly  was,  an  especially  enlightened  messenger  of  the 
Lord  for  an  especial  purpose."  This  identity  undoubtedly  so  appears 
to  this  writer,  but  to  many  others  there  is  no  such  appearance,  and 
even  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  only  an  impression.  As  I  received  no 
such  impression  on  reading  the  work,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  refer 
again  to  see  in  what  light  ^E.  S.*s  spiritual  illumination**  was  pre- 
sented ;  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  is  given  in  Swedenborg's 
oion  language.  His  letters  and  conversations  with  Hartley,  Robsham, 
Dr.  Beyer,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Diary  are  given,  to  enlighten 
the  reader  on  this  subject. 

There  are  other  points  upon  which  I  had  intended  to  remark,  but 
as  I  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  I  designed,  I  will  forbear. 

A  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  a  book  club  composed  of  literary 
gentlemen,  and  who  had  furnished  them  with  Wilkinson's  Biography, 
gave  me  the  following  letter  : 

"You  ask  my  opinion  of  Wilkinson's  Biography  of  Swedenborg, 
and  of  the  remarks  upon  it  in  the  Repository  Tor  October.  With  Mr. 
Bush's  condemnation  of  the  style  I  fully  agree,  so  far  as  my  own  taste 
is  concerned.  I  prefer  myself  to  write  and  read  plain  EngUsh^  in 
which  the  style  is  so  subordinate  to  the  thought  that  theettention  is 
not  distracted  from  the  latter  by  any-pectiiiarities  of  the  former. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  taste  of  the  dav  is  widely  difierent^ 
and  especially  among  the  class  of  minds  to  which  Wilkinson  belongs 
and  with  which  he  is  chiefly  associated — the  men  of  the  movement — 
of  the  New  Times.  Their  emancipation  from  the  old  modes  of 
thought  has  been  naturally  and  perhaps  rightly  accompanied  by  a 
contempt  for  the  customary  forms  of  expression,  and  they  have  rushed 
into  a  license  of  language  the  wild  freedom  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  daring  and  irregular  nature  of  their  speculations.  The  apparent 
vigor  and  originality  which  this  gives  to  their  writings  greatly  in- 
creases its  effectiveness,  and  I  am  confident  that  Wilkinson's  manner- 
ism would  attract  and  secure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  readers 
for  whom  his  fact  and  opinions  would  have  very  little  interest  if 
stated  in  a  commonplace  style. 

**  As  for  Wilkinson's  saying  the  worst  that  he  honestly  can  of  Swe- 
denborg, I  confess  that  I  like  it.  I  think  that  the  impartial  tone  of  his 
book  will  have  great  we\g.ht  with  the  higher  class  of  readers — ^the  re- 
and  critical,  'w\iO  vioo^  \^<^^  ^"^rSfick  ^^Toat  an  unmixed 
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eulogy  like  Hobart's.  I  have  found  it  so  in  this  place,  where  I  have 
circulated  Wilkinson  considerably  and  with  acceptance  among  litera- 
ry men  who  would  not  read  a  dozen  pages  of  the  other.  Still,  for  a 
large  and  perhaps  the  largest  cla^s  of  readers  I  think  Hobart*s  Life  ad- 
mirably  adapted,  and,  having  copies  of  both,  in  lending  I  exercise  dis- 
crimination, and  to  some  would  by  no  means  offer  Wilkinson  while  I 
had  Hobart.  To  a  man  of  common  intellect,  holding  to  the  old  creeds, 
a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  an  Episcopalian,  I  should  give  Hobart.  To  a 
literary  man  or  to  a  Transcendentalist,  a  Come-outer,  a  Freethinker,  or 
the  higher  class  of  Unitarians,  I  should  in  most  cases  give  Wilkinson." 

X.  Y. 
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ARTICLE    y. 

For  the  New  Church  Repoeitorj. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 

As  this  subject  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but 
seems  to  be  enlisting  new  writers  on  either  side,  each  bringing  forth 
his  own  opinions,  or  reiterating  others,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  a  little 
space  to  review  so  much  of  the  argument  of  your  correspondent 
B.  W.  H.  as  may  not  interfere  with  the  question  between  him  and 

A.  E.  F.  Permit  me,  however,  to  observe,  by  way  of  introduction,  how 
strongly  wedded  we  all  appear  to  be  to  the  forms,  or  no  forms,  in 
which  we  have  been  trained,  and  this  entirely  independent  of  either 
truth  or  reason,  but  from  habit.  Had  B.  W.  H.  and  A.  E.  F.  changed 
places  with  each  other  in  their  childhood,  would  they  have  each 
thought  precisely  as  they  now  do  on  this  subjec^?     In  all  probability 

B.  W.  H.  woiild  then  have  strenuously  maintained  from  Swedenborg, 
the  episcopal  orders  in  tk^  ministry  ;  and  A.  E.  F.  would  have  drawn 
thence  the  orthodox  or  inddgendent  order  of  church  government? 
But  there  is  no  merit  either  iniiereditary  inclinations,  or  educational 
bias  ;  still  as  they  do  press  upoAois^  and  affect  our  conclusions,  let  us 
see  what  are  their  respective  merits    The  Catholic  ai^d  Episcopal 
modes  of  church  government,  howeves^much  perverted,  or  diseased,, 
are  still  the  organic  forms  of  the  first  or  primitive  Christian  Church; 
and  we  might  almost  as  well  object  to  the  u^e  of  the  gothic  style  of 
architecture  in  our  houses  of  worship,  because  that  style  has  been 
prostituted  by  a  falsified  and  corrupted  church.     But  the  gothic  style 
is  beautiful — the  episcopal  liturgy  is  beautiful,  impressive,  dignified, 
and  full  of  worship,  and  though  truth  is  perverted  in  its  channel,  still 
it  brings  us  back  in  thought  to  *'  the  glorious  comimny  of  the  apos- 
tles— the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets — the  ncUe  army  of  the ' 
martyrs — and  the  Holy  Church  througnout  the  world  r  &nd  it  speaks 
to  us  imposingly  and  affectingly.    But  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  so 
called,  all  this  beauty  and  sublimity  vanishes,  and  nothing  but  a  fons^ 
of  self-derived  intelligence  takes  ita  ^^VobC^  vn  \^Tk^  vc^vii^^'^v^'^sb 
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and  a  pharisaical  devotion.  Oh !  if  there  were  any  virtue  to  be  de> 
sired  in  the  Old  Cbarch  at  all,  must  it  not  yearn  for  the  form  at  least 
of  that  glory  which  hath  now  passed  away,  whether  in  its  ritaal,  or 
its  government.    But  to  the  merits  of  tne  case. 

Your  correspondent  B.  W.  H.  seems  to  feel  and  admit,  tacitly  at 
least,  the  force  of  what  Swedenborg  says  in  the  ^  Canons,"  as  sup- 
porting the  controverted  position  of  the  Clergy  forming  **  a  distinct 
class,^  but  to  avert  its  point  endeavoi-s  to  show  that  he  was  then 
**  speaking  with  reference  to  the  church,  as  then  constituted  and  or- 
ganized," i.  e.,  the  Old  Church.  But  this  seems  most  extraordinary 
in  a  writer  of  the  ability  and  general  power  of  discrimination  ^^hicb 
B.  W.  H.  possesses,  for  these  •*  Canons"  are  not  only  entitled  "  Canons 
of  the  New  Churchy  or  the  entire  theology  of  the  New  Church,"  but 
commence  with  laying  down  as  postulates  certain  principles  which 
are  recognized  no  where  else,  as,  for  example,  the  Divine  Humanity 
of  the  Lord,  and  **  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  proceeds  from  the  One 
God,  by  His  Humanity,  is  in  its  essence:  ne  self-same  God  ;"  that 
He  *^  is  in  space,  without  space,  ana  in  time,  without  time  ;"  and 
''that  the  Divine  principle,  wnichis  called  the  Holv  Spirit,  proceeding 
from  God  by  His  Humanity,  passes  through,  by  the  angelic  heaven, 
into  the  world,  likewise  by  angels  into  men ;"  that  He  appears  above 
the  angelic  heaven  as  a  sun  ^  from  which  proceeds  love  as  heat,  and 
wisdom  as  light ;" — and  that  the  efflux  thence  is  immediately  into  the 
third  heaven,  and  both  immediately  and  mediately  into  the  second  cmd 
third  heavens,  and  througli  these  into  the  world,  and  then  immediate- 
ly following  as  a  corollary,  "  that  therefore  it  flows  by  men  to  men, 
and  in  the  church,  it  flows  principally  by  the  clergy  to  the  laity,"  dtc. 
It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  clear 
than  that  this  was  a  universal  law,  and  one  which  was  to  be  pre* 
served  in  its  integrity  in  the  New  Church  forever.  The  Laws  of  Or- 
der  are  immutable  and  eternal,  and  are  alike  common  to  all  churches; 
but  in  a  true  church  they  will  be  more  potently  active,  because  the 
channels  of  influx  will  be  more  open,  or  the  mediums  provided  by  the 
Lord,  whether  through  the  heavens  to  man,  or  in  the  church  '*  by  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,"  will  be  more  in  freedom  and  rationality.  And 
these  Canons  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  universal  laws 
revealed  to  us,  by  our  commissioned  scribe,  which  is,  that  influx  is 
from  internal  to  external ;  and  that  by  the  clergy  are  denoted  the  tn- 
temaly  being  mediums  to  the  laity,  or  external  (see  A,  R.  567),  whether 
in  the  Old  Church  or  the  New  ;  the  only  difierence  being,  that  in  the 
Old  Church,  the  c]ergy  are  the  mediums  of  false  from  the  internal ; 
and  in  the  New  Church,  of  TVuth ;  for  "  all  Priests,  whoever  and  of 
whatever  quality  they  are  (represent  the  Lord)  by  virtue  of  the  priestly 
[function]"  {A,  C.  3670).  Indeed,  instead  of  this  Canon  being  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  the  Old  Church,  it  must  scarcely  apply  to  them 
at  all,  for,  as  in  that  church  the  Lord  is  not  known^  consequently  He 
cannot  be  addressed,  therefore  the  Priest,  or  Clergyman,  can  neither 
represent  Him,  nor  be  a  medium  for  influx  either  from  Him,  or  His 
ADgelic  heaven,  for  **  it  recedes  if  the  Lord  is  not  addressed.^  There- 
tore,  as  it  is  in  His  New  0\mrc\i  oiA^  >iaaX.  x\i^  \jftT^V&  vwxVj  kxiown. 
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addressed  and  worshiped,  ''  that  which  is  holy  is  continually  given,** 
through  these  mediums.  What  then  can  be  more  certain  Chan  that 
this  universal  law  must  be  more  emphatically  in  operation  in  the  New 
Church  than  in  the  Old  7  The  reading  of  the  Word  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  eflfective  medium  of  influx  from  the  Lord,  and  in  the  proportion 
that  it  is  read  will  the  Lord  be  present ;  and  perhaps  one  reason  why 
this  influx  is  *'  chiefly  through  the  clergy  to  the  laity"  is  because,  as  a 
general  thing,  men  go  to  church  and  hear  sermons  from  the  clergy- 
man, more  than  they  read  the  Word.  And  also,  because  it  Is  the 
province  of  the  clergjrman  to  teach  Truths  from  the  Word^  i.  e.,  to  teach 
the  interned  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  whilst  the  Layman,  in 
reading  the  Word,  would  generally  think  more  of  the  external  or  lite^ 
ral  sense.  The  subsequent  difficulties  of  B.  W.  H.  are  only  a  more 
full  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  above  principles. 

Thus  it  seems  an  incongruity  to  him  that  the  church  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes^  the  clergy  and  laitv,  and  yet  that  there  should 
be  "  three  kinds  of  men^  which  constitute  the  church,''  viz  :  those  who 
are  principally  in  good  ;  those  who  are  principally  in  truths  and  those 
who  are  rather  in  good  loorks.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
this  position,  apparently  so  simple,  should  be  a  difficulty  with  one 
who  proposes  so  summarily  to  dispose  of  this  heretofore  difficult 

Question,  and  even  to  '^demonstrate'*  the  truth  of  bis  conclusion  T 
'an  we  not  see  that  both  these  positions  are  true,  for  are  there  not 
three  heavens ;  the  natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  celestial  ?  and  is 
not  the  church  the  Lord's  heaven  upon  earth  ?  and  are  there  then  not 
three  grades  in  the  church,  answering  to  the  three  grades  in  the 
heavens  ?  and  is  there  not  ''  in  each  heaven  an  internal  and  an  extei\ 
naP^  {H.  A'  H.  29,  et  req.)^  which,  ^  in  general^  is  distinguishedinto 
two  King(K>ms ;  (and)  specifically  into  three  heavens  ?"  (20.)  Then 
there  is  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  church,  an  internal  and  external  natu- 
re;  an  internal  and  external  spiritual ;  and  an  internal  and  external 
jf  celestial ;  analogous  to  the  human  form,  in  which  there  are  the  three 
divisions  of  Bead,  Xrmi(|  and  Limbs,  which  are  respectively  subdivi- 
ded into  two  kingdoms  eacb^^iz :  the  right  side  and  the  left.  And  in 
each  of  these  three  degrees^  thfs  clergy  (because  it  is  their  province 
to  teach  the  internal  or  spiritofft^pnse  of  the  Word)  are  in  the  prov^ 
ince  of  the  internal  of  each  degree^ \Dr  its  spiritual  kingdom,  both  in 
heaven  and  in  the  .church.  Thus  9wedenborg  says  that  in  heaven 
•*  All  the  preachers  are  from  the  Lord^^j^iri^i/a/  kingdom*^ — because 
they  **  are  principled  in  truths  grounded  in  gQod"  {H,  ^  H.  225) ;  and 
that  Divine  worship  in  Heaven  is  similar  to  'Divine  worship  on  the 
Earth  (n.  221).  Can  anything  be  plainer  or  clearer  than  this  ?  The 
whole  question  has  only  presented  a  questionable^ppearance  from  not 
distinguishing  between  a  common  and  a  particulaFJjiflux — the  former 
alone  being  insisted  upon  ;  thus  making  the  Lord's  fchupch  to  consist 
of  all  Kings  and  Priests.  It  is  true  that  everv  naym  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  so  spiritually,  i.  e.,  should  possess  the  goods  and  truths 
denoted  by  Kings  and  Priests ;  but  the  church  coolfd  not  exist  if 
these  generic  terms  were  not  embodied  in  some  persoaal  form,  who 
should  be  a  medium  for  their  implantatvou.    T\\\]k^^sat^i^>:K!LV'it*9c^^ss2 
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all  are  spiritually  Priests  and  Kings,  yet,  nevertheless,  all  are  not  ex- 
ternally, or  officially  so,  for  no  one  can  preach  there,  or  minister  in 
their  temples  bat  tnose  who  are  appointed  by  thfe  Lord,  and  **  hence 
they  have  fhe  gifl  of  preaching.'*    And  so  in  this  government,  although 
all  men  are  *•  sovereigns,**  yet  they  cannot  all,  either  proclaim  the 
laws  of  civil  life  nor  enforce  them  ;  there  is  a  distinct  function  for 
the  rulers,  or  governors,  and  also  a  distinct  function  to  be  performed 
by  those  to  whom  these  laws  are  given.    To  destroy  these  distinctive 
functions  of  man^s  being,  would  be  to  destroy  society  itself,  and  I  am 
flilly  persuaded  that  because  this  is  so  obvious  to  certain  classes  of 
evil  spirits  in  the  spiritual  world,  that  they  are  now  insinuating  with 
the  utmost  craft  and  subtlety  these  seeds  of  destruction,  into  all  such 
minds  as,  from  their  peculiar  formation,  are  best  adapted  to  their  re- 
ception.    To  accomplish  this,  the  clearest  teachings  of  Swedenborg 
are  mystified,  or  his  authority  as  a  Divinely  commissioned  scribe  is 
questioned.     Thus,  when  his  positive  teachings — teachings  which  are 
not  only  most  rational,  but  in  accordance  with  the  whole  economy 
of  the  New  Dispensation — are  not  in  accordance  with  the  self-derived 
intelligence  of  the  a^e,  or  the  spurious  growth  of  a  church  originating 
in  the  doctrine  of  Faith  alone,  it  is  said  **  Swedenborg  was  accus- 
tomed to  religious  establishments,  and  spoke  accordingly.**     He  Mras 
not  so  wise  as  men  have  since  grown  in  this  **  Western  World,**   for 
with  all  his  Divine  aid,  and  intercourse  with  the  heavens,  he  had  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom  which  is  conveyed  by  **  a  Church 
without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  King  !** 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.-  F. 

P.  S.  In  a  note,  your  correspondent,  whilst  admitting  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  ordination  in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul,  still 
throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  as  if  to  embarrass  the  subject,  by  ask- 
ing '*  who  ordained  bis  ordainers  ?**  and  by  assuming  that  Ananias 
was  "a  disciple  merely,"  to  convey  the  impression,  that  even  if  ordi* 
nation  be  proper,  it  is  more  a  clerical  than  a  fay  ftinction,  &a.  Bat 
all  power  and  all  virtue  is  primarily  from  the  Lord  alone,  and  when 
He  speaks  and  says,  "  1  ordain  ;"  or  when  He  expressly  commands,  it 
is  enough.  Ananias  did  not  actfrom  his  own  promptings,  nor  assume 
authority  to  himself  to  ordain  Saul,  but  received  a  distinct  command 
from  the  Lord,  and  thus  acted  in  obedience  to  Divine  authority.  (See 
Acts  ix.  10,  11,  17.)  And  in  the  second  act  of  ordination  refer- 
red to,  the  Lord  hinwielf  says,  "I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister,  and  a  witness,'*  &c.  (Acts  xxvi.  16.) 
Let  me  ask,  which  id  better,  to  assume  power  from  the  promptings  of 
our  own  self-love,  or  self-intelligence,  or  the  suggestions  of  fatuous  or 
deceiving  spirits,  or  to  receive  it  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
Lord  alone,  or  oX  least  with  a  rational  conviction  that  it  is  so,  by  using 
the  orderly  meras  which  He  has  provided  ? 
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ARTICLE   TI. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

The  Protestant  churches  claim  for  each  and  every  individual  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  the  right  or  privilege  of  examining  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  doctrines  taught 
therein. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  privilege  has  only  nominally  existed, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Among  them,  as  elsewhere,  the 
child,  brought  up  under  the  father's  creed,  has  usually  continued  of 
the  father's  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  if  he  becomes  religious,  joins  his 
father's  church.  And  whoever  joins  their  churches,  does  so  only  after 
confession  of  the  same  creed,  which  all  the  rest  have  at knowledged 
before  him  ;  and  he  is  expected  to  use  his  right  of  judgment  only  to 
find  in  his  Bible  the  doctrines  which  his  pastor  preaches.  And  when 
any  one,  in  the  exercise  of  this  acknowledged  right,  has  been  bold  and 
original  enough  to  differ  from  the  received  dogmas  of  his  fathers,  his 
opinions  are  usually  adjudged  heretical  and  dangerous,  and  he  is  ad- 
monished, with  special  warnings,  to  return  to  the  true  faith. 

It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  the  almost  universal  ten- 
dency of  human  nature  to  respect  precedents,  and  to  be  guided  by  es- 
tablished principles  and  customs,  while  new  discoveries,  inventions,  or 
opinions  are  but  slowly  received,  even  where  their  advantages  are 
apparently  obvious.  This  tendency  of  humanity  is  not  in  itself  bad. 
It  is  rather  the  safeguard  of  stability,  the  security  for  good  order,  in 
every  useful  institution.  It  is  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to  the  sup- 
lk>rt  of  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right,  which  is  alone  to  be  deprecat- 
%L  The  revolutionary  principle  (although  it  also  has  its  use)  ought 
to  be  the  ote  ..isional  anomaly,  instead  of  the  fixed  rule,  of  human  pro- 
gress. And  piiHiouIajrij^jso  in  religious  affairs,  which  (taking  men  as 
we  find  them)  few  are  capable  of  investigating  for  themselves ;  few 
have  either  the  mental  ability  ^  the  education  for  doing  it  properly ; 
and  of  these  few,  still  fewer  bav^uhe  honesty  of  heart  and  the  single- 
ness of  mind  so  essential  to  lead  theflkto  right  results.  If  each  were 
to  be  the  former  of  his  own  creed,  who^oes  not  see  how  many  more 
bad  creeds  than  good  ones  would  be  originated? 

But  the  phrase  **  right  of  private  judgroent^'  is  not  precisely  the 
phrase  we  need,  to  express  that  religious  liberty  ^hich  the  well-being 
of  the  church  requires.  The  proclamation  of  thii ''  right"  was  found- 
ed on  a  protest  against  religious  tyranny,  in  the  midpt,  or  rather  at  the 
commencement,  of  a  religious  revolution ;  and  it  involves,  essentially, 
the  revolutionary  spirit  The  demand  for  a  right  to  jtudge  and  decidfe 
upon  doctrines,  implies  not  only  that  spiritual  freeddho  has  been  in- 
fringed upon,  but  that  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  doctrines 
already  acknowledged.  Such  a  demand  and  protest,  very  properly, 
ilierefore,  belongeo  to  a  state  of  the  church  in  which  truths  were  ^«5i»<> 
ng  away ;  whose  doctrines  had  no  ^Niiet  vit]  \o\3k%«t  \a  Tsob^^fi^v^snoe. 
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fidence,  or  efficacy  to  improve  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  in  ivhich,  if 
each  one  did  not  seek  truth  for  himself,  he  might  certainly  fail  of  ob- 
taining it  at  the  hands  of  his  constituted  teachers. 

When  we  ask  for  Freedom  of  Conscience,  we  ask  for  all  that  we 
need,  and  for  all  that  the  "  right  o&  private  judgment^  can  substantial- 
ly give.  We  do  not  wish  literally  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Scriptures; 
but  we  desire  freedom  to  read  and  understand  for  ourselves.  We  es- 
teem it  a  high  privilege  and  duty,  to  understand  the  things  of  faith, 
which  the  Word  of  God  teaches ;  but  while  we  do  so,  we  confess  that 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  it  by  our  reason,  and  to  disapprove  or  ap- 
prove merely  as  our  reason  inclines.  Not  that  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  understood  by  every  one  as  meaning  this, 
but  that  it  does  essentially  (in  its  spirit)  lead  in  this  direction,  and  is 
accompanied  by  no  limitation  to  restrain  it  from  going  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Let  us  inquire,  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  better  and  more  general 
education  of  the  people ;  for  it  may  be  imagined  by  some,  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more  general  exercise  of  this  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  now,  confessedly,  is  far  from  being  complete 
and  general.  It  would,  it  will  be  supposed,  tend  to  render  them  more 
independent  of  their  religious  teachers,  and  better  fitted  and  disposed 
for  the  personal  examination  of  the  grounds  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  a  proper  education  would  tend  to  remove  prejudi- 
ces, and  thus  open  the  mind  to  a  more  candid  reception  of  new  truths. 
Thus  it  would  tend  to  combine  the  stability  resulting  from  adherence 
to  what  is  acltnowledged,  with  progress  in  what  is  new  and  untried; 
for  the  errors  of  the  old  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  would  be  seen, 
and  the  one  succeed  the  other,  without  the  tumult  and  revolation 
which  bigotry  and  ignorance  are  ever  prone  to  occasion. 

A  right  religious  education,  in  like  manner,  will  tend  to  open  the 
mind  to  a  candid  appreciation  and  reception  of  what  is  good  and  true 
in  religion.  And  it  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  dispose 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  divine  truth,  as  revealed|-llAn  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  it  as  unknown.  For  the  eflbct  of  such  an  education  on 
the  understanding  should  be,  to  lead  it  to  a  state  of  singleness  towards 
truth,  and  clearness  of  perceivinjg  it  And  truth  is  plain — spiritual 
truth  in  particular — not  so  muc(;i^n  proportion  to  acuteness  of  intelleet, 
as  purity  of  mind. 

Again.  Education  of  the  masses,  instead  of  eradicating  the  men- 
tal peculiarities  of  in^viduals,  will  rather  tend  to  bring  them  out 
more  distinctly.  Hf^ever  learned  and  disciplined  mankind  become 
as  a  body,  never  qltn  all  become  teachers,  leaders,  or  expounders, 
even  for  themselv^.  There  will  always  be  comparatively  few  in- 
ventors or  invesligators,  but  many  who  will  receive  and  apply  truth. 
Here,  as  in  meclianics,  division  of  labor  must  prevail ;  and  the  more 
as  the  vastnes#of  the  explored  fields  of  knowledge  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  travel  over  the  whole. 

Finally,  as  we  have  looked  at  this  subject  in  its  most  general  ap- 
plication, let  us  consider  it  more  particularly  as  modified  by  the  in- 
huence  of  the  New  Church.    The'^^N*  CiVi\)cct:&i^tvtituis&  constitute  of 
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themselves  the  means  of  such  a  right  religious  educatioa  as  vfe  had 
mentally  in  view  in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  purpose  of  these 
writings  is  not  only  to  give  people  doctrines,  but  to  satisfy  them  as  to 
their  trutL  Not  only  to  instruct  the  memory,  but  to  cultivate  and 
exercise  the  understanding  also.  And  they  fully  meet  what  we  have 
shown  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  humanity,  by  thus  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  those  who  love  truth,  but  have  not  the  talent  to  discover 
and  explore  it,  while  to  those  who  have  and  love  to  use  this  faculty, 
it  offers  the  profoundest  fields  of  investigation,  into  which  every  sin- 
cere minded  discoverer  is  not  only  allowed  but  invited  to  enter. 

D.  H.  H. 


^^»^^0^0^^*0^^^0^^^^^^*^^'^0^^^^^0^^^^*0^0^^^^^^^^a^^^^^>^w>^ 


POETRY. 


For  th«  N.  C.  Rtpotitorj. 

BE  STRONG. 

BT  MRS.  Idhk  r.  TRA8K. 

**0h,  suffering  heart,  be  strong!*' 
Came  sounding  through  my  soui, 
Deep-toned  as  old  Cathedral  bells 
Of  rich,  yet  solemn  toll. 

Labors,  severe  and  long, 

May  leave  no  hour  for  ease ; 
Heroic  win  a  victory, 
V'  ^'v,    ^  Like  valiant  Hercules. 

Never,  IB^Niobe, 
Bow  to  lijk  mightiest  wt>, 

Nor  let  thy  nMSi^ann  current  tam 
To  marble  as  tnbr  flow. 

Grand,  like  Laocoon, 
Wrestle  with  sternest  fa^ 

If  agonies  be  trebly  mailed, 
The  victor's  trebly  great.. 

**  Oh,  suffering  heart,  be  strong!" 
^      Came  sounding  through  my  sool, 
Deep7toned  as  old  Cathedral  bells 
Of  rich,  yet  soleom  toll. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  our  English  Correspondeot. 

London,  November  1st,  1849. 

My    DEAR    8IR, 

While  the  subject  of  the  ministry  and  the  genera>  organization  of  the  ^'  New 
Church  *^  is  under  discussion  in  your  pages,  it  is  edifying  to  reflect  on  the  work- 
ing of  a  similar  ministry  and  organization  in  the  ^^  Old."  To  say  notaing  of 
the  Wesleyan  agitation,  and  the  expenditure  of  about  jS80,000  sterling  in  an 
Ecclesiastical  controversy,  at  a  period  when  the  cry  for  fresh  endowments  and 
Bisho pricks  was  never  so  importunate,  we  have  been  somewhat  agitated  for 
the  last  few  days  by  a  rescript  or  bull  of  the  Pope,  which,  issuing  from  behind 
the  hedge  of  French  bayonets,  appoints  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  fills  up  twelve  English  Bishopricks,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  ancient 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  Thus  Great  Babylon 
is  bringing  itself  into  remembrance  at  a  time  when  the  faith  of  Christendom 
has  already  crimsoned  the  earth  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  when  the  great 
red  dragon  is  moving  in  masses  of  troops,  and  is  lodging  his  soldiers  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe. 

in  attributing  the  war  of  opinion,  which  has  now  actually  commenced,  accord- 
ing to  the  predictions  of  Canning  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  the  faith  of  the  old 
church,  I  would  be  understood  to  include  in  that  aenomination,  the  faith  of 
society  in  the  institutions  and  forais  which  have  grown  up  under  its  influence. 
We  shall  find  ourselves  wofully  deceived,  as  apostles  of  the  New  Era,  if  we 
imagine  that  a  few  theological  dogmas  (which  hardly  one  in  twenty  is  now 
foun('  lO  believe)  are  exclusively,  or  even  pre-eminently,  the  strongholds  of  that 
desolating  spirit  which  is  described  under  so  many  mournful  symbols  in  the 
Prophets.  The  theological  faith  of  the  old  church,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer 
exists,  and  it  is  precisely  because  this  is  the  case  that  the  social  and  political 
faith  which  were  derived  from  it,  have  become  so  dangerous.  The  reason  of 
this  is  the  mutual  adaptation  of  Church  and  State,  whether  they  are  outwardly 
connected  or  not,  to  each  other's  peculiar  characteristics :  so  that  the  one  is 
always  the  souP  and  spirit  of  the  other.  The  ancient  Empires  always  went 
to  pieces  with  the  ancient  churches.  To  this  truth,  Assyria,  Egypt^  Greece 
Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe  will  all  bear  wiCbess ;  and 
the  evidence  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  as  surely  forthocMtthlg  in  the  same 
category.  ""   ' 

This  phenomenon  would  be  easily  accoiiofted  for  by  the  philosopher  histori- 
cal. The  exercise  of  authority  is  always  vicy  much  dependent  on  opinion,  and 
especially  so  when  ignorant  masses  ^people  are  to  be  ruled.  Thus  Alex- 
ander the  Great  found  it  convenietivto  derive  his  descent  from  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  it  being  congenial  to  the  religious  habits  of  the  people  to  believe  in  the 
divinity  or  divine  right  of  their  oionarchs.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  marked  by  the  fluctuation  of  this  sentiment,  the  Emperors 
being, sometimes  worshipad,  and  at  other  times  degraded^  and  obliged  to 
emoloy  cajolery  and  flattery  to  procure  the  erection  of  their  statues,  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  one  whi£h  has  been  equally  influential  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
society— that  of  the  iintability  of  all  earthly  things.  Believing  that  the  whole 
system  of  temporal  Jiature  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  would  shortly  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  by  the  traiismuting  process  of  the  expected  Last  Judgment,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifieience  to  the  primitive  Christians  what  King  reigned  over  them, 
or  what  evils  prevailed  in  society  at  large ;  for  it  was  obviously  absurd  to 
make  any  efloits  towards  the  political  and  social  amelioration  of  a  state  which 
i;  <i'as  confidently  believed  would  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ^e,  by 
rhe  exercise  of  supernatural  and  Divine  power.  Accordingly,  the  structure  of 
the  states  which  gradually  emei^e^  o\>X  ol  >Jcift  tyslxiA  ^1  ^i\a  Western  Empiret 
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as  temporal  and  fleeting  as  the  religion  connected  with  it,  th«ngh  hoth  the 
one  and  the  other  were  based  on  a  foundation  against  which  even  the  gates  of 
bell  shall  not  prevail,  and  the  exaltation  of  which  will  bring  along  with  it,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  future  church  and  the  future  state  of  society.  It 
is  the  upheaval  of  this  foundation  which  occasions  those  earthquakes  of 
prophecy  which  are  the  present  troubles  of  nations. 

Few  of  us  have  yet  reflected  on  all  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from 
the  passing  away  of  that  old  theological  faith,  or  first  heaven,  of  Christendom. 
It  is  plain  however,  that  if  the  mass  of  the  people  can  no  longer  believe  in 
the  exact  letter  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  consummation  of  temporal 
nature,  but  are  instructed  in  the  very  reverse  (whether  dogmatically,  or 
by  the  dictates  of  the  newly  enlighiened  human  understanding),  that 
their  zeal  for  the  amelioration  of  society  will  be  awakened,  and  will  bestir 
itself  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  previous  neglect  of  their  social  and 
political  duties — that  is  to  say,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  abuses  which  re- 
quire amendment.  It  is  the  activity  of  this  zeal,  consequent  on  the  infu- 
sion of  a  new  religious  faith,  and  the  outflow  (or  *' common  influx^'  as  Swe- 
denborg  would  term  it)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  now  awakening  all  that  is 
good,  and,  by  the  rule  of  opposites,  all  that  is  bad  in  human  nature.  As  the 
earth  is  the  continent  of  the  new  heaven,  it  is  manifest  that  the  effervescence 
of  this  mass  must  increase  until  society  here  is  made  new  likewise,  and  en- 
tirely answerable  to  the  religious  idea  of  the  age  ]  and  in  proportion  to  the 
dogged  attachment  of  the  natural  man  to  the  old  state  of  societv— its  effete 
institutions  and  forms — in  the  same  degree  will  the  spirit  be  quenched  and  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  retarded. 

Need  I  add,  my  Dear  Sir,  with  what  sorrow  a  contention  in  the  "  New 
Church  "  in  favor  of  adopting  or  retaining  the  torms  of  the  "  Old  "  must  be 
viewed  by  all  who  think  thus  ?  One  would  suppose  that  the  **  New  Church  " 
had  already  become  a  mere  human  institution,  as  has  been  remarked  of  the 
**01d,"  *^made  up  of  worldly  power,  worldly  learning,  and  worldly  prosperity 
in  Gospel  matters,^^  onl^  it  is  too  certain  that  the  New  Church,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  new  spirittuU  life  in  society,  never  can  have  existed  where  such  a  spirit  is 
fonndto  prevail.  Pardon  me  a  short  citation :  *'  St.  Paul  speaks  of '  a  natural 
man,  that  cannot  know  the  things  of  God  ;  but  to  whom  they  are  mere  foolish- 
ness.' This  natural  man  is  onlv  another  name  for  the  wisdom  of  this  world  : 
and  though  he  cannot  know  the  things  that  be  of  God,  yet  he  can  know  their 
namesj  and  learn  to  speak  that  which  the  saints  of  God  have  spoken  about 
10Mja.'  'tie  can  make  profession  of  them,  be  eloquent  in  their  praise,  and  set 
them  fortk>ia^ch  a  desirable  view,  as  shall  mnke  them  quite  agreeable  to  the 
children  of  wolWt]F> .wisdom.  This  is  the  natural  man,  who,  having  got  into 
Che  church,  and  church-p^weTf.has  turned  the  things  of  God  into  things  of 
this  world.  Had  this  man  baeit  j^ept  out  of  the  church,  the  church  ha,d  kept 
Its  first  purity  to  this  day;  for  its  wlen-state  is  nothmg  else  but  its  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  natural  man  of  this  "^pssld.  And  when  this  is  the  state  of  the 
church,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  (wbick^lways  loves  its  own)  will  be  in  love 
with  it,  will  spare  no  cost  to  maintain  it,  wilihake  laws,  fight  battles  in  defence  of  it, 
and  condemn  every  man  as  heretical  who  darw^speak  a  word  against  this  glorious 
mage  of  a  church  which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  h:a  set  up.^^ 

Had  1  the  eloquence  and  logical  acumen  of  a^Wiljiam  Law  there  is  one  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  this  matter  which  should  COT|iinIy  be  brought  home  to 
the  understandings  of  your  readers ; '(  mean  the  pretensions  of  a  ministry  to 
rule  as  apostles  in  the  church,  though  they  are  withoWl  the  gifts  common  to 
the  whole  Christian  brotherhood  in  Apostolic  times,  ^c  read  in  the  19ih 
chapter  of  the  Acts  that  *^  when  Paul  came  to  Ephesnl,  and  found  certain 
disciples  there,  he  said  unto  them,  *  Have  ve  received  tl^  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed  V  And  when  they  answered  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  he  asked  them  further, '  Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized  V  And  they  said,  *Unto  John^s  Baptism.*  Then-^aid  Paul,  ^  John 
Terily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repou^ance,  spying  unta  the  people  that 
they  should  believe  on  him  that  should  come  after  hlm^thatla^cW%^.\^^^:^> 
When  they  heard  this  they  were  bapx^^di  m  \}cl^  ^^TXJkfe  ^  'w  V«A.  ^^^s^^ 

■■>. 
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And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  thsm  the  Holy  Oke^  tame  on  tham^  and  ikty 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.''^  Thus  was  folmled  our  Lord's  promise  that 
such  signs  should  follow  ^*them  that  believedJ*^  **In  my  name  (said  He)  they 
shall  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  up 
serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  anv  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover."  (Mark  xvi.  15-18) .  Here 
indeed  we  have  a  ministerial  function,  and  a  ceremonial  connected  with  it, 
which  Paul  could  exercise  and  Apollos  could  not,  hut  it  carried  the  evidence 
of  its  own  efficacy  along  with  it,  and  it  would  require  a  lively  ima^nation  to 
conceive  either  Paul  or  Apollos  going  through  the  formula  if  such  effects  had 
ceased. 

The  moral  I  would  draw  from  this  reflection  may  he  very  briefly  expressed. 
What  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  may 
be  said  at  this  moment  with  the  same  truth  as  ever.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  efforts  of  profound  scholars  and  divines  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
their  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  arguments  of  infidels  and  free  thinkers,  the 
great  cause  which  tney  have  maintained  continues  to  decline,  and  the  charcb 
as  a  spiritual  institution  is  almost  literally  unpeopled.  Christianity  -which 
began  in  a  strict  application  of  the  doctrines  of  morality  aud  economy,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  spiritual  life  enunciated  by  our  Lord,  and  which  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  centuries  had  made  a  conquest  of  the  gorgeousness  and 
luxury  of  Rome,  of  its  idolatrous  religion,  and  its  epicurean  spirit,  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  vulgar  populace  in  its  own 
states.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this,  we  shall  find  that  the  Cretinism 
of  Christianitv  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  when  it  left  the  practical  and  real 
for  the  speculative  and  imaginary,  and  was  paraded  before  the  world  as  a 
divine  knowledge,  and  an  influential  and  legalized  institution,  rather  than  a 
Divine  Life.  In  short,  from  the  moment  when  terms  began  to  be  used  &mong 
Christians,  of  which  the  corresponding  things  had  either  no  existence,  or  no 
manifestation  that  was  apparent  either  to  the  eye  br  the  understanding.  How^ 
futile,  then,  must  it  be  in  a  yet  more  enlightened  ai^e,  to  follow  the  same  policy : 
using  forms  of  expression  which  belong  to  no  subject  anywhere  apparent,'  ano 
adopting  a  ceremony  which  belongs  to  some  occult  chain  of  causation  though 
no  effects  ever  flow  from  it. 

It  would  be  only  idle,  however,  to  trace  objections  to  this  or  that  particular 
characteristic  of  a  system,  which  is  wrong  in  principle  as  well  as  detail.  The 
New  Church  is  to  be  a  ministration  .of  charity,  and  among  the  offices  of  charity 
the  teaching  of  the  truths  of  faith*  is  one  (N.  J.  D.  n.  9).  It  is  alsp^td^bsrir* 
family  of  God's  children,  or  the  regenerate,  those  who  are  bopM^gfin  of  the 
Spirit,  being  more  truly  brothers  and  sisters  than  thofiewte^re  bom  of  one 
father  and  mother  naturally.  In  accordance  with -lAiiSjVonjugial Love  is  repre- 
sented by  Swedenborg  as  the  foundation  of  gloves  ip  heaven  and  the  church, 
and  consequently  the  family  and  the  Church  ast$ime  and  the  sanie  thing,  and  w^ould 
no  more  require  a  preacher  as  tne  first  easelitial  of  their  combination  and  firm 
consistency  than  a  lawyer.  At  pmMnt,  unfortunately,  in  imitation  of  the 
Old  Church  in  its  fallen  state,  insteaflof  the  Christian  brotherhood  of  its  earlier 
ages,  there  is  hardly  a  ^^New  Chglch'^  society  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
very  existence  on  the  ability  to  employ  a  preacher.  What  a  proof  of  their 
family  relationship  with  th^r^f^iritis  of  the  just  made  perfect  who  are  one  in  the 
bonds  of  love !  / 

Excuse  haste,  and  bcleve  me  ever  yours  in  the  good  cause, 

/  E.  Rich. 


^    LETTER  FROM  PROF    LEWIS. 


We  are  happy  ta' comply  with  the  request  of  Prof.  Lewis  in  regard  to  theHosertion  of 
the  following  Lette^  recently  received  in  reply  to  one  which  we  had  addressed  to  him  with 
a  view  to  ascertc^a  definitely  whether  we  had  any  reason  longer  to  expect  from  him  a  re* 
nly  to  the  "  Letters  to  a  Trm\tai\aA.**     "Vlv*  ^oTaTti>MvVi^\:\oxiL'^*'C\\sfc  ^fe»tLV^\Ax«)X  <i^ 
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gentlest  or  most  complaisant  tone  towards  the  system  we  have  embraced  and  to  the  in- 
onloation  of  which  the  pages  of  the  Repository  are  devoted.  In  pouring  out  the  '*  ex- 
cellent oil*'  of  severe  reproof  of  our  heresy,  he  well  nigh  breaks  the  vessel  on  our  heads, 
and  the  liquid  turns  to  corrosive  sublimate  as  it  flows.  But  we  trust  the  meekness  with 
which  we  receive  the  cauterizing  current  may  tell  some  little  in  favor  of  our  ethical  code, 
and  though,  in  his  judgment,  our  system  as  a  whole  must  stand  upon  some  other  platform 
than  that  of  Christianity,  yet  we  hope  our  patience  and  forbearance  under  the  bard  con- 
struction put  upon  our  sentiments  may  strike  him  as  not  very  unworthy  to  wear  the 
names  of  those  graces  as  frequently  displayed  by  such  as  he  would  acknowledge  as  be- 
lievers in  the  true  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  can,  however,  afford  to  be  mild  and 
tolerant  in  the  premises,  for  we  give  our  friend  the  writer  credit  for  the  most  conscientious 
sincerity  in  his  views  of  truth  an^uty,  and  we  should  evince  but  a  slender  proficiency  in 
the  school  of  charity,  did  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  stem  fidelity  to  one's  convic- 
•  tlons  of  religious  truth»  even  should  they  go  directly  counter  to  our  own,,  and  involve,  to 
our  view,  the  most  palpable  errors  of  premise  and  conclusion.  We  have  determined, 
therefore,  to  comply  to  the  letter  with  the  wishes  of  Prof.  L.  as  it  respects  the  insertion  of 
his  communication,  though  well  aware  how  easy  it  would  be,  on  the  ground  of  it,  to 
make  an  abundance  of  new  issues  that 'might  eventually  push  out  of  sight  the  original 
topic  of  discussion.  To  avoid  this  we  shall  give  more  brevity  to  our  appended  remarks 
than  we  should  otherwise  do. 

Unioh  Collkoe,  Nov.  15,  1850. 

DEAR    SIR, 

You  haye  some  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  not  having^  sooner  furnished 
you  the  communication  which  t  promised.  And  vet  you  might  have  suppos- 
ed that  I  had  some  good  reasons  fdr  the  delay.  In  rather  a  peremptory  style 
you  demand  an  answer  pro  or  con.  Now  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  1 
mtend  (God  willing)  at  some  time  to  reply  to  your  "  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian," 
which  you  have  always  informed  me  were  addressed  to  myself;  but  I  cannot 
do  it  now.  Had  I  remained  in  New  York,  such  reply  I  think  would  have  been 
furnished  long  before  this.  Since  leaving  the  city,  my  tme  has  been  occupied 
with  various  pursuits  and  cares  to  a  much  greater  extent  that  I  had  anticipat- 
ed.   I  have  not  found  time  to  sit  down  to  a  thorough  review  of  a  series  of 

^'•'"NpapMfi^which  you  had  been  so  carefully,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  preparing. 

r       ikta  noKitjlenily  engaged  on  some  matters,  which  I  cannot  well  leave  for 
several  mSan^litqomg^ 

You  ask  me  wheMrntbittk  your  Letters  unworthv  of  a  reply,  or  whether  I 
dislike  the  medium  of  your  pu^s.  I  answer, — neither.  Whatever  proceeds 
from  a  man  of  learning  and  adBowledged  ability  must  be  worthy  of  attention. 
It  cannot  be  self-evidently  falsa  V;^|bsurd.  In  this  respect,  I  would  desire  to 
occupy  ground  precisely  oppositetomat  which  is  often  taken  by  Swedenborg, 
and  many  of  his  follower&.(a)  WheofNead  their  caricatures  of  the  doctrines 
of  Justification  by  Vaith,  and  the  Athai^sian  Trinity,  and  their  vehement 
charges  against  them  of  absurdity,  blasprany,  and  licentious  tendency,  I  need 
only  look  down  the  long  line  of  the  church,  K^ljish  and  Protestant,  and  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  the  great  and  good  whonk'^'e  thus  believed,  and  in 
whom  this  creed  has  been  an  element  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  such 
as  no  other  school,  to  say  the  least,  has  ever  surpasseiL(6)  When  S  wedenbor- 
gianism  has  had  one  martyr,  it  iliay  then  begip  to  sjpi^k  contemptuously  of 
ancient  creeds.  When  it  has  furnished  its  quota  of  Aagustins,  and  Bacons, 
and  Edwardses,  it  may  then  begin  to  talk  of  absurditieKand  the  belief  of  self 
evident  contradictions.  When  its  missionaries  are  all  abmd  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  it  may  then  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  licentious  aid  worldly  tenden- 
cies of  doctrines  that  have  ^iven  such  evidence  of  their  mdral  power.(c) 

But  to  return  to  the  inquiries  in  your  letter.     You  ask  m4  whether  one  rea- 
son of  my  silence  may  not  be,  that  I  am  growing  wearYol^l  <i.<c^\^s.^^^x«:^'' 
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With  all  diffidence  and  reverence  would  I  express  the  belief,  that  I  have  made 
such  growth  in  grace  as  enables  roe  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
I  am  weary  of,  and  I  would  wish  to  be  weary  of«  all  controversy,  except  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  even  here  I  would  pray  to  be  deliv« 
ered  from  the  danger  of  mistaking,  for  this  cause,  my  own  feelings,  or  my  own 
opinions,  .regarded  as  my  own,  or  as  those  of  my  own  party.  In  regard  to 
myself  personally,  I  am  weary  of  controversy,  because  my  mind  is  not  open  to 
conviction.  It  is  closed  against  certain  views,  and  firmly  fixed  on  others,  be> 
cause  of  a  deeper  conviction,  that  for  me  the  reception  of  the  one  or  the  loM 
of  the  other  involves  a  total  wreck  of  all  faith.  There  are  some  points  of  be- 
lief on  which  my  mind  may  change,  and  is  changing ;  but  there  are  others 
where  change  (should  I  indulge  the  supposition  of  being  ever  forced  to  it) 
cannot  be  for  something  else.  It  must  leave  a  blank,  a  dark  void  of  faith, 
which  nothing  else  can  fill.  On  one  thing,  at  least,  I  am  fixed,  because  I  feel 
shut  up  to  it  as  by  an  absolute  necessity.  I  can  never  (so  help  me  the  gra- 
cious God)  have  any  other  religious  creed,  nor  ^ven  any  other  vhiloaaphy,  than 
such  as  is  consistent  with  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.((/)  And  by  an  honest  interpretation  I  mean,  one 
made  (Divine  grace  and  li^ht  assisting)  through  those  universal  laws  of 
human  speech  which  God  has  given  to  us,  and  which  require  no  new^  revela- 
tions to  any  one  individual,  as  a  key  to  unlock  what  would  be  otherwise  an 
arbitrary  cypher.  I  cannot  think,  and  1  'wiil  not  think,  so  disparagingly  of 
Christ's  revelation,  as  to  believe  that  it  is  darkness,  or  even  a  dimness,  until 
(seventeen  centuries  afterwards)  Swedenborg  sheds  light  upon  it — and  that  too 
attested  by  no  miracle,  but  only  claimed  as  the  subjective  illumination  of  his 
own  dreams.(tf)  I  am  not  open  to  conviction  here.  No  evidence  that  the 
case  has  furnished,  or  can  furnish^  is  sufficient.  Tlioygh  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  ir,  I  must  believe  it  to  be  ''  another  Gospel,^^  as  long  as  I  do  not  find  it, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  in  the  direct  teachings  of  Christ  and  of  his  commissioned 
apostles. (/ )  To  do  otherwise  would  be,  to  me,  as  I  said,  a  wreck  of  all  faith 
— it  would  be  a  denying  of  the  only  Light  of  the  world. 

This  may  sound  to  you  like  dogmatism.    You  may  pronounce  it  absurd  and 
unreasoning.    But  a  man  has  something  more  to  do  in  this  serious  mortal  life 
than  to  be  forever  reasoning.    He  must  have  some  time  for  believing.     He    is 
bound  to  get  a  fixed  position.    To  deny  this  is  to  afiirm  that  the  truth  cannot  be 
found,  and  that  even  its  semblance  is  ever  to  be  held  in  suspicion  as  comparative 
error  in  resi)ect  to  somethin;?  yet  to  come — and  ever  yet  to  come.(^)    On  this 
account  I  hold,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  no  man  ever  ought  io^|i^^^ 
the  age  of  forty  (at  the  leasi )  without  having  his  mind  made  up.  iui/^e  great 
truths  that  pertain  to  salvation.    J  would  make  no  ra;sh  dpsJaBttion,  nor  dis- 
courage any  one  from  turning  from  the  evil  of  kia.  waylr'and  thoughts,  even 
although  he  had  lived  in  falsehood  and  darkne«0  a  hundred  years;— and  there- 
fore 1  have  qualified  the  assertion  by  saying— nnder  certam  circumstances. 
Let  him  be  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  compMent  ordinary  understanding,  to 
have  had  free  access  to  the  hicriptures,  |6  have  lived  in  a  country  and  an  age 
where  there  was  a  wide  sup])ly  of  ih%  means  of  information,  and  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  most  unrtstricMed  exanjination  of  every  view.    Now  these  are  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  havjjiioth  beenx)laced,  and  1  afiirm  it  again  as  my 
deep  conviction,  that  whoe\;^  with  such  means  passes  the  age  I  have  men- 
tioned with  this  cry  of  fretylnqniry  and  progress  in  his  mouth,  and  an  unsettled 
chaos    still    reigning  in  ;his  soul,  not  only  commits   treason    against   God 
and    truth,  is  not  on!y/iTi   a  state  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be, — but  in 
all  human  probability/will   be  ever  unfixed,  ever  making  a  progress  where 
the  new  light  turns  everything  else   into  a  darkness  for  which  it  must  itself  be 
soon  exchanged, — evjer  engaged  (in  an  unscriptural  sense)  in  proving^  or  rather 
trying,  all  things,  yat  **  holding  fast''  to  nothing.    Do  you  ask,  whether  I  mean 
you  ?     I  answer  frankly— yes,  in  some  respects — yet  soberly,  kindly,  Christian- 
ly,  I  trust,  with  th^Jervent  uish,  that  you  might  rather  go  on  in  your  progress, 
in  the  hope  perchance  that  yon  will,  at  last,  in  some  way  come  round  to  your 
old  resting  places  (if  you  ever  te^iUY  did  rest  in  them)  rather  than  get  fixed  (if 
here  can  be  s^ch  a  thing)  m  l\ie  e\et  i vam^  td:\%\&  o\  ^o\a  vt^?>^^\.  ^x^^^,vVc\ 
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It  is  easy  to  charge  a  man  who  talks  in  this  way  with  invincible  prejudice, 
with  narrow  views,  with  a  stubborn  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  he  thus  refuses 
to  receive,  with  some  mental  or  moral  incapacity  to  appreciate  them  in  their 
true  bearings,  or  to  take  the  stand-point  from  whence  they  can  be  best  sur* 
veyed.    Now,  on  all  these  points,  you  know  something  of  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  more.    From  my  earliest  recollection  the  great  truths  of  salvation  have 
ever  been  deeply  in  my  thoughts,    I  have  counted  other  knowledge  as  vanity 
in  comparison.    1  have  been  a  traveller,  though  not  a  resident,  on  other  theo- 
logical grounds,  widely  different  from  those  in  which  I  have  found  repose,  and 
yet,  if  1  am  making  any  progress,  it  is  in  the  growing  and  deepening  convic- 
tion, that  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Church — you  cannot  charge  the  expression 
with  being  indefinite, — you  know  what  I  mean — the  old  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  the  doctrines  of  those  (and  you  can  trace  the 
long  line  through  all  the  Church^'s  history)  who  have  done  the  most  for  Christ, 
and  suffered  the  most  for  Christ,  who  have  exhibited  the  most  of  an  unearthly 
power,  and  who  have  lived  the  most  for  *Uhe  things  unseen  and  etemaP'  of 
another  world— that  these  doctrines,  I  say,  are  the  great  and  saving  truths  of 
God,  and  that  those  who  reject  them  for  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  has 
been  thus  attested  by  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  saints  of  all  Christian  ages, 
are  in  danger  of  perishing  everla8tingly.(f )     I  claim,  too,  that  this  conviction 
does  not  come  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  capacity  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  views  of  Swedenborg.    I  have  not  only  extensively  and 
carefully  examined  the  system,  but  feel  that  I  am  able  to  put  myself  on  the 
stand-point  necessary  for  its  proper  appreciation. (;)    I  know  something  of 
the  form  of  mysticism  in  which  it  had  Its  origin.    l«rom  circumstances  in  my 
own  experience,  I  can  understand,  what  I  think  very  many  of  its  advocates  do 
not,  the  nature  of  that  strong  (though  sometimes  unconscious)  dislike  to  the 
doctrines  o(  forensic  justice  which  leads  them  to  be  fond  of  a  scheme  in  which 
the  subjective  is  to  them  in  all  in  all  though  in  itself  a  mere  yvwa<f,  an  unreality^ 
because  grounded  on  nothing  objective  to  give  it  a  permanent  hold  upon  the 
mind;  or  any  hold  upon  the  heart.(A;)    I  have  been  on  this  mystic  ground,  I 
say.    You  may  regard  this  as  egotistic ;  vet  truth  requires  that  I  should  afiinn 
it  none  the  less.    The  result,  too,  is  another  conviction,  which  I  claim  to  have 
derived  from  some  degree  of  experience,  as  well  as  reasoning,  namely,  that 
Swedenborgianism,  instead  of  being  a  heresy  simply,  a  perversion  of  Christian- 
ity, is  no  Christianity  at  all,  any  more  than  the  old  Gnosticism.    It  is  a  scheme 
which  without  Swedenborg,  no  man  would  have  found  in  the  fiible,  or  have 
ever  even  dreamed  of  its  being  there .(/)    I  sav  this  in  all  truthfulness,  because 
of  jt^lidt  affording  any  common  ground  on  which  we  can  argue  respecting  its 
claims.     It  1^40  all  intents  a  new  revelation^  and  cannot  therefore  be  reasoned 
with  from  the  DHriSt|m>-'''^ir^ianism  I  may  regard  as  defective  Christianity, 
but  as  long  as  it  maintains^aa  t^e  best  forms  of  it,  I  believe,  do)  the  integrity 
of  the  written  Scriptures,  and  trnfr  conclusive  })aramount  authority  as  inter- 
preted by  the  universal  laws  of  human  speech,  it  gives  a  common  fundamen- 
tal ground  on  which  we  may  me^tfiik)  regard  them  as  thus  far  Christians — 
that  is,  learners  of  Christ  and  of  those  whooEL  Christ  commissioned  to  proclaim 
His  Truth.(n)  A 

Much  has  been  said  in  controversy  betwb^n  Romanists  and  Protestants 
respecting  the  ^^rule  of  faith."  The  best  test  hmjseach  man's  personal  ex- 
peneuce ;  the  best  as  being  after  all  the  only  real  testjll^cause  the  only  one  that 
can  be  made  available.  Pardon  me  again,  whilst  I  briuly  sketch  my  own.  I 
find  myself  in  a  very  dark  world,  and  withanunderstandiK  exceedingly  incom- 
petent to  give  me  satisfactorv  answers  to  those  deepest^nd  most  anxious  in- 
quiries which  something  within  me  is  ever  raising.  1  had\eard  in  ray  earliest 
childhood  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  He  had  come  ita  Light  into  the 
world.  To  that  light  I  look;  and  though  exceeding  dioNny  vision,  yet, 
whether  from  natural  power  or  the  aid  of  Divine  C^race  sttenffthening  the 
visual  organ,  I  do  see  something  whic|^  shines  amid  the  surroimding  darkness, 
and  which  draws  me  on  to  learn  more  and  more  of  what  iml^  be  revealed 
by  its  rays.    Thus  Christ  must  be  my  central  star,  the  ceii^s^^i^^  v^*^&isss» 
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tnitii;  of  all  Divine  reve]ation.(o)  From  this  position  mj  conne  is  clear.  I 
look  back  on  all  that  He  has  sanctioned;  I  look  forward  to  all  that  teaching  to 
which  He  has  given  the  authority  of  His  commission.  Ibdieve  what  Je$us  beHeved^ 
the  kyuLi  ypafac,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Tbe  Old  Testament  with  all  their  diffi- 
culties, and  the  writings  of  those  whom  he  sent  forth  with  the  command  to 
teach  and  baptize  all  nations  in  his  name.  Here  is  my  mle  of  faith.  I  am 
thankful  to  the  Church  for  having  brought  it  down  to  me— for  having  kept  the 
light  **  trimmed  and  burning,*'  but  it  is  the  light  itself  I  must  follow,  aiding  my 
weak  vision,  it  is  true,  by  the  help  of  interpreters  in  the  Church,  but  only  those 
in  whom  and  in  whose  lives  I  can  discern  the  most  of  the  radiance  of  this 
unearthly  influence.  This,  then,  is  my  rule  of  faith — Prophets  and  Apostles  wWk 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  comer  stone.  It  tells  me  of  no  new  revelation,  but  it 
does  caution  me  against  *^  false  Prophets  who  might  deceive  the  very  electa" 
and  hv  God^s  grace  I  will  believe  nothing  that  could  not  have  been  derived 
ffom  these  scriptures  without  the  pretence  of  a  new  inspiration,  or  without 
that  fair  interpretation  which  they  themselves  have  sanctioned. (p) 

In  respect  to  Swedenborgianism,  then,  the  question  necessary  for  the  appli* 
cation  of  such  a  test  is  simply  this— would  any  man,  with  ever  so  intelligent  a 
mind,  and  with  ever  so  honest  a  heart,  have  ever  derived  it  from  the  simple 
•tady  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  1(o)  If  not,  then,  without  any  breach 
of  justice,  or  true  charity,  your  sectional  appellation  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
noting not  merely  a  specific  but  a  generic  difference. (r)  Ye  are  truly  called 
Swedenborgians,  or  learners  of  Swedenborg,  just  as  Christians  are  so  called  as 
learners  of  Christ,  or  as  far  as  they  take  Him  or  the  writings  He  has  sanctioned 
as  their  sole  and  conclusive  authority.  You  may  test  this  at  once  by  the 
question— from  what  source  do  you  most  frequently  and  habitually  draw  your 
creed,  the  words  of  Christ,  or  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  %{s) 

Fo«  justly  say—"  either  you  or  I  are  in  a  very  great  error."  In  this  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you.  it  is  only  by  way  of  courtesy,  and  I  think,  rather  a 
•questionable  courtesy,  that  the  common  name  Christianity  can  be  applied  to 
the  views  of  both.(0  In  regard  to  what  you  say  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Letters,  and  the  strong  call  upon  me,  in  consequence,  for  a  speedy  answer 
to  counteract  their  influence,  I  think  you  impose  upon  yourselt  by  a  fallacy. 
Without  anv  wish  to  underrate  their  force,  and  even  conceding  to  them,  as  I 
cheerfully  do,  that  high  ability  which  appears  in  all  your  writings,  I  still  think 
you  overrate  the  value  of  the  result  they  may  produce.  Whether  there  is  any 
real  advance  of  your  cause  depends  on  the  previous  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  its  truth. (u)  Could  you  "deceive  by  them  any  of  the  electr?,^there_ 
might  be  some  groimd  for  glorying.  But  the  gain  of  true  conve^aioQ  is  om"' 
tlut  belongs  only  to  truth.  There  is  reallv  no  progress  qoade^^lmen  men  are 
tturned  only  from  one  form  of  error  to  another.^i^  AmTthis,  let  me  say,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  accesftioQS  to  your  cause.  It  draws 
minds  already  prepared  for  it,  and  is  in  moit  instances  merely  a  transfer  of  a 
man  from  one  false  position  to  another  j— -as  from  Universalism,  or  Fourierism, 
or  Electrical-Psychologism,  or  Vestigflis-of-Creationism,  or  downright  infidelity, 
to  Swedenborgianism. (ur)  In  stfjcne  cases  in  the  Repository  you  set  forth 
converts  from  what  you  take  p^ihs  to  call ''  orthodox  churches  )^'*  but  in  all  that 
I  have  examined,  there  is  )>unittle  difficulty  in  detecting  the  fact,  that  these 
^^M  orthodox  believers ^^ pj^f^T  had  any  solid  reasons  for  their  belief,  and  in  fact 
hardly  seemed  to  knovfwhat  it  really  was,  or  what  their  orthodoxy  really  con- 
sisted in.  I  would  notrWish  to  be  uncharitable,  but  from  some  of  the  caricatures 
ef  creeds  they  have  nven,  no  other  intelligent  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  the 
sadden  ill  will  the^^anifest  to  their  former  alleged  belief,  and  all  who  hold  it, 
shows  that  it  was^never  cordially  received. (a:) 

And  now  I  ha»ve  written  to  you  a  very  long  letter— quite  long  enough  for 
ma  article  in  your  Repository.  I  would  make  a  request  in  relation  to  it  ; 
Will  you  insertlt  in  your  next  number  ?  I  have  no  claim  upon  you,  especially 
in.view  of  myfailure  to  fulfil  former  engagements,  in  respect  to  which  1  do  not 
wish,  to  be  h|^  up  in  the  pages  of  your  review  either  as  a  defaulter,  or  as  con* 
temptuous^  tinderraung  me  axgam^TvXft  m'^our  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian  (whieh 
Triiutariaj^^you  say  1  am),  ot  aa  a\it\s&uxi%  Itom  ^  t«^Vj  \!cctwx^  "mx  ^dsaittsd 
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inability  to  answer  them.  If  any  thing  is  said  aboat  it,  or  any  nse  made  of  my 
'^^^Gi  I  wish  it  to  be  said  in  my  own  way.  May  not  this  to  some  extent  take 
tiie  place,  for  the  present,  of  my  promised  reply  ?  There  is  nothing  here  more 
plainly  said  in  opposition  to  your  views,  than  wonld  have  been,  or  may  yet  be 
^  forth,  in  a  direct  answer  to  your  Letters.  I  have  taken  pains  to  write  just  as 
I  thmk  and  feel,  and  yet  to  express  my  thoughts  in  the  most  careful  maniMr. 
If  you  say  it  is  all  assumption,  and  that  there  is  no  argument  in  it,  it  will 
do  vour  readers  no  hurt,  and  may  the  more  convince  them  of  the  strength  of 
their  own  positions,  by  revealing  the  weakness  of  the  opposing  grounds.  If 
you  insert  it,  insert  it  as  a  whole,  just  as  it  is,  and  you  mav  of  course  append 
to  It  any  such  remarks  on  my  dogmatism,  irrationality,  ana  illiberality  as  you 
please,  l^o  diffisrence  of  opinion,  even  on  the  most  sacred  topics,  will  bnak 
i>ur  loug  friendship,  or  prevent  my  sincerely  rejoicing  iu  your  temporal  as  well 
M  spiritual  welfiEU».  Yours  sincerely. 

With  respect  and  esteem, 
TATLxa  Lxwn. 

REMARKS.  • 

(«)  Does  this  mean  that  .Bwedenborg  and  his  foUowers  aie  in  the  habit  of  charging- as 
^  self-evidentljr  false  and  absurd  **  Uie  riews  of  those  with  whom  they  may  see  fit  to  eeiK 
iato  controversy,  and  that  too  without  an  attempt  at  argumentative  refutation  ?  If  this 
be  the  scope  of  the  intimation,  we  must  Uiiak  it  very  wide  of  the  uuth.  WhsMver 
^^ws  may  he  eharacterised  as  false  or  fiUlaeioos,  we  believe  that  N.  C.  writers,  from  Swe- 
ileDborg  onwards,  invariably  feel  themselves  bound  to  assign  thensfoiit  of  their  judgmeet* 
whioh  it  but  another  form  of  saying,  that  they  deal  iogieaUf  and  not  merely  bf  Mtmrtitm 
with  the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  In  the  sentence  immediately  fbllowing,  the  im- 
putation of  **  earioature  '*  in  regard  to  the  important  doctrines  here  aUuded  to,  is  eee 
that  naturally  makes  us  feel  a  little  sore,  inasmuch  as  no  specifications  are  given  and  no 
standard  of  truth  set  up  by  which  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  alleged  aberrations 
on  this  head.  Until  this  is  done  we  can  of  course  only  deny  the  jusmess  of  the  allegatiflu. 
We  deny  nnec^ivooally  that  Swedenborg  gives  any  other  than  a  perieotly  lair  expoe^  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  confutes,  inasmuch  as  he  usuaUy  draws  them  from  the  aekacwi- 
edged  sjrmbols  or  creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  If  the  creeds  have  not  rightly  ttatsd 
their  own  doctrines,  or  if  the  great  bodies  of  Protestant  Christendom  have  since 

ndjiiUfid'the  doctrinal  formulas  of  their  Others,  that  is  another  matter;  that  is  their 
Mm  and  nshfcjurs ;  but  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  produce  the  most  unequivocal  authority 
from  the  pubwtiCSbcd^tCi^rtbodoxy  in  vogue  in  his  day,  for  every  statement  which  hm 
has  ntade  respecting  the  dootrinas  o^e  Trinity,  of  Atonement,  of  Regeneration,  of  Jnstift- 
oation  by  Faith,  of  Election,  of  ImpQli|^oo ,  and  so  of  the  whole  circle  of  subjects  fi>rming  the 
body  of  the  Protestant  Theology.  Wkehaltoge  the  designaUcn  of  a  single  item  in  whieh 
he  has  "caricatured  *'  or  in  any  way  mitrepn^ted  the  finith  embodied  in  the  symboUs 
b<mks  of  his  age.  As  to  the  new  phases  which  twe  doctrines  have  assumed  since  his  day 
inconsequence  of  the  infinite  qualifications,  abatmnts,  additaments,  parings,  shapiaiSf 
and  shadings  of  modern  schools,  whether  of  Geneva,  Ol^brd,  Andover,  or  Princeton,  we 
deem  it  of  little  consequence  whether  his  averments  accoia\rith  what  they  nmy  respeet- 
ively  hold  on  these  points  or  no,  for  it  is  scarcely  poesible  that\e  should  be  more  at  vari- 
ance with  them  than  they  are  with  each  other.  Churches  aadLects  have  in  these  latter 
days  adopted  wonderAiUy  convenient  systems  of  casuistry  tn  regoll  to  the  authority  of  tie 
oreeds  by  which  their  latth  is  understood  to  be  detarmined.  Thnr  are  very  ready -to  be 
oonsidered  as  avowing  them  on  the  whole,  while  they  feel  at  liberty  Wxleny  them  in  9tmf 
part  Prof.  Lewis  is  himself  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  no  anUbrmWase  of  •one  ff  the 
prevaUing  Catechisms  or  Confessions  of  the  present  day  in  whioh  s^  its 
eaivers  will  agree.  Every  one  win  put  his  own  privata  toterpretatkm 
qaeni^  wUl  refuse  to  be  tied  dowa  in  drtiiSa  %s  waftl^MKi  ^dHta.\&a 
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uticlei.  F6r  ourselves  we  have  long  since  given  np  in  despair  the  attempt  to  nttil  a  dac- 
urine  to  the  counter  of  a  Creed.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  fastening  a  shadow  to  a 
.wall.  Indeed  we  are  persuaded  that  the  effort  would  be  fruitless  in  the  case  of  Prof.  L. 
himself.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  docuine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  aak  the 
Professor  whether  he  accepts  for  himself,  without  reserve,  any  definition  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  has  met  with  in  any  Creed  in  Christendom.  If  so,  let  him  state  it.  Is  it 
Luther's,  is  it  Calvin^s,  is  it  that  of  the  Westminister  Assembly?  Be  it  what  it  may,  let 
him  state  it  distinctly,  and  then  let  us  bring  it  to  the  test  of  Swcdenborg's  excruciating 
analysis,  and  see  how  quickly  he  will  recede  from  his  position  and  act  the  wild  dromedary 
in  transversing  his  ways.  The  v^tj  point  which  he  had  before  admitted  he  Mrili  now 
deny.  Starting  with  Luther's  position  that  Love  or  Charity  has  nothing  to  do  with  die 
process  by  which  the  sinner  is  made  to  stand  in  a  justified  state  before  God,  he  will,  when 
pressed  by  Swedenborg's  consequences)  deny  that  he  means  a  Faith  purely  abstract  and 
separate  from  all  affectional  elements;  and  so  in  like  manner  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
There  is  no  precise  accredited  form  of  the  tripersonal  dogma  by  which  any  disputant  of 
the  evangelical  ranks  will  agree  to  abide.  He  will  still  give  you  the  slip  if  you  woold 
tether  him  to  any  of  the  stakes  which  Fathers  and  Councils  have  in  former  ages  planted 
ever  so  firmly  in  the  solid  earth  of  orthodoxy.  Yet  all  the  while  the  ory  goes  forth  that 
Swedenborg  has  belied  the  genuine  doctrine,  and  he  is  branded  of  course  as  an  accuser  of 
the  brethren,  and  a  denier  of  the  faith.  So  let  it  be,  if  so  it  must  be.  But  we  who  re- 
ceive his  teachings  will  solicitously  take  up  his  defence  when  kts  accusers  shall  have 
definitely  settled  the  points  of  their  own  creed  and  designated  the  exaot  opposite  errors  of 
his.  But  so  long  as  they  content  themselves  with  denouncing  without  defining — with 
charging  transgression  without  declaring  law — so  long  shall  we  feel  at  liberty  to  reiterate 
cor  ntgtitwn  without  troubling  ourselves  with  proofs. 

-  (6)  Prof.  Lewis  here  strikes  a  note  wonderfully  out  of  accord  with  all  that  we  oau  con- 
ceive of  the  reasoning  of  a  philosopher.  He  reads  in  Swedenborg  and  his  followera  what 
he  calls  by  a  gratu  dictum  a  series  of  **  caricatures'*  of  the  very  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  waving,  as  it  would  seem,  any  the  least  nioml  or  rational  obligation 
either  to  detect  or  expose  their  fallacy,  he  calmly  wraps  himself  in  the  mantle  of  tradition 
and  **  needs  only  look  down  the  long  line  of  the  church,  Romish  and  Protestant,  and  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  thus  believed,  and  in  whom- tbia« reed 
has  been  an  element  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength  such  as  no  other  sc||Mk  to  say  the 
least,  has  ever  surpassed!"  This  is  rich  indeed— quite  woriii)vft^  motto,  of  the  pious 
old  lady's  ejaculation,  *'  Oh,  argument,  the  Lord  reb^kd  tkee  !*'  What  a  happy  exemption 
from  the  labor  of  thought — what  a  comforting  qui,itas  from  the  plagues  of  logic  and  the 
task  of  unravelling  sophistry — what  a  hiesse^ ^upentdeat  to  the  stern  duty  of  disabusing 
ensnared  simplicity,  of  rebuking  bold  erjpT,  of  charging  home  upon  shameless  wrong  the 
iniquity  of  its  deeds.  The  refutation  dT false  opinions  to  be  achieved  by  simply  recount- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  eipbraoed  their  opposites  !  Pascal,  we  recollect,  in  one 
of  his  **  Thoughts,"  speaks  oCiytik  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  is  opposed  for  the  most 
part  by  men  who  do  not  remits  against  it  but  declaim  ;  and  we  are  here  reminded  that  if 
what  our  friend  terms  Sw^denborgianism  is  to  be  combatted  by  such  weapons  as  are  here 
brought  into  play — if  it/  grave  charges  against  the  old  theologies  are  to  be  met  only  by 
taming  the  eye  and  poiming  the  finger  to  the  long  line  of  their  votaries — we  have  little  caoae 
to  fear  for  the  results^  As  to  the  **  greatness"  of  these  names  and  the  '*  element  of  Intel* 
lectual  and  moral  socngth"  which  they  found  in  their  doctrines,  we  doubt  much  whether 
either  greatness  or  strength  would  have  entered  into  their  character  had  they  been  con- 
tent to  follow  Profj  L.'s  example— to  hold  their  own  powers  in  abeyance  and  to  leave  it 
to  a  iist  of  illustnous  names  of  the  mighty  dead  to  sustain  the  cause  to  which  they  wet% 
jMD/hfsedJy  devMod.    But  evexY  nvaxk  \o  \i\»  \aax^« 
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(c)  The  writer  would  seem  to  haTe  a  strange  propensity  for  setting  up  new  tests  pf 
tmth.  Is  there  no  snch  thing  as  pronouncing  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  reltgioui  4po- 
trines  upon  the  ground  of  their  own  merits  1  The  system  of  the  New  Church  appeals  tp 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  reason  of  men,  and  wherever  it  is  embraced  it  is  froip  its  In- 

m 

hereiit  self-evidencing  power.  Upon  what  other  ground  does  Prof.  L.  look  for  the  accept- 
ance in  the  world  of  his  own  peculiar  views  of  theology  ?  Have  they  had  their  martyrs  1 
Only  as  Christianity  in  the  gross  has  had  them,  for  they  are  not  the  property  of  any  on# 
department,  sect,  or  church ;  and  so  far  as  the  system  of  Swedenborg  is  identical  with  the 
true  system  of  Christianity,  so  far  do  wt  prefer  our  claim  to  the  testimony  arising  fropn  ' 
this  source.  Whether  Swcdenborg*s  doctrines  are  in  fact  coincident  with  the  Christian 
scheme  rightly  interpreted  is  a  question  to  be  debated  before  the  negative  is  assumed. 
Assuredly  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  here  urged  but  upon  the  supposition  that  Swe- 
denborg has  founded  an  entirely  new  religion  as  foreign  from  Christianity  as  that  of  tb0 
Koran  or  the  Vedas.  This  of  course  we  refuse  for  a  moment  to  admit.  We  do  admit, 
however,  that  such  is  the  intensity  of  aversion  with  which  the  claims  of  the  New  Ch^rcl^ 
are  regarded  in  some  quarters,  that  were  it  not  for  the  protection  afforded,  under  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  by  humane  laws  and  a  Christianized  public  sentiment,  there  would  be 
some  lilcelihood  of  the  reproach  of  its  having  no  martyrs  being  soon  rolled  away.  As  to 
the  lack  of  great  names  on  our  bead-roll,  it  gives  us  little  concern  as  long  ^s  our  motto  is, 
'*  Thy  gentUneu  hath  made  us  grtat^**  and  we  regard  it  as  a  poor  dispute  with  any  church, 
which  has  the  most  saints. 

((£)  It  is  precisely  such  a  religious  creed  and  such  a  philosophy  that  we  would  (a|n 
tender  to  our  friend  if  he  would  but  accept  the  boon,  but  we  cannot  palm  it  upon  Uiin 
against  his  will.    Of  course  he  will  not  be  convinced  of  this  without  reading  or  reasoning, 
and  to  a  mind  so  stringently  closed  against  the  admission  of  new  ideas  the  prospect  of  . 
gaining  attention  to  either  is  forlorn  indeed. 

^  (e)  The  claim  in  this  case  is  vastly  more  than  that  of  the  *'  subjective  Illumination  of  his 
own  dreams'* — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  of  not  the  clearest  import.  We  assume  indeed  for  Swe- 
denborg the  fact  of  a  supernatural  illumination,  and  the  reality  of  this  fact  will  necessari- 
ly govern  our  estimate  of  the  asserted  spiritual  or  interior  sense  of  the  Divine  Word.  He 
comes  before  the  world  as  a  returned  visitor  from  the  spirit-realms,  and  among  the  Memih 
jfgkaGTw  'JMSs^xperience  in  that  translated  state  is  the  development  of  a  new  law  of  cot* 
respondence  M^KgiU^^^  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds — a  law  according  to  vrhich  iIm 
Word  was  written,  amfh^MMcb  jL  is  to  be  interpreted.  Now  it  is  palpable  that  the  first 
step  towards  the  disproof  of  any  swA^aw  is  the  denial  of  any  such  illumination,  and.this 
will  draw  aflcr  it  the  responsibility  clxiving  some  rational  account  of  the  manifold  and 
stupendous  phenomena  involved  in  AredMtoBrg's  case.  But  whenever  a  candid  oppo- 
nent proceeds  thus  far,  we  invariably  comC  upon  his  speedily  ceasing  to  be  an 
opponent.  To  this  point  we  see  no  probability  tokl^ur  correspondent  will  ever  advanoe.  . 
He  cannot  or  will  not  perceive  that  the  fundamentallnis^by  which  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  is  governed  is  in  fact  the  law  of  the  universe.  >He  insists  upon  it  as  a  conse-  ■ 
quence  that  the  existence  of  such  a  sense,  requiring  for  its  eiUBciation  a  special  mission, 
is  in  some  way  a  disparagement  of  the  Divine  revelation  as  dsady  given.  What  moie 
unreasonable,  we  had  almost  said,  absurd  1  If  the  child,  whaauufficiently  advanced  to 
understand  it,  is  assured  of  an  interior  or  spiritual  sense  in  the  pilgrim's  Progress^  of 
Bunyan — that  it  is  not  the  narrative  of  a  literal  journey  as  it  purpon.  but  of  a  mental  ex- 
perience -what  disparagement  is  th^re  in  this  to  die  work  in  the  mun  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  familiar  with  it  ?  The  sense  which  has  all  along  been  pvent  to  his  under-  - 
standing  is  a  sense  adapted  to  his  state,  and  what  more  could  be  required  ?  But  as 
his  Intellect  expands  he  actually  requires  a  deeper  mesual1^^1b»xk.^Q&aXQkT^li^^&^^s^Xx'«s(^^^ 
finds  it;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  dont  to  thn  woi\;V\pit^*  YW^mstwdiElW^e^^^'^^ 
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fnUer  percoptioD  of  the  pie^xistent  sense  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  aothor  ?     Who 
could  ever  dream  that  this  would  be  construed  as  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  composi- 
tion or  the  composer  ?    And  so  of  the  Bible.    As  the  mind  of  the  church  rises  to  a  higher 
spiritual  plane  it  meets  a  greater  fulness  of  truth  emanating  from  the  mind  of  Jehorah 
•nd  embodied  in  His  Word.     The  word,  however,  remains  as  it  was  before.     The  truth 
was  in  it  already,  but  was  not  perceived.    That  a  key  to  this  truth  has  been  furnished 
through  an  instructed  medium  does  not  essentially  alter  or  affect  the  merits  of  the  case, 
any  more  than  if  the  youth  should  receive  from  another  a  clew  to  the  allegory  of  the  Pil* 
grim,  which  he  was  prepared  to  receive  when  imparted,  though  unable  to  discover  of  hit 
own  ability.    We  can  see  clearly  enough,  however,  that  one  who  rejects  all  idea  of  such 
a  progressof  the  human  mind  towards  &  higher  form  of  religious  truth,  will  also  reject 
at  the  threshold  the  theory  now  given  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and  fall  content- 
edly back  upon  the  "  beggarly  element"  of  the  letter,  where  we,  against  other  impulses, 
must  be  resigned  to  leav.e  him.    But  in  doing  so  we  would,  if  possible,  give  him  to  under- 
stand his  true  position  relative  to  the  point  at  issue.      He  does  not  reject  an  interior  or 
spiritual  sense  per  tf ,  but  he  rejects  the  grand  law  of  correspondential  relation  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.    This  he  rejects  because  he  sees  no  proof  of  it  himself, 
and  what  he  does  not  see  he  concludes  with  all  assurance  that  others  do  not,  and  therefore 
sets  the  whole  down  as  an  idle  phantasy  worthy  only  of  the  supremest  contempt.      Here 
he  leaves  us,  and  here  we  leave  him.    His  estimate  of  our  moral  posture  affects  us  very 
much  as  the  derision  of  Tom  Paine  or  any  other  scoffer  at  Christianity  would  aflTect  him. 

(/*)  But  the  fact  is,  you  do  find  it  and  a  great  deal  like  it  in  the  *'  direct  teachings  of 
Christ  and  of  his  commissioned  apostles.*'  The  grand  principle  on  which  the  whole 
system  rests  is  clearly  affirmed  by  our  Lord  himself  when  he  says,  "  My  words,  they  are 
ipirit  and  they  are  life,**  and  when  after  his  resurrection  he  "  opened  the  understanding  of 
his  disciples  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,"  assuring  them  at  the  same  time 
that  *'all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  him.**  The  Apostle  also  affirms  that  Vthe  letter 
kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  These  passages  are  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  princi" 
pli  affirmed,  and  did  our  limits  permit  we  could  easily  illustrate  it  by  the  citation  of  no 
merous  passages  requiring  this  iuterpretation  and  admitting  no  other.  /'^^--. 

(g)  This  may  apply,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  ceaseless  fluctuations  Q|[Klplftion  that 


prevail  in  the  theological  region  in  which  Prof.  L.  has  loi)|f^(ig^a'S}onnier,  but  it  is 
sadly  mal-apropos  to  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  Hj^  Jhite  *'  got  a  fixed  position,"  and  it 
is  one  in  which  he  can  both  reaton  and  believe  at  the  ^Mune  time. 

(h)  All  this  excites  but  a  good  natured  smihu  .  WA  accept  our  friend's  "  God  speed"  on 
our  journey  of  progress,  but  we  can  give  hfti  very,  very  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  us  veer 
roimd  to  the  old  resting  places  upon  wlJcn  we  turned  our  back  when  we  turned  our  face 
to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City.^Jnme  and  temptation  sometimes  work  wonders  in 
men's  characters,  but  we  will  v^ilfure  to  say  that  the  day  that  sees  us  a  Calvinist  will 
Prof.  L,  a  Swedenborgian. 

(t)  Prof.   L.  would  confi  a  special  favor  by  teUing  us  what  these   doctrines  arc  and 
where  they  are  to  be  fourm.      If  the  rejection  of  them  puts  us  '*  in  danger  of  perishing 
everlastingly,"  it  wouIdyKem  to  be  but  equitable  that  we  should  not  be  lefl  in  the  dark  a^ 
to  the  precise  scheme  Ji  doctrines  which  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  believe.     The  '*  doc- 
trines of  grace"  is  ratjfer  a  vague  designation,  as  all  the  schools  hold  in  one  form  or  other 
to  a  dispensation  o/**  grace,"  though  in  some  of  them  the  qualifying  term  "  sovereign,** 
would  be  requisite  p  convey  more  correctly  the  idea  attached  to  it  by  its  advocates.     This 
probably  is  the  btfim  ideal  of  a  system  of  grace  in  Prof.  L.'s  eye — a  purely  arbitrary  be- 
Jtowment  of  mmcj  upon  the  guVUy  in  Nuxxxe  ol  «L\\ct«\o>3L%^\oxvcm«c>x  \tv^^^  Vj  ^<t  second 
•Mtrjon  of  thttOUnity  to  the  fttax,  and  dtavim^  «.^fti  Vx  x\i^  ^wwax  ^^  \xi^v«vvw«wxk  Tn?«««^. 
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tion,  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  so  of  the  whole  train  of 
sequences  which  wait  upon  the  main  position.  Of  this  system  as  a  whole  we  can  at  pre- 
sent only  say  that  it  involves  such  a  total  subversion  of  the  great  principles  of  order  in  the 
Divine  government  that,  although  we  have  no  doubt  of  many  holy  characters  having  been 
formed  under  it,  yet  we  are  firmly  persuaded  the  danger  of"  everlasting  perdition'*  is  quite 
as  great  from  receiving  and  resting  upon  it  as  from  rejecting  it ;  and  until  the  subject  Is 
fairly  argued  on  its  merits,  the  opinion  of  the  one  party  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other. 

U)  ^ilh  all  due  deference  we  are  obliged  to  question  this  statement  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms.  No  candid  or  intelligent  man  can  speak  of  Swedenborg*8  doctrines  and  dis- 
closures as  Prof.  L.  does  and  yet  understand  them.  The  thing  we  regard  as  a  moral  im- 
possibility. He  undoubtedly  thinks  he  has  mastered  the  system,  from  having  read  a  great 
many  fragmentary  extracts,  and  he  probably  has  a  general  idea  of  several  of  the  leading 
points.  We  could  easily  frame  a  little  catechism  which  would  put  the  matter  to  a  speedy 
test.  But  as  our  space  will  not  allow  this,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  friend 
that  if  he  U  master  of  Swedenborg's  system  and  still  rejects  it,  he  is  the  very  opponent  of 
which  the  New  Church  has  been  so  long  in  quest,  and  yet  has  never  found.  Multitudes 
who  have  supposed  that  they  understood  it  have  thrown  down  the  glove  and  entered  the 
lists,  but  the  result  has  shown  that  they  were  mere  tyros  in  the  matter,  and  utterly  incom- 
petent to  argue  the  question  on  its  merits.  He  must  pardon  us  if  we  intimate  a  strong 
impression  that  such  would  prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

{k)  No  better  evidence  than  this  sentence  is  needed  to  prove  that  Prof.  L.  is  in  his  very 
lowest  novitiate  as  concerns  the  true  philosophy  of  the  New  Church.  The  idea  of  a  sub- 
jective, as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  apart  from  an  objective  or  ultimate  basis  of  support,  is 
the  wildest  of  fancies.  Prof  L.  would  hold,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Christ 
that  it  has  no  rea/i7y,  that  it  is  a  mere  yvtaatt  (knowled|;e),  unless  it  be  viewed  as  the 
outward  or  objective  expression  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  made  to  propitiate  a  positive  wrath 
on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Father,  and  rendered  according  to  the  principles  of  "  forensic 
justice."  Now  in  the  New  Church  we  recognize  the  subjective  in  the  infinite  love  of  Je- 
hovah moving  him  to  the  assumption  of  humanity,  and  the  objective  in  the  whole  course 
and  process  of  his  manifested  life  in  the  world*  in  his  temptations  and  victories,  in  his 
teachjjpgiyi^iracles,  suflerings,  and  crucifixion.  His  entire  outward  history  was  the  ex- 
..^  jxCent  of  IllMQward  love,  and  we  know  of  no  other  subjective  and  objective  than  these. 
So  as  to  law.  1b»«aapnti^^]ig§4»nciplc  or  power  of  the  Divine  law  is  no  more  in  the  code 
of  the  Decalogue  than  die  powmfMyitation  is  in  Newton's  Principia.  The  written  law 
is  merely  the  exponent  of  the  onwrltiijp,  which  is  subjective  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Human  laws  are  written  in  statute  boo&QjJjMuBp  laws  upon  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart. 
The  letter  is  objective,  the  spirit  subjective,  BnnProf.  L.'s  speculations  on  this  bead  are  as 
wide  of  the  truth,  as  that  the  New  Church  origi^(ed  in  mysticism,  and  that  its  genius 
may  be  defined  by  Gnosticism. 

(/)  Undoubtedly.  This  is  precisely  what  we  claim  fi^i(.  Swedenborg  has  given  us 
light  which  no  mortal  could  have  done  without  being  preteraktu rally  illuminated  as  he 
was.  To  say  that  the  New  Church  scheme  is  one  which,  witMut  Swedenborg,  no  man 
would  have  found  in  the  Bible,  is  like  saying,  that  the  predictlonLpf  the  Apocalypse  are 
what  no  man  would  have  discovered  without  John,  or  some  oto^  person  equally  in- 
spired. Who  ventures  to  assume  that  he  would  ?  As  to  SwedenboKianism  being  **  no 
part  of  ChristianityAt  all,"  the  Mrriter  is  of  course  fully  entitled  to  to^enjoyment  of  his 
opinion  on  that  head.  We  think  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  thinmbetter  In  Christ- 
ianity than  we  meet  with  in  a  system  which  afilrms  the  supreme  and  e^^Iusive  Godhead 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Christ — the  divinity  of  the  Word — the  fuud«xiM^\»X  taxiqx^  ^v 
love  and  charity — the  indispensable  importance  of  aYioVf  \\l& — %.tA^«xx^^^a4jjj»>»2«^'^^"^ 
mfter  detdtmlned  by  out  eharaotert  and  loves  on  eaTi!kx.    \uQa«^«  \1  ^Jbm^  ^s»  "^NUM^"^ 
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doctrines,  what  are  1  And  if  the  system  contains  any  doctrine{whieh  is  not  Christiaiiy  wli«t 
is  ii  1  Point  it  oat  and  let  us  bring  it  to  the  test  IiCt  it  be  tried,  moreover,  by  the  aenjo 
of  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  we  will  abide  the  issue. 

(m)  It  is  a  <*  new  revelation**  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  a  n&w 
Mvelation  in  respect  to  thu  Old.  It  is  a  new  revelation  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  a  new  roTO- 
lation  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  tree  as  compared  with  that  which  is  made  by  the 
leaves,  buds,  and  flowers.  We  claim  as  real  and  direct  an  authority  from  Heaven  for 
Swedenborg*8  enunciations  as  for  those  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  David,  Daniel,  Paul,  or  John. 
This  of  course  Prof.  L.  will  deny,  but  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  reminded  that  in  a  logi- 
oal  process  of  refutation  the  very  first  step  must  be  to  show  that  all  expectation  of  new 
revelations  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  express  dictum  of  Holy  Writ.  When  he  has  ta- 
ken this  first  step,  we  will  wait  patiently  to  see  him  take  the  next. 

(a)  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  force  of  prejudice  will  mould  a  man*s  estimate  of  con- 
flicting schemes  of  theology.  Here  we  see  that  Prof.  L.  gives  a  preference  to  Unitarian- 
ism  over  the  system  of  the  New  Church,  because  the  former  ignores  an  internal  spiritual 
sense  in  the  Word  which  the  latter  recognizes.  Yet  the  latter  not  only  acknowledges,  hot 
is  actually  built  upon,  the  august  verity  of  the  supreme  and  absolute  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  the  former  rejects  1  How  amazingly  low  must  be  any  man's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  universe  who  will  thus  judge  ?  '*  Their 
conclusive  paramount  authority  as  interpreted  by  the  universal  laws  of  human  speech.** 
But  is  there  not  a  Divine  speech  as  well  as  a  human  ?  And  has  it  not  laws  of  interprota* 
tion  peculiar  to  itself  I 

(o)  With  those  whose  states  admit  nothing  higher  we  are  happy  to  know  than  they  esin 
tee  Christ  as  a  central  star.  In  the  New  Church  we  are  taught  to  see  this  star  expand  and 
brighten  to  a  glorious  sun,  illuminating  heaven  and  earth  with  its  rays.  The  implication 
that  the  Lord  the  Saviour  is  not  all  to  us  that  He  is  to  him,  and  a  thousand  times  more^is 
as  great  a  mistake  as  several  other  things  in  the  letter. 

(p)  This  language  breathes  a  certain  heroism  of  fixed  faith  that  is  rather  imposing  in 
the  utterance,  and  yet  how  easy  is  it  to  conceive  that  the  same  vein  of  assurance  might 
have  been  adopted  by  Caiaphas  or  Gamaliel  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
How  strikingly  in  character  would  it  have  been  for  those  dignitaries  to  say  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament what  Prof.  L.  here  says  of  both  Old  and  New  together.  But  would  iU^a^'boait 
wise  ?  Would  it  have  been  sanctioned  by  truth  ?  A  new  revelation  ^^9  jp^Bt  iind  that  - 
without  any  more  insipired  pre-intimation  of  the  fact  i^i^Mnnnd  in  tho  case  now  he- 
fore  us.  ; 

(g)  No — we  again  repeat,  it  was  simply  b^c^usek-man  could  not  have  discovered  tho 
whole  truth  by  his  own  unaided  powersfftat  the  Lord  was  pleaaed  to  reveal  it  to  him. 
What  objection  to  this  ?  / 

(r)  This  is  your  judgment,  whjj^lTliappens  not  to  be  final  in  the  case.  Besides,  opr 
**  sectional  appellation*'  is  no^ne  of  our  choosing  or  adoption.  It  is  gratuitously  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  those  w)IDo&nnot  or  will  not  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  we  claim 
to  be  identical  with  the  tme  Christian  Church,  professing  the  true  Christian  religion.  Bat 
their  sentence  may  pla«  us  where  they  please— on  or  off  the  Christian  platform.  The 
day  will  declare  our  rml  position. 

(s)  With  all  due  re  Aect  wo  must  say  this  is  extremely  weak,  as  is  every  thing  which  does 

not  rest  upon  posjMve  truth  as  a  basis.    Why  will  not  a  mind  of  common  intelligence 

perceive  that  weMgard  the  "  Words  of  Christ**  and  the  "  teachings  of  Sweden borg.**  as 

identical  ?    We  Ui^ve  no  creed  but  what  we  aflirm  to  be  the  very  truth  of  heaven  at 

embodied  in  tlm^wriiings  oC  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  expounded  by  the 

Buthori  ty  thaU^ctated  it.    This  is  o\xi  i^oavVuKi^  %a!^  '\\. '\«  ^t^\w\^  oxw  \h\A  ^josition  and 

oUter  tbal^Nmust  bo  aaaavVad^U  a  >wwia»  \a  >o\M^Hi«^^Vtii»\^\(^^^^x)ikYawk. 
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Everj  other  mode  of  attack  is  a  mere  idle  beating  the  air.  An  honest  and  honorable 
opponent  will  meet  us  here,  and  one  of  another  stamp  will  meet  us  no  where,  for  he  will 
hare  the  field  to  himself.  We  have  far  other  work  on  hand  than  to  be  defending  men  of 
straw  with  which  our  adversaries  may  see  fit  to  do  battle.  Let  them  address  themselves 
to  the  true  question  at  issue,  Are  the  theological  doctrines  taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  ? — and  they  could  not  desire  more  prompt  res- 
pondents than  they  will  find  in  ns. 

(t)  Who  is  to  exercise  the  courtesy  in  this  case— our  opponents  or  ourselves  ?  If  they 
should  assumetotake  the  chair  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  call  us  Christians 
by  courtesy,  we  should  probably  demur  to  their  right,  for  we  feel  ourselves  quite  as  com- 
petent to  adjudicate  our  cUiims  on  that  head  as  they  are.  Yet  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them 
to  waste  their  wind  in  denouncing  us  as  intruders  upon  their  prerogative,  we  shall  be 
the  last  to  interfere  with  it.    Let  them  enjoy  their  delight. 

(«)  Just  so— and  this  is  the  issue  to  which  we  are  constantly  inviting  them,  and  to 
which  they  as  constandy  refuse  to  come.    And  as  it  has  been,  so  we  presume  it  will  be. 

(v)  And  quite  as  little  is  there  made  when  men  stick  fast  in  one  form  of  error  without 
any  turning  at  all. 

(w)  Not  over  complimentary  this,  but  the  load  of  opprobiam  heaped  upon  them  by  the 
mnimui  of  the  paragraph  is  not  such  as  the  *'  converts"  need  to  stagger  under.  They  will, 
doubdess,  every  one  of  them,  glory  in  their  shame,  and  yet  we  will  engage  for  them,  one 
mod  all,  that  they  will  convert  back  again  as  soon  as  Prof.  L.  or  any  body  else  will  expose 
to  them  their  error,  and  show  them  that  the  old  is  a  more  excellent  way. 

(x)  We  should  not  wonder  if  this  were  true  ;  in  all  probability  they  were  persons  who 
never  could  swallow,  or  if  they  swallowed  could  never  digest  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of 
their  traditional  creeds.  They  were  ever  haunted  by  a  latent  misgiving  as  to  the  truth  of  what 
ihey  had  been  taught  to  believe,  and  so  probably  would  have  remained  but  for  the  kind 
and  never-enough  to-be-adored  Providence  of  the  Lord  which  brought  to  their  knowledge 
the  precious  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation.  If  they  subsequently  manifested  '*  ill  will  '* 
to  their  former  faith,  it  was  from  the  same  principle  that  we  feel  indignant  at  having  found 
a  professed  friend  of  long  standing  false  at  heart  and  no  more  worthy  of  confidence.  As  to 
the  charge  brought  against  such  persons  of  feeling  '*  ill  will**  towards  those  who  hold  their 
previous  belief,  we  can  view  it  in  noother  light  than  as  a  very  unfair  and  unfounded  reflec- 
ySjBii  Tb^  may  regard  them  as  in  error,  and  serious  error,  and  feel  an  earnest  desire  for 
tiieir  emanoipation  JTrom  it,  but  why  should  they  cherish  ill  will  towards  them  ?  They 
oould  not  do  it  wtfbont^dbtng  violfiQce  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  is  the  very  essential 
element  of  a  New  Church  faith  andt^fe. 

We  have,  after  all,  extended  our  r*m*.r|titn  r  length  which  we  had  not  designed  at  the 
outset.  But  the  letter  is  in  so  many  points  pi^ocative  of  a  reply  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  led  on  unconsciously  in  our  commpts.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  deals  little 
in  specific  objections,  and  consequently  leaves  ut  UllliL^lse  than  to  deal  in  general  asser- 
tions. But  this  is  the  stereotyped  mode  of  assailing  the  Nw^  Church.  It  is  the  **  spargere 
dabias  voces  "  policy,  or  creating  prejudice  by  '*  ominous  girl^i^  out,'*  and  yet  perpetually 
shunning  a  direct  encounter  with  the  groundwork  of  the  systa^  Prof.  L.  is  perhaps  as 
U\t  as  the  genius  of  his  system  will  allow  him  to  be,  but  we  hLe  no  idea  that  he  will 
ever  come  so  far  towards  an  affirmative  state  of  mind  as  to  grappa  either  on  the  ground 
of  scripture  or  reason  with  a  single  distinct  averment  of  the  New  Clurch.  His  purposed 
reply  to  the  *'  Letters,"  when  it  comes  will,  we  suspect,  resolve  th6\|;hole  matter  into  a 
mystery  which  is  unfathomable  by  the  human  mind.    But  we  will  wsi^and  see. 

Ed. 
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Obdihatioii. — ^Dr.  Elijah  Bryan,  a  wcnrthy  and  derotad  Newchurohman  of  this  city, 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  of  spending  his  winters  in  the  West  Indies 
vhere  he  has  been  active  in  propagating  oar  doctrines,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  the  Rev.  Solyman  Brown,  on  Sabbath  .evening,  Dec.  8th,  at  the  church  in 
Eighth-street,  now  occupied  by  the  first  N.  C.  Society.  Dr.  B.  is  just  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing for  Santa  Cruz  where  he  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  Society 
that  is  greatly  in  need  of  ministerial  services,  and  as  there  is  little  probability  of  their  being 
supplied  from  any  other  source,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should  go  out  duly  au- 
thorized to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  perform  all  other  functions,  pastoral  and 
missionary,  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  cause  in  that  region.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  B.  that  we  have  received  the  interesting  communications  heretofore  published  res- 
pecting the  New  Church  in  Santa  Cruz  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  we  shall  promise 
ourselves  additional  information  on  that  score  during  his  present  intended  sojourn  in  the 
scene  of  bis  past  labors.  In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  that  a  pamphlet  of  27  pages 
entitled,  '*  Swedenborg  and  the  New  Church  Vindicated,'*  being  a  reply  to  several  news- 
paper communications  denunciatory  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  a  young  man  resident  in  Bassin,  St.  C,  which  conducts  the  argument  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  ability,  especially  for  a  pen  hitherte-jKRiased  to  writing  for  the  press.  It 
is  hoped  and  presumed  that  this  work  will  exert  a  favorable  influence  in  correcting  the 
misrepresentations  and  exposing  the  fallacies  which  have  been  so  industriously  circulated 
by  the  clerical  minions  of  a  bigoted  orthodoxy  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  (Lindsay  &  Blakeston,  PhiL),  a  volume  recently 
issued  from  their  press  entitled  *'  Heaven  ;  or,  an  earnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the 
Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.'*  Tbe  book  is  better  written  than  argued.  It  takes  positions  of 
great  grossness  in  regard  to  Heaven  as  a  place  and  possessed  of  materiality.  Both  proper- 
ties he  thinks  called  for  by  the  fact  that  the  risen  body  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  saints 
being  material,  require  a  material  residence.  It  is  true,  he  intimates  that  we  must  not  form 
the  same  idea  of  matter  in  the  other  world  as  in  this,  but  precisely  in  what  the  difference 
consists  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us.  The  Newchurchman  needs  nothing  more 
than  the  notice  now  given  of  the  work  to  enable  him  to  know  upon  what  shelf  to  put  it. 
It  would  be  to  him  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  refute  it,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  our 
pages  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  showing  to  what  amazing  extremes  of  pure  lULtural- 
ism  men  will  go  under  the  blind  guidance  of  the  old  systems.  The  style  of  the  present 
volume  is  very  fine  and  wc  arc  all  along  conscious  of  an  iaipresuoD  that  if  the  author 
knew  of  a  better  philosophy  ho  would  embrace  it.         •■     - 

We  have  been  quite  agreeably  surprised  to-^jQMd  upon  consulting  the  volume  of  Posthu- 
mous Works  of  the  late  Tiiomas  ArnoB,  Master  of  Rugby  school,  Eng.,  that  his 
views  of  the  relation  of  a  Pricsihood  t^'the  Church  are  very  nearly  akin  to  those  which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  advanp^cTln  our  pages.  We  have  some  striking  extracts  in 
store  for  a  future  number. 

A  very  admirable  bookjW reference  is  Mr.  Putnam's  (the  bookseller's)  **  The  World's 
Progress ;  a  Dictionary  cf  Dates  ;  with  Tabular  Views  of  General  History.**  Its  object 
is  to  indicate,  in  brief^nd  suggestive  terms,  the  succession  of  the  prominent  occurrences 
and  of  the  governmedb  in  the  chief  nations  of  the  world.  All  the  leading  events  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  History  are  indicated  in  their  chronological  order,  and  to  make  the 
work  more  full  an^omplete  the  author  has  added  a  department  of  Literary  ChroDologj, 
another  of  Heathcft  Deities,  and  crowned  the  whole  with  a  biographical  Index  of  the  great- 
est service  to  thd  general  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labor  in  the  oompilmtion  an^  of 
p/oportionablo  .vftlue  as  a  tnatmaV  fox  comraxkt  teference  J5|i%  "^ 
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